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HISTOBY OF ENGLAND 

IK 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


CtlAFTKU XVI1T. 

Tuk ipialilicH of mind and character which in modern eocictiea 
have promt ino.4 Hiw*i'*«*wful in imlitirnl life an* For tlm in. .4 
part of a wholly different order from them* which load to 
eminence in the aphoroa of pure inti'llrct, rir pure moral effort. 
Originality ami profundity of thought, Urn power of tracing 
principle* to their elianim ami tlipf uni. eonMM|iiouroa, tlui intel- 
Icrtunl and imaginative insight. wbi<*h penetrated to tin* hourt. of 
tliinga ami i > K|inwM > a in a imronniul form tin* deeper iimotiont. or 
finer ahadoa of human character, can la* of little or tin acrvice in 
practical petition. Nor am tlm moral tpinlitlca that ant required 
in tlm lii|flmr aphoroa of atatitMtiiuiidiip tinea* of a hem or a 
Miint. IWmitttte cnruertmwH and nelf-dovntion, complete nut- 
eeutration of every faculty on an unaollbdi aim, uncaiculuting 
daring, a delicacy of oouxeicnm and a loilinea* of aim far ex- 
ceeding tluiwi of the » vertigo of men, aro hero likely to prove 
rather a hindrance than an amafanoo. The politinian dealt* very 
largely with the auporlloiat and the commonplace; Ida art itt 
in a great meamim that, of akilful oomproniiw*, and in the con- 
dition* of modern life tlie atatoaman ia likidy to aucftml tlm Im> 6 
who powaaoa aocomiary <|iiaUtlea to an imuaiinl degree, who in 
in tho olowwfc intellectual and moral ayinpafhy with ilia average 
of the intelligent men of hm time, and wlio purautw common 
ideula with mom than common ahility. ‘The find quality of a 
VOL. V. » 
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prime minister ill a free comdiy,' mid Horace Welpnhv ‘is f»» 
liave mow common nciihc Hum uny man.’ Tact, liiit-iuctu tul-nl, 
knowledge of men, resolution, prompt ii mle and sagacity in deal- 
ing with imtncdiuto emergencies, a diameter which lends llt» If 
candy to ccmcHintion, diminishes frict ion and inspires conlidi nee, 
are especially needed, and they are more likely to ln> found 
among shrewd and enlightened men of the world than among 
men of great original genius or of an heroic type or character. 

In a fren exited, ry and under a parliamentary government tlm 
qualities required for a great statesman differ widely from Hare 
which ore needed under a despotism, and they aw ho various and 
dissimilar that no one has ever possessed them nil in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Tim talent of an orator or (leliater who <101 
curry his measnres triumphantly through parliamentary contro- 
versies; the talent of a tactician skilful in the difficult art of 
party ninmigcnicut; flu* talent of an administrator who can con- 
duct the ordinary business of the country with vigour and 
sagacity ; Urn const nut ivo talent which, when a great chaie'n 
lias to lie accomplished, cun curry it out liy win* end well eon- 
ceivetl legislation; Hu* political prescience which fore iv the 

effect of measures, midersinmls the tendencies of He* lit ’ 

directs and modifies a policy in acconlanec with them. tuu..l nil 
meet in uu illegal sfatesmuti. He must preserve the tuippy 
medium lietwcon arrogance and irrcsfilutiou, Is-tweeu ru.lmr.rt 
and timidity, under ciraiimstauccH Hint are peculiarly lifted In 
bring either failing into relief. Widely different fideiil;. not 
required fur a minister in time of jicare and in time of wnr, and 
the qualities of mind ami character that exercise IhemoM jimver- 
fill uuigimtic iullucneo over great inasscs of men urn not, »iw»yu 
those thuL win the confidence of parliaments or state, men. It is 
poHsihlo for a num to he immeasurably superior lo his fellow,- in 
oloquniiro, in knowledge, in dexterity of argument., in moral 
energy and in popular sympathy, ami at the huihi time plainly 
inferior to the average of educated men in sotindtiess and 
sobriety or judgment. The best man of IwidneMt is net id wins 
tlm most enlightened statesman, and a great [tower of foreseeing 
and understanding the Icadencics of hia time may lx* combined 
with a great incapacity for numaging men or for dialing willt 
doily difficulties dm they arise. 
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By the natural limit :it iotiH of limrmn niifmv sunn* uf there 
gills of statinsmnmJhip tire sure to Iw wanting in the grout c*t 
minister, anil experience shows Unit liiu cjdi.iurdl.iiiiy pn.,-i*»- 
Bion of oue of tlinm is often balanced liy ft inert) llnm common 
deficiency iu another. No Kiiglinh nliitivinuii conducted the 
affairs of the nutien at home anti abroad, for a eouddcmbh) 
period, liioro skilfully or men* pm»p.*roii'Iy timu Wul|n.'c. 
His administration prolaibly t-uved Kin/luod from n prolonged 
period of disputed eueemion mid gave lcr tlm cfrrngth flmt 
carried her through subsequent were, Imt In* mn I* aiLf **< lly 
lowered the moral tone of public lili>, mid lie scarcely lefi a 
trace of constructive statesman) hip on tin* Kfnlufe Honk. < 'Imt- 
ham possessed to the highest degree flit* power of comicutid 
ami the ipuilitieH that iipjienl to the eutlimi.i, rn of a nation. 
Jlo watt one of the greatest of orator.), one of the greatest of war 
ministers, ami his general views of |ioliey nfteii exhibited n 
singular genius ami sagacity; Imt he had scarcely any talent 
for internal administration, and he wan utterly ineupalile of party 
innniigetmuit. Peel fur Hiirpmued nil hie oout»uiporai’ic,i iu the 
masterly skill atul oomprohensimicivs with which homiild fniuio 
his legislative measures unit in tin* enuimmidiug knowledge »ud 
ahility with whioh he eould carry them through Parliament ; hi< 
S|H*eelies are full of wide nud sagacious surveys of the win In 
lield of [Kilif ies, and iu the depart meat of Hnuucii If odd; .ton wu.t 
the only statesman of his generation who couhi he looked ujion 
us his rival ; hut he showed so little of the prescience of a 
statesman that on the three most important rpieslious of his 
day- the ipiestioiiH of Catholic) Kmnneipnfion, parliamentary 
reform, ami free trade-— his mistakes were dun. trous to his 
country nud almi»l> ruinous to his party; and, although ha 
ap|icurcil for a time one of tlm greatest of parliamentary leaders, 
ho loft his party dislocated, iuqxitcut, niul discredited. llis 
rival, Ijord John Bussell, took a foremost part in Unit Hcforin 
Hill which is perhaps tlm most important h*glslative measure of 
the nineteenth century, and n comudorahlo [art in many other 
measures of utmost the highest value. His political judgment on 
the chlofnvontMof bis time was so sound, moderate, and augarimw 
that there was scarcely au opinion of his youth which ho was 
obliged to abandon iu old age, and scarcely n line of policy 
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which lie suggested that has not beon justified by tlio event. 
Though not an orator, he succeeded both as lender of the 
House of Commons and as leader of the Opposition. lie was 
courageous, earnest, transparently straightforward and honour- 
able, but yet he can scarcely bo called oithor a brilliant, a power- 
fid, or a very popular statesman. A want of tact and niamigt*- 
mont, an imperfect knowledge of man, a onrions strain of party 
pedantry which showed itself in his speeches and judgments, an 
undue restlessness and independence when co-operating with 
other statesmen, impaired his influence both with liis colleagues 
mid with the country. 

The most remarkable of nil instances of the combination of 
llio more dazzling attributes of a parliamentary htat(>Hinan is to 
1 m found in the young minister whoso triumph at tho election 
of 1784 lias been described in tho last volume, ills position at 
this moment was one of tho most onviublo ami moHt extra- 
ordinary in history, llo was but just twenty-fivo, on ago wlitm 
talents, knowledge, aiul character are with most men completely 
immature and wliou a politician who entered Parliament. with 
great lulviuttogos is considered very fortunate if ho has attained 
the rank of IJnder-Kocretnry and litiH ou a few occasions caught 
the ear of tho (louse. Ab this age I’itt hud attained a purlin- 
montary ascendency which hiB J'atlior liud scarcely rivalled. Ho 
luul fought, with an eloquence, courage, and sagacity which 
excited tho admiration of the whole nation, one of the most 
desperate ]Hirliameutary buttles in English history, and ho had 
tot oily defeated ail Opposition consisting of tho majority of tho 
House of Commons, and directed by a group of statesmen and 
orators of the very highest eminence. Tho victory at tho hust- 
ings luul boon decisive. Nearly 160 of tho Opposition hud lost 
their seats. I'itb found himself ab tho hood of a majority which 
represented tho uudouhtod sentiments of tho country. Ho hail 
no colleagues who oould for a moment rival Ids influence, and by 
a strange combination of circumstances im came to power un- 
pledged as to his, policy, and supported by a grout soclion of 
each party in the Kioto. 

It was au axtraordiimry position, and it snon > ap|)oarod that 
Pitt luul hath the talents and the character to maintain it, 
With ono brief interval lie continued to ho prune minister of 
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J'lngland till liia deufh. For nearly niin*U*i*ii jours la* vv;t> 
absolute as Walpole in ilia Cabinet n ml flu* Parliament, far 
mini) powerful than Walpole from liia hold upon 1 3 i»- ulUjetious 
aiul admiration of the jm.*i 

tiucli u statesman 111:1,1 hum hail joint, deleef/. l.nt. In' nm*ti 
have had extraordinary merits, and liefnn* proceeding with tin* 
coarHO of our uurmlivn it m«y la* well to attempt in one, com- 
prehensive picture to form n general e-Uuiate of both. 

Ilia first and moat conspicuous talent was tluit of an orator 
or debater. Tim son of the grimiest. of Jinglii.li orator/, ho win 
destined almost from the cradle for n jmrliumi'iiinry career, and 
tlm whole force and lient of hia intellect, wm riiwlcly 1*111- 
]>1 ovnd in this 0110 din'd inn. Ilia father wa- area t -1 Mined to 
iiniko him practise deelumat ion when still a child, ami to give 
him fanility and flexibility of language l«y making him Iran* late 
at. sight from olaasical and modern foreign writers attending 
rather to the force, How, and elegance of (lie language than lo 
exact fidelity of translation. At ('anihridg'f it was noticed how 
minutely lie applied himself to the study of ltuo.'imjrc, how cure- 
fully in muling tlm classical writers lie analjied their style, 
noted down every fercilile or happy expre.. .ion. and e>jieeia]lv 
com pared the opposite Kpeeehes on the stum* subject, oti.cn inp 
how cm 1I1 speaker Managed his own cast*, ntnl how ho inewvorcd 
or evaded tlm ease of his npjmnnnts. In mntlieiiint ies ami in 
lstckc’s philosophy he found un admirable discipline for liia 
reasoning (towers, and it was rcmcmhcrml flint ISarrow’s sermons 
wore niKimiuended hy (lliailmni ns s|iecifilly iitted to purify ami 
invigorate liis style, lie was n hard student, hut them was 
nothing in his studies that was desultory or aimless. Though 
lie entered Parliament at twenty-one 1 m had already Usui long 
uncustomed to haunt tliu galleries of Uitli ilotisi*s during im- 
portant dehnt.es, and it was his practice while each s|s*ech win 
proceeding to consider how it could ls« aiinwrred and how 
it could Ik) improved. liy such nuitliisls lie acquired what 
Coleridge has truly called ‘ a premature and mnmtund dexterity 
in flu> oomluniifhin of words,’ a power of [s Hiring forth with 
endless facility perfectly modulated sentotin** of |su*fis 4 .ly chosen 
language, which as fur surpawiwl the n*sch of n nomial intellect 
ms fh« feats of an acrobat exceed the an parities of a normal issly. 
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He lmd, indeed, every requisite of a grout debater : perfect 
Belf-popsessioxi; an unbroken How of sonorous mid dignified 
language; great quickness and cogonoy of reasoning and 
especially of reply ; an admirable gilt of lucid and nielWbeul 
statement ; an extraordinary skill in arranging the course and 
symmetry of an unpromoditated speech j a memory singularly 
strong and singularly accurate. No one know butter how <o 
turn and retort arguments, to seize in a moment on a weak 
point or an unguarded phrase, to evade i chubs which it was nut 
convenient to prcsB too closely, to conceal if nocuBsnry his 
sentiments and his intentions under a clond of vague, brilliant, 
and impelling verbiage. Without either the lire, passion, 
imagination, or histrionic power of his father, ho could entrance 
the House by his sustained and lolly declamation or invective, 
and ho employed with terrible oileut the weapon of catting 
sarcasm and the tram of freezing cmifempt. (loud judges com- 
plained of a ‘ great monotony in his intonations, an aU-emce or 
variety in his gesture, an ungraceful habit of sawing the air 
with his body,’ but lm had a noble voice, clear, powerful and 
melodious, and thorn wan nlxmt him an unvarying dignity and 
even majesty of manner which always reminded men that ho 
was speaking with th« authority of a great minister. 

Those who read liis speeches will 'derive little from them 
but disappointment. What especially strikes the render is 
their extreme poverty of original thought. They am admirably 
adapted Air their immediate purpose, but beyond this they am 
almost worthless. It has been said with truth tliat not otto 
philosophical remark, not one imago, not oven one pointed 
aphorism out of thorn has boon remembered. 1 * There is not 
a trace in them of the wide or subtle political views, the ex- 
quisite delineations of ohunteter, the deep insight into the 
springs of human fettling and action which make (Un s|teerlies 
of llurke so invaluable. Burke once diwrlhed Pitt with imieh 
bitterness hh 1 tho sublime of mediocrity, ’ 3 and it is trim that 
with ail his grant powers his mhul seemed always to move in 
tho region of the oominonplaoe. It was said by his admirers 

1 fleo tho savors but admirably 1L 310 3K». 

smite and powerful tmt,y on I’iU hjr * ilullerV UmlnUvnft», |i, ITSf. 

Uoltiridjjo. Jiuayt on Mt Om Timet, 
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that liis thoughts clothed th**m.> *I\'i*h almost Hivin' anuniiHly in 
the most appropriate nu 1 fclicitem hiii^uu'fc, huh we look in 
vain for thorns fuMssichiiiu, vivid, ami niiaifinutivu cpithotH and 
phrases which iu the npi* * dies <«f his fill her, of Burke, and w»mi‘- 
tiinuH of Grattan, at ouuo arrest the attention, and open, na witli 
a aadileu flash, new vihtns to tic* mind. Hardly luiy other preut 
npeuker was ho little rciiiemlicrcd, and fho f’-w phrases which 
are not forjfotton are only iii»tniir*MS of I lie happy evpre *si«m of 
perfectly common phi ee ideas. Tims, wlieu fOrskino in a feel ile 
Hpeech re] icafed nrt'ilinciits which had been more powerfully 
st.'ited by Fox, I'itt Is’j'im his reply, * The honourable and learned 
pentlemnu who hiiccceiled tie* riyht lioiioumlile p'litletnau, 
itlfi'ititnl liti/ tin* (linv'l iij’ hi, > il i a i s.\' When hi 1 * health was 
drank an the Kaviour of Mumpe, I'itt loftily di.-ehiimed the com- 
pliment.; ‘ Kurnpo in not, to la* sa;i*d by any Hinkle mail. 
Kurland has saved berself by li.*r exertions, and will, X tru ,1 , 
nave Kurope by tier example.’ 

To a ffwd writer who knows that the cupreine cml of bin 
art !h to {five latttfunpp* tie* utmost iiMinhc? of which it. m su;- 
ccptihlo, to make it revuil mid di..tiiij;iiidi with turn racy and 
with clonrucM the lincHl. iilirea of thought, few Myliv. can In* 
morn repulsive than the etjleof i'itt. Keilnndatil and enpiou, 
beyond nienMure, a commonplaco thought. in I leal on out. into 
period after |ieriod, piled one mi another with a innuotonouM mel 
undiitsfl unit Hyimuetry, nud wit It a manifest, desire In produce 
the jfrc.ti.Uwt pmudhlo pomp ami parade of lanjfunjfc. Though 
an admirable reawmer, I'itt, was, in thiH mopwt, istnrcely ispml 
to Kox. Wo mine. the firm jfrasp, the ext rente fninietw whictli 
stated in tlm Hlnnijmst form the Mlrniijrt u .t argument of an 
opponent, the clone eoataet, with the reality of tiling, liif'li- 
Hinmdiuff ffcuera.Ht.icH, a kind of vajfint jfmiiililnqiicitCK which 
ws*meil to indicate a mind lea* cneiipiiiil with facts than with the 
pnwimtathui of fiurlH, hint a larjn* part in }|{h HpnsdicH, mid, 
never Htonpinjf to Hie familiar, he often failed to traioii the 
definite and fho coucruta. lfrauciw, who won n very nnuln 
Ihoiiffh a vety prejudiced and malevolent critic, maintained that 
J’itt’a clwjiicnee wan mom lit for declamation than for didmin, 
and ho would allow him no merit except a perfect elocution, 
a Honorou* voice, aud an wilonmhiajf choice and fluency of 
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language, which, however, wholly failed to fix itself on the im*- 
mory. 1 Windham, who was an equally competent and a Iowa 
prejudiced judge, spoke of Pitt’s e State Paper style,’ and ex- 
pressed his belief that ‘he could speak a King’s Speech oil- 
hand.’ It was generally acknowledged that he was superior to 
Fox in method and arrangement, in skill of statement, in tho 
more uniform and equable elevation of his lauguage. It was 
remarked by the excellent critics in the reporters’ gallery, that 
it was often difficult to follow the train or sequence of Fox h 
speeches, but that there was no difficulty in remembering what 
he said. Pitt’s speeches, on the other hand, were perfiiet in 
their method, and it was easy and delightful to follow them ; but 
when the musical voice hod ceased, it was not always so easy to 
remember what had charmed. 8 

The canons of writing and of speaking are, however, essen- 
tially different, and the best justification of Pitt’s rhetoric is the 
enormous impression which, during ho intuiy yours, and on so 
many subjects, it scarcely ever failed to make oil a highly edu- 
cated audience. Reporting in his day was far from porleefy* 
and even the most perfect reporting can never adi'iiuafidy 
couvey tho power and charm of a great orator. Lord Holland 
lias said that those who had heard the debates of Pitt and 
Fox in tho House of Commons hod ‘ heard the art of public 
and unpremoditutod speaking, in as groat perfection os human 
faculties exercised in our language can attain;’ 4 and we have 
some measure of their greatness in tho comparisons that wore 


> Farkoa and Motivat'd JJfe of dumafclon, not lowered In ltd tom* for 
JP/w/tofe, n. 400, 470. a moment ; not a pnrtiolo of all this 

* Itatilcr’s ItAmiftiwmaet, p. 100. 10 preserved In the re|*»ri lately 

1 Ixird Grenville mentioned to published, though wild to bn dom* by 

Itojcow tho groat injustice which ro- Cunning Ilortwr'* h\fv I. p SSI. A 
porting did to tlio speeches of I’itl.. writer in tha Annual UvghU't r«- 

lie said that there wi*rn only two marks : * It Is unjust to lean ton much 

speeches— 4 list on tho Sinking Fund, on partmular words and phrwns at* 
nmlthaton thoiwiHWor to Itnnapario’s tri bated to tho nimulM’i* of nit, In* 

letter to Oeorgu 111, corrected by House. Our piiblio n»fN>rts of pro* 

Pitt himself. Itciffors’s JtoooltfoNmH, coeiltnK* in IlirluuufNf. are not Miifll- 

|i|K. 18MU0. Perhaps his ^mitost olcmtly aoourato for such a |mrpo*<i«/ 

X moh mm that on the renewal of — An, lirjf. 1701, p. I IS. Tills ought 

\ war in ISOS, of which Fox lluely to be romombururl wlu*n fnrminjr u 

said that 4 if Demostlienfs liacl boon judgment of tho almost. Jnxuiu ton* 

present ho must have admired and irungo that was often attributed to 

might have envied,’ Horner says of ilurko, who was a very rapid s|**nker. 

It: 'Pitt’s iwmiratlon wae a complete 4 Holland's Mmoln of tho \Vhl$ 
halMiotir of his most powerful do* IHitty, 11. SB, • 
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made between them nml the inunt illn^lrii hih c if their siu?- 
cessors. Chateaubriand, bavin;' intended tins debates of tlm 
House of Commons whan am exile during tin* Fivueli Ilrvnlu- 
1 ion, returned to London ns aiiilin^nlnr nt a tnnn when ( -inminif 
imd Grey wore in the zenith of their powers, mid Im him loft a 
most emphatic testimony to ilia jrnnf, deradenee that had hiken 
place, 1 and Willierfuive, only prow m nerd wind appears to have 
been the almost liniveiMiI judgment when In* a^ort^d that, as 
an orator or (Inhaler, C •riuuiii^r, in his huh hrilli.mt. da\^ lie- 
lon^ed to an. ultojrrl lia fc r lower plane than Ilm two j^mat rivals 
who had prerwied him. 5 * Tit I its suiil to have hineelf defended 
the extreme n 'dun da nee, of Iris speeches, on the ground that Jin 
preferred it hi the rejmtition* of Fox. and that one or other is 
absolutely neee^nry for any sjwsiker who would lhonnc»lil\ and 
adequately impress his views on n popular audience, 3 The 
difference lieLween the 1 reasoniii" of the two oral or,* sva > } no 
(loulit, partly duo hi difference of intellectual character, hut 
partly also to tho fact that Fox was nearly always in op|m .i'iImii, 
whilo I’iU wan nearly always in office. In a |inrli,iineninrv 
government a minister is eou.dunlly ol dived to speak when 
it would ho better to keep Mien re, and it mind. In* one i.f In 4 
moHt frequent objects in avoid dbcln.Miij' his opinion^ and inten- 
tions, to nvarlo questions which no mol. 1 m* stfely bron^M to no 
immediate issue, to keep open to himself iimro than mn* rnur'ii 
of action, to secure the euneurrenro of men of inure Hum one 
shade of opinion. When a great muster of lumpingr finds him* 
self in Much a jMwition, ho will naturally lenrn to cultivate a 
stylo of eloquence adapted to its exigencies, Jle will nlloii 
very deliberately substitute words for things, avoid rather tlwn 
aim at precision, and employ language for tho piirjkMe of 
obscuring ml her than defining thought, Hueh a mode of 
Hiking seldom fails to rxertusc a pernicious influence both 
on' Intel loei and oharaeier, hut it must I>o judged, like other 
thing*, by its adaptation to its end, taui not by mew literary 
tests. 

1’ilt lmd an unlimited command of this kind of rhetoric, 
lie had, also, to a very remarkable degree, the inestimable gill 

1 Hre a rm,irknMe In his ■ With M M/fi f v. MU). 

*ttr U LUtilratun * (Utfwu. 
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of reticence, a gift which is rarely united with ho great, a 
wealth of words. No speaker, was more diOicult to pm- 
vote to a reply when an obstinate or a dignified silence was 
most conducive to his interest. 1 * * His self-control was almost un- 
failing, and lie had a most rapid and iuluiLive sagacity in read- 
ing the temper both of tho House and of the public. He had a 
good political judgment, but, beyond all tilings, a most excellent 
House of Orinmions judgment. Tho House scorned ixirpetuully 
before his nund, and Windham complainod with truUi that in 
preparing his measures he thought loss of their operation than 
of tlieir reception, and especially of the manner in which they 
would lu>k in a parliamentary statement, 8 Thom have been 
wiser statesmen, and there have been greater orators, hut no 
other English minister was so skilled in tho management alike 
of a party anil of a riel into, in tlin art of knowing -how far 
questions might 1m press* j d without danger nr compromised 
witlinut discredit. Amid tho pirnon and provocation of debate, 
in sittings that were prnlongeil till the streaks or morning hod 
begun to illuminate the horizon, at times when a thousand earns 
unconnected with tlm immediate subject of discussion were 
weighing on liis mind, at times when great public dangers worn 
ini|sm<1iug, and wliou tho Interests of Urn nation were sluttim- 
fully subordinated to party passions, ho scarcely over lost his 
solf-cmumuud or his dignity, his supremo good sense, or his 
authority over the i louse. Jlurkn, who was in some respects 
an immeasurably greater irmn, often emptied the I louse by his 
discursiveness, and excited ridicule or disgust by extravagances 
of passion, tuple, and metaphor, which seemed scarcely com- 
patible with sanity. Fox, in intellectual powers, was probably 
fully equal to Pitt, but through his whole political life tho 
indiscretion ami violence of some of liis own speedup were 
the chief ohstaeloH to his career. Hut the young minister, in 
tho moments of liis niest vehement declamation, was always 
essentially calm and oollorte-d, and his complete mastery over 
liimsolf was one of the great socrctH of Jiis inllueuno over 
others. 

1 I have noticed (vnb Iv. pp. .101, For n Inter cxumplu «mi Wruxalft 

302) how omiuonUy ho <liH|ilny«Ml 1 hin IWhurntm Memoir*) Hi, [i, 301. 

gilt la the groat ountwlof A78H- 1781, * liurnet' t 4//r, 1. 31 A, 
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Like William III., to whom in rhsmiutcr he Lore some re* 
semblunce, ho was more wonderful as a very jonng man tlum 
‘os a man of mature life. InMlerf and ehurneier with him 
hud both dLweloped pwmatnrely, and nri|mr»*d their lull fornta 
at an ago when with other men tliej are in tie* bud. was 
inevitable, however, Hitch a development win Munewliaf. onesided. 
It was truly said of him tluit he n \er vtiHiilmy, and, owing to 
the strange oircninstnuees of his life, lie hm-w \ery lilt In of men 
or manners exivpt us (hey wen* e\lubiii\l in pnbtiml life, and 
seen through the unnatural medium of a gr at mini.*! erial 
position. His knowledge of public opinion, and opecinllj of 
piirliameutury opinion, was rarely at fault, but In* bad not laiieli 
skill in discriminating individual elm meter, and Utile knnwledpo 
of cmmuoti life . 1 * * * * 

In the noble portraits of him which f'.dn.dinpiugh hiihlrll, 
it is not, I think, iliflicult to detent an ev predion of purity ami 
almost of unworldlitiess ns of one who had truer smviimheil to 
the chief temptations of youth. Natural .'hyne.s, weak health, 
and u homo education strengthened this purify of tml«in% but 
ooniributed also to the stilhiesh mid awhwardinvj of his Manner, 
His indifference to female (‘harms win the eon ts.ut .‘f 

coarse taunts which exhibit only too eleorlv the th hioimbln 
morals of the time. Neither play, nor the turf, nor tie* I Imhi at 
could allure him, and no pleasure was mer suffered to divert him 
from tint paths of umbitiou and of publie duly , 9 

In one point ulotiu could his private character In* ju.dly 
assailed. It is said that when a boy, l**iiig very weak, his 
physioian ordered him largo quantifies of port wine, mid he wns 
accustomed to employ the sumo mean,; to sustain his slivngih 
and spirits during political conflict. (Sreiivillo related how ho 
had Siam him swallow a whole bottle of port. in tumbWfuU 
bofore going down to the I Iouho, and, although liis power of 
hearing wine was very great, yet toward* Urn end of tun lith his 
shaking hand and his bloated features indicated plainly tin* 
oxoums which was undermining his constitution. This vice was 


1 Hpa JSfemrV A/e»hpp<«UMI& 

mhrrftw't iAfv % 11. 92, til. M**t 

Jiuryn fryttY*, p, 27. 

* WilU*rftir»» itniM'tfwi tntouw 

•armMtiU'Ni * which X*ltt ou mm inva- 


sion displayed wlier* Joining In same 
Hainan of cihimnM, bat, ho wld* *llu 
jHittutlvcd their liMMoaiMiiif fane I nation, 
and jumul after ninticttiy ubtmdcwud 
i twin for ever,'— tyr, i, p, is. 
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shared by probably the majority of the statesmen who were his 
contemporaries. His friend Dundas was especially addicted to 
it, and it is related that on one occasion neither statesman was 
in a condition to answer an attack in the House of Commons. 
Ihit with this single exception there is, I believe, no evidence 
that Pitt’s excessive drinking was ever suffered, in public life, 
to obscure the clearness of his intellect or to impair the cold 
and commanding dignity of his manner. 1 * 

His integrity was not only unquestionable but unquestioned. 
Wo Lave already seen how, when his political position was most 
precarious, and when he had scarcely any private means, 1m 
gave the neb sinecure of Clerk of the Polls to Colonel Dam) 
instead of retaining it for hiinsidf. In J 788, during the deludes 
on the Regency, when it appeared likely that ho would bn at 
once obliged to retire from olliuo and to sock a livelihood at tho 
bar, some bankers and other rich men of London agreed to offer 
him a free gift of 10l),f)l)l)f., but lie peremptorily refused to 
accept it. 3 * * * * IIls iiulifforouce to money matters amounted indeed 
to a fault. Ho hold the two offices of First Lord of tho Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 1702 the King insisted 
on conferring on him tlio Wardousliip of the Cinque Ports, tlum 
raising liis official income to at least 10,0002. a year ; yet, though 
1m had no expensive tastes, through simple negligence of his 
private affairs and the unchecked dishonesty and extruvugauoo 
of his servants ho wan soon overwhelmed with debt. In I HO I 
his friends raised 12,00112. to relieve him from his most pressing 
debts. 

For more honorary distinct! rms ho carod as little as for money. 
Though ho distributed peerages with a lavish and culpable pro* 
fusion ho nover desired one for himself, and lie declined tho blue 
ribbon when it was offered him. To lend the House of Com- 
mons, to wield tho energies of England, was his one passion, and 

1 ftoo WraxalPa IFhtoriaal AFth waft unable to spook. Tho be*f \a 

mtiin r, il. np. 472-474 ; iLojouv’** JReool- soul to bu tbo ft »i lowing : 

Irotm * ; 1a fly Mlnho's FA/r qf Hfa (J, 1 Pitt, I tumnot son llio Hjiwker I 

KlUot, i p. LSD. Novoral purLicmliim Hal, non you 1 

on tlio miblrot oollooU'tl from viiumw ‘ Diwifttn. Not Him l lie Speaker t 

quartern will ho found In Tim bn*H Pm- Hang it I I wn two.* 

tury (f A ncMr*i 1 pp. 50, SI. A 9 Stanhope's A ( fit if Pttt% 1L 

number of oplsramn worn wriLlim 10,17. 

about tho oat) oocosloa on which ho 
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the whole force of his mi ml mill eluirnefer win devoted In it. 
ILiu tall, slender figure, hiihitmilly drawn np In its ntiim-l, height, 
liin head thrown lmcrk, liis fixed and alist meted gu*e. the repel- 
ling stiffness of his how, hiw paid face, w hieli seemed nearly 
always when in repose to wear an expression of forbidding 
sternness or of supercilious ilisdnia, mid w hieli coaid darken at 
tiimes with ft peculiar and domineering llerceiifVH. all indieated a 
man who was more fitted to cotunuiiirl than to at I met. The im- 
1 tending stateliness of his public, manner and dietinu would have 
torn indeed intolerable to a popular icwitilily of I'luglidi genth*- 
nien hail it. not been united with a singular simmjness and 
moderation of judgment, with great caliiiiii“.q of temper and 
with transcendent powers ofelmpienre and cmmiinml. Ifn was 
popular in the House, huh it, win the kind of popularity which 
a great general always enjoys among his Mihliemvlieu they have 
mi unbounded roufidenrein his skill. The House of Commons, ns 
Itnlingbrokn emeu said,* like 11 ]Mi-k of hound*, grows fond of the 
uutn who shows them gnmn and hy wiiiiee halloo they are nsi*d 
to be encouraged.’ No Hliitesimiit wa ,, however, more destitute 
of some of tlio ipuilities that, generally lead to |mpuhirtfy. and 
it is evident from flm eorreipimdenci* of hie conicinponrirs ln>w 
nflon lie galled the Mcir-rcrt|icct or Hie vanity of t hit e with 
whom he mine in emifnct. 1 I know tlie coldness of I lie elimnte 
you go info,’ wrote Shelburne to one who was almtif fo have an 
interview with Pitt, ‘ and that it requires alt your animat ion In 
produce a mouieiilary thaw.’ 1 ‘This personage,’ wrote Sir 
•lamoH Harris, who then knew Pill only in ids public iMpucity, 
‘is, 1 take it, roni|iosed of very hnnl uiuterials, and there enters 
a good deal ef marble into his coni posit ion.' Isird Ciimairtheu, 
when Heoretary of State, was almost driven to resignal ion by 
the haughtiness with which Pitt compelled him, when unwell, to 
1m present at a Court ceremony ; and the ( hauteur ' ef his manner, 
the inattention, often nmoiiiitiiig to discourtesy, with whieh ho 
treated both Ids eolleagues and his followers, was a frequent 
subject of coin plaint,* On the opposite side of the House tin's 
aspect of bia character wns naturally still luora strongly felt, ami 

> FltUMurlmVi life of Mrftnrue, U. 887, 2»S. nueltlnrfiMirt (torri* ood 
111. >831. (it Marti, IL in I, lbwu’N Mory, I. p, 

* See Mut anbury t'urmj/oniiruir, till. 
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Burke, in one of Hie confidential letters, speaks bitterly of ‘this 
ago when Imys of twenty li five got to the head of iillaim and iiour 
tliemaelvos with all the sour and severe insolence of sixty, and 
which 'oven from sixty would bo intolerable.’ 1 * * In liis speeches 
there was a total absonce of the familiarity, tho variety of tone, 
the happy illustrations, the ilexibility and simplicity of Fox, 
and I’itt scarcely ever in public condescended to anything more 
nearly approaching a jest than an icy sarcasm. His relation to 
liis party was quite unlike that of Fox and North. IIo stood 
cold, solitary, lolly, and inaccessible. Even tho roll and Rplcudonr 
of his declamation, though itnover failed to licsciuato the 1 louse, 
had littlo genuine warmth and littlo power of moving tho 
passions. It was a glow of language rnthur than of feeling, the 
glitli'r of tho sunlight upon t}ie snow. 

Exaggerated pridu and extreme avarice of power went tho • 
chief defects of snoh a character. Indomitable resolution was 
its greit merit. It win said of him that, ‘ though his consninniiilju 
judgment enabled him with singular felicity to avoid oNpres- 
sious necessarily pmduclivo of personal collision, he Hranady 
ever receded; apologised, or betrayed any aiipn'liension of rim- 
sequenccs.’ 4 No statesman over exldbiled political courage in 
a higher degree than Willhun I’itt. He showed it when us a 
young man of twenty-four ho confmntod the united powers of. 
Fox, Burke, and Mhorulnn, supported by a large majority of thu 
House of Commons. Hu showed it during tho Regency Debate* 
when it seemed, for a time, as if the whole fabric of hi* power 
was giving way, aud lie showed it not less conspicuously amid 
tho accumulating misfortunes that clouded bis last days. What- 
ever fuultH of strategy or administration he displayed in tho 
conduct of the great French war, ho at least never iliuohod or 
faltered; and ho inspired with his own proud Helf-coiindonuo IhjIIl 
the I’urliamnnt and tho country. Tho haughty spirit, however, 
which wits never known to bend, was at last broken by the 
disasters of IJlm and Austorlitz, and tire light which had so 
long guided tho fortunes of England sank in a durkues* which 
was not of tiro sunset but of tho oclipso. 

1 Lady Wlnto'H TAft of fillr ff. * Wroxall, ISuthmoiu Umvln, 

WHnt, I, ji 111. Tltis was wrllton In 11.013,^0. 
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Such this Pitt ns In' upjieiuvil in i»* to tin* gese of 
There was, however, another mul a ven diHi-rciit Pitt known 
to a few intimate friends. Jisixler, iu it rcmurkiililo of 

liis anloliiojjraphy', has iiotiml llinli Cromwell, w h< se Icfiiro 
(limiiuutes so sternly imtl so grandly over the Unglum! of tlus 
Conunrjuwenlth, was ‘indnnilly of such vividly, hilarity, anti 
alacrity, ns anothi*r mini hath when lit* he • drunken a cup too 
much.’ The same contrast. Jielweeu public ami pri\:de lifu may 
hn detected in the cure of I’itt. When hi* wii . hmmii;; tin* few 
whom ho thoroughly trusted ; when the n* iw mid t lie shy ne-'s 
Jut nearly always exhibit t d iu the pro, emv oft t nmm r • hiol pe. ed 
away, hn could cast ur.ide hoth tin* care" snul the dignity of 
olliite, and heeomo one of tin* most cliurioio*/ mid evil one of 
the gayest (!om|Ktni<mH. Tint \.i<ed*'iTid ipiiekue t imd the 
wonderful Helf-eonlrol which he e.siiihited ill public life then 
took tikoform of t,hu readiest hut mo. t iuo(V>u r> *» nit, and of a 
temper which wiih im uuiinlile fin it nii< im|icrfurkihlc. 4 lie 
was,’ said Willicrfom*, 4 the wittii ,■ I, tiiou I ever knew, mid, wind, 
was quite peculiar to hinn-vir, Imd at all times his nit under 
enlim control.’ 1 * Iliw tem|»*r,’ mote (ii<orn* Ito-e, ‘win, I 

think, the sweetest I ever knew.* 4 'lie- powerful eie*rj r iiv.of his 
(tharantnr softened into the nih,it |u > rleet. eoiiiptiMviiey nud w wiv| - 
ness of dispo,ii(iou in the eirele.1 of priwdc life, the plotr iiivh of 
nhieh no mini ever more cheerfully enjoyed.’ * ‘lie him en- 
dowed,’ said Isird Wellesley, 4 beyond any nnn of hi« Mine 
whom I knew, with n gay heart and a uncial spirit. ... He was 
a most uflecliouate, indulgent., ami benevolent friend, umi m 
easy of amiss, Mint all his uctpichilniimi ia any cinlNircowiicni. 
would rather resort to him for udvieo than to any j**r*nn who 
might ho sup|ioseil to Iuimi more leisure.’* 1 lie was,’ wild Isml 
Malmesbury, 4 the most forgiving anil enwy-tenqiercil of men.’ 4 

Two kindred quulitieii which contribute greatly to linden 
the burdens of public life he possessed to a reniarkable degmn. 
The courage with whielt bo was so pre-eminently eiidoweij was 
always sustaiiied and coloured by a strong hopeful iteus, 4 Ho 
was,’ Addington was weuetoiut'd to say, 4 the mutt sanguine man 
1 over know,’ 4 and those who will study Ids letters during 

1 Wiltjcrffirart Uf*, i. is. 4 M,rrin, iv. IMS. 

* IUihu'n Mary, U. MSI), SW, 4 l’»*llew , » Mfo Htdmittk, t. e. 

* ibid. II. StSti, lli. 
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Borne of llio most critical periods of Ins life will hardly fail to 
lio struck with tihe truth of llio Haying. Ho liarl also io a run* 
degree the inestimable gift of turning the current of ■his thoughts, 
and casting aside tlie pressure of care. It is ono of tho powers 
in which men differ the most, and one of those which contribute 
most largely to the happiness and usefulness of life. It is 
essentially physical, and with Pitt it was, no donbt, closely 
connected with that singular capacity for long, deep, and 
unbroken sleep, which he retained in tho most anxious periods 
of his life. On ono occasion, after an unusual strain of labour 
and anxiety, lie is said to havo slept continuously for more tlum 
sixteen hours. 1 

Amid tho accumulating calamities of his hist years his 
temper, which had once been so gay and delightful, is said to 
have clouded, 1 but even till near tho end them were times when 
he was more like a I/oisterens boy tlum a careworn statesman. 

In 1804 Hir William Napier, tlm future bistiori.iii oftlio Penin- 
sular War, being then a lmy of between eighteen ami nineteen, 
stayed for some time with him at Putney, and ho has left a most, 
eiirious and graphic account of his host. Pitt usually returned 
to dinner somewhat exhausted, and drunk the greater ]mrt of a 
bottle of port ia a rapid succession of glasses, but when ho hud 
recovered Ids strength from this stimulant ho ceased to drink. 
His conversation was than always gay, good-natumrl, humorous, 
and sparkling with amusing anecdotes. lie liked boys, and 
could put them at onco and completely at their nase, and hn 
joined in their games not merely with comlnminshm hub with 
every appearance of genuine hilarity and delight. On one owat- 
sion, Lady Hester Stanhope, two boys of the Htanliopn family, 
and Napier himself, dotemiincd to blacken Pitt’s face with 
burnt cork, which ho strenuously resisted, beluliouring his 
assailants with a cushion. Tn tho midst of tho boisterous scene 
a servant announced tliot Lord Castlerengh and Isird Liver(mnl 
desired to sue the Prime Minister on lmsiwws. They were 
ushered into another room and tho game still for some time 
continued, when Pitt said he mtuit not keep tho grandees tiny 

• Wnumll, PotHtmmt* XTmotn, 11. • Res tlm remark* of J,nnl (tree- 

jiii. 1)17, .'lid. StMiliojioVi Hfe Jilt, vlllc, IlinjcruV Kivullrritim*, un, ISH, 
id, p. HD. ]H0. 
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longer waiting; water and a towel worn brought; tlie face of 
the minister was washed ; the basin was hid under a sofa, aiul 
his two colleagues WBro fwlmitted. Napier was surprised ut tlieir 
deferential and almost obsequious manner, but much mom at 
the sudden transformation that passed over Pitt. 1 * * 4 JIi« tall, un- 
gainly, hony figure seemed to grow to Ike ceiling, liis head was 
thrown back, his oyiiR wore fixer! immovably/ and apparent ly com- 
pletely regardless of those who were Ijefom him. He listened to 
what they had to say, answered them in curt, cold Hcnteiiees, * ami 
finally, with an abrupt, stiff inclination of the hodv, but without 
casting liis eyes down, dismissed them. Then, turning to us 
with a laugh, caught up his cushions and renewed our fight / 1 
It is impossible to read this account without remembering 
the theatrical attitude of superiority and excessive diL'nity which 
the older Pitt was accustomed to assume iu his intercourse with 
liis colleagues and his subordinates. The sou was not. indeed, 
like the father, by nature a consummate actor. He was still' 
and awkward in person and manner; his countenance had Imt. 
little variety of expression, and his voice Imt. little variety of 
' tone, and he lmd no task) for ceremony and display. In privulu 
ho was perfectly simple and unaffected, ami iu tint life of country 


1 Uruce'H TJfi of Nir IP. A'njnrr, 

I. 2H-ICJ. Lord Holland nine noblecH 

as one of lliii (’li.iractertothw of Pitt 

4 Ins eye in the air.* Hu did not know 
Pit I. hi private life*, but *|ioukKof tim 
conflict in omwiits of his ronverHU- 
1 1on. Hoimi said It wah * oohuhIojui lly 
playful in tliu extreme anil always 
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qfttw WMg /tor/y, II. pp.ftn, 42. Th« 
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houses, winch speedily discloses idle superficial foiblos of manner 
and temper, he appears always to have made a favourable im- 
pression . 1 But the repelling and frigid dignity of his public 
manner was exaggerated and overstrained, and if it grew in the 
first instance naturally out of his character and his position, 
it appears to have beon sedulously maintained for the pur- 
pose of authority and command. Once and once only in 
his long career did his majestic self-control wholly foil. It 
was when tho vote won carried wliioli pronounced his old friend 
and colleague, Lord Molvillo, guilty of peculation It was 
noticed that Pitt thou drew the cocked hat which he was 
accustomed to wear, more deeply over his forehead; and some of 
his faithful friends gathered round him, to conceal from the 
triumpliant Opposition tho tours that wore trickling down Lis 
clinuk.* 

Wo must now pass to the more difficult task of attcmqiting 
to form an estimate of his character as a minister, remembering 
that for nearly nineteen years ho exercised an almost ubsulute 
authority over both Houses of Parliament, and that for nearly 
nine of those yoars the country was at perfoct peace. 

There worn, in the first place, some consequences arising 
from his aAcomlouoy which wore in a groat degree independent 
of tho measures ho introduced. We have seen that the nature 
of the Cabinet, nml tho relation of tho First Lord of tho Treasury 
to his colleagues, had long boon unsettled questions in' tho 
British Constitution. According to ono tlioory onoh minister 
is a servant of tho Grown, responsible for his own dojmiimctit, 
and with little or no dependence on his colleagues. According 
to tho other theory, the Gahinet is a strictly homogoneons body, 
and there is one minister whose speciul charge is to direct and 
give unity to itn policy. It had been the inuiiifost wish of the 
King to rovivo the former system, under which he could bo the 
true director of the national policy, and in the first weak 
ministries of tki reign tho greatest divisions of opinion ami of 

* (Inman North, who mub him at Party, 1. p. ,14. Him two, (lie Mat met* 
tlio anttiMiy houw of the Duka of bury Morin, Ir, 1B7. Lord nlaliuts- 
Rutland at attain when party miuxiur bury diworllsMl his iiihomm In a 
wim peotillnrly ntronff, wrote that lio eounlry houso as 'quite Hum of sa 
whs winy to Had that 'so tmrt a aooomnUaluid idler .’—lb, p. 347, 

I Kdftlelun ws» so vary pleasant a man.' * In. p. 347, 

Untl Holland's Arm, </ th» Whig 
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which was a consequence of the popularity of Ids minister. 
The conduct of Pitt on the Regency question touched him more 
sensibly, and l>y a strange felicity it was at the same time in 
the highest degree conducive to ministerial authority, for it 
established the doctrine that during the incapacity of the King 
the practical government of the country niuBt devolve upon 
the minister. 

In this manner the conflict of 1784, like many others in 
English history, ended in a compromise. The King luid 
completely triumphed over the Coalition which he hated, and 
hin popularity in tho country was enormously increased, but tlie 
result of tlie conflict was to establish fumlly that system of 
ministerial authority wlucli it lied boon the Jirst great offurt of 
his reign to overthrow. Tlie gradual coni ruction of tho govern- 
ing powers of the English sovereign is one of the most striking 
jKilitical farts of tlio eighteenth ri , ntury, and I lmve accordingly 
devoted much space 1o it in tlm prcscii t work. Tho foundnrs of 
the Revolution, though they intended to provide securities 
against a desputiu monarchy, rerlininly never coiitoinplateil a 
cipher king, and ns a matter of fact, in ull things relating to 
foreign policy William III. whs tho most powerful political 
influence in the country. Tito formation of a homogeneous 
Onbinat, which more than any other single cause diminished 
the royal power, was, ns wo have seen, not tho Tusult of any law 
or aetthsl design, but was gradually and almost fortuitously 
ofleob*d through the exigencies of ,1'urliumont.ury Government, 
and them bud always been a school of politicians who believed 
that the King Hhoiihl exorcise a more active directing influence 
in tho allhirs of the State. This had been tho tli<‘ory of Holing* 
broke. It had been adopted by Pultcnny anil Ourtorot; it luul 
for a time some attraction for Shelburne, and it was a leading 
article of tlio Toryism of Dr. Johnson. Whiggism, that vigorous 
thinker was accustomed to say, rested at the time of the Revo- 
lution on definite principles, hut had degenerated in tho early 
Hanoverian reigns into a mere system of stockjobbing, con 
rupiion, and monopoly. A. few great families who had uo* 
cumulated a vast amount of borough put.rotut.ge, and a rich and 
corrupt mercantile cbiss which hod actptinul by bribery an 
ascendency in tlio chief towns, hurl got possession of tho govern- 
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mmfc of ilia country. They had gradually appropriated 1,1m 
patroungn of tlio Crown, mul they employed it systematically 
in maintaining a corrupt majority in Parliament. Tiny kept 
up tlio dial, motion hutwenn Whig anil Tory ns it pretext for 
excluding from power lint great Irmly ol’t.lro landed interest, mul 
they hiul reduced tho King 1o n mem in their hands. 

Dr. Johnson strenuously nsH>*rlcd that government hy fMirliiL- 
muntary corruption was tlm master pilitieul evil of the lime, 
uml that tlio Inin remedy wiis to ls> found in strengthening the 
royul power. A prince of ability, lie said, steadily and con- 
spicuously pursuing the iuteresls of his people could not fail of 
parliamentary concurrence. JIo might, and should lie the 
directing soul and spirit of his administration; in short, his mm 
minister ami not the mere head of a party; and limn, and not 
till then, would tho royal dignity In* sincerely respected. I n our 
mixed government a certain amount, of Crown itifliience over 
thn Houses of J’arliiiment is not only salutary hut necessary. 1 

Wo have seen the efTortn of (Seorge Hi. in tin* earlier year.i 
of his reign to regain the royal authority, and we have seen ill. u 
how little those efforts tended in thn direct ion of polilieal purity. 
Tlio elect, ion of 178*1 was a decisive event in the struggle, hut it* 
significance was at first very dubious. Osteitsildy (lie King had 
completely triiimplieil, anil tho moat gloomy po^gnoslieiitiotu 
were common in the \yhig |mrty. ‘Tim elevation of Mr. Hitt,' 
wrote ona of the alilesl of (he young writers of that juirly, 
‘estuhlishcd u precedent which cxtirpnti*d the last shadow of 
popular control from the government, of Miighiml.' Till this 
event the I louse of (Jomnions * liatl exercised a negative on tlm 
choice of the Minister of the drown.’ 8 

lint in truth thn victory of Pitt was mom a victory of tho 
people than of tlm King; mid his character, his fuletds, mul Ids 
imsitiiui all conspired to give him nn indepetuient authority. 
For niuny years lie was tlm only possible minister, mul if (.lie 
King hail desired to overthrow him he could only have done ho 
hy fulling back upon Pox, whom lieyoud all other men he 
detested. Under auch circumstances tlm ministerial power was 

‘ Sm> Mjwotslly Jolmwiii’s canvcr. * Mackintosh, IWnr VhI'm, 

Ml Ions ooUuutwl hy Ur, MuxwaU. p. 3 M, 
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naturally consolidated. The minister, and not the King, became 
the true and hahitnal centre of authority, and the faction of the 
* King's friends’ completely disappeared. Jenkinson, who had 
chiefly led and organisod it, took a part in opposition to Pitt on 
the question of the impeachment of Hastings; but his opposition, 
which might once havo been fatal to a ministay, proved wholly 
immaterial. Pitt had no fear of him, and he attached him fully 
to himself. Though ho had little debating power, Jenkinson 
liad a remarkable knowledge of commercial questions, and ho 
obtained a high reputation in 1780 by the ability wliich lie dis- 
played in regulating the Newfoundland and Greenland fisheries 
iuiiI in the reviml of t lie trado uud navigation laws. Pitt soon 
after rain i ‘i 1 him to the peerage an Lord ffawkosbnry, placed him 
at the head of iiie ivcnnsliliifed Hoard of Trutle, made him 
Chancellor of Hut Duchy of Lancaster, mid ten years later ho 
lieniuiiu Karl of Liver|HK>l, but bis irdluenoc in the ministry of 
Pilt was wholly legitimate mid was no greutur than naturally 
belonged to a Minister of tin 1 drown. 1 

One serious attempt, however, was made to maintain tlm old 
f\ stein of an independent iidlueneo in the Ministry. laird 
Tlmrlow nover acquiesced in tho ascendency of a statesman whom 
hit personally disliked, who was much younger than himself ami 
wiio sat in .tlm other House of Parliament^ and lie hoped to 
retain in tlm ministry of Citb tho position of the King’s special 
and confidential minister which ho hod previously held. A vory 
mischievous tradition had of Into years been forming that the 
Chancellor, though a menilstr of the Cabinet and entrusted with 
tlut Cabinet secrets, hud a riglit to pursue in politics an indit- 
)K>iident and even a hostile course. Kuril had been tlm course 
of Northington in the lirst ministry of Rockingham, of Camden 
in the ministry of Grafton, of Tlmrlow himself in tlm second 
iniiiistry of Itorkiugham. At first the dislike of Tlmrlow to 
Pit t was rarely shown. lie opjiosed a measure for restoring tlm 
estates forfeited after tlm rebellion of 1 745, and complained, nob 
unreasonably, tiiat he luul nob been consulted in its preparation, 
lie made himself the unqualified defender of Warren Hustings, 
and is said to havo proposed to ask tho King to raise Hustings 

l lot WnuoUlt JPMAmtnt Uemln, 11. 107-100, 140, 147, 104-1M, 340. 
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to the peerage without conmill lug Pitt, lie opposed a measure 
supported by Pitt for mitigating the horrors of the slave trade. 
1 lu ring the illness of tlio King he iulriguod with tho Prince of 
Wales in order to sec-nre liitt continuance of office, and although 
on the recovery of tho King he retained the Seals, it win impos- 
sible any longer to trust him, and his relation to Pitt was one of 
snllen neutrality occasionally passing into open hostility, lint 
Pitt met lus intrigues and his hostility with firmness and with 
tact. In 17!)0 he raised William Grenville, who luul been 
Speaker of tlm House of Commons, to the Lords and conferred 
upon libn the leadership of the Ministerial parly in that House, 
uml in tho sunnuer of 1702, when 'I'liurlow had nuieweil IiIh 
hostilities by violently utlaeking Pitt's seliemn for tho reduction 
of the debt, Pitt informed the King that either tho Chancellor 
or tho Prime Minister must retire from uilico. To the astonish- 
meet and indignation of Thurlow, the King at otino consented hi 
In's tliHmisHul. 1 In sank speedily into political insignificance, ami 
the ascendency of Pitt was undisputed. 

Them worn, it is true, some later periods in which it was 
menaced. In 1704, when Lhc great Whig seeiwkm had brought, 
a new and powerfid element into the Government, veteran 
politicians believed that the nseondonc.y of Pitt in his Gala net 
would wane and that tho royal influence was likely to grow. 
* 'Ilio King,’ wrote a very experienced official, who had peeulinr 
means of knowing Mm undercurrents of polit leal life, ‘ seems to 
he the greatest gainer fnmi this arrungornent. Per many years 
liis hands have bram completoly tied up. He lias luul no other 
option titan that between Pitt ntul Max, who have divided (lie 
country and tho I louse of Commons IwLwoen them. As lie wan 
determined not to employ tho latter, lm, of (imirsn, foil under 
subjection to the former. At present a third party is formed. 
If ho quarrels with Pitt 1m has Windham to resort to. I really 
think that till now the King nnvur was Ids own master, and 
from my personal knowledge of his Majesty I am satisfied ho 
will ho vary well inclined to avail himself of tho freedom he has 
thus acquired.’ 1 At a much later period tho formation of tho 
Ministry of Addington and tint deibut of l’itt’s policy iu favour 
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or tlio Irish Catholics, showed the power the King could still 
exorcise, but it wab Titt who, moro than uny previous minister 
under George HI., made tho responsible mini..ti*r tho trim 
source of political power and, formed a system ami tnulilion of 
government which could novor bn destroyed. 

Groat avariuo of power and extreme Molf-reliance went 
marked features of liis clmmeter, ami he showed very little 
disposition to ally himself with any of those shining tuleuts 
that might imperil his asceudeuey. lie Miuglit nillmr to sun* 
round hiniMulf with men of sound jmlynienf and great hiisiness 
capacity who could never ri«o into competition with him. With 
excellent judgment, hit selected Kdeu, at, a time when tlmt 
politician was in o|i|msition, to negotiate (lie commercial treaty 
with Franco, and his warm ami clnot friendship with Duudastmil 
Grenville contributed largely to the sueoess of his ministry. 
When ho gave eonfideuee lie gnvu it without reserve ; nnd in 
•dismissing political quest ions with those whom ho trusted, no 
one was mom frank ami open, more |mtient, or eontradiutiori, 
mom candid in weighing opposing urgunientH. 1 bike Walpole, 
he was fond of (Valuing his measures wit It one or twotollrggnos 
round a ilintier-lablc. Ills mind was very ristepHve to tho ideas 
of others, and ho was aroused of net always acknowledging his 
obligations.* Ho had a liigh senso of tho duty of a Prims 
Aliiiinter to Mqirriiilrml all the department# of government, and 
in critical periods of foreign jsiliry he frequently wrote tho diw 
spatches which tho Foreign Minister signed.* No minister hIium 
W alpole luul excrourd such uuqite.itioneil ami absoluto authority 
in the Government. 

Another consequence of the ascendency of Pitt was the 
complete termination of direct parliamentary corruption. The 
credit of the great and salutary change which Imd, in this 
respect, passed almost insensibly over (•luglish parliamentary 
lifu docs not, indeed, rust solely or even mainly with him. The 
system of corruption appears to have cutiliniicd with little or no 
aimUimwit through tlia administration of Lord North, but Urn 

1 So* Wflbwfnrn*’* U.jb 439. • liorni’* Ill*, PoIHIiihI 

* This wm Mpdotslly tow of lit* Mnmnniuiln nf I lie llukn nf U#*L* 
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Bookingham Ministry had almost extinguished it. Tho exclu- 
sion of contractors from Parliament, and especially Burke's 
groat measure of economical reform, which swept away a vast 
number of superfluous places and strictly limited tho pension 
list and the Secret Service Fund, lnnrk a new epoch in purha- 
mentary history. The long ministry of Pitt, however, confirmed 
what had boen done, lie was carried to power at the election 
of 1781 by a wave of the most genuine popular enthusiasm, and 
"VVraxnll was proliably correct in his assertion that no Mouse of 
Commons since tlm accession of the Mouse of Munover bad been 
elected with so little corruption. 1 A minister of perfect in- 
tegrity, who enjoyed great popular support, as well ns the eon- 
liilonco of tlie King, and of an overwhelming majority in the 
House of Commons, was not tempted to stoop to metlusls of 
government which hail been habitual in former Itirliunienls, 
and during his long ministry the traditions of the old system of 
corruption were finally out. Tbo finuneiiil reforms whi<‘li were 
his Hpeoial glory, contributed greatly to the puritienfiou of poli- 
tical life. Between 1784 and 1 7US> tin* numerous sinecure 
offices in the Custom Mouse were abolished, and it was slated 
that the expense of collecting n revenue of 22,000,001)/, in 1700 
ouly oxoneded by 3,000/. the expense of cnllwting » revenue of 
little more than 1 4, 000,000/. in 1784. Onn of the worst and 
most wasteful forms of bribery that lisui grown up during tint 
reign had lawn the custom of contracting loans and issuing 
loti, cry tickets cm terms which were below the market value, 
and then distributing shares or tickets among the supporters of 
tho Government. The minister usiiiilly settled with a few select 
friends in tho City tho tones on which a proposed loan should 
bo made, and gave them lists of the friends who were to Im 
favoured, with the specific sums to Is* assigned to «*aeh. In onn 
instance, towards Mm end of the ad ministration of Ixird North, 
the scrip was at a premium of 10/. per cent, two days is*fon» 
tho names of thn sulstoribcrs wen* sent to the Bank from tho 
Treasury. This abuse Pitt finally terminated. ‘When he desired 
to contract a loan, 1m gave public uotico in tho City through the 
Bank of England Mint lm would receive sealed proposals from 
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all who wished to Bend them, and in onler to guard against nil 
partiality thoy were opened in tha presence of the Governor anil 
jlopnLy-Govemor of the Bank. The lowest tender given by 
parsons of known credit was accepted, and Pitt woh aide with 
troth to assure the Housa of Commons that not a shilling had 
Loan reserved for distribution among his friends. 1 

Tim morit of Pitt in this respect is very great, but there is 
one serious deduction to bo made. No previous minister created 
poorages so lavishly lur the purpose of supporting his political 
influence, or unlisted so permanently and so injuriously the 
oharaol er of tho Iluusu of Ijords. At the time of the Ucvnlu- 
tion the (I i m iso of bonis consisted of ISO iemjKtrnl peers mid 
20 liishops. The sinudtiiuieous creation of twelve peers under 
Anno ibr tho |mrposo of carrying the peace of Utrecht , end the 
nuniorons emit ions that iininedintely followed the secession of 
(ioorgo r.,hiul given a great shock t.o puhlic opinion, and formed 
ono of tho thief nigumeuls for Kl unhnjHi's Peerage Hill in 1710, 
which provided that tho ICing should not have the j tower of wld- 
ing morn than six to tlm Mien ovisling number of 178 poors. 
Tho measure was rejected, but from this time till the death of 
George If. tlm prt*rogal.ivo of creating poors was exercised with 
groat inodemt.iim, and on tho accession of Ooorgo III. thorn 
were only 174- British Peers, twelve of whom were Roman 
Oatholies, and therefore incapacitated from sitting in .Itariia- 
ment. There hod been a Whig majority in tho House of Lords 
ever since the devolution, but it was one of tho flxod objects of 
George III. to destroy it, and at tho same time to make the 
grant of jieeragns u means of maintaining his iufluenoo in the 
House of Gonunons. Forty-two British peers were created nr 
promoted in the first ion years of his reign, uud about thirty 
more during the iwlmi nisi ration of Lord North. Kvon these 
ercatious, however, wolf) far surpassed liy Pitt. Burke's Keo- 
itmuical llefuriu Bill had swept away most of the sinecure ofliees 
by wldcili political services Iuul Ixien hilherto rewarded, and 
peerages Ixicamn in corisetpience much innre habitually tin 1 prism 
of public 1111). In the Arab live years of tho ndmh list ration of 
1’itt forty-eight poors were created, and when he resigned uflloe 

1 Itmm’s OlmratioM mmvHhff Hoe loo Slay’s Wait. Jlitimi, i> 
Ms Mi pp. 5(0 ■!& 327. 
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in 1801 he had created or promoted upwards of 140. 1 They 
were nearly all men of strong Tory opinions promoted for 
political services, the vast majority of them were men of no 
real distinction, and they at once changed the political tenden- 
cies and greatly lowered the intellectual level of the assembly 
to which they wore raised. 

A third consequence arising from the ascendency of Pitt 
relates chiefly to the period when Kngltmd was at war. It lum 
been constantly, and 1 lielievc truly, said that Pitt was not sue- 
cehsful ns a War Minister, that his subeidicH went lavishly hut 
often iinjirodiictively squander, d, flint his plntts went ill «on- 
ecived and ill executed, itnil that he hud uo real eye for military 
combinations, it must, however, bit added that it. wits a matter 
of Huprcnnt importance to Nnglmid, alien entering on her deadly 
struggle with the Jtitvoliitioii and with Niqiolriiii, that sliesliimld 
have been directed by a strong mid popular ministry even 
though it may have been in some respixtts inellieient. A weak 
minister could never have ruisitl the spirit of the people to 
an Iterate height, and it is extremely dimbUiil whether tint coali- 
tion against Napoleon would have been formed or maintained 
went it not for the unbounded eotiliditnctt of foreign potentates 
in tint strength of the Nnglish Mil list ry, itt its eouipleto itom- 
iiiiind of the resources or the nut ion, and in tint resolut ion mid 
stability of its chief. 

Passing fmm this class of services wo may next proceed to 
oxumino his diameter ns u legislator. His first mid prolwibly 
his greatnst tit, hi to n'gurd was his iiuanoinl administration. No 
olmraelnrisLiit of his intellect appears to have mom strongly im- 
pressed those who knew him than his extraordinary aptitude for 
nil questions relating to ligun'S, and having tukon tlio otllco of 
Chancellor of the hlxchcqunr ha gave financial measures tho 
most prominent place in the early yoars of his ministry, 'lids 
was in itsolf a matter of no small imtxirtuneo, for tlmso questions, 
resolving tliemselves for tho most part into dry mid intrieuto 
details, make little show in history and rarely exult, o an enthu- 
siasm or on intorest at all eomiuensitrato with their iirqx.irtnriro. 
Nations seldom realiso till too lato how prominent a place a 
sound system of finance holds among tho vital elements of 
1 Jtijr'i Omit. Ill K. i SM.m 
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national stability and well-lving; 1k*w few' political ohan<roH um 
worth purchasing by its sacrifice; how widely nurl seriously 
human happiness is affected by 1>lie (Imviiliill or ihi* perl url ml ion of 
national credit, orliy cxriv-sive, injudicious, ami unjust taxation. 
The condition of English finances on Ihn uceivdon of Hill was 
very serious. Tln> nreounlH of 11m war, wero still In a liugn 
degree unsettled. Thu (‘norniouK increase of debt during tlm 
war hod liccn amnnpnnied hy a grant dimiimlion of cninnicrcii 
result ing from tlm colonial lo.ses of Kicdniiil, while the Hniuircs 
lmd h(‘en allowed to fall into almost inextricable confusion, in 
tlm year ending Junimry l7Ht,tlin |H>rui»iu*iiti taxes, and tlm 
land and multi taxes, which were voted every year, jin alitrod 
together only about twelve and a half laillieiia, whieli was nearly 
two millions le-s than vvas rcipiin-d for tlm annual services and 
for the iiitenv.li of the funded debt . Hut in udditiou to this 
ileld. then* was a largo unfunded debt, the exact iminunt of 
winch eould not yet lie ai-eerlained, lait whieli was eerlaiuly not 
less than iiiurteen million!*, and these oui si muling hills wem 
circulated at a disemnit of fifteen nr twenty |ier rent. The deft, 
ctciuy in the year was not less limn tlinst millions, ami tie* 
|iuliliu err ilif was so low that tlm thren per cents more th.oi 
twelve nioutlis after the [Mime w«m Isdwocu fit) and f»7, wstrcvly 
higher than in the most unfuvoiimhlc |H*ri« n! of tlm war, more 
than ten |**r emit. lower l.liim immediately altar tlm signature of 
Hie preliminary treaties.' 

Most of (ho taxes fell greatly helow tin* enliniiito, chiefly on 
account of tlm ivivnl enornmns increase of smuggling. A. 
(Jnmmitt.ce of the House of ('iiiiiiiioiih (•stiumled tlm defalcation 
of the revenue produced hy this cause alone at not lesa than two 
millions. Whole fleet s-— including vessels of three hundred tom 
lamleii—weni employed in litis trade ; 40,001) [teruous on sea, 
and Irmrl are said to have lieen engaged in it. It was pursued in 
ninny distriiln with scarcely a semblance of comvaluicnl, alum li- 
the whole population conniving or concurring in it, and there 
Wuro complaints tliat agriculture was in scum places seriously 

1 Tomlin o’* TAfi> if Wtt , I. fija tlm war was mi lest Ilian SI.lKSi.Ixstf. 
4H!i, 4tUj Ktwilioiie's Life itf /‘il/, js uxnliwiva of lojiilisi h' ilebrntuinb 
Mm»|il«‘miiiW A Utah <\t t\m- IIiwiiV Inormte of thr Hertunv from 
mmv , iv. tit. deiira'' Ram slues 171*51 !v I7UU, ji. U 
that Um fUmling duht at tlw «ial nf 
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impeded by the constant employment of farmers’ horses in 
carrying smuggled goods to a distance from the shore. Pitt 
computed that at least 13,000,001) pounds of tea wero annually 
consumed in the kingdom, but duty was only pud on5,5U0,00U. 
Assuming, what was notoriously untrue, that the consumption 
of foreign wines was only equal to whut it had boon thirty-six 
years before, the revenue had hi this single article been de- 
frauded of 280,0001. a your. 1 

Tito abuses in tho postal revenue wero of another kind but 
equally glaring. In tho beginning of the reign every mcmlicr 
of buth IIouhos hod the right of franking ns until) letters ns lie 
pleaHuil, by wriLing liis name mid the wo ml ‘ free ’ on tin 1 en\ers, 
and he hud also the right of receiving free, letters addressed 
to liimself. Tlu*so privileges went soon emiritimiriy abused, 
(lovers of letters bearing the signutiiru of members of Parlia- 
ment wem sent by hundreds in boxes over the kingdom, for 
distributiun or for sale; tho forgery ’of franks limum* the com- 
monest of orimns; one meudier of Purliainnnt is said to have 
received no loss than 300Z. a year from n great memmtilo house for 
franking their correspondence, and uh letters might Ihi nddressetl 
witlioab payment to members in plow's when* (hoy wen* not 
residing, numerous other persons wen* iireustounsl, l*y an 
easily 0011000*1011 fraud, to receive their letters free under tin* 
iiamo of a member. It was computed that tho (iovomiiieut low 
tliroiigh tho friuikitig of letters was not loss than 170,000/. a your. 
An Act had 1 kh*h posse*! in 1783 slightly restricting tho privilegn 
of franking, oliliging tin* momliers to write t in* whole supen- 
scription of tlm letters they franked mid making tho forgery 
of fran kB highly penal, hut it proved quite iuNuilicieut to 
suppress the frauds connected with thu system.* 

The reports of a recent commission to inquire into tliopnhlio 
accounts had shown that this department wan honeycomlied 
with abuses. Trviwurcrs of the Navy had usually large sums In 
their hands which tltoy wore suffenid to retain even w1u*n out 
of oflleo, in some oases for no less than forty years. At the end 
of 1783, more titan forty millions of public money which lied 


1 WftctihflMon, In 40, GO. Tom- 
Uno, !L 170. 
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been issued for the public services were as jet unaccounted for. 
In 1785 there were four treasurers of the Navy and three 
paymasters of the Army besides those actually in office, whose 
accounts were still unsettled. The whole system of auditing 
accounts was little better than a farce. There were two officers, 
entitled ( Auditors of Imprest,’ who were ostensibly charged with 
this function, and each had in some years of the war received 
as much as 16,000Z., but their office had become a sinecure ; 
its duties were wholly performed by clerks, who confined them- 
selves to ascertaining that the accounts were rightly added, but 
without any attempt at a real investigation. Every kind of fraud 
and collusion oould grow up under such a system, and there 
appears to have been also littlo or no check upon the fees, per- 
quisites, and gratuities given to persons in official situations. 1 

The extreme multiplicity and complexity of duties opened an 
endless field of confusion and fraud. Created at differeut times 
nud without any attempt at anity or consistency, they formed a 
nuuio in which only the most experienced officials could move. 
There wore sixty-eight distinct branches of Customs duties. 
There were articles which were subject to no lews tliau fourteen 
separate duties. Different sots of duties imposed on tho same 
article had been appropriated by Parliament to puymout of the 
interest on different brandies of the National Debt. It was 
noticed by one of Pitt’B bost officials that so trilling an article 
as a pound of nutmegs paid, or ought to have paid, nine dif- 
ferent duties.* The amazing intricacy of tliis branch of tlio 
revenue made all preceding Chancellors of tho Exchequer shrink 
from any attempt to reviso or consolidate it, and it also formed 
a groat field of pntronugo. When Pitt became Minister there 
wore said to have been no loss than IOC alwoluto sinecures con- 
nected with the Customs. They were offices granted by patent 
and in the gift of tlio First Lord of the Treasury, mul their united 
income amounted to 42,0001.' 

It is the supremo morit of tho early years of tho ndministro- 
iion of Pitt that ho carried order and light into this duum, urul 

1 Tomllno.ii.pp. 28-83; Pari. /Hit. Qanrga Ilona, 
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placed the finances of tlie country once more on a Bound basin. 
It is impossible within the scope of a work like tho present to 
give more than a general sketch of hie iiiutncial reforms, and 
such a sketch con only do very partial justice to the industry, 
knowledge, ami skill with which he imuiipuhdod n Vint inulti- 
tudo of obscure and intricate details. J I is iirst object was 
to fund tho unfunded debt and to put down the smuggling 
trade. The former ohjent wiih gradually ncrninplbhed in I7H4> 
and 1785. To ottuiu the latter uiiuiy ineusmv', went adopted. 
Homo of them went entirely restrictive. An Act known im tho 
* Hovering Act’ authorised tho coiiliscalioii of a kind of vessel 
that was specially built, for tho smuggling trade, unci of all 
vessels currying tea, collee, spirits, and any goods liable to for- 
feiture on impnrttation, that went found at anchor or * hnverimr ' 
within four longues of tho const, mid an immense variety of 
regulations wore mode for preventing frauds iu the prooe.-s nf 
distillation and for increasing the dilllr.idties mid dangers of (he 
vast smuggling business which was curried on by vessels in the 
regular trade. 1 At tho same time, iu I ho truce spirit of Adam 
Smith, ritt dearly recognised tho fact that tho extraordinary 
development of smuggling iu any urtido is a proof thut tint 
duty on it is oxcossivn, and ho adopted on a large* sen In flu* 
polity of reducing and equalising duties, and diffusing the burden 
over a wide urea, it whs found by ox|*>rienrn that the duly on 
tea gavo riso to the most numerous frauds, and it hud hitherto 
proved impossible to detect them. Pitt, reviving n policy 
which hiul Isain purmied by I Viliam,* reduced this duty from 
110 to 12J| pur cent., mid provider! for the loss which the 
exoluiquur might possildy incur hy largely increasing the duty 
on the windows of houses, which it was not possible to evade.* 
The duty on British West India nun, which was another imjsirt- 
anfc arfcido of the smuggling trade, whs also greatly diminished, 4 
while the duties on wino wero transfirmsl from tlm Custom 
House to tho excise, which was found the least expensive and 
'the moot effectual method of oollnoting them.* This mis tha 
method which ‘Walpole had endeavoured to introduce in i 7’.W 

» 84 Ctoo. Ut» wl % e. 47. Sf • >4 Ocm. III., ns* S, ct. 38. 
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and which lie bad been compelled by popular clamour to 
abandon, bat Pitt carried it in 1786 with little difficulty. The 
alumna in franking letters were remedied by a measure which 
hod been recommended in a report on the Poet Office during 
Slinlburun’s administration, reducing the privilege to very 
moderate limits. It was provided that no member of Purliiw 
intuit could frank a letter unless he wrote, together with liis 
name, the post town from. which it was to be sent, tlio day 
uf tlio month, and the year, and no member could receive 
freely letters addressed to him except at liis actual place uf 
residence. 1 

These measures were carried ont with groat caution. Though 
it wus probable that the redaction of duties would soon bo eoni- 
peiisated by increased consumption and more regular payments, 
I’itt did not trust to this. It wns his first principle in finntieo 
tlmt a dear and considerable surplus must bo cnsibud, and lie 
rnurugi'ously imposed a great musH of additional taxation in tlm 
form of duties on different articlos. In tlm budget of 17Ht 
new taxes worn imposed which were estimated to produce 
1)001. in the budget of 1785 lie imposed taxes to the 
amisinb of rather mure than 400,000/.* In the first yearn of his 
iulmiiiistrutieii lie imposed or increased, among other taxes, 
those on carriages and horses, on sport, plate, bricks, huts, ami 
perfumery ; lie extended the system of trade licences; he 
inemsed the postage oflettcrs and tho taxes on newspapers and 
lulveiiisoineuts, and lie introduced tlm prehabo and legacy duties. 
Frauds in tho revenue were, at tlm same time, conduit ed ami 
greatly diminished by a complete roergunisation of tlm Machinery 
of uuditiug accounts. One measure * for U'tter regulating tlio 
ollic'o of tlm Treasurer of his Majesty's Nuvy' provided that nil 
sums issued by the exchequer for tlm service of tlio navy should 
lie placed in tlio Hunk to bo witlulruwn only us roipdred, mid 
that tlm treasurer should close his aocounts every year. My 
another moosuro tlm 1 Auditors of Imprest ’ wore alsilishoil, and a 
botti-d of five commissioners was appointed witli tho largest mid 
most stringent powers of uuditiug tlio public accounts of every 
department. By a third measure o siinilur lsjdy was appointed 
1 84 Oeo, TO, mm. 8, a 97. 
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to impure into c tho fees. jrrxii mul omitlnnmTif s’ 
revived in public ulliiv*, uml into nil aim *.-m connect ed with 
thorn. 1 * * 

The importance of tlr^e nie.'MiiVN in purifying Kngli di 
administration can hardly In* e\ai»j*/er»»li , d. and if i- a ^Inmit d a ul 
insfuiitXMd‘ fliepenertuig influence i.f p,irt\ pint Unit Sheridan, 
uml even Ilurke, who uu** liim^a-il" t In* mil bur r*l' tin* fir f luvjii 
meusarr of ernnomicnl reform, diould h.ive ridiculed (lie minute 
economies of Pit!, luiinhies liim it li ‘ biinfiii*/ in lm].^ smd 
corners’ for uIhim^, uml di^mliinvr hi-. i,;im iiiv flu* iiupdriitg 
inin lees mid penpihiles us 11 4 rufeiihdiin*/ bill in-fituled Jbr file 
purpose (if pr^ iug into vermin ulai.es. 1 There uni u fur truer 
uml nobler ring in Ihe lungua^e of Pi M, who deebired that lie 
could nut conceit c how tm\ l!i#;di li mini* fivimidd con <id''r him- 
self' justi lied in oiuill.iiig 1 mi) exertion llial iiii.dd Imd. even in 
tins most minute |mrtiruhir, to promote flint eeononi t v nu which 
ihe recovery of the State faint its j»n- ml. ilejov, id iluutioii no 
much depended/ 1 

It was in this class of legislation flint ihe true great ne<.« nf 
Pitt was most oleurl) shown. Iii iiieuMip-s of a mure splendid 
and iui|Kmintf character ho was rarely really mreejisfiil, but, no 
minister displayed mom industry and skill in remedy in*/ de- 
tailed abuses, di revering tin* muses (lint rendered particular 
lira i miles of tint revenue unproductive, inf rr«« I tiring order, mui- 
plieily ami eemiomy into great department 4 of nnlinn.d finnuri*. 
Thu greater part of tbis kind of work, it is (rue, is idwo\s 
aeeomplished by perniaiient ollioiuln, tint] n very large proportion 
of tilm financial measures of Pitt were m vivo I h of men/ u res or 
projects of Walpole uml Pelham, or results of mi#tfo..tioim mode 
by Adam Smith or other political writers.* Hut Pitt had nfc 
leust the merit, of )tcm*iving Iheir value, and it wiih his 
eloquence and influence that earned them through Parliament 
in this doss of questions tie displnjed a remurkublti degree of 
candour aud moilerntion in accepting criticism and modifying 
or withdrawing unpopular schemes. Tima in 1 784 lm withdrew 


1 Tniiilhir, II. ..19. 
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a pmp. *>r«I duty on coal, a proposed lictmra for hop plan tin#, 
mid a proposed tu\ on ribbons ami <^n uzo, whim he found them 
to In* unpopular. mid Hiilrd 11 ut ml other tuxes in their plan -. 1 
in 17 ^o ho abolished the duties on bleached anil dyed cot but 
#nods, which li fid I >ooii imposed in the precedin# year, on (lie 
jjToiiml 1 hull they had been found 1>j experience to bo injurious 
nr uii|>n nlni'f i\ i k , and at a later ]M»rind, and on similar grounds, 
la* repeuled t.lm taxes In* had imposed on sho^, on maidservants, 
and mi fnivipn #lnves. ,J 

Tin* i*'M*nli , ,dIy business character ofliis ininislry was duo to 
Iniicclf, and imperially In his I ml>it of Konkin# advice and 
mi 1 1] mi'll oliiolly outside his I'ahiuet. I In was slill thu only 
nioiiihor ofllio Cnliinot in Iho House of rnmmniis, and thn |M*ers 
who were his colliiioiiin si m*iii to have omit ri !m toil nothin# to 
Ids popularity and very liith* to his slivn#lh. Tlmrlow and Urn 
I hike of liioliinond wore Inith iiu*ii of i/roal ability, lmt the (irsti 
was iMinlly at least a/ iniioli an omhan'.is iimut a., a support, and 
the latter was extremely unpopular, Camden, who was now t.lm 
President of thu Council, had hot a #niit. deal of lib old eimrpy 
and amlot ion, mnl, oxoopf. on tho l!e#eney ijnediou, la* rarely 
(onk a prominent part in debate, tiow or, who held the Privy 
Seal, nurrely opened his mouth in Parliamont. Carmarthen 
ap|te.ir^ to have omn looted fui*ei#a atliiirs with di#nity and 
l.nnw lod#e, hut ueillior In* ie«r Sydney, the other Seorol ary of 
Slate, had any uiuoiml latent, or was capable of addin# any- 
iIiiiipi* in the Mi*oii}:lli of th<* Mini 1 try. It watt from mini .tor.* 
Aim were not yet in the Cabinet that Pitt derived ino.-t in*, bl- 
aiioe, 1 ' mol at wive all from Pumlas, the trea^iir'i* ofllio navy, with 
whom IV* *m the time of the downfall of lie* Shelburne Ministry Im 
bad Ih'I'U on term' of warm personal IVieudsliipimd who enjoyed 
11101*0 of his political eoiitiileuoe Mam imy other itimu This utile 
Seotoli lawyer laid imthiu# of the moral #nuu|i*ur, the dis- 
InterivttodiioM'., thorousistonoy nr the superb olni|ueuoo of Pitt, 
but be had n lhr #reu 1 er cxjiericiirn of business and of men, far 
mom (Kipulur and rnnriliufory iiuunierH, mid one of Mm very 
best political jttd#iiu*iils of his time. Ilo was im unpolished 
but most useful debater, shrewd, practical, read) ,11ml conrii#i*ous, 

1 Tnmltwf, U m I7it 177. 
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and hi) hail n Bpeci£i]] a \ wide knowledge of all mutters rt^Ial iu^r 
to trade. The recount ructinu oft In* Hoard of Trade iii 178(> up- 
pears to have been fully jiisliib*i 1 l>v tin* pnnninnnre \\ Iiic-li trade 
questions were assuming iii HngliMi (wilit u-rt Willi Jenkinnon, 
now Lord [Tewkesbury, iih ils prudent, ami William Grenville, 
afterwards Lord fJrenvillo, a*> its vn-> *-| ii > i*si<l« > nt, it beeamn one 
of the most efficient departments of tin* adniim.-lrnlimi, and 11 m 
apostasy of Eden in 1/tSli traml'erred another man who was 
eminent ly distinguished for liis knowledge of commercial ques- 
tions from the Opposition In the (inverimieiit. Pitt appears to 
have also laid extensive rrmmimiifiilions with leading authorities 
on trade outside the sphere of jm dities, and In* gained the full 
confidoneo and support of the trading claves, who wen* e\erv 
year rising to greater influence. It was lielieved that lie alone 
of Primo Ministers had thoroughly mustered the commercial 
system of the country and luul made its developmeul the first 
object. of his policy. 

His financial HtatoinentH were uiast^Tpieces of comprehensive 
and luminous tixpoiulion 5 1 and lii« great measure in 17*7, rnu- 
anlidating the different brunches of (hist oil w mid H\cise, was 
one of llio most important in English commercial history. Tin* 
intricacy mid mul tiplieity of duties had indeed Income infoler- 
able, mul the ministry of North laid already uudertaketi to deal 
with it, and had taken some steps in the direction of consolidu” 
tion, but. it was reserved for Pitt to carry* out tin* work in ail its 
details. JIo abolished the existing run III furious ilnLica mid drniv- 
backs, anil sulwtit.uied for them a single duty on each article, 
amounting oh nearly as jxisHibln to the aggregate of the duties it. 
had previously paid; and all duties and other taxes, instead of 
being divided os heretofore into a numlxirof distinct funds, were 
now brought into one general fund, called the fJonsoIidattfd Fund, 

» Mr. OladsUmo, In one of his flnnn- of public economy t a work, and one 
olal R|K*fohoK» him of ted the following of the finest works upon jintatM awl 
dehcrlpticm of Wit's ttnclgct H|*wi*h of thrnrHieaJ flrmmrn {tint uter di/rtne 
170 B £iom Mullul du fan ; * ITroin the guUhwl th* pen of a phllcMniihar mid 
tlinntliatclelltMiVtttlveiiNMtmhlii*filiAve etafesmim, Wo may aiid this static 
exlMted, 1 chmbt whothrir any uum nutnt to the litxrnurl rMwiiiriiiw of 
ever heard a dlftplay of that natum irnoh men an Ailnm Hinitli, Arthur 
equally xxtcmlMhlng from Its extent, Young, xml Htnart, whom tho nil* 
Its pmiiMion, and the talent* of he nlxlt? luiuouml with his quotation#/ 
author. It l» nut a epeecti tfpoken by - OlHdxtoou’x A¥ nun<*lal NtHtrmri 1/4 
tho mhilNior, It is a twmplrt* course p. ID. 
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out of which nil flu* diflorent eludes of | credit'*'*# were 
to bo paid. In settling tin* new* «Inl it-s, IriiiM i* -n - hit** ii.'iuiUy 
changrd into Urn next. highest integer, mid by fhi.i menu, a 
gain of about 20,1)1)1)/. a year \\ ;is ulluiiieil. I SnrK>* and P'i\- 
warmly eulogised this measure, which wn# curried with gi ncral 
airant. Its principle was simple and by no menu* ori dual, hut 
t.lm magnitude mill complexity of tin* ia Ic is /uflieh nMy ..hov.ii 
by the fact Unit nearly iivolalimi , wit* 1 i 1 *-* ••• an in carry 
it into cHeet, 1 l*iil,at the same lime, while rtormni ing ami 
simplifying ihi.svast depart merit, id*. I aim d from filling up the 
imnimmH sinecures connected with (lie Pudorii Ilou-e when 
they became \ a runt, and at hot, when lifly of thorn had in thm 
way fallen in, he aMished Ihem rdln'/MfleT in 171*- « v 

it must he ridded that. Mitt, though m if the l*rf, was the 
second leading minister who had thoroughly ma imvd ami 
adopted Adam Smiths views almiil five trade, Shelliuriie.it 
is true, in (his respect anticipated him. hut I 'it I Imd n lunch 
greater power and opportunity of einUidvpc' Id* principle.* in 
legislation. His two great measures of tlii « hind were the com-i 
luorniul propositions relating In Ireland, width la* brniodif fbr- 
ward in I7K5, and tlu* enuniiemal treaty with IVmec, which ho 
curried in I7H0. The history of the fnrumr will !»*• isbibd i*|, 
length in nnutlier pnrt of this work. It will lure Is* Miili- 
cieut to any tlmt the origimd proportion . of Pitt, wliieh worn 
accepted liy the Irish Parliament, would heie e fnbli h*«d com- 
plete free trade, commercial efpudily ami romprncify between 
Kngliuiditml Ireland; the latter country piivlumbig the mlvan- 
tngo by an annual emit rilnil Inn to llm Hippnfi of the Ilriii h 
navy. The Hcliemc wuh eminently ww* nud )ils»mi, and if carried 
into nffnrl. it would have prohahly added "really tofhe pn* poriry 
of both countries, and would have united Hum ill ii Und of 
the closest intimacy, l! n fori u rial ely the jiwlmi y with whhh 
Mngliah maimr»eluri*rs Imd long regarded the progre^ of Iri Ji 
iuduatry wmt by iio means nfitiri j Pitt war* compelled by tie: 
preHHuroof t.lm trading interest to modify the oHi/ic ( ,d pivjww- 
tiouH, and among the elaimea introduced in the new version w as 

1 27 Of*t. Ilf, tu 12: Howe I I'd the / , nt , iV /'i/rr#* 

///■rf. n/ /WiivrMrft, U. 1WI{ Tniiiliuc, ii, <Wv *i\ nmt the infim w ttf ihn Cwa, 
pp. ana smo. pp. $i f in. 

4 ON I ton, Ml, o. Hi) ; Kcmi* Ofavr* 
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0110 binding the Irish Parliament on n lnrge chr-s nf r|iicMi<ms to 
enact all such laws as might hi* hermfier enacted in lOughiml. 
Bach a proposal might have been wise or the reverse, but it was 
plainly inconsistent with the complete independence of the Irish 
Parliament whii-li had been erdublbilicd in 1 7cS2, and of winch 
Irish politicians wore extreme^ jealous urnl on tins ground the 
amended propositions were rejected in Ireland. It wn** after- 
wards oua of tlm mortt anient undies of (iruttau and other lead-* 
ing Lrish politicians to renew the negotiation and Mahh\ih il 
permanent commtTeiul union between Fnyhmd and Ireland on 
the lines of tlm original scheme, and without, infringing on tlm 
constitutional independence of the, IrMi Parliament, Lord 
Luniulmvne strongly advocated this* course, 1 * * * * * * but Pitt, either from 
tlm priMSureof other cares, Innn resentment at the rejection of 
his former schemes, from fear of amusing enuimcreiul jeulnuM 
in Fmglaml, or perlmps from a desire to beep the fpiehtinn open 
fur tlm purpose of negotiating a legislative union, deelined all 
overtures, and the commercial relations of the two countries 
remained as they had Ijhui established in 17^2, 


Tlm t.reaty with Fnmm was more mere, sPil, aud if seems to 
me to constitute Pitt's chief title to legislative fame. The 
policy of commercial treaties was at. this time a favourite one, 
in 17W5 such a treaty had lieen negotiated between Knglutid 
and liussia for twenty years, ami if, wns ch icily Mnglisli commerce 
that lmd raised Archangel from a Hindi (billing village into tlm 
gn*at centre of northern tmrln. Much |Hilitieiii alienalion, how- 
ever, had lately grown up between the two count rles, and tlm 
treaty whh suffered hi expire, though Husnu had in 17 do cem- 
elmlcd a commercial treaty with tlm Hmj»eror,aml was in process 
of negotiating one with France. 9 The project of a commercial 
treaty between Knglaud and France was an idea of iSImltmriie, 
Ah early as 17(H) that very able man had protested against, the 
nation that Franco was the natural aud inevitable enemy of 


1 In Ills HfWAoh on the ttwimarelnl 

treaty with Eninas lei said, 'Hu 

tniritwl tlui old nro|K»Htllt»nn [to Ire* 

laud | would bn Himpllflml and 

williuut delay and without belli# 

ml xml with any point off mlitlcK jmr* 

tioularly wltti LhuL to which thu w«nno 


off Imland pmvwl m tot ji I ly avrr<«, 
namely, ohthrlii# her to adopt lire 
[die Illy all our furllmr nut* of inula* 
VarL Hhf. % xxvl. fxto, 

* Hco Anti ml 1786, p, 

Mb 
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England, mid iio liucl taken tho first steps to negotiate, «t Mitt 
close of the American War, a commercial treaty between Mio two 
countries. 1 The French ministers appear to have strongly 
favoured a polity of free trade,* and in one of tiro artieleH of 1 lot 
Peace of Versailles it was agreed tliat commissioners should bo 
appointed to make now commercial arrangements between tlio 
two countries on tho basis of reciprocity and mutual convenience.® 
The English, however, for soino time, showed no dttsiro to carry 
out tho project of the treaty; the French prohibited several 
English momifactures which had been lbrnierly admitted into 
Franco, and a groat contraband trade had grown up. Under 
tliese circtnusl uncos, Pitt revived tlio idea of a close coinmercinl 
tivafcy with Franco. Eden was soloctud as tho English nego- 
tiator in Paris, and the treaty was signed in .September 178G. 

It was to continue in force for twelve years. It established 
between the two countries eonipletn liberty of navigation and of 
commerce in all articles that worn not specifically ovrepted, 
admitted the wines ni' Franco into England at. the siuno duties 
hitherto paid by those of Portugal, reduced tlio duties on a long list 
of tho prinuipul articles of Uitli countries, and provided that all 
goods not sped lied were to pay only such duties as were paid by 
tlio most favoured nation, without prejudice, however, to tlm 
‘ Family Compact’ of 1701 on the one side, or to tlm Methuen 
Trinity with Port.ugal on tho other. Privateers belonging to any 
princo at war witli one of tho contracting parties might no longer 
etpiip themselves or sell their prises in thu ports of tlm other, 
and tlm religious worship, property, and prsounl freedom of the 
inhabitants of each coimtry when residing in tho other wen* 
carefully guaranteed. 

'Phis policy required some counigo. Tlio memory of tho 
explosion of indignation eiuised by tho commercial clauses of the 
Treaty of Utrecht had not died away. Tim popular nutipatny 
to France bad naturally acquired a fresh strength during Mu* 
American War, and it was not forgotten that Pitt's own ihlhcr 
had boon beyond all things anl.i-Uallican. In add ii ion to Fox, 

iiurko anil Hhcridnu, tlm treaty was assailed in tho liousn of 

« 

1 KttxriMiirfou'H Ktfp nf ftht'lhurnt** rWw/vf, iv, Sli), 

U1 lIMi, U)7, HIM, 3MG, * AnHhinti thr/vimNifatiV, 1, Mi. 

1 tMju M^ihumua’H Annuls uf HU, lnii, 1^7. 
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OnnnnonH with jjreat elmim n»v by J *liil i ■ > I'Vanei- ; 1 Tlmil, 
yvIioho Hpocrli im this hi*. m '•1011 estorled wane eulooirf. from his 
oppuiieiitu; ii 1 it L by (Siv\, in a msinlt n >pi ■»r!i winch ul once con- 
vinced the I Li mho t.linf :i new debuler of aim **t lie* lir-t. rank 
had Appeared among them. Pill hinci'lf made inn* of hU 
greatoHti speeches ill defence of tin* ineiMin*. and In* w.k some- 
what feebly supported in the (’oiiitiion*- b # \ Wilberl'oree. f >n-fi\ 
and Dun das. In the House of l«nrds. hi ml Luo-dowm* did'mded 
the principle) of the treaty with ma-terU fihiHfly, thoicjli ho 
criticised hi a very hostile spirit some of its details. 

The tpicsf imi was armed on cimI cm i n-ly dediurl ground-. 
Li Hiking ill it In mi its purely com mei vial u peel it we*' i*i mf cin I«*i| 
that no treaty could In* more iul\nMt. ,i ^ i nic < him *oe well lY.nuv, 
It opened to Kuglish iiiiiviiilhi'iiinT^ on till ictoii tie market of 
moiv than 211,0011, IMH) of pi>i7>oN«. u inarl.H wlmdi wn- oh* »• at 
hmnl, which must produce expedition 1 and in pi, in return ■, mid 
which would probably c\enl null v pr«.el Ku »!i ii pn*»b over the 
greater part of Hu rope, Wind, wu •• t licpi* to cniniierhuhinee ihi* 
boimlit'f TUo Kugliidi nnimilhcf mv. . wop** veil e lubli bed. 
With the Knglisli Kupi*Pi«*oily ill capital nml coal tln*y vn-n 
never likely to Im hliiiken. They wen* iioti ,» iutf with nu r.i- 
ordinary rapidity, nml their frr* , :d wind wu* a tmm* cJmidod 
markr*t. This market, the treaty would jmo them, ami i 1 would 
morn than compensate I hem for tin* le.* of tin* monopoly in 
Amrrirsa. France, mi tin* other hand, was pre-eminent h a 
country of wiues anil brandies, of oil and vinegar, article* 
whirli Kurland did not produce, mid u liioli it wax a great nhjeot 
to lutr lo obtain at aoiieap rah*. The two oniihfrie.t wen* thin 
peouliurly Kited to oarry on a in ill null \ advantageous trad* , fop 
each hud itn own diatinot. staple ; each produced in great almu* 
dmtrn wluit.the other wanted, and Mu* great mid leading linen of 
their rcwjiective richer did not. rlusli, It was true that duties mi 
a number of articles of import wen** to lav lowend cm an average 
fifty per oi n(i, 9 hut if. was a woll-e^idilislmil in id often a wee policy 
to surrender revenue fur great commercial pui'|JoscH. Nor wu'/oifli 
a surrender likely to la* serious, lor increased consumption would 
rapidly recuperate the Treasury, and Mm chief loss would eorfaudy 
fall upon the smuggling trade, whieh it was ii uuiin object of recent 
commcruiid legislation to aupjmum. French rmubrica were ahso- 
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lutcly prohibited in England except fur exportation, but \ <-f they 
were liotoriimnly in general uses. French hires wen* ub^'lutely 
prohibited, yet it wuaHaidthal.iiiriretilmiitwtvIliii'ilx of what was 
called LuckinyliniuHliire liice wtw limile in Fniinso. 1 Not morn 
than COOjUOO gallons of brandy win legally imported into 
England, and according to the bent cbiinintrH ln i l %v«*» u ^•h» j ush> 
aud 400,000 morn ware Ktnnggled. 

It was said that ilia trade witli Portugal would la* mini'll by 
the Eivnch Treaty, but the assertion was ut lin'd an eNug's-m- 
t.inn. Wo had bound ourselves by I In* Methuen Treaty I •» suliulti 
Portuguese wiiic'H at duties a lliinl IjoIuw llmse on l*r- •m , li 
wines, aud Pitt wan prepared, if tin 1 duty on French wim\. wsh 
reduced, to make a corresponding redueliim on Hhi-m* of IWfug.il. 
If in other rn.pertH the trade with Portugal iliiniiiMu d, this 
whh but a. slight counterpoise to the great, benelit of I li»* openim* 
of’ tlio French market. The Portaging* trade win. inalbili' (mil, 
iiml declining, and there hud been nf late great complaint- of 
the obstacles which the Purtuguriu the eminent had thrown in 
it-s way. 

The political ohjection whh that, which va* deemed mo -I Ibr- 
mididde, and on this point ls»1 li Pitt ami liord l.iiii-dimiie pro* 
tested in the Htrongn*t and most, eloquent b*rmi lemin t the 
popular notion that Unglued and France were natural euemie . 
<r I\> Huppose tluit any nation could Ihi uimlterulriy tlircnrm* ni 
another wuh weak atul childish. It luul no found mien in the 
cx|>ericiico of uatiouH nor in the hUlory of mail. It win a libel 
on tlm constitution of] Mlitical societies aud supitoed lie* iwb- 
tenoo of diahulieal malice in tin* original fr.uiin of man/ It wsh 
not true that all the bent KnghMi traditions wire tindifiou* of 
hostility to France, (tluse friendship with that numlrt itu* the 
policy of Hii/nlieth, of Mroinwrll, aud of Walpole. Tim mo t 
deadly blow that had heen nwnlly dinged a^aiu-t the 
]Hi1itic!al system of Europe wim the parliliou of Pohtnd uii uei. 
in which France had no |«irt, ami which would lnv#e lie«*u im- 
possible if England and Frauen had Ihh-ii cordially imileil, It 
was an ants said fjord LauMlowne, which, ‘if kingdom i are to 
Iki judged hereafter like iiieu, must one day inw # t with condign 
punishment, 1 and lie added, Mint if he h.» I not r«r*ed to twi 
1 iW. Ithu as. I If li IK*» 
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Secretary of Slato in 3 7C!) it had boon his c full intent inn to linvo 
prnpoi eel to tlio King of Franco \i confidential as well as an open. 
connectionwii.il Groat Britain in order to have proven! wl Unit, 
reproach to Europe/ 

The truth im v ns Pill, urged with mlmirnlilc force, that Fnuici 1 
and England, instead of bring doomed Iij nature to constant 
enmity, are from their cireuiiiMuiices peculiarly fitted for 
friendly connection, and ciirli nation Has been sacrificing its 
most, real interohls through political jenhiu.iy. c 15j promoting 
habits of friendly intercourse and mutual ln*in-fit ,* the treaty 
would have at least. 4 tin* happy tendency of making the two 
natiiiiiK enter into more intimate connect inn with each other,* and 
as their tastes, manners, and iiileiv*N were blended or u^siiiii- 
lated, the chances of future war would steadily mid certainly 
dimmish- If, however, the old hostility wen* unhappily renewed 
there wan nothing in the new arrangement to weaken the mili- 
tary resources of Enghiuil, for a commerce which umdo her 
richer could only make her stronger. 

it was idle to argtio from the IWmi of Utrecht, against the 
proHonti treaty. The commercial t.rruly iinder (Jlucoii Anne was 
rejected mainly through party iiinfitcs, and it was rejected at a 
time when England possessed very few of the mamifaHures in 
which slut is now without a rival. Tliut. Urn conduct of Franco 
to England during the American War win extremely unfriendly, 
Pitt fully acknowledged. But the policy of nations should not. 
ho determined by mere motives of rcMmltneut, mid it was u 
matUirof legitimate prido that, after ho many efforts to crush 
England, Franco now acknowledged herself to have failed, ninl 
was looking forward with eagerness to th« benefit of an amicable 
connection. 

Hindi wore tint chief arguments urged on lmlinlfuf Lhn treiity. 
The arguments on the other Hide, if less Hound, are certainly not 
hiflfl worthy of the attention of historians. The edd belief that 
all wealth consists of money, and that therefore trade can only 
lm beneficial to the country wlueh obtains the largest return iu 
gold, was steadily waning, but it still found oue very able advo- 
cate iu Parliament The speech of Henry Flood illustrates with 
singular fidelity the economical ideas of a gnneration which was 
now passing spuodily away. ‘ England and Franco,* lie said, f arc 
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naturally and invariably rivals/ 'It was impossible but nno 
must liave the advantage of tlio other in all 1 milieu of this 
nature; 9 the nation winch is at mice the poorcM. and the urn f, 
abstemious 'will always drain from the richest, in all comiuht- 
ciol intercourse, 9 and for this reason ‘Franco must ultimately 
diminish our Rpecie and increase her own/ Since t olhert, the 
French had been steadily advancing in miiiiiifurtmv.s. * Hurl 
they not a hundred towns now employed in the woollen miinu- 
facture? Have they not considerable ironworks? Were thc\ nob 
estublbliiug with all possible expedition anrl eunninc'cinoiil. I lie 
manufacture of cottons V 9 France hail, in a word, muimfueltiivs 
of the wuno kind as those of England, amply Millieieut to supply 
her own market, Biillicienl perhaps to invade tlie Ku;> It h market, 
and England will therefore he obliged to pay not in mniiufnr- 
tures but in sperie for tin 1 ! wines, brandies, and nli\rs, which she 
will receive. Monopoly, nmu'ding to Flood, is the fir t condition 
of profitable commerce. It is tin 1 main iid\anl.c*e of colonics 
that they supply such monopolies, and ‘in all CMintuemul 
treaties with foreign powers (he true policy ii to ai'ipim* jm 
many of them in your favour us you po siblv euu, and to 
diminish if possible those of the nation with which you are 
in treaty/ [tut France from lier soil ami elinmie already 
posnoHses a physical monopoly of the products the would chiclly 
send to England— and those products were objects not of 
necessity but of luxury — while England has no monopoly of the 
lnanufactured goods she desires to sell* 

'The groat objects of such a country as this an* thorn coun- 
tries which am destitute of maim fact, n res, but rich in bullion 
or in necessary or highly useful conmioililies, Spain, from 
defect of industry and from abundance of bullion, in micIi an 
object. Holland, from defect of territory mid from mmiucrchd 
opuloiujo, is another. The Northern kingdoms are objects from 
the pkmty of commodities of 1 lie first and second neeodly/ 
Hub a trade wit.li a country which will supply tm mainly with 
luxuries, will drain away our specie, and will destroy the mono- 
poly of our own munufautui’es in the home market, is not n 
benefit bub an evil. It is never wine to ri«k the certainty of 
the home market for the chance (if any other, ( The market of 
the world is a groat tiling in sound; but in reality Uie home 
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market is in every country gmili'r than that of ull llin rest ul 
the world.’ It iB greater in extent, it is iuvulimble from its 
steadiness and itB security. ‘ Foreign cr>nsuiii|ition is only 
worth to British indust ry that sum hy which the experts of 
Great Britain exceed all that she import* for heme consumption.’ 

The commercial ideas expressed in this speech differ, how- 
ever, widely from tlioso which were ndvinieei] hy tho leaders of 
the Opposition. Fox expressly dinchiimed * flint, mode of argu- 
ing which deemed exjsuTs n gain and imports a low.,’ and Murk** 
deehuvd that lm felt no jealousy of the inaimfiietiires of Kivniee 
and believed flint for a long period our Ji-eendeiiey in this 
department was overwhelming, though lie conteinlisl tint a 
eloso commercial alliance must ultimately ‘Mend the property 
of tlm two kingdoms ’ to the great adviintiiga of the jKxiivr one. 
Tluiy argued, however, Unit oven eoininereiully wn should lo*o 
inoro through tho treaty than wo *Piiiieil. Tho loss to tlm 
revonuo from tlio reduction of duties would lm grenter; the 
diminution of smuggling would Ini sinnller Ilian was pmlieled; 
and Unglued in gaining the French market would sneriliee others 
wliioh worn inoro secure if not more luenilive. The I Vfiiyuo.o 
trade was mini to fall oif, the Methuen Treaty would pro- 
hably not lx* ronuwed, ami thus Kiighmd would lose one of her 
oldest and steadiest commercial connect ions. Already tho 
Kin|x*mr, irritatnd by tho manifest preference of the Hnglish 
(iovoriiinonti for Frauen, had retaliated by iin|>o*iiig crushing 
duties on Hnglish goods in Flanders, 1 and it wuh probablo that 
othor foroigu powors would follow ills example, Fratioo had of 
late mitered most st*riously into rivalry with Unglisli rmiiiuoreo 
in tlin I /want, and onn of luir groat objects wan to obtain tho 
carrying triulu of tho Moditemuuum. 'Through her rivers and 
canals she intended to pour I, he cointriislities of Kugland into 
other countries. She had already by her jsilitins contrived in 
wrest our sluiro of tho Levant l.nuto from us, anil it was a jairfc 
■of her present design to divert the remainder from its former 
(’hailn(*l, and, by supplying till the ports in the Mediterranean 
Kiw tiirough tho Heimi, tlio Uaronnn, the Gaunt of Lnnginsloc, 
atul the Ithoufl, to ongross (hn carrying trndo of the lievnnt ami 
to rulu our factory at lieghrim ami our other establishments in 
* JH/l. Hint. xxvl. 419. 
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those sens . 91 It was a limltur of great cunnideratiun to 
England that France was now evidently paying a special 
attention to her ntivy, anil it should not bo forgotten that if a 
near trade brings immediate returns, it is the distant, trade of 
England whiuh cliielly festers and inaiuiaius her navul mipi- 
rionty. 

The main arguments, however, nf tlio Opposition wore of a 
political kind, and they show clearly the intense dislike and 
distrust of France which characterised the Whig part} till the 
French Revolution altered their views. Fox and ilurko both 
complained bitterly of the ‘narrow and confined ground 9 on 
which Pitt argued a quint ion that in reality affected vitally the 
whole disposition of power in Kuropn. France , 9 said Fox, fc is 
the natural political enemy of Rival Ilrilnin/ in spile of the 
apparent levity of her national character, for much more than a 
century and through all changes of administration and eirmim- 
Ht uncus, she had been governed on a regular anil constant idea, 

‘ that of overweening pride ami imtiiiunl aggra.mlii'.emenl .* Home- 
times by force of urnis, sometimes by negotiations, mmi-tinics by 
small and isolated but. well-calculated encroachments on I ho 
rights of weaker powers, sometimes by cummoruiul emmections, 
she tuul been steadily pursuing her otio object, the ncqiUMiioii of 
a dominant, influence in Kuropn. Kngland was her hereditary and 
her most formidable opponent. Him hail linen less consistent, 
than Franco, and under the Stuarts she had alttimhmed the task 
which belonged to her, but. since the Revolution her policy had 
been almost invariable. 1 Her trim situation was tlmt. of a great, 
maritime power, looked up to by the other powers of Kumpn in 
that to whiuh the distressed should fly for assistance, whenever 
France unjustly attacked them.’ Hut it was im|H»ssibln llmt. 
Kngland could maintain this independent ami suspicions attitude 
which was so essential to the balance of power, if her material 
interests were inextricably blended with those of France. 'Hie 
object of Franco in making this treaty was very obvious. * Him 
meant to draw this country into her scale of the bale tiro of 
power, which could not but make it preponderate; to tin our 
hands and prevent us from engaging in any alliance with other 
powers/ Tho policy of the (invnrmnutit. was a diroot rovorsitl of 

1 J Vtffil. Hint. xxvl. 
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tlm sett] lh! English jviliry Hincc« fli« HoveliiHim, and especially 
of the policy of Clisilluini, who hud declared in the strongest 
terras his rooted distrust find jealousy of France. Ifnw wall 
founded wnB his judgment events liucl but too clearly shown. 
No two sovereigns could lie more unlike limn Lewis XI V. and 
Lewis XVI., lmt the traditions of French policy wen* so persis- 
tent tlmtl ho mild and respectable sovereign who now occupied 
tlm French throms lmd fully rivalled the ambition, while lio hail 
attained much more than the siicce^, of his predecessor. 

Was it necessary to recall to KnglMuucii tho ]s*rlidy with 
which Franco had fostered the American revolt while duping 
Filmland by the most, pacific n«HuranceH, or the resolution and 
skill with which, when she hurl en.4 aside the musk. she had 
organised and sustained the coalition which deprived England of 
tho most precious of her colonies? Since that date she had been 
pursuing tho same ends by other nuiin.s. The fort ideal inns of 
Cherbourg worn rising with a menacing rapidity. The French 
navy was eagerly pressed on, hi Holland the |iurt a v opposed to 
tho IIoumo of Orange and the F.nglMi nlliaico win openly 
assisted. lly extending her com lingual inniicM ions France was 
childly seeking t-o prepare for Imr/elf new |H»litieaI alliaiCMV, to 
sow disHeusion among her opponents, to letter Ilnur t»'*iinu hv en- 
tangling engagements. This was the (.rue meaning of the s|»erinl 
commercial privileges which laid Intel} been given In America; 
of tlm treaty of nllinnon and commerce which lmd in !7>So been 
concluded with tho Netherlands; of the rnmmctvkd treaty which 
was being negotiated with Itiimrin; of the eagerness of France to 
negotiate a treaty with England. In I7H1 the father oft ho pre- 
sent minister had abandoned oilier- because on receiving secret 
intnlligenco of tho * Family (kmiiiart* lietweeii Fnmeo and Spain, 
Ida colleagues were not prepared nt mm to resent it by a fhxdara- 
fcwm of war against Kjwiin. lly one of tho clauses of tho com- 
mercial treaty, England was asked, for tho lirst time, formally 
to recognise that (Jnmjiaot. Tlm discouragement thrown by tho 
treaty on Portugal would prolmbly ileprho England of her most 
important ally in tho Mcditerrannim, and would jxwdbly turn 
tliafa ally into an enemy. Portuguese* statesmen would argue 
that if a clean commercial connection Imtwecn neighbouring 
nations was so (numliiirly valuable, Spain and Portugal were 
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nearer to each other than Franco and Ihiglinid, anil KnghMi 
policy might thus induco Portugal to throw In wolf into the 
uni is of Spain and to add her weight. to tin* already prepondera- 
ting power of tiro Houhc of Bourbon. 

Tn spite of tiro arguments which won* l hurt powerfully urged, 
tlin commercial treaty was curried through nil its principal stages 
by majorities nf more tlmn two in one, mid il cvcited no serious 
pm do or ii]i|Misit ion among 1 1m commercial classes. 'I’lie favour, 
or ati least nrapuesrence with whieli they iieeepied it contrasts 
reiimrkably with their violent opposition to ibo IrMi pmposi- 
tioiiH, and ibe contrast is tlm more remarkable «» Ireland was 
certainly far lew capable 1 hull Fnmee of mulling the maim- 
fneturcs of I'lugland. Tim diileivnee, however, in not ioe\- 
plieablo. Raglidi eommeree, ns we shall see, Inn I already great 
and s|iecinl legislnfhe ndwiiifages in it< deiilm'-* with Ireland, 
and Ireland eotild oiler no market comparable to that which 
free trade with Fra urn would nliiuvl certainly open. 

Tlm War ( ft lie French Ibwolntion, a few y«*ars later, lore to 
aliredH l.lu< itnmnereial Ireaty of Pitt, and by a htnuurely uu- 
fort nnatie fata tlm minister who had laboured no a-, .iduoimly to 
lay tlm foundations of a lasting friendship between two great 
uatioiiM which had hern for centuries divided was afterwards 
regarded by Franco as tlm most inveterate or her enemies. '11m 
merit of tlm conception of tlm French treaty Manga ehielly to 
(Shelburne, but Pitt dnsorves taucli credit for the skill and 
courage witJi which lm curried it into efli'ii. If it did not 
during I ha few years of its cxistcncn produce all ( In* advantages, 
it certainly produced little or nolliiug of the evils flint warn pre- 
dicted, ami it was an iui|mitnnt element in tlm great iimruimi of 
national prosjierity. One of its most remarkable cniisoc|uniircs 
was au iiuincdiuto revival of tlui taste for French wines which 
laid prevailed in Ragland beforo the wnrs of the Revolution, 
mid the importation of fiheso wines, which in Mm year Imfore 
the treaty was lass tlaiu 100, (Mg) gallons, rose in his years to 
683,000 gallons. 1 

Thu CJomiuorcial Tivaty was pmliably the most valunblo 
result of the legislation of Pi It. That, however, to which his 

1 Hiw m Intsrnuttig smmut at wins In Mr. (tlwhlitns's /twua'M 
tlm uliuugi'M la Ilia Kagltali Uuto fur SltitrmrHlt, )<p. l»l . Its. 
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contemporaries appear to liavo attached tin* jrrnatr 4 hripiirtuiici* 
was Ilia legislation for the purpose > il" reducing the Nulinual Debt, 
lie found that debt mi liis accession 1o office increased to abuufc 
2o0, 000,000/., winch was two and a half times iis large us tin* 
amount which Walpoli* thuiight it» possible fur Kniduud In sujs- 
pnri. JIu clearly saw iluil its magnitude was file chief permanent, 
element of weakness in the mil inn, anrl flml if it is pardonable 
nr uncesHiirv fur a nation in the siruirgle of n great war to throw 
a large portion of ilie co*t upon posterity, it is nt leuct. un- 
pardonable for a nation in limn of peurn In Ixsjueatli that, 
burden muliniinisheil to its children. In bringing forward a 
new loan in 1 781, for tic* purpose offmul in g a great jisirf of tin* 
unfunded debt, Un said that ‘ it had alaajs been his id>oi that u 
fund at a high rate of interest, was Mter for tint eiuinlrv than 
tho u at low rates; that a 4 )ier rent, was preferable to u J$ per 
cent., and a f> per cent. belter than a l> per r* id.’ <r rbe reionu 
of this/ lm continued, * was that in all 0|MHliuiH of fiuauen wh 
should liavo in our view a plan of redemption, (iradually to 
mlenm and to extinguish our debt ought e\vr to be the it bn 
pursuit of (loverninent, and every scheme and operation of 
fmiuuio should bo directed to that, end/ 1 In accordance with 
t.heso limvims it. was nun of his first objects, a* soon iih the 
(immees or I lie country would allow of it, to provide* a new 
sinking fund Ibr the redemption of the debt. 

iu 17811 ho already found it. possible to take considerable 
steps in this direel inn. Partly through the new taxation bo laid 
imposed, partly through the normal inrreme of wealth in a 
period of peace and great manufacturing pnwjHirily, but partly 
also through the improved management of the revenue, and the 
pfnxit. diminution of smuggling rmdting from remit legislation, 
tilts alarm nift <U > fi<ui which had existed two years before was 
removed, and thorn was already a surplus of mvwuift exceeding 
900,0(10/. Pitt cletormiued by slight additional taxation to 
i»aist* the surplus to 1,000,000/*, and to apply this sum annually 
to the redemption of the debt. 

Tim earliest eowwlenible measure for tlm reduction of fcho 
National Debt had brnm the Kinking Fund, which was first 
proposed by Lord Stanhope, and was established by Walpole iu 
1 Jfcrf. //tit. xxlv. liJM, 
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171R, PreviociH to this date a number of particular taxes anti 
duties, limited in llioir duration, lnul been cluuycd with tlm pay- 
ment of tlio internst of particular loans ; tliciie tuxes w<*re then 
made perpetual anil brought into three fluids, called 11m Aggre- 
gate, tho Ruutli Ren, and the General Funds ; and as they 
amounted annually to a larger mini than tin* annual internal oi 
tlio debt, it wan provided that the surplus should he n tiled cd 
into a fourth final call Lid the Kinking Fund, and applieii invio- 
lably to the payment of the National I Mill. Thin fnnil wtia imiHi 
augmented by tbo rednetiim of Iho infered. from five to lour per 
cent,, which wua efforted in 1727, and by a further red net ion to 
three per unit, which wim gradually elludcil by luo measures 
that wnro carried in 17411 and I7"»0* 

It ia now well underHlood t.liat lla* maintenance ofn special 
and Hcpumlo filial for the payment of the National Debt ia a 
lucre matter of arrangement or pelilieal convenience, anil (hat 
the capacity of a niiliim fur reducing in any year it < national 
debt depctula cxclnsiwly on tlui e.\hleini* and the amount of 
surplus revenue over itH rhargea. Iiv»ry wlieiue or lii[iiiilation 
must bo a delusion if it iloca not preHiipjiose an aiimial revenue 
great it than the annual expenditure. To allot year by year a 
definite Hum to the reduction of the debt is a wi <o jsiliey iih 
long mh that Hum consists of HiirpluH revenue, but if the rc\cimn 
in iielow the necessary charges or la only ctpial to I hem it ia 
absolutely senseless. in that caae it ia neconsniy lo contract a 
new debt in order to pay off a portion of the old one. If the 
new debt ia niiaml on the hhiid terma aa the old one the country 
will Iohii the ueccHaiuy expcnaca incurred in lauiicldug tlio new 
ham, but in other reaped* the financial ail'inlum will remain 
unchanged. If the eouutty Ixtrmwa at higher interest than the 
old debt it will become to that extent poorer by the I riuiwiel ion. 
The only circumstance under which it can be advutifngruiiH to 
latrrow in order lo pay off au old debt ia when it ia possible to 
mine tlio new loan mi battier terma than the old one. 

Thewi propositions, however, which now np|icnr very eleineo- 
tary, wore not rccogiiiaed in Ktiglntid in the eighteenth century. 
Thera wad a atrunge belief, even in the time of Wal|nile, that by 
maintaining tlio Kiukiug Fund inviolate it would aeeauiulal c alt 
compound interest while the now debts tliitl might he iat Hired 
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would, accumulate only at s-implo interest, mid tliut it might 
therefore he n wise pulley to borrow even at high interest rather 
than divert the Sinking Fund from its purple. 1 How far 
Wulpole himself held these notions is wry doubtful. Tim 
finances under liis management were in a thoroughly healthy 
condition, and the formal ion of the Sinking Fund and the 
exaggerated belief in its ellieary at lend .slnuj^tlmiiod public 
credit and enabled him to carry into uflert hi> reullv val liable 
measure of reducing the interest on tin* 1 I 1 -I 1 L. For sumo yean, 
however, the policy of applying the niirphw rcMiltiug IVnm the 
three funds that have been mentioned, nlWllie pauneiit of Urn 
interest of the National Debt, to the diminution of its principal 
was steadily pursued even in years when the other Iiimm were 
not siillieient to cover the cxpciuKluiv of the country. fiofwcoii 
1710 ami 1 7liH, (>,ll>K,7 ; hi/. was actually leirrowod, while the 
sum paid oil' through the. operation of the Sinking Fund was 
only (i,fj 18,000/. As we have seen, however, in u former part, ot 
this work, Walpole soon discarded this iin ‘ less mid (‘umbrous 
system* First of all the interest of the new loons wim thrown 
upon the Sinking Fund. In 1 7 : » ! h 500,000/. wus taken from the 
Sinking Fund for the supplies ofthe year. In 17*11, !,:!00,UIIO/. 
was taken from it. in 17*15 it was anticipated uud mort gaged. 31 

Tn 1771 and 177:2 Dr. Price, mi eminent Nonconformist 
minister, who during many succeeding years belli a prominent 
place among the political writers of Kngland, published Ids 
‘Treatise on llcvcrsionnry Annuities 1 mol Ids more ehilmruhi 
‘ Appeal to the Public on the Subject oft lie National Debt/ which 
were destined to exercise a profound mid most singular influence 
cm Knglish financial policy. I In urged tlmt a certain sum 
should be annually set aside for the redemption ofthe National 
Debt; that it should lm employed in purchasing stock in the 
market at the current prices; tlmt the interest and dividends of 
the stock no purchased should, in addition to the original 
annual sum, l>o invuriahly applied to the purchoHo of new stuck} 

* Hoe tfcpooMly on Dmty tm tiw Debt, and anUohwCtw much of the 
Puhlh Debts qf the Kingdmh puh- mwoninfl of Dr. rrlcwt. 
lihlu'd ammymottaly In 17241 and * Hamilton On the Attibtutl Debt* 
uhiirlM to Sir Nathjuoif>l GtmM, M,l\ pp. 00*110. Prim* On th e Mat fount 
It. hue l««*n n*prlntnd in lend Over* Drbt (bool (ivmluuu'* tirtrrt Trttefn 
stunt" 'n Meet rmet * 0* the AatUml m the A'tU fowl Mt) t *A' 2 [) *37, 

VOU V. K 
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and that in this manner a fund should be formed winch would 
increase by compound interest at a continually accelerating 
speed and would enable the nation at a very small expense to 
discharge the whole of its debt. 

The essential characteristic, he maintained, of this scheme, 
was that it should bo pursued without interruption, in times nf 
war as well ns in times of peace, in tunes of duiicit ns well us in 
times of surplus, and in that case, by the virtues of compound 
interest, it would produce effects which seemed absolutely 
magical. ‘A State,’ he Baid, ‘may without difficulty redeem all 
its debts by borrowing money for that purpose at an equal or 
even any higher interest than the debts bear; and without pro- 
viding any other funds than such small ones as shall from year 
to yoar become necessary to ‘pay the interest of the sums 
borrowed.’ ‘Lot a State be supposed to rnn in debt two mil- 
lions annually, for which it pays four per cent, interest. ; in 
seventy years a dolrt of MO millions would he iueurreil. Hut an 
appropriation of 400,0001. pertinnuni, ir employed in the milliner 
of the Sinking Fund, would at the mid of this term leave the 
nation beforeliund six millions.' ‘ Lei. us suppose a nation hi 1st 
capable of setting apart, the annual sum of 200,0001. as a 
fund for keeping the debts it is cmitimmlly incurring in u 
course of redemption. ... A debt of 200,0001. discharged the 
first yoor will disengage for the public an annuity of 10,000/. 
JLf this annuity, instead of lining spuut on current services, is 
added to the fund, ami both employed in paying debts, nn 
annuity of 10,5001, will bu disengaged the second year, or of 
20,5001. in both yours. And this again added to t.he fund tlm 
third year, will incrtuiso it to 220,5001. with which mi annuity 
will lw then disengaged of 11,0251., and tlm sum of the dis- 
charged annuities will bo 111,5251., which added to tlm fund tlm 
fourth year will increase it to 20 1 ,5251., and enable it then to dis- 
engage an annuity of 1 1,5701. 5m. and render the sutn of the dis- 
engaged annuities in lour years 43,1 0 11. 5m. Let any mm proceed 
in this way anil he may satisfy hiinsdlf that the original fund, 
together with tho sum of the annuities disengaged, will increase 
flutter and faster every yoar till in eighty-six yenrs tlm fund 
becomes 13,283,4141. and tbo sum of tiro disengaged lumuities 
13,083,4141. Tho full value, therefore, at five [sir (sent, of an 
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annuity of 13, 083, -H I/, will have been pawl in eighty-six yearn, 
that is, vory nearly 2li2,UL)0,0l)0L of tl bfc. And cnnse«|uentily it 
appears that, though tlio Slide hud Ijcen all along adding every 
year to its debts three millions, flint, in, though in the time 
supposed it had coulmch'd a debt, of 2^8,001), OiJOf., it would 
have been more than iliMdmrged at no greater expense Hum an 
animal wiving of 200,0110/.’ 1 

[Would load us too Jar fo enter into an elabrirale exami- 
nation of the now universally acknowledged fallacies t liuf. inch r- 
lie these reasonings. It. will lie sulliricnl hem fo say Hint Ihe 
interest of the rapilalised sfis-k devoied 1o the |»n\ meiit of 
the debt is not. a spool niirotis product, but is*. e\rhi«i\cl; derived 
fmni taxation appropriated to Hie purpose, and that, lliereli.re it 
is b) luvalioii, and luxation alone, that, the debt is paid. Tim 
tla i orie.s of Price, however, though dearly refuted at the time 
by a few ol..-euro and alinoht fnrgolteii writers,* 2 * worn widely 
awcepird, and when Pill resolved upon the reduction of the 
National Debt lie entered inlo a rnrrerpomletiei* with Price, 
received fn>m Price three separate plans for aerompli. king his 
object., and adopted one of them with searcely any change, 
though without any public recognition of the true author.® 
His Pill Ibr ivdueing the debt was intmdueed in I7KIJ. It 
appnipriatetl an annual surplus of a million fo the purchase of 
stock. The interest of the stock so purchased was to be applied 
in a similar manner, ami to this fund worn to he added the taxes 
appropriated Ibr the payment of annuities as soon as the terms 
of those annuities had expired. This Kinking Fund was to Iw 
vested iu six (Joinmissionom of high rank, and every legislative 
precaution was taken to prevent it from being diverted to any 
other purpose. When tint annual income received by the Com- 
missioners amounted to four millions, it was no longer to bo 
necessarily applied to the Sinking Fund, but remained at the 
disposal of Parliament, 4 

The scheme passed with very little criticism. No member 

1 Prioe Oa the MitlmU Mt\ * Hoc Morgan's Life <\f Prfor t 
Lord Ovorntono, Met Intel* m the up, 40. 120. 120 ; Hamilton cm The 
National Mt,m. BIB, 210, SUT, MS. mtlmnl JJrht, 140 100 ; U>rd Over* 

* Hoc two ut ths TrouU reprint*! stone's Nrirct Trarta, pp. 282, 400. 

in Lnril Ovorntono's TtueU e* the 1 2d tloo, III. ah. 81. 
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of the Opposition appears to have dearly seen the fallacy of its 
calculations, and public opinion long tanked upon the Sinking 
Fund as the central pillar of English finance. Ju time of peace, 
when it was possible to reiluro tlie debt out of a surplus, the 
financial policy of Pitt seemed very Rum*s>ful, and the proevss 
nf reduction did undoubtedly proceed with a slight lv ncccWufcd 
rapidity. 7,2r n »1,5D8/. of the funded debt had been discharged 
in the twenty-six j ears that followed tin* IVnre of l livelit; 
11,01 f],fil«(K in the eight years from 17 IS to 17Mi, which fol- 
lowed tho Peace nf Aix-ln-f/Iuipedlo; IO.Wli.Dlli/ in the twelve 
warn that Followed the Peace of Paris. In llu* len years of pence 
from I78tf to I7SW which followed I lie Ameriniii War the dc*ht 
was reduced hy 10,2 1-2, 100/. 1 In 1702 a new step was taken 
in the same direction by a measure providing that there* should 
he* a sinking fund of I per cent, attached to eve ry fresh loan. 
Hut soon the 1 great French War began, uml it become necessary 
to borrow largely every je i ar at a time when the funds were* 
givatly depressed, mid the credit of the count rv wiis drained to 
tho utmost. Yel still the sy*lom of tin* Sinking Fund was main- 
tained. The nation annually borrowed vast sums at Inch interned,, 
mid applied a part of them to pay oil* a debt which bon* a low 
interest, and llm absolutely iise*le*ss mid iiurcfpiited loss resulting 
IVom this process in (ho course of the war can have been lit, tin 
less than 20,000,0110/* 

Thom is something veiy singular ural very melancholy in 
this part of Min administration of Pitt. Itv his contemporaries 
lie was generally regarded os the greatest nf fnuiueial ministers, 
(iodolpliin and Will pole had never reached, Peel and (ihidMouo 
have certainly not surpassed, the authority am! popularity he en- 
joyed ; mid tin* supreme end which he set before himself in his 
financial policy was the* redemption of the National Debt, In 
ilia great speech in which he introduced hi* plan for its reduc- 
tion, he predicted that the Sinking Fund would so reduce it that 
ilia exigencies of war would newer ugaiii raise it to its former 
enormous height, and he looked upon this us his chief title to 

1 Hamilton On ihv iVut'wwl Jk'bt h Thti work of l>r. Hum I) ton, which 
p|i. Hit, 21, was tmhllhhw! In IHISI # mwiiu to linvo 

% (JomfMira Hamilton On Ow ohlnlly dinix'IUtel thn U l union about 
A 'ttthwri pp. 152, HiSs Mo (Ml- tlio Sinking Kuiul, 
loci i On Tnmfitm, pp, 452, 4 5U, 



fimo. ‘ Tin's plan,’ Iin said, * which I luive now thn honour t(* 
ln>ijig forward, hn< long lierm Un» wish anil hope of all men, and 
I am proud to flail cr myself that my nnine maybe inscribed 
on that firm column now iibnnt to bo rinsed to untional faith 
and national prosperity.’ 1 In thn sumo spirit, in his picture ut 
\\ unlsnr, lie is represented holding in his liaiid a scroll with tlm 
inscription, ‘ Jledeniplion. of. the National Debt.’ 2 * Yet tho 
minister who made these promises is the minister in all English 
history who 1ms thrown the heaviest burden upon posterity. 
Thn National Debts at tho oml of the American War was 
about ‘250.000,01)0/. ; at the Peace of Amiens, iu 1802, it 
was 571, 01)0,000/. ; at. the end of the French War of 1‘itt, it 
ouiisiileralil) exceixled 800,000,000/. 

An immense proportion of this overwhelming delit. was due 
to liiiuncinl iniiliuiminist ration. I do not. now impiirn how far it. 
would have been possible hy a difl'ere.nt course of jsilicy to have 
avoided t.he French War, ami thus saved the enormous harden 
which it entailed. I do noli ini pi ire whether the vast HuI>sidios 
which were so lavishly scattered might not have ls«‘ti mom skil- 
fully ami at. the same time more sparingly bestowed. Putting 
these ipiestimiH wholly aside, the case agiiinst the fiiiiinrial ad- 
ministration of Pitt is overwhelming. During the Hist. four or 
live years of the war he commit I oil the filial blunder of leaving 
the taxation of the country almost unchanged, and raising 
almost the whole sum rcipiircd for the war iu the form of loans. 
In this tniMiuer, in the very beginning of the contest, ut. a time 
when the resources of the country were still untouched, he 
hampered the nation with an enormous debt., which made it 
impossible for it by any efforts to balance its ex|iendil.ure.* 
On thn other baud, iu the first Hix years of the war, he 
raised by loans no less than 1 08, 500 ,01)0/., and he raised them 
on terms so unfavourable that t liny added nearly 2100,000,000/. 
to tho capital of tho National Debt. 4 

1 Pari Hitt, xxv, 1310,1011. states thn mimi with frnot clcaniiM 

* Uiuwolhi /.(/hi/ Jlv, IU. 01. uwt on 1 1 in hi**t nutlM.rltjr i ‘Here, 

' Oom pom ou t he taxation In (Ilf- Mr, is thn War lliuh'nt. of 1 7 DM. 
fcmil Mirlisls of tlui war, llnnillton What tlhl Ur, I’itt <lo wit It rcsnnl In 

On thn Mtilenal Ikht, op 107, UU(t; the first o|inrallnas of tho war? 

l’orlPf'M Hvgrm of the JVriHoa, p. 4H!I. Hr. I'ltt |irop»iiwl a plan lnvi.lvlnir 

1 Thn followlrifr mswijpi from an cxwiss nf etiniyn over ways nisi 

me of llw hikmuImni of Hr. Uladktonn moan* of 4,000,000/. . . . Ho mot tills 
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The effect uf this measure on tliu permanent pn ispenty nf 
the country can hardly lie heifer expressed t,lmn in tin* words nf 
JL)r. Uamillon. Writing in 181-1, that economist noticed tlmt 
at that time the iiinnuiit of tuxes was about, lour tunes what it 
Jind been at the uninmencunenl. of the war, and lie adds, ‘Thu 
whole amount of tuxes upon tin* average of the last, three 
years, after deductions, is ill mnt G5,UUf),OD07,— a sum morn 
than sufficient to defray tin* expenses of the war, enormnus 
as it is, hut not. sullieient to provide at the same time for the 
interest of the debt formerly contracted. Our present nnlionnl 
revenue would, therefore, have been sufficient. to support with- 
out limitation of time the expense of the present, war, on the 
scale it is rnn.lueted, if the taxation during former wars ami 
the early period of the present ono hail been eipiul to tlio 
expenditure.* 1 # 

The tinrmne or Pitt lias not been without, ils defenders, bub 
their arguments s<*em to me to amount to little more than a 
palliation. llonhe/no and (iodolpliin had raised the sums 
which they mpdreil on the principle of paying a rule of 
interest for each loan erjiuil to the market value of money at 
the time. Tiny raised iiinnty at par, paying f>, li, 7, and 
even 8 per cent., and the result, was that in time of peace 
Walpole and Pellmm were able gradually to reduce (lie iiiterei.b 
to 3 per emit., diminishing at each reduefioii the national 
Inmleu. Pitt, as we have seen, had once expressed in strong 
terms his approval of this policy, but. his own course was 

oburgo not by at I erupt lug to fill his jut crut. Such were the fatal cffortii 

i Miii loftier by llm pumerds of iiixi'H, ol ilui writ* of mi’tuiurtu upon wlinii 

lint, by HiMidiniT Into the (lily mid Jm hud entered, Mitvi m order to 

ankin;; fora Iinui * if (!, 000, (JfK »/. at 7ft/. obtain thiwe 17,000.000/. uidi'pcn* 

. . • A)r. I’ll t 1 1 mil" In, Ju» tilmuhl cot deinly of iivinuiK i«*H nepiirulely 

tbutluiiiat I p‘*r aiil., but Im hud in (muted he added .'11,(1(10,00(1/, toll.n 

|»iy 4/. Or. 4/A jier renl. iiwn on ilie rujutiil of the N'athfwil IM»t, In 

4,fi(MJ v lKHI/. nf Hie JiiVit vmr. What J:iul f the finimeiiil iifieratlotiN of tho.i»i 

wmh the wound jUop? In 1701 Mr. HlxyeiinftUtiHUiioi'ithtul uud Ineffective 

Pitt, borrowed J ],iMXl,0ua/. t |tn,\ nitf us they wen 1 m rerpnit to tin* war, 

h»r It not 1/ <’k I*/., hul. 4/. 10 a. is/, mu vn him a Hum ol no muni Hum 

pur oi'iiti lu IW ho tmrmwuil Jt>H,A(lO,ii(Ni4, but they milled newly 

IS,(J(XMHKlt ut. H. III*. U fHir emit, 200,0(141,0004 to t.ho eniutul or thti 

in 1 71)0 lu* hurmwHl 2ft,Ol>O l nOfJ& t fur National Oubt.'- ItuuiellVi Lifvufh\t* 9 

whlnliho|iaidU. 14* !h&mid4/.12*.lV. ill. Mi, AO. Heii too llm very Miveru 

in 17H7 ho liorniwed 32,AUO f (lOO/ M for judgment on IMUVi llnawtltd policy 

Which ha paid SI H*. IM. nml In Huyi Ntumouitp IWith/Hir, album 

(U, 0*. 10//., per m nf. Again, In 1 70S nnrtle, oh. xU. xvl. 

ha burrowed 17,00(1,000/. ut 0 L 4a. Sd 1 ilumllioti, p IAS. 
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wholly different. lie raised liis loans mainly in the 3 |V'r cents., 
obtaining sums which were proportionately below tlio nominal 
vali io, and the result was that with returning peace and rising 
funds the burden of interest remained unchanged. It has been 
argued, however, with much knowledge and ability, that the 
condition of the money market was Mich that Pitt would have 
failed in attempting to negotiate such. large loans as ho desired 
at a higher nominal rat o uf intere*h, or at least that tho terms on 
which ho could have done so would have boon very burdensome. 
Thu fatal error uf raising so small a sum by taxation during tho 
first j ears of the war lias been extenuated, on the ground of the 
unpopularity of the war and the distress occasioned by defective 
harvests, and b) p a commercial crisis of unusual severity. But 
the ablest defender ol 1 Pitt lias candid]}' acknowledged that two 
great miscalculations pmfiimidly -influenced his financial policy. 
One of them was the belief, which 1m expressed both in public 
mid in private, that, the resources of France had been ruined by 
1 ho first shock of the Revolution, anil that the war which had 
begun was likely to be a very short one. Tho other was liis 
linn conviction that in the Sinking Fund he had found a rapid 
mid infallible instrument for reducing the National Debt. 1 
A Her a few years, it iH true, the magnitude of the problem 
became evident, mid tlm financial ability of Pitt was displayed 
in the new faxes lie devised, But the error of tho early years 
of the war was not anil could not bo retrieved, and its conso- 
(picuees are felt to t he present hour. 

Kiieh, then, appear to mo to have been tho true outlines of 
the financial administration of Pitt, ile displayed an extra- 
ordinary aptitude in mustering and explaining the intricate 
details of nutiounl finance; he adopted and assimilated at a 
very early dale some of tho best economical teaching of his 
time; 1m rendered great service to the country In simplifying 
and reforming the tariff, readjusting tho whole system of 
taxation, abolishing much wasteful and corrupt expenditure, 
and extending commercial liberty. lie found the finances of 
Jiugland iu a state of the most deplorable and disastrous doprus- 

' H no Mr. William Nowmarah’s Pitt during the firet M'cneh War 
very ahln pamphlet In rtefemot of (1805). 
lilt, willed The Lmu ralwd bg Mr* 
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sion, and in a few years lie mode tliem the admiration of thu 
world. But history, which judges statesmen mainly by the 
broad lines of their policy, and the nett result of their lives, 
must also pronounce that his financial administration was 
marked by' grave errors, and that those errors, if measured by 
the magnitude of their consequences, have greatly outweighed 
its merits. 

Passing from this field to a more general review of the 
policy of Pitt, there ore two things with which wo shall 1st 
especially struck, the angularly wiso and enlightened views 
which he took of the chief home questions of his timo, awl thu 
extreme pancity of his actual achievements. In 1787, it is trim, 
he joined with North in opposing and rejecting a motion of 
Beaufoy for repealing tho Tost and Corporation Acts ; but oil tho 
questions of parliamentary reform, of slavery, and of Catholic 
emancipation, Lis views wore of tho most liberal typo. Yet 
although lie oxLToiscd for many years an unrivalled autho- 
rity in Parliament, and although on those questions ho was 
in substantial agreement with Fox, ho did liltlo or nothing, 
and loft thu accomplishment of those toslcs to liis successors. 
Wo have already suuu how liis father had urged that a serious 
parliamentary reform could not bo much longer safely post- 
poned, and had suggested that it should consist of a largo 
addition to tho number of conuty members, and tho establish- 
ment of triunuial parliaments. Wo liuvo soon, too, that Pitt 
liimsclf laid taken up tho question in 1782 awler tho si'cond 
Buckingham Ministry, and in 178o under- tho Ministry of tho 
Coalition. On tho first oocusion ho coutentod himself with 
moving for a oommittoo to inquire into tho stain of parlia- 
mentary representation, but on the second ho introduced n defi- 
nite plan of which tho chief features wore tho ilisfmuchisemeiit 
of any borough in which tho majority of voters wore proved 
to bo corrupt, and an addition to tlio rnprusentation of the 
counties and of tho metropolis. The eloquence with which hit 
advocated tlioso measures made a deep impression ujxm tint 
J 1cm so and tlio country, and crcatiod strong and general hopes 
tiiut on his advent to powur lie would speedily carry them into 
effect. 

Almost the firet measure of his udniiniutrulion, however, 
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was very inauspicious. Jlis conduct al>out the Westminster 
scrutiny showed tluit ho wiih capable of employing and even 
straining against an adver&aiy one of tlio worst abuses of the 
existing constitution, anil it is by far the most conspicuous of 
lus very few tactical mistakes. 

Amid ilia general and Hplendid triumphs of tlio election 
of 1781 there had been one partinl reverse. The Westminster 
election excited an interest which attached to no other single 
mutest, for Westminster was regarded as holding amoii^ 
boroughs 1.1m sunm sort of precedence as Yorkshire among 
counties, and Fox himself was one of the candidates. All 
tlm inline, nee of the Court anil of the (iovernment was oin- 
ployecl against him, hut his supporters were many and very 
powerful. Tim Duke of Portland, the nominal head of tlm 
Knekiiighum party, anil his brollier-in-law, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, occupied grout palaces within the jjnnmgh. tleorgianu, 
the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, and her sister Viseountess 
Durieannou, were among the nmst active and most successful 
canvassers for tlm Whigs, The Prince or Wales himself threw 
his iutluenee without restriction and almost without disguise 
into the same scale, and Carlton .House became one of tlm child* 
centres of Font’s friends. 

There were three candidates, Lord IIoimI and Sir (Veil 
Wray on the aide of the (lovcrimient, and Fox oil tlm side of 
llm Dpiiosition. It hooii appeared that Hood, who carried 
with him the reputation of his great naval services, was tlm in- 
disputable favourite with tlm constituency, which hud in tlm 
last Parliament been represented by llodney; lmt tlm contest 
between Fox and Wray was obstinate, and for a long time 
doubtful. The poll was k(!pt open for tlm lull legal period of 
forLy days. At tlm and of tlm smiuil day Fox passed Wray by 
130 votes, but Wray soon recovered what lm luul lost, and con- 
tinued iuamajonty till the twenty-third day, when ho was again 
passed. On tlm fortieth day Lord Hood was at the head of tlm 
poll, but Fox hail defeated Wray by 23d voles, 

The triumph was not a very brilliant one, but it was doubly 
valued on account of the general disaster of the party. There 
was a grout procession to Devonshire House, in which the ostrich 
leathers of tlm Prince of Wales wore borne before tlm newly 
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elected inonihcr. Tlie streets were illuminated. Them with 
splendid festivals at Gm-lton House, and the Prince of Wales 
appeared at a dinner given by ilrs. CJiwe, in iho ImiII* unci him* 
uniform of tho Wliigs, and gave the toast, ‘True Dine mid Mrs. 
Crime. 1 Hut in tlie luciuiluuu Fox wiw nut returned, for rm the 
last day of tlie poll Sir Cecil Wray and thirteen electors pre- 
sented a paper to tho IXiglx Build!' who was Lho returning ollirer, 
complaining of UTOgnlaritics in tho election, and demanding a 
Hcrutiny, and the High Bailiff, who was strongly opposed to 
Fux, couHtmiud to grant it. 

lb is now geuerally admitted that ho w r as wrong, though it 
iN (hmhtful whether his conduct w r as contrary t«o tho strict letter 
of the law. Scrutinies, iiuleeil, had often been grant, ed by return- 
ing ofliuers, but they had been granted before the full legal period 
of the election hud tonnin.it.ocl, and they had invariably been 
closed bolero the day on whir'll tho law made the writ return- 
able. On that day it surely ought in have been returned, mid the 
jurisdiction of tho returning nllieer should have been at mi end. 
Jf thorn was any doubt about, the validity of tin* elect ion, a 
committee of tho House of Hommoiis, constituted under (Jivn- 
ville’s Act, and empowered to examine witnesses on oulh, was 
the proper tribunal to try it. Could It be tolerated that a mere 
returning oflieer— perhaps, iih in tlie present ease, a notorious 
partisan — who hod no power to compel tho iiMeudmiee of 
witnesses or to examine them upon oath, should take upon 
himself tho functions nf a enmmittee of the House of ('om- 
inous, and by a protracted inquiry deprive eleotid members of 
their seutH, and const ituonoios of their representatives, for 
months or oven years alter tho meeting of Parliament? If tho 
mere suspicion of bud votes was sufficient to justify sueh a 
serutiny, it would 1st easy to disfranchise for whole sextons all 
tho most |hi]mi1oiih citieH in tho kingdom. Tlie eomluet of Him 
High Bail iff was contrary to tho uniform practice of elections in 
Hnglund. When returning ollieers granted scrutinies, Huy hud 
always made it a condition that they should termimdo on tho 
day on which tho writs ought to he returned. When scrutinies 
were demanded which would have extended beyond tho specifics! 
dabo they had always Ikien refused, and tho Houso had never 
censured tho roAisuL if tho law had not in express levins 
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limited the discretion of the returning nflieers, there rnnhl at 
least Iio very little depute about wlmt course precedent anil 
tin* iinnlnjuies of the com-liliilinn pre-mhod. 

Fux was imt excluded from Parliament, fur lie was returned 
fur the small Scotch borough of Kirkwall, ami lie conducted 
liih own win* with cslruordiuury eloquence and with a great 
superiority of argument, while Pitt, to llm astoiinJiment of 
many of his friends, fully jiMiIied llm returning ollicer. *V 
petition demanding an immediate return of 1 lie writ was sup— 
]>orled hy Fox in one. of the givulejd hpeeclies e\er made before 
Parliament. In the course of liis argument lie uientioaed that, 
according to the lowest estimate, the serai iny was likely to cost 
him lK,(M)0/ # Pitt answered in a strain ofinnjf supercilious 
and arrogant invective; described his adversary as a c pul it leal 
apostate/ who, liy pretending to lie the butt of ininiMerial pe,r,n»- 
oution, was striving to excite public, eoiupWon in order to 
regain tlm popularity lm had lo.*t f and defeated the mol ion 
for taking Hie petition into consideration hy 195 to 117. The 
High Ilailiir was then directed to proceed with i lie scrutiny c with 
all ])ructiralile despatch/ hut in the beginning of the nc\t 
session, though eight monllis hud elapsed since the election, the 
scrutiny was only complete in two oat oft lie seven pari die , into 
which Westminster was divided, and it had scarcely alll cled tlm 
relative po it ions of the compel Slurs. A motion wim then iulro- 
dimcd calling upon the High I hi i I ill* 1o make an immediate relnrn, 
hut Pitt again opposed it and itiHistc^l on the coutimiuliou of 
the scrutiny, which was likely, however it ended, to ruin ius 
opponent, Ihit it soon became evident that on this question 
he could not command the House, His majority dwindled to 
119; on tlm second dive inn it sunk to 9, and at last, on 
March it, 1785, 1m was defeated by a majority of !58. An im- 
mediate return was ordered. Fox took his sent for Westminster 
without further molestation, and he afterwards oh turned 2,000/. # 
damages in an action at law against tlm High Hailill'. Tlm 
(Jovornmont succeeded, indeed, in defeat iug by a largo majority 
a motion for mepunging the proceedings of Parliament in Urn 
preceding session on the subject, but cm tlm whole ipmsfinu 
there could be no doubt that I ’itb had suffered a damaging uad 
humiliate ig defeat 
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Tt loft a Rorious Rtain uprm liis character. His conduct uml 
liiH language appeared to show that he was more capable than 
might have Loan expected of acting under the influence of 
vindictive and ungenerous feelings, though much allowance 
must be made for the anxiety of a minister to mippnrt Ins 
subordinate, and for the difficulty of receding from a false p:i,l h 
to which, in a period of intense party excitement, he had rashly 
committed himself. The contest gruaily increased the personal 
animosity which divided the two great rivals, anil it shook the 
confidence of parliamentary reformers in the sincerity of Pilt. 
It hml, however, one valuable coustituiional result. Though 
Pill maintained to the last that i he conduct of the High Railill" 
had been perfectly legal, he agreed to intro rhino an enacting 
measure preventing such an incident from recurring, and at 1 1m 
same time diminishing the great evil rtf too protracted elections, 
l*y this law the poll was closed at the end of the fifUumth day. 
If a. scrutiny were ilemumleil it might lie granted, but all writs 
must be returned after a general election on nr before tin* day 
on which they were returnable, after a by-election within thirty 
days at furthest idler the closing of the poll. 1 

The question of parliamentary representation was ruined by 
Alderman Sawbridgu soon ufler the meeting of the new Pnrliu- 
menb iu 17*0, and Pitt, while asking for a poelpoiimiient, 
declared iu the strongest terms that his opinions and his 
intentions wore completely unchanged by his accession to olliee, 
lie reiterated Ids belief that the faults which Imd lost America, 
to Kngland were due mainly to the condition of Ihe reprn- 
scnl.at.ivc body, which did not retire! the true sentiments of the 
people, and 1m promised at. a very curly date to introduce a 
Reform Rill. On April 18, 1785, he redeemed his pledge, ami 
at. the same time very fully explained Ids views on the subject. 
The scheme which Im proposed was a very singular one, and it 
differed in some important reports from nny which hml hitherto 
1mm before tho public. It was only to tmm gradually into 
operation, and two essential }mrt.s of it went tlmt the unrulier 
of members in the I louse should Tm unchanged, ami tlmt no 
constituency should Ih» disrmneliiseil except by il Is own con- 
sent. J'ifct proposed that thirty-six decayed boroughs returning 
1 SifiUoo. 111. cli. Hi. 
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seventy-two members alionlil La clisfnmcliisi *<1 Lv their own 
voluntary application, receiving a cijiii]N k iiNi1ion in money, 
null that the seventy-two members should l>o added to the 
representation of the counties mid the metropolis. A sum of 
a million pounds was to hi? set. apart as a compensation fund; 
it was to ha divided into thirty-six parts, and each, borough, 
on the applieulion of two-thirds of its electors, was to be en- 
titled t.o one share, which was 1u be di'lribiiii rl by a .special 
rinmniUee of the House of Commons, in due proportion, among 
the several pern ms interested in Ihc borough. If the sum was 
not. at lirsl- siillieiently large to imlucn the decayed boroughs f 
apply Ibi* disiranchiseimuiti, it was to Ijo suflbred to accumulate 
till the teniplation became irresistible. 

■When this process laid been accomplinlied and scvcnfy-lwn 
seats had been transferred to Ihc. county and metropolitan 
representation, Pitt, proposed that a second sum should he set 
apart which iliould hn devoted to purchasing on similar terms 
tlm franchise id' any oilier boroughs which either were, or might 
lierculler lie decayed, and that the seats so tirrpiircd should 1m 
transferred to populous unrepresented towns which petitioned 
Parliament for representation. This part of I lie system was 
intended to Ik 1 permanent, adapting itself to all future local 
fluctuations of population, working K|M>iiluneimsly, preventing 
the possibility nftlin aggregation of political power in decayed 
places, ami securing a sternly but. gradual transfer of power to 
the chief centres of population. In addition to the enlargement 
of the electoral la sly whiisli would result from the enfraucliise- 
Tiictif. of the great towns, Pitt proposed uu increase of I lie couuty 
constiit nuncios by the cnfmneliisement of copyholders. 

This curious plan appears to have been elaborated in con- 
junction with the Yorkshire reformers, and it was introduced in 
along and brilliant speech, It met, however, with very little 
favour.' Tin* King was st rongly op]K>Htul to tlm whole project 
of parliamentary reform, although ho promised Pitt that he 
would not use Iikh influence against it. 1 The Oubinet was by 
no menus unanimous in its favour, and Pitt did not. take the 
only step that would huve given the measure a real clmuco of 
micoesB. Hit introduced it ns the head of the Ministry, but ho 
1 Hue Ills letter to MU , Stiuilui|si T N /<(/r </ iW, i. p. xy. 
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novor gave the smallest intimation Unit if defeated ho would 
resign his post. The Opposition were exceedingly ck\ hIimI mu 
the subject. North, and probably most of the members of his 
wing of tho Coalition, were opposed to all parliamentary reform, 
and among tlio WhigH tho same view was adnptorl by Burke, 
Portland, and Pitzwilliain. Pox, Sheridan, and most of Min 
Whigs were decided reform era, and they fully approved of thu 
disfrimcliisemeiit of decayed boroughs and of a large increase of 
county representation. Hut although Fox voted fur tho inf in- 
duction of tho. Mill hn was implacably hostile to the purchase of 
linn nigh scats, which was ils loading feature. Tho fraurlnVe, lie 
maintained, w.is not a property but a trust, and lie declared 
t.hati ho never would consent to purchase from a majority of 
the Hectors wliat belonged equally to all. The measure was 
defeated in its very Hr, it stage, Ijcuvu to introduce it was 
refused by ~1«S \ofes to 171*. 

Tho principle of purchasing disfranchisement. with money 
was aHorwardH applied by Pitt on a largo scale when ram mg 
the Irish Union. Pitt acknowledged that it was the ‘tender 
part’ of tin* Hill of 1 78H, but lie pleaded that it was alisnliilely 
necessary if any reform was to im carried. It was a notorious 
fact Mint tho small boroughs were generally and openly treated 
ns saleable property, and, except under the strongest stress of 
public opinion, a parliament wliieli was full of representatives or 
owners of boroughs was never likely to conseut to their im- 
cum pei i sated extimtion. It is certain Mint no violent public 
opinion on the subject existed, and thy.fi the reform spirit laid 
greatly gmm down. lake all mitinus among whom the |Kilitical 
sentiment is highly developed, the Knglish have always cartel 
greatly fur practical grinvane.es but very little ter theoretical 
anomalies. During the latter stages of the American war, 
when an nn|wjpiilur Tiiinistry commaruleil a great parliamentary 
majority, and when disaster alter disaster was falling upon the 
country, tlm demand lbr a change in the representative system 
luul grown very formidable. Itut Mm election of I7M had 
placed in power a statesman who was extremely popular. It 
had Uwn carried with very little corruption. The country was 
governed in substiautial accordance with its wishes, and it was 
rapidly regaining its former prosperity. Not more tlian eight 
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] el ilionn were presented in fiuoiir of reform wheu Pift moved 
tlio introduction. of his JSilK awl when the measure was defeated. 
Micro was no serious e.\pn\sji*m of jv.*ef it incut i>r regret. 

Pitt uct 4 k «l on Hu* ion wry rlmmi'lerist irally. A dis- 
tinguishing I“i*sil un* # of Jus rhunirter was Jiis extreme low of 
power without any corresponding enthiiMiism lor parlieular 
measures. Wlion it was a question of maintaining his po it am 
no man showed himself more determined ami inflexible, When 
it was a question of unming out a purlienlnr lino of policy no 
ono was morn sensitive to opposition ami mom rriirly to modify 
his course. He laid made tlio question of parliamentary reform 
peculiarly his own. 11 m had described in the slnuurivt and 
most eloquent iernm the dangers arising from the exiding 
di'leets in the rcpiv.vnlutive system. He had pledged hiimelf 
as minister to introduce a scheme for reform, ami he had now 
fulfilled his promise. \\ ith all tlio pomp and splendour of his 
eloquence he propon'd a plan which he believed would be final 
ami satisfactory, but it had been defeated in its very first stage, 
lie found that the question was in a high decree dinienlt and 
dangerous, and that it was one on which public opinion was 
very languid, and lie at once decided upon \ii* course. I'Vom 
this time ho completely cast it. aside, and to the d.iy ofliis death 
no parliameulary reformer could ever obtain from him the 
smallest assistance. Tim great and sudden iiieremc of iiujiiii~ 
fact u ring industry, producing new agglomerations of population, 
rapidly aggravated the anomalies of the representative system, 
hut for some years neither party in Parliament u;raiu stirred 
tlio question of reform. At length, in 17110, Henry Klood 
introduced a plan for increasing the county representation ; but 
Pitt, while declaring that Ids own sentiiimiits worn unchanged, 
pronounced Iho time to be iiinp|*nrtiiue, and moved and carried 
an adjournment. After the great French war had broken 
out, the question was taken up by (Irey with the support of tlio 
small mimniit oi'tlin Whigs, and was Introduced in 17P2, I71M, 
and 1707; but Pitt, now supported by au overwhelming weight, 
of public opinion, eppsed nil constitutioua] changes during tlio 
war. It was not until forty-six yearn after Urn motion of Pitt 
that parliamentary reform was again introduced by a minister, 
and wlum it triumphed in l#H2 it. was through au explosion of 
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popular fooling which brought the country to the very verge of 
revolution. 

Pitt cannot, I think, under the circumstances, 1m wry seriously 
blamed for having aluindoiiod tlie question, though a mun of 
stronger feelings and convictions, exercising for so many years 
so great an authority over English politics, would have certainly 
renewed his efforts and have risked something in tint cause. 
Pitt, however, did lunch morn tlum simply abandon it. Right ly 
or wrongly, hu was so alarmed at the danger ol’ anarchy spring- 
ing from tlui French Revolution, that lor somo years hit main- 
tained what was littlu 1i*hs than a reign of terror in England 
directed against all who vent ured to udvoent n any form of deino- 
crtitio reform or to maintain any independent political organi- 
sations in tho country. And in Ireland his policy was still mom 
questionable. Cl rent as were the abuses of ilia English parlia- 
ment ary system they worn exceeded by 1 luiso which existed in 
Ireland, and in Unit country the qeeilii.n of parliamentary 
reform was one of vital and pnt.-ing importance. At nun 
moment the idea of supporting a reform of the Irish Parliament 
seems to have, met with favour in his eyes, but it was s|ieedily 
abandoned. Me naule it liis object to maintain (lint, body in a 
condition of complete subordination, and accordingly the (Invcru- 
ment of this great reformer steiu lily tvsisteil all at tempts at 
parliamentary reform, and finally destroyed the Irish Parlia- 
ment by tho most lavish corruption in tho parliamentary history 
of the empire. 

Ilia (Hind net about the slavo trade was very similar. Tim 
horrors ofthut trade hod at last begun hi touch the conscience 
of tlm English people, and Pitt vehemently and eloquently 
urged as a moral duty its abolition. Per some years, at least, 
lie was unilnublislly sincere in doing ho. WillsuToreo was one 
of his most intimate friends, and it was Pitt, who recommended 
him to undertake the cause of abolition. When Willierforen 
was struck down by serious illness in I7HH, Pitt premised tlmt if 
the illness ended fatally he wotdtl himself undertake tint cause. 
Ho supported with all his influence tho inquiry into the abuses 
of tho tracto and the Act of 17HK for mitigating the hard- 
ships of the Middle Passage. He himself introduced a mo- 
tion for ubotitinn j advocated iuitni'diala, us distinguished from 
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gradual abolition, and spoke repeatedly in a strain of llic highest 
eloquence on tho subject. Nothing could be morn liberal, mere 
enlightene d, more philanthropic, than tho sentiments he ex- 
pressed, and his speech in 17 U 2 was perhaps tho greatest hn 
ever delivered. But Thurlow, Duudns, and Lord Liverpool in 
his Cabinet were advocates of the slavo trade, imd they were 
supported by the King. Thu French Revolution and the insur- 
rection in St. Domingo cooled the publics feeling on the subject, 
and Pitt's zeal manifestly declined. lie mner, it is true, 
abandoned tint cause 5 ho spoke uniformly and eloquently in 
its favour, but he never would make it one on which his 
ministry depended. IIo sutrered Dnndas to take a leading 
part aguiiiHt tint abolition, lie sutrered the cause to lx 1 defeated 
year alter year by men who would have nttvor dared to risk 
his soriouH displeasure, and ho at the same time exerted all his 
influence with the abolitionists to induce them to abstain from 
pressing the question. 

This, however, was not all. From tho Ite ginning of tho war, 
ilia complete naval ascendency of England almost annihilated 
tlie slave trade to the French and Dutch colonic*, and whim 
those colonies passed into the possession of Kugland the 
momentous question arose whether the trade which linil so long 
boon suspended should be sutrered to revivo. It was in the 
} lower of i 'it t by an Order of (limtioil to prevent it, but he 
refused to take this course. It was a |Hilitiiul and commercial 
object to strengthen these new acquisitions, and os they had so 
long beau prevented from supplying themsolvos with uogrutw 
they were ready to take more fjlian usual, Tho result was that, 
in oonsaquonee of the British conquests and under the shelter of 
the British flag, the slave trade became more active than ever. 
Wilborfurco declared, in January 1802, that it had been* curried, 
especially of li^te ynors, to a greater extent than at any fanner 
period of our history.' English capital flowed largely into it. 
it was computed, that under the administration of Pitt the 
English slave trade more thun doubled, and that tlie number 
of negroes imported annually in English ships rose from 26,000 
to 67,000.' 

1 Hm on this inbjMt two vsnr farmer artlnln was written by .Coin* 
striking article* in too Kdhtbnrah ridge. Hun, too, WllbrnforoaV lift, 
fitrlm, July 1H0H, April 181*, The ill. SO. 
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This continued without abatement for about seven years. 
The cause of abolition had loBt much of its popnlarity, and in 
1800, 1801, 1802, and in 1803, Wilberforco thought it wise to 
abstain from bringing it forward in Parliament. In 1801, how- 
ever, it was determined to renew the struggle, and circumstances 
had become in some respects more favourable. The Irish mem- 
bers, introduced into Parliament by the Union, were strongly 
in favour of the suppression of the slave trade, and a few of 
the West Indian planters, fearing the competition of the newly 
acquired colonies, began to desire its suspension. In July 18H t, 
Wilbeiforoe, encouraged by some favourable divisions in 11m 
House of Commons, desired to bring in a resolution forbidding 
any further importation of slaves into the conquered colonics, 
bat Pitt prevented him from doing so by engaging to issue a 
royal proclamation for that pniposo. For more than a year, 
however, and without any real reason being assigned, the fulfil- 
ment of this promise was delayed, anil during that dclny thou- 
sands, if not tons of thousands, of negroes were iiejKirtcd. It 
was not until September 1805 that tho premised Order of 
Council was issued which first seriously checked the trndc, 
by forbidding English ships to bring slaves into the Dutch 
colonies. 1 

It is hut justice to Pjtt to remember that tho two most 
illustrious advocates of abolition continued to the last to Ixdiovo 
in him. Wilberforoe was sometimes dubious And shaken ; ho 
confessed that tho in difference shown to the cause in tins Minis- 
terial ranks had * sickened him of public life and of public man j ' 
he mentions the ‘ significant winks and shrugs ' with which it 
was intimated to him that he whs too easily deceived ; but his 
friendship with -Pitt, though it was sometimes clouded, was never 
destroyed, and after the death of Pitt he expressed in tho 
strongest and most solemn tonus his full lielioT in his truth- 
fulness and integrity. Clarkson also, while acknowledging that 
tho sincerity of Pitt ‘ had boon generally questioned,' entirely 
refused to lielieve that the minister who had boon the most 
powerful and nsefiil supporter of the anti-slavory causa in its 
earlier stages ever in his heart ahumloned it. Clarkson was not, 

’’tiootho rtotailod account of Uichc vnl. i it., nlwt ilic Annual ftwfottf 
tionaaction* in Wilbwlorcu’n JLtfc, 1)0, 
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like Wilborforce, on intimate friend of Pitt, but be too bad 
passed under tbe spell of bis personal influence, and be ascribed 
the foil utb of the cause during tbe later days of Pitt solely to the 
obstacles which tbe minister bud to encounter in bis Cabinet, iu 
Parliament, and at Court. 1 

Much weight must be given to these testimonies. Tt is pro- 
bable that tbe real explanation of the conduct of Pitt is to bn 
found in bis desire to subordinate tbe whole question to com- 
mercial and military considerations during a dangerous and 
exhausting war, and also iu bis uniform and characteristic 
desire to avoid all questions which might bring him into collision 
with the King, outrun public opinion, or embarrass or imperil his 
political position. The fact, however, remains thut for seventeen 
years after the most powerful minister England huil ever known 
had branded the slavu trade us immoral und detestable, and hud 
advocated its imuuMliiito abolition, it not only continued without 
restraint, but ulso enormously developed. There is probably 
little or no exaggeration iu the statement of a most eouqieteut. 
authority on the question, who lias declared that ‘ tut impartial 
judgment must now regard the death of Mr. Pitt as the 
necessary precursor of the liberation of Africa,’ uml 'lias added 
that, ‘had he grilled his political existence on the issue, no 
rational man can doubt that an amount of guilt, of misery, of 
disgrace, and oflosH would liuve Isn*ii spurt'd to England ami to 
tlrn civilised world such oh no other man over had it in his 
power to arrest.’ * 

At length Pitt died and Pox arrived ut. power, and ho at nneo 
ltuulo the abolition of the slave trade a main object of his policy. 
The war was still raging. The King aiul royal family wen* 
still hostile, and, like Pitt, Pox hud opiKirumts of abolition in his 
Cabinet ; but, unlike Pitt., ho was so earnout iu tlio cause that 
his followers well know that ho would risk and sacrifice power 
rather than not curry it. The clmngo produced by this persua- 
sion was immediate. A measure, iutnxlncud by the Attorney- 
Gonerai in his official capacity, was speedily curried, forbidding 
British subjects from talcing any part in supplying foreign 

‘ WnWteaeTs life, vol. 1IL > • HteplumV Many <* KnMttt- 
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powers, whether hostile or neutral, with slams. The employment 
of British vessels, seamen, and capital in the foreign slave trade 
was absolutely prohibited. No foreign slave ship was allowed 
to be fitted out in British ports, and the Order of Council which 
had been issued preventing the importation of negroes into the 
Hutch settlements was ratified and extended. Another Act, 
designed to prevent any sudden temporary increase of the 
British slave trade that might arise either from the restriction 
of the foreign trade or from the prospect of the speedy suppres- 
sion of the British trade, forbade the employment in the traffic 
of any British shipping not already engager! in it. A Ttcsolution, 
moved by Fox, was then carried through both IIousos, pledging 
Parliament to proceed with all practicable expedition to the 
total abolition of the British slave trade, and an address was 
presented to the King it questing him to negotiate with foreign 
powors for the purpose of obtaining the total abolition of the 
slave trade. Fox died almost immediately after, but Lord 
fJrenville, who succeeded him, lost -no time in fulfilling the 
pledge, and tho measure which Pitt during so many years had 
refrained from carrying, was carried in 1807, with little or no 
difficulty, by one of the weakest ministries of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Irish policy of Pitt will be fully examined in another por- 
tion of this work, and we shall find, I think, that it exhibits in an 
aggravated form the worst features of his Knglish jKiliay, It is a 
history of eminently wise and enlightened ideas abandoned at tho 
first sign of difficulty or unpopularity, rlelilienifrdy sacrifice when- 
ever they appeared likely to weaken or embarrass the Ministry. 
This was the character of his policy about commercial liliert.y. 
This was the character of his policy about. Hat-holm emancipation, 
which has had consequences of evil that it. is scarcely possible 
to over-estimate. It is not too murh to say that. Iho iwall of 
Lord Fitawilliam at a time when tho hopes of the ('atholics 
were raised to the highest point, and when the Irish Parliament 
was perfectly ready to carry Hatholic emancipation, was the chief 
cause of tho rebellion of 1 708, and that tho weakness, if not 
treachery, with which Pitt/, after the Union, almwloned tho 
Catholic cause, created resentments which are felt to the present 
hour. 
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It must not, however, lie forgotten that ilie legislut ive union 
with Ireland is tin* one givat domestic measure of Pitt’s ministry 
that remains, aud Lord Macaulay, whose estimate of Pitt’s Irisli 
polity is widely different from mine, has pronounced its original 
conception to lie Pill’s chief tit In to fame. f It is only just to 
Ins memory/ writes Macaulay, ‘to say that Pitt formed a scheme 
of polity so grand and so simple, so righteous and so humane, 
that it would alone entitle him to a high place among statesmen. 
Jin determined to make Ireland one* kingdom with l<higliiiid,aml 
at the sumo time to relieve tlm Catholic laity from civil dis- 
abilities, and to grant a public maintenance to the Homan 
Catholic clergy. Had ho ljeeu able to carry these noble designs 
into effect the Union would have been a union indeed/ 

lti appears to me scarcely possible to form a mom erroneous 
judgment. A legislative union had long been a familiar subject 
of political discussion, and Pitt, like Fox and almost all tin* 
more, conspicuous Iri.di politicians, had long seen the necessity 
of carrying Hatholic emancipation. That measure had year after 
year been debated iu the Irish .Parliament, anil the favourite 
argument against it hud been the danger of Pathol io pre- 
ponderance iu a separate Parliament. The payment of tin* 
priests had been also more than once discussed in the Irish 
Parliament. The three measures were in fact among the com- 
monplaces or Irish political speculation, and the idea of com- 
bining them was so far from being a sign of extraordinary 
original genius, that it could hardly have been missed by the 
most incapable statesman. The Union was a measure which 
gave great scope for statesmanship, but this was not iu its con- 
ception but iu its execution. Had the extinction of the Irish 
Legislature been effected without exciting sentiments of resent- 
ment and humiliation in the country 5 bad the difficult task t»f 
bringing the Catholics within the circle of the Ponstitutfon 
!hh‘U promptly, prudcutly, and successfully accomplished, Dm 
measure would indeed have been a feat of tlm highest* stater, 
tnauship. Hut judged by such tests as these the legislative 
union of 181)0 was the most miserable of failures. Parried by 
gross corruption, at a time when the country was under umrtial 
law, without a dissolution, and iu opposition to evident mani- 
festations of popular opinion, it arru^ud against itsolf almost all 
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tlie genius, patriotism, and virtue of Ireland, and it left endur- 
ing animosities behind it. One class was, however, in some 
degree in its favour. Hopes amounting to a pledge had been 
held out to the Catholic priests that the Union would be im- 
mediately followed by emancipation. At tlio time when Pitt 
authorised these communications to be made ho was perfectly 
aware of the sentiments of the King on the subject, and ho com- 
municated with the Catholics without the knowledge of tho 
King, and without having taken any measure 1o secure the accom- 
plishment of his pledge. There is no doubt that ho sincerely 
desired to fulfil it, but when the Union was carried he found 
ihe obstacles to emancipation greater than he supposed. Tho 
King’s mind especially was so sot against it that the mere agita- 
tion of it produced a temporary return of liis insanity. Wry 
reluctantly, and probably cliielly under thn influence of Lord 
(ironvillo, Pitt recognised thn plain and stringent obligation of 
honour, and resigned liis office, but a month hml not passed 
before lie promised tho King that ho would abuudon the cause 
of tho Catholics, and when lui returned to power it was as a de- 
termined adversary of their emancipation. From that day their 
alienation from Hnglnnd was complete. 

Tho ovil effects of Pill's Irish policy it scorns to mo difficult 
to exaggerate. In Ireland ho had to deal with social and 
political conditions wholly different from those to which ho was 
accustomed, and ho conspicuously failed to master them, la 
the French Revolution ho had to deal with a new and un- 
exampled phenomenon, and it will now bo scarcely disputed 
that lie totally misunderstood its character and its importance. 
In the conduct of the war, the strength of his character ami 
tho confidence ho inspired proved of great value; bub he Imd 
nothing of his father’s skill, nothing of that intuitive perception 
of character by which his father brought m many men of daring 
and ability to the forefront, and until his death Unglish operations 
on tho Continent present few features except those of extreme 
costliness and almost uniform failure. Few Knglish campaigns 
have been more deplorable than those of the Duke of York in 
1704 and 17&D, ami it was not until Pitt was in liis grave that 
tho Knglish army recovered its ancient vigour, Thn navy, it is 
true, more than sustained its former reputation, but m part of 
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tlus merit belongs to Pitt. During two most critical yearn, 
when the wliolo safety of the country depended on the navy, 
lie maintained ut the lu*arl of the Admiralty his perfectly 
inoflioieiit brother, Lord Chatham; anrt Lord Rt. Vincent, who 
was the one really great naval minister during the war, owed 
his position not to Pitl, but to Addington. 

Pitt was, in truth, beyond all tilings a parliamentary 
minister, and in provinces that lay outside the parliamentary 
arena 1m showed very little real sujierioiity. The groat social 
problems arising from the sudden development of the factory 
system, which began in his lime, never appear to have for a 
moment occupied his thoughts. To the terrible and growing 
evils of Urn Knglish Poor Law system ho was so blind that 
lm urged that parish relief should bo given as ‘a matter of 
right, or honour,’ in proportion to the number of children of tlm 
recipient, in this way, ho said, a large family will become 
a blessing and not a curse, and ‘a proper line of distinction* 
will be drawn * between those who are able to provide for them- 
selves by their lalmur, and these who, idler having enriched 
their country with a numlwr of children, have a claim upon its 
assistance for their support.’ 1 

In tlm dis|HJWtl of his vast and various patronage, no 
minister showed himself mom perfwstly and uniformly indif- 
ferent to the interests of science ami literature. The touching 
and discriminating kindness with which Kir Kolinrt Peel so 
often turned aside in the most anxious moments of lus career 
to smoothe, by judicious patronage, or out of the small funds nfc 
his disposal, the path of struggling or neglected genius, was 
wholly alien to the diameter of Pitt.. Jn his relations with 
those with whom ho came in immediate oimturt., he was an 
amiable and kindly man, but he never showed the slightest 
wish to recognise any form of struggling talent, or to employ 
his patronage for any other object than the support of his 
political interests, or the gratification of his political friends, 
lie had himself some litorary tastes, but (hey appear to have only 
touched the snrfiwh of his nature. No man knew better the tut 
of embellishing a peroration or pointing a repartee with a Latin 

1 Pari. Iff ft,, xxxil, 710. Hoo too Wtdw’u Hint, a/ the Middle and Working 
Ch/MtMtVP* OO-ifO. 
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quotation, and in the parliamentary circles of the eighteenth 
century this art was prized os tliB very highest result of educa- 
tion , 1 but he was quite without Fox’s power of casting off the 
ambitions of politics and finding in books a sufficient aliment 
for his nature. IIo was a politician and nothing more. Office 
was to him the all in all of life; not its sordid fruits, for to these 
he was wholly indifferent ; not the opportunity which it gives 
of advocating and advancing groat causes; for this he cared 
much too little; but the excitement and exultation which the 
possession and skilful exercise of power can give was to him 
the highest of pleasures. It was, as he truly said, * the pride 
of his heart and the pleasure of his life.’ 

Parliamentary talents under a parliamentary government are 
often extravagantly overrated, and the type which I have 
endeavoured to describe, though combining great, qualities both 
of intellect and character, is not, l think, of the very highest 
order. Under Hueh a government Pill, was indeed pre-eminently 
formed to ho n lender of men, capable alike of directing, control- 
ling and inspiring, of impressing the imagination of nations, 
of steering the hark of the State in times of great difficulty 
and danger. He was probably the greatest of l'lnglish parlia- 
mentary leaders ; ho was ono of the greatest of parliamentary 
debaters ; ho was a very considerable Finance Minister, and ho 
had a sane, sound judgment of ordinary events. Hut his eye 
seemed ulways fixed on the immediate present, or on the near 
future. His mind, though quick, olear, and strong, was narrow 
in it* range, and neither original nor profound, ami though Ids 
nature was pure, lofty, and magnanimous, thnro were moral its 
well tty mental defect* in his statesmanship. Of Ids sincere 


1 Hr old friend Mr. William 
Brooke (laid Must nr of Ohimtiury In 
Ireland) took down In IN 10, from a 
Mr. Arnutagu wiio lived murth in 
London political xtwhity In the Jlrnb 
yuuv of thn century, tho fullownig 
anecdote, which \m not, 1 think, 
appeared in print. In Hits dohaloH 
which followed the Peace of Amieiut, 
the Opposition hud taunted Pitt with 
having failed In tho avowed object n of 
tho war— 'tho restoration of tint Ihmr- 
Iiokih HXirl the <lonl ruction of iho llu* 
volution* Pitt in hit) replj bogtui to 


quote thollnoHnf Virgil (Jfn, iv.JMO), 
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find single-minded patriotism there can, indeed, I believe, be no 
doubt. - For personal purity, disinterestedness, integrity, anil 
love of lii.s count ry/ wrote Willicrforve, * 1 have never known his 
equal.' 1 ITo was not a statesman who would ever ha\e raised 
dangerous questions, or emlmrni?*cd ibreign negotiations, or 
trammelled his country in times of war, or appealed to subversive 
passions or class hatreds in order to elinilj into power, or to win 
personal or party advantages. Hut tlm love of power, which 
was ho dominant a feat urn in his character, though it never led 
him to take a course directly injurious to liis country, did, I 
think, undoubtedly more than once lead him to cast aside ton 
lightly great causes which might Imve benefited her. A certain 
want of heart, a deficiency of earnestnos and wdl-Hnorifiee, is 
very apparent in his career. Perhaps with a warmer nature he 
would imt have ho generally preserved that balance of intellect 
which was pre-eminent among his merits. 

Tlis ministry between the defeat of the Coalition and the 
outbreak of the war of the (involution may be divided into two 
purtw -that which preceded and that which followed tin* quest ion 
of the regency. The first period was by far tin* mom pm-perous. 
It was adorned by the great financial measures I have enume- 
rate! I and by the commercial treaty with France} and the nation 
which imagined itself ruined by the loss of America and by the 
magnitude of its debt, naturally exaggerated the part whieh 
political measures boro in its returning pros|ienty, 'With the 
single exception of the Westminster scrutiny, Pitt's parlia- 
mentary management was at this time almost perfect. He wits 
at once firm and conciliatory, and he showed in the highest 
measure all the gifts of tact, temper, presence of miml, know* 
ledge of the dispositions and foldings of Parliament. In addition 
to Ids defeats about the Westminster scrutiny and about the 
Irish commercial propositions, a projiowtl of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Master-fieueml of the Ordnance, to fortify Plymouth 
and Portsmouth was rejected in the beginning of 178(1 by the 
casting vole of the Hpenker, It was a project which wnssuggiut ih! 
by the humiliating panic which the French and Spanish 

1 WHhrrhuwV lit, 2tU, WO, hy nenrffo Haw nn returning fmm 
ton too the tcmuimijt Unci wilt On nil*.* fimcial, f)ittrU% p, Uifo. 
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fleets liurl daring the lust war spread filong tlm const, Imfc 
the old English ilread of barracks and fortified places was 
not extinct; the Whig Opposition did not disdain to appeal to 
it, and the proposed fortifications were absurdly described ns 
dangerous to the liberties of England, strongholds for separating 
soldiers from their fellow-countrymen, seminaries for Praetorian 
bands. The defeat does not, however, appear tr> have at all 
weakened the ministry, or the advocacy of one unpopular pro- 
posal to have diminished the popularity of Pitt. English 
opinion strongly and warmly supported him, and HcoUiuul, 
which was advancing steadily anil nipidly in prosperity, was 
gratified by Mm ascendency of Dmidas. A measure promised 
by that si almsman in 17m and carried without difficulty, 
restoring the estates that had been forfeited in the relielliou of 
1745, contributed to efface the last, lines of division that the 
disputed succession hail left in Scotch life. It was a measure 
which had previously been contemplated by North ami would 
probably have been carried into effect by him if bis ministry 
had lasted ; 1 but, them was a peculiar felieily in its falling to 
the ministry of Pitt, whose father, by arming the Highlanders 
and leading them to glory under the British Hag, had done so 
much to dispel their liugoriug Jaeobitisnu It was ammged 
that, the heirs to the forfeited estates should compensate tlm 
(hivermnenf for the sums employed by it in improvements and 
in hlio liquidation of encumbrances, ami tlm sums derived from 
this Hource were to be, devoted chiefly to the completion of a 
work of great national importance-- a canal to join the Firth of 
Forth with the Firth of (Jlyde. 

Tim f|uestion of Indian government., which hurl lieen tlm 
ostensible cause of tlm downfall of the preceding Administration, 
was settled for tlm present, by llm enactment in a slightly modi- 
fied form of tlm Bill which Pitt lmd unsuccessfully introduced 
into the last Parliament It was a measure which differed mom 
in form than in substance from that of Fox, and, while it avoided 
t he mistake of placing Indian patronage avowedly in the hands 
of tlm English minister, it in reality gave him perhaps even 
greater power th an tlm previous Bill, Thu Company's home 
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government, consisting of tin* Court of Directors uml the Court, 
of Proprietors, remuiniMl, but over them was placed a Board of 
Control appointed by the King, holding office during pleasure, 
ami consisting of one of the Secretaries of State, the Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer, and four other members of t.tio Privy Council. 
This body was unpuiil and it had no patronage; but it was 
empowered to superintend, control, and amend the whole civil 
ami military government of the Company; to examine all 
accounts, instructions, and despatches, and even in some cases to 
transmit orders to India without the inspection. of the Directors. 
A Committee of Secrecy, consisting of not. more than three 
members, was to lie formed out of the Directors, and when the 
Board of Control issued orders requiring Hi*ereoy, t ho Committee 
of Kerrery was to transmit those orders to India without inform- 
ing the other Directors. Thu Court, of Proprietors at. the same 
time lost its chief governing faculty, for it could no longer 
annul or modify any proceeding of the Court, of Directors which 
lmd received the approbation of the Hoard of Control. A 
tribunal was established for trying in England abuses that 
took place in India, and them was an extraordinary provision 
making it. obligatory tqxm the servants of the Company to 
declare truly upon oath and under severe penalties the amount 
of property they lmd brought from India. The authority of the 
(luveriioMSouenil anil Council over the Subordinate Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay was greatly enlarged. Numerous in- 
ternal regulations were made relating to the. affairs of India, and 
several of them wore adopted substantially from Pox's Hill, and 
the measure also contained clauses restricting Mm patronage of 
the Directors and making retrenchments in the Company's 
establishments. The patronage of Ttulia was in general left to 
the Directors, but the (iovcrnoMieiienil, the Presidents and 
JM embers of all the Councils, were to lm chosen subject to the 
King's approbation, and it was at any time to bo in the power of 
tlus King to remove thorn . 1 

The Bill was hotly opposed, chiefly on the two somewhat 
conflicting grounds of the immense accession of power which 
the establishment of Urn Board of Control must give to the 
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Crown, and of the inefficiency of a system which gave the power 
of direction and command to nno body and the nomination of 
the officials who were entrusted with Ihe task of carrying out 
those commands t to another. Several amendments surest i-d 
by the Opposition were accepted bj Pitt, and tho measure was 
finally earned by a great majority. In 1 78G the section obliging 
servants of the Company to deliver inventories of their pro- 
perty was repealed; a few new regulations were made in 
the conduct of trials for offences committed in India, 1 and by 
later Acts some other slight changes ware made; but on the 
■whole the system of double government established by the Art. 
of 1784 ciml.imied to direct Indian affairs till the abolition of 
tlm Company in 1858. For the next low years discussions 
relating to fndinworo childly of a ret respective charnel er re- 
lating l.o the proceedings of Warren Hastings— a great ami 
intricate question, which only arrived at. its final stages after the 
period I have selected lor the lenuiuntinu of this history, and 
into which it is, therefore, not my intention to cuter. 

Though the period we are considering, if compared with 
that which preceded it and with that which immediately fol- 
lowed it, was a period of I'hirnpoan calm, there were several 
i|uestions raised which might easily have produced a general 
ennilugratiou. The mixed dominion which had so long existed 
in the Austrian Netherlands had proved a fertile source of 
confusion and dispute, and in 1781 the Kmperor Joseph II,, 
availing himself of the war between Kuglnml and Holland, had 
taken tho bold step of declaring the Harrier Treaty no longer 
binding, dismantling several of the barrier fortresses and oblig- 
ing the Uutch garrisons bn withdraw from all of them. Kncou- 
ruged by his sucoohh, the Ihnperor in 1784 made a new aggres- 
sion upon Holland by reviving an old imperial claim upon the 
1 own of Maestricht and by insist. ing on the free navigation of 
the river Hohcldt. The Dutch right of exclusive sovereignty 
over that river had been acknowledged for nearly 1 10 years. 
It was cwtablished by tho Treaty of Milnstor, confirmed and 
giiftmiitaml by the Barrier Treaty of 171 ft, and by u convention 
in 1718, and it whh believed by Dutch statesmen to be abso- 
lutely ewuutial to the security of their country. Tho Ausbriaus 
* SSfUhm. III. c. R7. 
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now seized two Dutcli forts which commanded tlic river, and a 
great Austrian army, accompanied by large trains of artillery, 
was ordered to march to tin* XutlmrlnmK Ou the other hand, 
the T)utfli broke down 1 lie djkos round tho fort of Lillo, which 
the Austrians had seized, an imperial vessel in the Scheldt was 
fired al, ami the Dutch strained all their resources to raise a 
|M»werful army. A a mi i her of minor claims against Holland 
were at. the same time rain'd, and the I*!iji press of Russia, who 
was now in close alliance \\ it h Joseph, notitied to the Ntati*s her 
intention of supporting the IhnjMTor. For a time a Kuropcmi 
war seemetl inevitable, but France, warmly supported tho 
Republic, and, lmr medial ion living at lust accepted, tlio 
.dispute was settled by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, which was 
signed on November H, 1 7^o. The States acknowledged tho 
Kmperors alisolutn and indc|M>ielriit sovereignty over that 
portion of tho Scheldt which (lowed through the Austrian 
Netherlands from Antwerp to Min limits of Snftiiigon, but ou 
the rest, oft ho rivor tin* exclusive sovereignty of the States was 
fully recognised according to the Treaty of Minister, and the 
Kmperor agreed to abandon all claim to Mucstricht and Mm 
surrounding country, on receiving an indemnity of ten millions 
of guilders. A lew slight reel ilirat ions of territory were at 
the same time made, a lew small fortresses were dismantled, anil 
the contracting parties formally renounced all further preten- 
tions that either might, have against tin* other. 1 

The. dismantling of fortresses which took place f hrough the 
policy of Joseph It. had some years later a corihiderable e fleet, 
in rendering the French emu p test of the Netherlands rapid and 
easy. One of the most remarkable parts of tin* arrangement 
that was concluded at Fontainebleau win that as the Dutch posi- 
tively refund to pay the full sum of ten millions of guilders 
which was demanded by the Kmperor, the French undertook 
themselves to pay nearly half of it;. It is hardly surprising that 
such a preceding should have lieen uri[>opulnr in France, ami 
that Parisian opinion should have attributed it to the Queen, 
who wiis thus, it was said, without, the smallest claim of justice 
or policy, pouring French gold into tho coffers of her brother, 

1 Annual tfiy/iOr, (7HI i%j». LMST; I to FhifWiu, I* UljdmtUir 
AflvlphiH, iv. iso. iso 
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The payment - ., however, perhaps saved Franco t,ho greater ex- 
penditure of another war, and it certainly tended to strengthen 
that close connection between France and Holland which had 
been recently established, and which it had become ono of tlm 
chief ends of French diplomacy to maintain. The Treaty of 
Fontainebleau was at once followed by a close mililary and 
commercial alliance between Franco and Holland. Kuril State 
guaranteed tlio other the possession of all its turrit cries, and 
engaged to assist the other when iittnrknl, by specified contin- 
gents on lund and Rea. Kuril State bound itself to place the 
subjects of tlio other on tlm tooting of tlm most favoured nation, 
to give the other on all occasions assistance both in counsel mid 
succour, to agree to no treaties or liegnf bilious that i-iiuhi be 
detrimental tn the other, to give notice to the other of any such 
negotiations as soon us lliey were proposed. 

This treaty of alliance was concluded on November '10, 1785, 
and ratified on tlm following Christ tuns Day. it showed clearly 
that the star of Kuglaiul hml for (.he present paled, and it was a very 
serious blow to her inlluuure in Kurope. One of her oldest, anil 
closest allies, mm of tlm chief maritime (towers of tin* world, had 
thus detached herself from the Knglish connectien, thrown her 
influence into tlm scale of France, and virtually heroine a party 
to the JBourlxm Family flompud. in the eloquent and ominous 
words of a contemporary observer: ‘AH the systems of jsilicy 
which hud been pursued for two centuries by the maritime 
powers in tlm support of a balance of power, all the convent ions, 
treaties, and tins of union between them founded on the seem- 
ingly unfailing principles of a common interest, common views, 
common religion, foreign dungcr, and common defence, worn 
now at ones done away with and dissolved.’ 1 

The Franco-1 hitch alliance was one of the results of the enmity 
which had broken out between Kngland and Holland during the 
American War, but like that enmity it tuny bu ultimately traced 
to the rivalry between tlm two great, factions into which Hutch 
politics wore divided. The party attached to the Prince of 
Orange, Urn hereditary Stallholder, was steadily friendly to tlm 
English alliance, but tlio more republican, or, os it calleil itself, 

‘ the patriotic party,' was actively supported by France, uud to 
* Annual lltginhr, 17H4- S, pp. 1117 139. 
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tin 1 growing infliu*ncn of llmt parl\ both the war against. England 
ami the Treaty of Font nin i*1 il#*n u u>ui*i be mainly ascribed. The 
dissension luul grown up in tliii long minority that preceded the 
nr*ms*inn to power in 1700 of Urn reigning Stallholder, Wil- 
liam V'., anil it had boon much deepened by the feebleness of 
1 hat Print'll. No part, in dm I, of the great governing qualities 
of mind ami character which made tin* older branch of the IIoiiRe 
of Orange the most illustrious rulintr family of its ago hud 
descended to tho yountrcr brunch which followed the death of 
King William III. of England. It is probable that a large 
portion of tin 1 ‘ patriotic party * would have gladly abolished tho 
henslitary Kfndhnldcrsliip, but the leaders uswally professed 
llieinsehes ready to support the existing constitution, with 
modifications which would have deprived the Prince of Orange 
of almost all real u eight in the State, They wished him to 
have no se 'at. in any college of tlm Republic. They desired to 
separate his nfliee from that of Paplnm-tlenem! which gave him 
command of the army, and also to ulmlish the * Htylomonta’ 
which gave him in the three provinces of Ktreclit, Overyssel, 
and ( {uehh rhiml, the direcl appoinluieut of Ihe magistrates of 
towns. The two parlies were nearly balanced. In the summer 
ami aulurnn of ITNo numerous 1 free companies’ supporting the 
‘patriotic/ party appeared in arms, and in several of the chief 
towns there were disturbances almost amounting to revolution. 
Ja the September of Ibis year tho Stallholder was obliged to 
ulrtutdon the Hague, hut (iuehlerlnrtd and some other portions of 
tho Netherlands still warmly supported him. A year later the 
St ad holder, with the lull assent of the States of Huelderland, 
subdued the towns of Klhurg and 11 at tern, in that province, 
which had revolted against them; and the States of Holland, 
with only two dissentient voices, assuming a right which they 
did not possess over a ueighlxutring province, suspended tho 
titfulholder fVom the office of Oaptain-Uonml. 

These events produced an extreme and general agitation. 
Rir James Harris, the English minister, was indefatigable in 
supporting by his counsel and influence tho party of the Stiul- 
holder, and lie organised the resistance to the French jMirty 
with great skill and success. In Heptembcr 178(1, however, 
when the States of Holland deprived tho Prince of Orange 
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nf his military authority, the prospect seemed extremely dark. 
Groningen and Overyssel, Harris wrote, were irreconcilably lost 
to the House of Orange. Utrecht might at any moment 
abandon her allegiance. In Friesland tho contest ran vory 
high, but t.hB majority in tho States seemed unfavourably dis- 
posed. Even Zealand, which hail boon warmly attached to tlie 
Stallholder, seemed swerving from tho cause. French money 
was abundantly distributed; tint lenders of tbe patriotic faction 
held meetings at this house of tho French ambassador, and it was 
generally believed that they intended, by the advice and with the 
support of France, to deprive the .Stallholder of liis office ami to 
declare that it- should no longer bo hereditary in tho House of 
Orange. French diplomatists openly said that an hereditary 
{Stallholder was of too now a creation to have acquired a eun- 
stiitiiitimuil sanction ; that.it never had tbe approbation of the 
whole Republic, and that, as it was brought about by a revolu- 
tion, it might lie destroyed in the same maimer. 

The I Yin re of Orange had already appealed for help to Frede- 
rick the (treat of Prussia, but tbe old soveri ign showed little or 
no disposition to lake any serious part in the dispute. He died, 
however, on August. 17, 1 7B(J, and tbe accession to tbe throne of 
his nopliow Frederick William II., who was brother of the Princess 
of Orange, greatly elinnged tbe situation. Immediately after the 
events in (luclderlnml, Uocrlsi was sent from Prussia and Rnynevtd 
from France in hopes of composing or inilunnemg ufloirs in the 
Nethorlnuds, but they met with no success, ami in January 
17B7 they were both reeallod. In February, VcrgenneH, who 
had long been a leading influence in. French politics, died. For 
a few mouths the dissensions in tho Netherlands seemed to 
smoulder, hut towards the oml of Juno the Princess of Orange, 
having determined to visit the Hague, from which her husband 
was excluded, was arrested on her way, turned back and treated 
like a prisoner. She at once appealed to liar brother, but tho 
Staten-General, relying on French support, refused to give any 
satisfaction. In September a Prussian army of mom than 
20,000 men, under the Duke of Brunswick, invaded Holland. 

The Prussian intervention was largely due to English in- 
fluence, and it won rondnred possible by a secret convention 
which was signed between the two countries. The chief 
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measures ueressary ibr i Im restoration of the Stallholder to liis 
lull powers worn agreed upon, and Kurland bound herself to 
prepare forty ships of tho lino to support Prus^a, aucl to dechiro 
war against, any pnwvr which attempted to interfere with her 
enterprise. In Holland, Sir James Harris took an extremely 
active part, and large sums of English money were expended m 
arming t In* support era of tho Stallholder. 1 It soon appeared 
that the attitude of Prussia hud a decisive elFoct,, and that a 
great proportion of thn people wen*, on the. side of the House of 
Orange and rather favoured than resented tin* invasion. Utrecht, 
which had lu-en prominent in its resistance to tin 1 Prince, sur- 
rendered without a blow. The Si ml holder, after un absence of 
twu yearn, n ■turned tn the Hague. The horses were taken from 
his carriage when he was still a mile from the town, and ho was 
drawn in by the corps of Orange burghers amid demonstrations 
of the most cut hushed ic welcome. (Ireat crowds wearing orange 
(lowers mid ribbons thronged the streets, and tho colour which 
had long been proserilied streamed from every window. On 
October 10 the work was completed by the Mirrender of 
Am.derdam. England now declared that she would defend the 
Sliullioliler if In* were attacked, and her fleets were at once pre- 
pared for action, while Prance, which was rapidly approaching 
her Involution, shrank from open intervention. The victory was 
used with much moderation. A few magistrates wen* demised ; 
U few officers were cashiered ; a few conspicuous members of tho 
4 patriotic.’ jmrty were exiled, but a general amnesty calmed tlm 
minds of men, and an * Act oF Mutual (Jmmiiiiee of tlni Kuveu 
United Pmvinnv/ signed by thn various States, declared it to 
bn an essential part of tho Hutch 0onst.it ut ion that thn here- 
ditary dignities of Stndholder, (’aphiin-Oermral, and Admiral* 
(ienend, shuuld lie vested in t hn House of Orange. 

Changes in constitutions nflerted by foreign intervention nro 
rarely lasting, for they commonly turn tho national folding 
against t he ascendant party. I u a few years, however, tho Htorm 
of Urn French Ilevolutioii swept over Mm Dutch Republic, and it, 
not only elfami tho old linos of jiarty division, but also almost 

1 Matmenbuty l>larit% li. SKU. of llin power ut Ihn Htudhalitor, neo 
3(17, 37». On flui ditteniunaUon uf the AuMtmi tiwynHuieuM, l Ui-\ 
Hit to declare war stf/niast Primci* If 304. 
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destroyed the animosities anil passions of former conflicts. Kir 
James Harris was created Lord Jlahneslmry as a reward for his 
services during tlin events that, have been described, and English 
statesmen had every reason to congratulate themselves on the 
issue of the conflict.. The menacing alliance between Franco 
and Holland was dissolved. The party which most valued the 
English connection regained its ascendency. })y a treaty of 
mutual defence between (Sreat Britain and the Klnies-fJeneml, 
which was signed in April I/NH, England guaranteed the here- 
ditary Ktadholdershi)) to tlic House of Orange, and in the same 
yeur tlio t riplo alliance of f Sreat Hrilain, the Netherlands, and 
Prussia was signed, which during Urn following years exercised 
a great, influence on European affairs. The policy of Franco 
was for tin* present completely defeated, and in Hnlhuul as well 
as in America her eflbrfs to stimulate democratic revolution 
reacted powerfully anil fatally upon herself. 1 

The position of the Austrian Netherlands continued, how- 
ever, to he a matter of much disquietude to the small number of 
English stale*, men who wal Hied with real care and knowledge 
the affairs of the ( 1 ontiuent. tt The arrangement of the Pence of 
Iilreclit, by which that country was placed under the dominion 
of Ihc House of Austria on the rendition that a long line of its 
most powerful fort r«*sses should 1st jointly garrisoned by lm|>crhil 
and Out, Hi troops, appeared to the statesmen oft Imt day eminently 
titled to guard against French aggression in a quarter wliem 
it was peculiarly dangerous utid would otherwise have lieen 


1 Tim rullc.it aertt.uiiU of them 
event h( wrillen from tin- two opposite 
Milt's) will In* round In an iinriii) ne us 
iheleli nl Thv Hutto* n *\f the Dutch 
Dr/nthtir for thv font fvtt yettr* vtvl'u/i* 
tuf) front the jfVitr 1 7 « « (hindmi, |“NH) 
written liy Georpe Ellin, Hcereinrv to 
tlir Knglndi KniUinsy nt tlm Hugur% 
ami In a nmmuir hj Cal Haul, Kivtmh 
ChaigA tl’AllalrcH at the 1 Input*, 
wliliih m fmhli lied In tlm third 
volume of hegur’H Tableau llivtoriqur. 
8ea loo tin* Muhin aliury DUttU% Mm 
Annual //ryW/r, and AdnlphuM, 

■ HJr Jhiuiih 1 1 »i rls, writing In Mr, 
Kwurt, ICnplInh tfernitary at llnrlln 
(Mtttwrntmtt Dtarlrt r, It 112), Kiyn: 
Ghtr principal* at liouio aro ton much 
omtplcwl with tlm Hmixnof tlorimmtm 
to in lend to wluit puNfe* on tlui Pun. 
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peculiarly easy. Tt* wa,* intended to secure the concurrence of 
the two powers in pointing any French encnmchmeiita ; to 
make it impossible, or at least very unlikely, that a country 
of extreme strategical importance should be governed by a 
sovereign devoted to French interests, and at the same time to 
bring the Kmperor, wIiom* chief dominions lay in a distant part 
of the Continent, into close union and cmmeeiion with the 
maritime powers. As might, however, have been expected, 
Austria finding herself tho st ranger power in a divided and 
restricted dominion, soon made it her main object to emancipate 
bcrself from her rest mints, and t.lio repudiat ion of the Hamer 
Treaty by Joseph II. rompletoly destroyed this part of tho 
system established by the Peace of Utrecht. The Hmpernr 
now f rent ed the AuHtriun Netherlands as if they were in 
exactly the same relation to him as his hereditary slut es, ami 
he entered into a course of hostilities with tho very power 
which tho Austrian dominion iu Flanders was intended chiefly 
to protect. 

Another projirt speedily followed. Joseph endeavoured to 
obtain by negotiation the object at which his mother had long 
aimed by war, the annexation of Havana to his dominions, in 
1785 he entered into negotiations with the Kleotnr Palatine for 
an exchange of territory of the most extensive kind. Tho 
Mentor was to cede to Austria, Havana ami the Upper Palati- 
nate with the Principalities of Nouburg, Sul'/hach, and tho 
Lnmtgravato of Ixmditonliorg, receiving in return tho Austrian 
Netherlands with the title of King. Tho Minpross of Russia 
favoured the exchange, and Franco was to be pacified by the 
cession of Nuinur and of Luxemburg, Hut Frederick the 
Urcut, who saw clearly that tho acquisition of Bavaria and the 
Palatinate would give Austria an overwhelming pro]K>mlerance 
iu (lerrnnny, and that tho acquisition of Luxemburg by tho 
French might greatly imperil his own dominions, succeeded in 
defeating the project, and under his influence the (ionium 
Uonfederuticm for the common defence of the (Jormnn Constitu- 
tion was formed in 1785. This was the last and by no means 
'the least considerable of his tnany triumphs. 1 

1 Hoe 1)0 Pliuwon* IWUicat fiynfpm pf Numpp, il. fiO-fil i 

frVtittQuhf*) vL U70 U78 ; ilcutmi h Mulmrsbury IHtU'ie*, U. ll»2 WHI. 
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AH tli 0 Re things had naturally unsettled anil alienated the 
Flemish subjects of Joseph. They liad caught no small nieasum 
of the democratic and unquiet spirit which was s|nv:uling 
rapidly through Europe, and tho suppression of some convents 
and ecclesiastical schools, the removal of a university from 
Louvain to Brussels, an edict of toleration which ollbnded tho 
ecclesiastical powers, and a number of hasty and ill-considered 
innovations which trenched upon or annulled some of tho 
ancient privileges of the Netherlands, increased the discontent. 
In 1780 and 1787 there were serious tnmnlts at Louvain ami 
Brussels, and secret societies began to ramify through Urn pro- 
vinces. Tho actual outbreak did not take place till about two 
years lator, but there were already abundant signs of danger in 
the country which luid so off on proved tho centres and tho 
soince of great European conflagrations. 

As yet, however, these things scarcely disturbed tho calm 
sea of English polities. Nor was English opinion ut first at all 
moved by the revival of the Eastern question and the dcrhira- 
tion of war by Turkey against, Russia in August. I7W7. Foreign 
politics, which a few years later became so prominent, were imw 
scarcely mentioned in Parliament, and the ascendency of Pitt, 
was entirely unshaken, till the illm*H of tho King raised the 
great, anil dillicult question of the regency. 

This question, which for a time threatened to produrn a 
complete rlrnugn in the Hoverinnent, owed its iiti purl muse almost 
exclusively to its relation to party politics, and, in order to 
understand it, it will be necessary to review from a somewhat 
earlier period tho connection Iieiween the Whig leaders and Mu* 
heir to tho crown. That eon ruction had already existed for 
several yearn. When little more than a boy, tho Prinen of 
Wales had plunged into a career of extravagance and vice, ami 
ho found in Charles Fox one of the most seductive and nuud, 
dangerous of friends. Ho was so intimate with him that he 
habitually called him by his Christian name, and a close political 
as well as social intercourse subsisted betwo< ii l hem. At eighteen 
tho Prince was already tho accepted lover of Mrs, Robinson, 
tho well-known Perdita. Before ho was twenty his influence 
was employed ab a Windsor election in opposition to the Tentt. 
As we have already soeu, when tho Coalition Minin ry row Jlo 
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power one of tin* iiivii ques-th nw on which it cmnr into collision 
w if h the Kin<r wa> the allowance to the Prince of AVales on the 
attainment. of his majority, and Fox desired to make that 
ullnwniirc much larger and mure independent than tha King 
would allow. Tin* political sympathies of the Prince woret 
shown. without the smalled dwguiso. Ifc was a member of 
lirookss rinb, llo lived IiiiImi ually in a circle of young anil 
dissipated Whig-*, among whom, as was well known, tlm King 
and Court wen* eontiuually spoken of with tlm greatest dis- 
respect. l!e\oleil fbr Fo\V India lhll, though ho abstained, in 
deferemv In tin* King’s express wish, from the final division. 
In tin* eleelion of 1 7 W 1- he ootenlaiiouslj e*pmittcd the cause of 
Fox, and Lord Cornwallis mentions that tlm friends of tins 
Ministry rarely .*uw him, as { Hew was not a more violent Foxite 
ill the kingdom. 1 1 

He was now completely uliemiled from his father, who 
ajipenrs to have regarded him wit Ii alirnhile hatred, and lie was 
overwhelmed with dehf . Of the wliieh Parliament had 

voted to him in 17Ho, half was intended to pay the debts which 
he had iiinurivd, but in 1785 he admit Irtl in Kir -lames Ilium 
that his debts then uunuml.cd to no less than l<?0 9 f)IJO/.* In Ilio 
autumn of the preceding year he hud written to the King 
slating his embarrassments and expressing lbs desire to travel 
and to economise, but tlm King received bis overture with 
great coldness, refused to give him permission to leave Knghmd, 
and gave little- or no hope t hut the Ministers would be authorised 
to apply to Parliament fbr his relief* He insisted on an exact 
account of the debts of hin son, but there was one debt or 
25,000/, which the Prince said 1m was bound in honour not 
to cxplaiu* 

In tlm spring of 1785 Kir James Hams had two long con- 
ferences wifli the Prince on the state of his utlaii^ He 
was peculiarly fitted fbr the task; for, while he was one of 
the ablest and most discreet diplomatists iu the service of 
the Government, ho was at the sumo time a warm personal 
frikmdof tlm leaders of the Opposition, He was uhlo to give 
tho X’riueo, uot indeed a |s>siUvc assurance, but at least some 

1 CtomwiiUiV* (brrtMjHHuit'Hi'Ci i, * Maluu'tburu ii, 
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hope thut tlie Ministry would move an increase of his income 
provided he would appropriate a fixod portion to the payment 
of his debts, renounce lus intention of leaving England, rwcon- 
oile himself with the King, and abstain from mixing in parly 
polities. ‘ A Prince of Woles,’ Harris truly said, ‘ ought to lie 
of no parly,’ ami he was enabled to assure the 1 Vinci- thut I with 
Fox and the Duka of Portland fully notjnicsced in this opinion, 
and had no wish to see him a Whig partisan. Ho at the same 
time strenuously recommended a specify nmrriago as a duty to 
the nation and us tho simplest and most natural way of rectify- 
ing his position. The Prince vehemently dirlarod Hint lie would 
never many; ha repeated ngain and again that the King hated 
him, and would never consent to any pri>|M>sd in his favour. 
Ho still spoke of his intention of leming England, and lie 
produced a nundier of letters from the King wliieh appeared to 
Harris ‘so harsh anil severe,’ so ‘void of every expression of 
(NiriMital kindness or afleelinn,' lluit tliey fully justiiiod tho 
Prinro’s judgment, of the sentiments of his lather. 1 

Nothing resulted from these interviews. The Prince was 
now completely under tho inlliiciirc of ati ungovernahle passion 
for Airs. Fit/herbert, a young and lienutiful Catholic lady of 
good family and reputation, who at tlm curly ago of twenty-five 
had lieen left for tint second time a widow. Tim actpiaiiitimcn 
hegnn at Richmond in tlio summer of 1781, when the Prince 
was twenty-three and Mrs. Fit /.Iicrl tort twenty-eight. Him 
appeam to have Ismti much alarmed at his advances and t*i 
have strongly discouraged them, and their intercourse is said for 
a time la have ended with a very strange scene, which is thus 
relatwl, on Ute authority of Mrs. Fitsdmrbert, by her relative and 
intimate friend Ijord Htourlon : ‘ K eith tiio surgeon, Txird Onslow, 
Lord Koutihamptm, and Mr. Mdwaril Bouverin, arrivml at Mrs. 
Fiteherbcrt’s house in tho utmost consternation, informing her 
tliat the life of tlm Prince was in imminent danger — that hit had 
Htabbod himsolf — and that only har immediatio pmsimco could 
Have him. Hhn misted in tlm most pormnptiory nnuitmr all their 
importnnikieK, saying that nothing should induce her to enter 
Carlton House. She was afterwards brought to sliaro iu tho 
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alarm, but., still fearful nf some stratagem derogatory tin her 
reputation, inn'Med nu some Indy of high character accompany- 
ing her, as an indifpeiiNiTile condition. Tim Duchess of Devon- 
shire was selected. They four drove from Park Street to 
Devonshire Hoiih* ami look Imr along with them. Slio found 
tlm Priimn pale and covered with him id. The sight so over- 
powered her fiu-ult it Ihat she was deprived almost. of all 
consciousness. The Prince fold her that nothin# would induce 
him to liv**. unless she promised to liecome. his wife and per- 
mitted him to put a rin# round her linger— J believe a ring 
from the hand of the I hirings of Devonshire was usd upnn 
the lurasimi and not one of his own. . . . They returned to 
Devonshire llou*e, A depletion was drawn np of what, had 
ocrum d, and signed and sen led by each one of the parly, and 
lor all she knew to the contrary might still be there. On 
the next day sin* left, the country, sending a letter to Lord 
Kmitlmniplon protesting against what had taken place as not 
being then a free agent. She retired to Aix-la-Ohapelle and 
afterwards to Holland. The Prince went down into the country 
to Lord Wont hampton's for change of air,’ 1 

Mrs. Kilsdicrbert reuiniued on the Continent for more than 
a year, but. the passion of the Prince was unabated. Airs. 
Armilsleud, the mistress, and afterwards wife, of Fox, assured 
I/ird llolluml that, tin* Prince frerptently spoke to herself anil 
Fox upon the subject with paroxysms of despair, 4 that he. 
cried by the hour, that he testified the sincerity and violence 
of his passion and his despair by the most extravagant expres- 
sions and actions, rolling on the floor, striking his forehead, 
touring his hair, fulling into hysterics, and swearing that Ik 1 ! 
would abandon the country, forego the crown, sell his jewels 
and plate, and scrape together a competence to fly with the 
object of his ufleetionH to America/ JIo nonstautly corns* 
sponded with Mrs. Fifahcriicrt, and one of his hittcm entreating 
her to marry Jiim is said to have extended to no less than 
t.hiri.y^oven pages. 9 At. Inst Mrs. Fitahnrbftrt consented, and 
in Docmrilicr 1785 she returned to England for tho purjKJH© 
of marrying the Prince. 

* IrfingditteVi Mvmolrt r/ JUn, • Ij»rd HtnurUm says lie «aw (Ills 
JPitzJUrbtrti pp. US, Ml. lottur, Ihlil. p. Ul. 
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Tlio resolution wuh a serious one. Iu the first. place, as the 
Prince of Wales was sfcill under twenty-live, the marriage, 
according to the llnyol MnrringL 1 Act, could lui.sc no legal 
validity without tlio consent of the King, which would most 
certainly not bo given. In the next plum, by the Art of 
Hcttlrmcnt, marriage wii li a Homan Chit Iiolu- throws tin 1 Prmco 
contracting it out of the succession to the throne, and makes 
the other parties concerned in it Jiablo to the penalties of 
jnr VTMinh'Qi and it was very doubtful whether the invalidity of 
the ceremony would save the Prince from the legal penalty. 
The second marriage of a bigamist is worthless In Min e\es of 
the law, hut this does not exempt him from the penal conse- 
quences of his act., and it was at least a question whether on the 
sumo principle even an invalid marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with a Homan Catholic would not ho sufficient t.o depriws him 
of his right to the succession to the crown. Itumours of tin > 
iiilended marriage got abroad, and Pox, in a long, able, and 
very rosprrMhl letter, urged in the strongest terms its extreme 
danger. It would he dangerous, he said, to the Prince, 
dangerous to Mrs. Filzherbert, dangerous to the nation itself, 
which might very possibly be cursed with anew disputed succes- 
sion. 4 Such a marriage/ in fact, * would be the mud desperate 
measure for all parlies concerned that their worst enemies could 
have suggested/ The Prinea answered in a few lines, express- 
ing his gratitude for the friendship of Pox. * Make yourself 
easy, my dear friend/ lie continued. £ (hdieve me, the world 
will now soon he convinced that tlicro not only is, but never 
wuh any grounds for these reports which of late huve lieon ho 
malevolently circulated/ Ho then turned abruptly from the 
sulijeot. 4 J have not seen you since the apostasy of Kdnti, I 
think it ought to have the same effect upon nil our friends 
that it. has upon iue, I mean the linking us closer to ouch 
other. 9 1 

This letter was written on December 1 1, 1 7H5- Just ten 
day* Inter, without the knowledge of Pox, the Prince wart 
married to Mrs. Kitahorljert by a Protestant clergyman. Her 
undo and brother wore the witnesses, and ijord Onslow, fjord 


1 Holland'* Mcwlr* vf the WhUj Vorhj, II, !Si7- Iit7 
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Soul Iitiinpl i m, ^Ir. 1‘Mwurd Homeric, and Mr. Keith. wore also 
present. All liou^rh there was no ] loin an Catholic priest, tlie 
Hitfinus ceremony, from a f 4 iil1mlii- as well as fmm an Anglican 
point of view r , was perfectly valnl. Tin* sacmnu ut of mairinyn, 
arconlin# to Ilia Homan Catholic (henry, depends merely on the 
exprewcd consent of the two rontrnrfiii# persons to taka each 
other as lin. hand and wile, and before tho Council of Trant a 
purely r*i vil marrhe/e olleefed by mere con-ent wit limit tho 
intervention of any pried, though il wotild have Iren irregular, 
would have been fully valid, and have bud all Ihe diameter oi' 
a sacrament. The Conneil of Trent, fur the lirst lime, anil in 
order to prevent, the abuse, s whieh um.,c, from clandestine, 
marriages, made the prcM-nec of u priest. imlbpcnsnblc, but 
the discipline of the Council had not yd. Iren prmnuhjutcd m 
Hn#hind, and wio thcrelbre not binding on Hn#li-h Catholics. 1 

The MM*rel- of the marriage was not perierlly kept. In 
society Mrs. Pitzherhcrt seems to have been received as the wile 
of the Prince, and a pamphlet appeared, writ ten by Horne Tnoko, 
in which . ho was denominated the Princess of Wales. In tlm 
meantime the embarrassments of tlie Prince increased, In 
17Hf> there was an execution for (JIM at (Triton House, mid 
tin 1 Sheri IPs officers remained in pn>*e«*Mon for two days before 
u ntsjHmiible surety for this small i mu could be thumb The 
Prince now formally applied to Ihe Kin# for iissislnurc, and wa* 
formally find handily refused,* In the hprin# of this year tin* 
Kin# hinnelf eame to Parliament for I lie pay incut of a new debt 
of iWjmL which hud been incurred contrary to tlie express 
promise made in the royal speech its late as 178:2, ami in tho 
course of the debate both Sheridan and Pox took occasion to 
mention the inadoepmry of Ilm allowance of the Prince of Wales, 
nnd to express their hope. that the minister would brin# in 
Boiue pro|>ositiim to extricate him from his dilfhmlties. if ho 
did not, Pox intimated that ho would hitiuelf brin# the subject 
before Parliament. Tho Prince appears to have hud in this 
respect some real ground for complaint, hut Pitt shortly 
answered that, he hud no instruct ions on the euhjcuL* Despair* 

1 Hen a dlsnuffthm an this (mint in Tket>hyitttu\ art, 1 Mrurmua.’ 

JtyJ* f\f JAvc. kVthtrhrfti a 41101(11111*1, Iv. 210, 
p|*» 3l-a« f and 'a 1 I'u W* /Art* xxv, iU8i J85fl. 
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iug of assistance, the Frinuo tlien stopped nil the works a*. 
Oarlton House, closed the greater part of the palace, dismissed 
his court officers, sold all liis Imrses, and annouueed his inten- 
tion of assigning 40,000/. a year of Ins income to the pavment 
of his debts The extreme animosity with which lui was re- 
garded at Court was conspicuously evinced in the Align at of 
this year, when Margaret Nicholson atteiupted to stall the King. 
No tidings of the attempt were sent to the Prince of Wales, and 
when, on hearing of it, he hastened to the palace to congratulate 
his father on the escape, his Father relusi il to sec him. 

As the ministers declined to come to the assistance of the 
Prince, it was at last determined to introduce the i|iiestion with- 
out their countenance. There was, however, great division 
and hesitation on the subject among the Opposition. The Duke 
of Portland was totally opposed to an application to Parliament. 
Burke staled that, as he had tbrmerlv taken a leading part in 
opposing Hie payment of the Kings debts, and as he was the 
author of the Ksfahlisliment Pill for restricting I lie Kings ex- 
penditure, it was impossible lbr him to advocate tin* payment nf 
tlm Prince of Wales’s debts by Parliament, and la* IlieMbm 
resolved to go into the country during tin* discussion, and in- 
formed the Prince of Wales of his intention. Mirny other 
leading men of the party, and especially the country gentlemen 
connected with it, took a similar view. Pox appears at. first to 
have agreed with them, but lie determined to support tin* ap- 
plication when it became evident that the Prince was determined 
that it Hliould lie made. Jt wils foreseen clearly that the difli- 
eultand delicate question of the marriage of Mrs. PiUhcrbcrii 
would inevitably come into discussion if the demand were 
pressed, and the event slioyml that, the prediction was correct. 1 

On April S20, I7H7, Alderman Newnhimi rose and adeed 
Hitt whether the (invcnmient intended to bring forward any 
proposition for the payment, of the Prince’s debts. Pitt an- 
swered that it was not, his duty to do ho except by the command 
of the King, and that he had received no such command. 
Newnliam then gave notice that he would himself introduce a 
motion. Keverul short conversations subsequently took plan?, 

1 Sim* Homn very Inf srnsl lug lotturn of *Sir 0* Elliot on this nilijoct.— L!ft\ qf 
A7r (L mint, i, ICR -1(14. 
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ami in the courso of one of them Mr. TU>lle — a county member 
who is now chiefly remembered as the hero of the ‘Rolliad’ — 
made a short .speech in which he warned the Opposition that un 
inquiry into the affairs of the Prince of Wales might involve 
matters by which ‘ the const it ul ion both in Church and State 
might be essentially affected.’ 

The words flew swiftly to their mark. It was at. once 
understood that they referred to the alleged marriage of tin* 
Prince of Wales, and three (lavs luler, when then* had been 
ample time to communicate with the Prince, Fox made a 
remarkable statement on the subject. Speaking, as he said, 
with the ‘immediate authority’ of the Prince of Wales, lie 
declared the perfect willingness of the Prince to submit his 
pecuniary affairs and his correspondence with the King in the 
fullest investigation, and ho then proceeded to refer to Mm 
observations of Kollo. The allusion to something full of danger 
to Church and State, referred, lie supjwjsod, to * that, miserable 
calumny, that low malicious falsehood which had Ijcon pro- 
pagated without doors ... an invention ho monstrous, a report 
of a fact which had not the smallest degree of foundation,’ and 
which he should have Imped would not have obtained the 
smallest credit. The Prince was perfectly prepared to ullbnl 
liis Majesty and Iljh Majesty’s ministers ‘ the fullest assuranees 
of the utter falsehood of the fact in queM.iun, which never liad 
and which common hciihm must see never could have happened.” 

The denial seemed bullloionl.Iy emphatic, but Itollu was not 
satisfied. The matter referred to, lie said, hud boon discussed 
in newspapers all over the kingdom and had made an impres- 
sion on men of all ranks who valued the Constitution. ‘The 
right honourable gentleman had wild it was impossible to have 
happened. They all knew that there were certain laws and 
Acts of Parliament which forbade it, but though it could not be 
done under the formal sanction of law there were ways itx which 
it might have taken place • • . and it ought therefore to bo 
cleared up. 1 Pox at once replied that ‘he did not deny Iho 
calumny in question merely with regard to the effect of certain 
existing luws alluded to by the honourable gentleman ; but lie 
denied it in Into , in point of lint as well ns law. The fact 
not only never could have happened legally, but ne\er did 
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happen ill nny*way whatsoever, anil had from the beginning 
been a base nml inalieiniirs falsehood,’ On being asked whether 
lie said this from direct, authority, Fox answered that lie- ‘had 
spoken from direct authority .’ 1 * 

"Whiit'evur may have keen his faults in oilier respects, Fox 
was at least a man of uni juest Scumble honour, candour, and 
\emciiy, wlulo it is unfurl unatelj perfectly ennsbtent with tin* 
known charne, ter of the Prince i if Wales Unit he slioulil have, 
endeavoured to c.\t ri rate himself from diilieulfy and to obtain an 
i in reused allowance by doming a marring)' whieli bad ueUitdly 
taken place, though it. was invalid in llie eves of tin* law. The 
immediate impression was \erv launirable to linn.® Tt w f as 
believed that he Inal been groislj calumniated. Fill, wliati'Ver 
may have been his private i eulinieuU, 3 deenrnu.dv ex presto* I 
the * complete anti; faction * which hi explicit, a declaration must 
have given In the whole Home; tin* oppu.ii ion to an increased 
allowance was suddenly alhned, and after some negoli.iliniis the 
King was induced to add KkOim/, a jear from Ihe Phil LM to 
the iueiune of the Prince of Wale*, 1 and the |]uu e to \ote 
I IS 1 ,0(10/. for ihe pasmi'id of his debt h> ‘“ides s!M, Hoi if, lur eoin- 
plrl iug the works at Piirlhm House-. Hut for the explicit denial 
of the marriage with Mrs. Fit/herbcrt wliielt the Prince of 
Wales had mil hori. eil Fox to make, it is tolerably act lain tlmt 
Ihe^n nil him would not have been grunted. 

It remained to break the trail .action to Mrs. Fit/.herbert, 
The story U told by her relative, Lord Stourton, doublle-^ from 
iiifortnsit ion deri\ed from herself, The morning after tie* denial 
the Prince * went, up to her, and, taking bold of both her ImmL 
and caressing her, said , 14 Only eninviie, Maria, what Fox did 
ienlerdiiy. lie went down to the Hoice and denied tlmt jou 


1 htrL Hi at. xxvl. Hint. 1070. 

9 KIMS. Elliot, writ rM s M think 
yr^tf*rtla> sum a very y^nd day for 
i ho I'll i ice, as the Mi try ol Mrs. Kins* 
lmrbrrt. wns whiit nil rumIi 

humherH, utel lie oITmh rtie.li mire- 
mtvw! ait Inflict ion nu every jMilni 
which htu hern tit.irietl a-.miiNt him, 
ihut the toil nml dolro of copy man 
to relhive nhn from w> imheeoiniiiK a 
siluiklhm hcenwimw to Imvo nothing 
me.iiritr.ul ml, or reslmiL it,* - J^ti of 
Sir (i . Kltwt, i. \Uh 


9 ft is slnh'if that wlnm Kn*t made 
Ills (lei'hiratinti Tilt r»*|miiol in ii 
J ieiylihoiir ait the Tien -my lieneh th» 
line from ODwtfa, 'Vdhmi, tie :,uut 
Hum jimvn my lore a wlnar.' 

4 * Tim mound,' Elhht wrltiv, 
MaUfii to recinmilo thK a -etil of tlm 
Kin;;'.* with Ail > hunii'i 1 and hilt* |*il*I* 
1 iv e imd diM'idnl MumI, o. flu* doclie 
r.uniii m.idn ley Km. cnntiud.riitiy, tho 
Hlory Ihe limn hew.'-'* /■//& V 
a . mot, i. lik). 
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and I wore man and wife. Did yon ever hoar of snch a thing ? M 1 
lilrs. FiUherberfc, it is added, made. no immediate reply. Bln* 
never forgave Fox, 1 and appears to have urged the Prince 1o take 
some stop to procure a disavowal of a declaration which lm 
knew to bo false. The Prince naturally avoided an explanation 
with Fox, but on the morning after Fox’s statement he sent 
fur Grey, with whom lie was then on intimate terms, told him 
that Fox had gone too far, anti at. last with great, agitation 
frankly confessed that a ceremony lmd taken place. 2 Grey, 
however, w mihl gi\e him no help, ‘.Mr. Fox,’ hit said, ‘must, 
iimjuestinnaldv supjmso that lie had authority for nil lie said, 
and if there had been any mistake it c*« mill only be rectified by 
his I luya 1 Highness speaking to Mr. Fox himself and setting 
him right on such mailers as hud been misunderstood between 
them. No other person can 1 m? employed without fpiest-ioning 
Mr. Fox’s veracity, which nobody, I presume, is prepared to do.’ 
‘This answer/ continued Lord Ktourton, ‘chagrined, disap- 
pointed, and agitated the Prince exceedingly, and after some 
exclamations ofammjaneehn throw himself on a sofa muttering, 
‘ Well, then, Sheridan must say something/ 3 Sheridan accord- 
ingly, in a subserjuent dUiummi, without naming Mrs. Fit/.- 
herhert, paid a few vapid and unmeaning compliments to her. 
Ilia Itojal Highness's feelings, he said, had been sullirienf.ly 
considered, lmt ‘there wa,s another person entitled in every 
delicate and honourable mind to the same attention/ a person 
‘ whom malice or ignorance alone could attempt to injure, and 
whoso character and conduct, claimed and was entitled to tlio 
truest, respect.’ 

The subsequent history of this lady was chequered ami some- 
what singulur. More than once in later life George IV. 
declared that there was not. a word of truth in the story of the 
marriage, though he had himself confessed it to Grey, and though 
it is established beyond all dispute. There were fortunately no 
children, and shortly after the deniul in Parliament the Prince 
deserted Mrs. Filzlicrbort for a now attachment. Then followed 

1 bnnffilaWii Ufa qf Mtn> J*V> Orry himself. flee also Lnwl (IrcjN 
hrrtm't, up. 2il f 30, 123, ISM. notn hi lUmhcirs Mrmuruth mtd 

9 D»nl HnUanil*s Mr m flirt qf thn Corm/Hnulriwr of /for, H. 2K0. 

H'/i/jy Parti/, ii. 1117 M». U>r<\ Hoi- ■ UnadnluV L\fv tf Mm Fltt* 
law l wtw informed of this fiuifc by krrktt^ £>p. VS VO. 
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his marriage with Princess Caroline of Brunswick, and then 
again a now connection with Mrs. Fitzhcrljert, who is stated to 
have obtained from ltomo an express sanction for consenting to 
it. It lasted with comparative smoothness for about eight 
jears, and was unbroken during all the time of e tho delicate 
investigation 9 into the alleged misdeeds of Queen Caroline. 
At last the star of Lady Hertford became ascendant and the 
Prince finally abandoned Mrs. l^t»zheidji»rt— characteristically 
closing his long connection with hruln.1 and unfeeling insult. 1 * 
She survived her husband nearly seven years, dying only in 
1BJ17. ft is remarkable that, both CSeorgo ITT. and his Queen 
treated her with marked kindness and intimacy, dearly showing 
tlmt they knew of her marriage, and the same feelings wens 
displayed by other memherK of' the royal family, especially by 
the Duke of York atul by William IV. Her modest and 
jiiniablo clmmeler, the decorum of her manners, the sense of 
her wrongs, t.he great, discretion with which she abstained 
from urging claims that might have been dangerous to the 
dynasty, and the influence for good which she serins to luivo 
always tried In exercise over her husband, secured for her a 
degree of respect which might perhaps hardly have been 
amlicipntcd* 

It is staled Unit the day after Kmc had made his declaration 
in Parliament a gentleman of his aerpuiintmieo wont up to him 
tit, Ihwks’s and said, ‘l see by the paj^rs, Mr. Fox, you have 
denied the fact of the marriage of the Prince with Mrs. Fitx- 
bcrlicrh. You have been misinformed. 1 was present at that 
marriage/ 3 Pox perrmed tlmt he had been duped, and his 
situation was as painful and perplexing ns could well bo 


1 of Mr$, b'it& 

kfrbefti |»|». IHSi lUfi. 

* In Uni Ihttru of .V/w. Uttroourt 
(tha wifi* of (leneral, afterwords 
Hurl Iliimmrt, iHiueiry to the Kiny), 
a portlcm of whwh linn twit privately 
printed hy Mr, Eredorlek hanker, 
tlicra is an aijcouiit. of a ium verna- 
tion hntwnen tin* link** of (Hoimesler 
anil Mm. Miironurt about tho Cruu'oTt 
afl'airw, Tt ulvrs a Numewhnl different 
notion of Mm. Kltahrrbnrt from that 
wltlfliguriomlly prevailed. The Duko 
saul : -* The marring u between tlm 


1*1 imxt ft ml Min. Fllsdierhert, wna 
wit limit imn*h love on either wide, 
Ihi lmil his mmisemeiitw elsewhere, 
hub ho hod much 4*i»m.irlMmf foit for 
her. Him wan wonier inies ji ahum and 
diHContontiul ; her tmi|M*r violonl, 
though aptutrimUy wn ijiihtt. Ho 
IiojkkI the Primal would remain m 
her ImmlH, an nhi* wiui tin iMilitlont 
intriguer, Jirtrl prolmbly If they parted 
lie would full into worm* hamln/ - 
Airs, Uaieourrh Oitirt/, p. 41, 
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conceived. Ought lie to leave the House of Commons under 
the impression of tlie perfectly false statement which he had 
unwittingly made ? It was a question which ufleoted not only 
his own honour hut also the honour of Mrs. Fitzlierbort, who 
had been cruelly injured hv his words. On flu* other hand, if 
lie staled Hie facts ns they occurred, the* rm elation of so much 
baseness might prevent the Prince from ever ascending the 
llirone, and, if it did not do so, it would, at least, o\ershadow 
lus reign with an enduring cloud of obloquy. It might ho con- 
tended by strong and plausible reasoning that the Prince had 
by law forfeited his title to the crown, and it was not impossible 
that this forfeiture might bo enforced. Tim well-known detesta- 
tion, with which the King regarded his oldest son, his equally 
well-known preference for his second son, the aiifi-Uatholie 
feeling of the ooun try, the overwhelming power of a Government 
to which the Prince of Wales was openly op|josed, made a 
change in the succession very possible, and such a change might 
have led to a new era of disputed succession. Under these 
circumstances Fox kept silence, but it is stated that hr* did not 
speak to the Prince of Wales for more Ilian a year, and that 
t hough ho afterwards acted with him he never again believed 
in him . 1 

The quest hm how Tar considerations of State necessity or 
of overwhelming polilical expediency may legitimately deflect 
or modify our moral judgments is one of the most difliuult 
in practical ethics. I shall noli vent urn to condemn the silence 
of Fox, but his subsequent conduct w r as surely such ns no 
high-minded man would have pursued. In truth, in matters 
in which women were concerned lu* was very far from high- 
minded. He lmd fully adopted that capricious ami fantastic 
code of fashionable honour wluch, while condemning sumo forms 
of vice wibh an almost excessive severity, finds little or nothing 
to censure in the conduct of the man who makes the honour 
and affections of a woman the sport of his passions and liis 
caprice. The conduct of the Prince could not, indeed, lw* 
justified by any code of honour, but Fox never appears to have 
regarded it with the degree of reprobation which it deserved, 
lie continued to receive letters from the Prince written in a 
* ittu'Mir* u\ft »j k'u'i'vL. m. 
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strain oftlie wannest. ami most intimate friendship . 1 Any cold- 
ness which lmd arisen between them was in about a yen j to till 
nppenrancb coinph*tely dispelled, awl when the quest inn nf the 
regency arose, the AYhi# party phi red l, heir hopes mainly mi 
the rinse personal intimacy that subsisted between tlieir leader 
and the heir to the crown. 

Dunn# the whole oftlie summer of 1788 flic usually robivfc 
health of the Kin# had been visibly impaired, but it was not 
until October that, unmistakable shins appeared of the recur- 
rence of that menial malady with which ho had been for a short 
time afflicted in 17 (m. The immediate eauso appears to lia\o 
been the injudicious treat men!, of a sr\rrn bilious attack, exces- 
sive exrrrbe, and imprudence in keeping on wet sforkm#s 
during an entire day. During October, however, the Kin# was 
able to tram act public business, flmujih iiu perfectly and at 
intervals. On one ocra* ion )m had ail interview with Pitt at 
Kew which laded for three hours and forty minutes; ami, accord- 
ing to their invariable custom, both the Kin# and Pill, remained 
1 lauding tla*. whole (hue. 9 On I hi* sloth, disquiet in# rumours 
having #ono abroad, Iiu* Kin# endeavoured to ehec.k them by 
Imldin# a levee at St. James's, but the effort was manifestly 
beyond bis slivutftli, and ho been mo rapidly worse. There was 
a period of abnormal nervous excitement, am mi pan hit! by 
incessant talking, occasional inenhruvnee, a changed voice, 
and much physical weakness, and at last, on November C, lm 
burst into Mich open and violent delirium Unit it beeanm 
necessary to place him. under striet restraint. The Prince of 
Wall's and tlm Duke of York at once took up their abode at 
Windsor. The first belief was that the Kin# was sufFeriri# 
from brain fever, and for several days his death was supposed In 
be. imminent. A sjiecdy ih'iilh, a speedy recovery, and a pro- 
longed or permanent insanity were, however, all possible, and 
the doubt added enormously to ilu* difliculties of the situation. 
Purlimmmt must soon meet, bub it could not regularly proceed 
•to business without the session bein# njiened by the Kin# or by 
, some oornmissiou authorise! I by him, nor could any Aet of 
Parliament be complete and valid without the royal sanction* 

1 Hen IhrwU'H Me wain umt (Wrttyomltner of /hr, il, StH7 UM, 

* ftW* Mitry, i *&, 
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Hit found himself willi no precedent to guide him ; the King 
cnmplotely incapable of discharging tlie royal functions ; tlio 
prospects of his recovery entirely uncertain ; the Prince of 
Wales on the worst terms with his father, his mother, and tho 
ministers. 

Cabinet Councils were hold at Windsor, and Pitt as well as 
the Chancellor hail more than one interview with tho Prince 
about the measures to be taken for the care of the King. Hit 
found the Prince perfectly civil, but tho intercourse on both 
Rides was distant and formal, and gave no promise of reeonciliu- 
tion. There were, however, many rumours of a junction of 
parties, but neither side appears to have greatly desired it. 
The Prince of Wales* regarded Pitt with an intense personal 
animosity, while HU on his side, though 1m was perfectly pre- 
pared for tlm contingency of his dismissal, was tirnily resolved 
that ho would make no overtures to his opponents; that Im 
would not resign his post, and tlmt ho would not he tlm in- 
strument of bringing into nflico ytolit jVuiuh to whom the King 
wan violently hostile, ifo determined t<o postpone the Regency 
as long uh it could bn done with propriety, ami, if the continu- 
ance of the King’s illness made it necessary, to propose (ho 
Prince of Wales as Urgent, subject to limitations which were tu 
bo determined by Parliament. 

Fox was at tins time travelling in Italy with Mrs. Armisfeud. 
It is curiously characteristic of his tastes and habits that, although 
tlmro were then two weekly jJOHts from England to Italy, ho had 
uot received a single lino from England, from Neplcmber to 
November. lie liad given no address to his friends, and is said 
to have only once looked into a newspaper, for the purjiose of 
ascertaining whether ho had lost or won his wagers at Now- 
markot. 1 A messenger despatched by the Duke of Portland 
found him at Uologna, perfectly ignorant of the King’s illness. 
Uo at once sot out on his return, and, after nine days’ incessant 
travelling, arrived in London on Novomtar 24. Sheridan, how- 
in Lon don du ring the recess, and as ho 

•««,< ar t. • . 
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One of tin? first and most characteristic results of the illness 
of the King was the treachery of Thurlow, who began to fear 
that the Ministry of Pitt would fall, and who accordingly 
hastened to secure his own position by a secret negotiation 
with the Frince and Sheridan. His offer was to declare in 
favour of an unrestricted regency. His condition was that he 
should retain the woolsack in the event of a change of Govern- 
ment. The post had been promised or half promised to Lord 
Loughborough, wIid had for some years been co-operating with 
Fox, and attempts were vainly made to satisfy Thnrlow with 
the promise of the Presidency of the Council, but he was in- 
exorable in his demand, aiul Iris assistance seemed so important 
that Khcrulun urged that ho should be l>ouglit at his own price. 
Thu Prince consented, and the negotiation was proceeding, when 
Fox return lid to England. Fox, who dotes! od Thnrlow, arid had 
a well-merited contempt for liis diameter, acquiesced with great 
reluctance. * I have swallowed the pill/ ho wrote to Sheridan, 
‘aiul a most bitter one it was, and have written to Lord Lough- 
borough, whose answer of course must bo consent. ... I am 
convinced after all, that the negotiation will not succeed, and 
am not sure that I am sorry for it. I do not remember over 
feeling so uneasy about, any political thing I over did in rny 
life/ Thnrlow as yoL refused to commit himself decisively — tho 
course of the King’s illness was still much too uncertain — but 
ho had secret interviews with the Prince of Wales, with 
Sheridan, and with Fox. 1 He at least secured his position in 
the event of the King’s recovery being pronounced hopeless, 
and in the meantime it was probably through his communion^ 
lions that the Prince obtained his information of the pro- 
ceedings in tho Cabinet relating to the proposed llegonoy Bill. 

Thnrlow concealed from his colleagues his interviews with 
the Whig leaders, and his more confidential interviews with 

nr^ummits whirii probably <loler mined pwhiblo never to liuvo anything to do 
tho Oovornmont are Kivon very fully with Cut, who wan very aJwurclly 
In a hitler from W. Orenvillts to Lord arrogant in Iiih grind fortune. iuwL 
DnoMntfhnm ('irnrt* famuli cfl Ihr 1 1 
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the Prinuo ; but complete setTory was vory difficult tr> attain 
On November 28, beiure blie King was removed from Windsor 
to Kew, lie visited linn in company with Pitt, anrl Mias Barney 
has given a curious account of the interview. 1 Pitt, was, as 
always, composed, and expressed his attachment and respect 
with simplicity and good feeling, but Tliurluw presented the 
most edifying spectacle of passionate and uncontrollable loyalty. 
6 Ho wenL into the presence of the King with a tremor such as 
before lie had been only accustomed to inspire ; and when he emue 
out he was so extremely uHt'ctcd by t he statu in which he saw his 
royal master and patron that the tears ran down his checks and 
his feet had difficulty to support him.* lie perhaps a little ovev- 
nuLed his part, for his colleagues were quite aware of liiseliaraeter, 
mul they already knew or sus]«»<*ted his treachery.’ 4 A slight 
accident, which liasbrnm often related, soon after disclosed to t hern 
the relations of Thurlow with tlm Prince. A council was one 
day held at Windsor, and Thurlow had been there for some time 


1 Madam o TVArblay’n Diary, iv. 
337,338. In a luttor from Admiral 
IX)iin U i ^horidiui written on No- 
vember 21, hr wijh: * The l*rinr« ih to 
sea the Chancellor l o- morrow. Due 
dclemico ih hud to our former 
opinion ujwm the subject; no court- 
ship will hi 1 praeliHed; fur the chief 
object til the visit ih to show him 
the Knitf, who him been worsts tins 
two last days than over.’- Moore's 
Lift* ofNftentftm, h. 211. Ijonl 
borou^h talks of Mho tendomcHH ho 
J'J Inn low I whowed’- ‘fur X am wire 
it ih not (jin character to fool any * 
»iiH intended to win the oontldciioo 
of the (|uecn Campbell*** Lire* if 
th a ChanMUor*s vll. 2Mt 

* On November 2ft Lord Ilulkclcy 
wrote to Minskliigliain : 11 1 heard for 
certain that the Chancel lur, who wiih 
suspected of hemic ruHwtvly inclined, 
wan tlrin hh a rodk.anrl that the whole 
Du hi net went determined to die to- 
ne ihor.* - Mm*. of the (hurt* and 

tikHwti i of u mtm nr. a. in. on 


repeatedly, and certainly the Prlnro 
ot Wales. And of all lh*«*n coiiver- 
satluim Im has never communicated 
cam wool to any other member of 
the Cabinet. Vet I am jH-rwimled 
that. he. has ns yet made no ternei 
with them, and that whenever they 
rhino to that {mint they will dilTexv 
With tills clue, however, you will Im 
at no lo.'H to Hues* where th« Driiinc 
ai'ipures his knowledge of tho plans 
of regency which aru to bo pro- 
jinxed, beciiU'to, even HiipjKislng tho 
Chancellor not to have directly be- 
trayed thn individual opinion* of hi* 
culleugtiCH, yet still IiIh convenmi ion 
uimxi theHa )*»lnt*, in nil of which 
im haa explicitly ngrowl with (he 
opinions of Iltt, rnuat lead to the 
eimimunientlnn of the t>Jana in agi- 
tation. ... 1*1 tf huaboen induced, from 
hiH regard to the King, to dlwtemblu 
his bnowlcdgu of Thurlow’* conduct, 
and to HuppreKH tho nwotment which 
lb ho naturally oxclt hh. Thorn Im no 
roaiion, but the contrary, for buliitvlng 

^ i m ii n ii lm l 
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■before his colleagues arrived. When the time for their depar- 
ture came, the lint, of the Chancellor was missing. After a long 
search a page brought it into the hall where the ministers were 
still standing, sayiug with great simplicity, 1 My Lords, I found 
it in the closet of llie Prince of "Wales ’ The confusion of the 
Chancellor was evident, and his colleagues quite understood the 
situation Pitt appenrs to have said nothing, but he confided 
the conduct, of the regency measures in the House of Lords to 
Lord Camden. 1 

At. tlio time vs lien (lie King was struck down by illness 
Parliament stood prorogued to November 20, but Pitt on that 
day procured a further adjournment till December 4<. On tho 
:’>rd a. meeting of tho Privy Council was held at Whitehall to 
inquire into the stall* of the King. Members of all parties 
wore summoned, and among those -who wore present worn 
twenty-tour who sat. on the side of tho Opposition. 8 The five 
physicians who were in attendance were examined upon oath, 
and they testified that the King was totally incapacitated fiir 
transacting public business, that his illness was not incurable, 
but that it was at. present wholly impossible to predict, its dura- 
tion. Next, day Parliament met, mill, the report of the Privy 
Council having been laid before it, Pitt moved a new adjourn- 
ment till the. HI.U, giving notice at the same time that ho would 
on that day propose the appointment of a commit, tun to search 
ibr precedents that, wore in any degree applicable to tho prosent 
slate of affairs. 

A sufficient period of deliberation and reflection had tlms 
Jieen secured, and on December 8 tho leaders of the two parties 
hail considered, or ought to have considered, fully all the aspects 
of tho question. Pitt, opin'd the proceedings in a tone of the 
greatest conciliation and candour. A doubt, ho said, had 
been thrown out on tlm former occasion whether it was a 
regular and propr thing for Parliament to act in so grove a 
cuso merely ou tho report of tho Privy (Jeunoil, and Kox had 
expressed I lia coiicurr milLwitli the doubt . Per liiH fiWII Tiili 
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oient, but lie liad no ’wish to press the po'ml if any member 
thought differently, and he therefore proposed that the Mouse it- 
self should examine the physicians. Such a course might indeed 
appear the more expedient as two new physicians — Dr. Willis 
and Dr. Gisborne — hail been called in since the examination by 
the Privy Council. The readiness with which Pill accepted tlm 
suggestion of the Opposition gave great- satisfaction, and on the 
proposal of Pil.t a committee was at. onee formed fur the purport) 
of examining the physicians, consisting of twenty-one members, 
nine of whom were taken from tin* Opp*Miinn. 

The step was uu exceedingly judnimis one. Il> wo* so 
managed as to gi\o the slrongest, im predion of candour and of 
respect, for the Home of ('ominous, while it wn< at t lie same 
time of great advantage to the Government. It had already 
In ‘come evident that the issue of the impending conliM de- 
pended to a great extent on the prevailing belief about the, 
probability of the Kings recovery, ami the situation had in 
this respect been in unit changed by the appearance of Dr. 
Willis on the seeno. This gentleman was a clergyman as well 
us a. physician, and he had for tin* last twenty-eight years kepi, 
an asylum for insane persons in Liiimliidiiiv and had Ireatul 
them with extraordinary sueeess. Like* most. s[s*rinh,ds he had 
liis enemies, and In* was considered by Home as little Inter 
Hum a mountebank \ 1 but though tin* other doctors about the 
King may have ranked higher in t heir profession, none of them 
could speak on u cpiontion ofinsanitj with so great a weight of 
experience. Dr. Willis, on smug the King, at once declared 
that liis recovery was almost certain, and that it was likely to 
take place in a short t ime, 'Him management of the ease was 
placed mainly in liis hands, ami he resided permanently at Kow, 
while the other doctors only visited the King at intervals. A 
new treatment was adopted; it was noticed that. Willis at once 
obtained a complete ascendency over liis patient, amt sumo 
slight, improvement was already visible. It was very desirable 
lihlt irild^^ ? { ' tfm-( | overtimed, Mn,k the exceedingly non- 
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The committee mot on the 9th. The evidence of Dr. 
Willis was almost decisive as to the certainty of the King’s 
speedy recovery. If it were the case of a common man, he said, 
he would have no doubt whatever, but it was possible that the 
painful reflections of the King on his own situation, and on tho 
many interests depending on him, might, when he began to 
recover his reason, retard his cure. Signs of convalescence 
had not yet appeared, but there was everything leading to it, 
and especially a marked decrease of irritation. When asked 
about his own experience, Willis answered that of ten patients, 
brought to him within three mouths of their being attacked, 
nine had on an average recovered; that the smallest time of 
recovery he remembered was six weeks or two months from the 
patient being brought to him ; the longest a year and a half; 
tho average about five mouths. 1 The other physicians, and 
(‘specially Dr. Warren, were less sanguine, but they all of them 
admitted that the King’s ultimate recovery was not only possible 
but probable. 

On the lOlli the report of tho committee was presented to 
the House, and Pitt observed that it was now fully proved that 
the King was wholly incapable of transacting the necessary 
business of liis oflice, and that the time of his recovery was 
extremely uncertain. Under tlioHC grave circumstances it was 
the duty of Parliament to provide for the government of the 
country. Tho point to be agitated was dear to the interests of 
the people and affected the fundamental principles of our free 
constitution, and it was most important that nothing should bo 
dime rashly or inconsiderately. IJe proposed, therefore, that a 
onmmilti'e should he appointed to examine and report what 
precedents there worn of measures hi ken t.u carry on the govern- 
ment, when the personal exorcise of the royal authority had 

King) flrvnvlllo winti* to flunking- liprnvn a Commit tea or tho IIoiihi*. 
ham: 1 It. ih male rah mi Ions to hoc Thu ohjrol. or Willis t bring examined 
how angry the Opposition an* at tho is ho great that J think wo shall uon- 
rcixirt of 1 In* pin hiiMJLtiH. n ml i if Lrfl i» wait to Htiiicthnig of this Hort. Not— 
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been prevented or interrupted by infancy, sickness, infirmity, 
or otherwise. 

Up to this point the proceedings had been perfectly har- 
monious, but now the first note of discord was struck. Fox 
rose, and said that, while it was undoubtedly the duty of Parlia- 
ment to lose no time in providing for the exigency of the situation, 
the motion for a committee appeared to him wholly unnecessary. 
It was perfectly known tlrnt there win a no precedent which 
could throw light upon the present case. fc The circumstance to 
bo provided for did not depend upon their deliberations as a 
House of Parliament. It rusted elsewhere. There was a per- 
son in the kingdom different from any other person that any 
existing precedents could rider to — an heir apparent of full age 
and capacity to exercise the royal power. . . . Jit his firm 
opinion, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had as cslear, 
as express a right to assume the reins of government and 
exorcise the power of sovereignty during the continuance of the 
illness and incapacity with which it hud pleased (loci to afflict 
his Majesty, as in the case of his Majesty’s having undergone* 
a natural and perfect demise; and as to this right which he 
conceived the Prince of Wales had, la* was not himself to judge 
when he was entitled to exercise it; hut the two Houses of 
Parliament us the organs of the nation wen* alone qunlitbul to 
pronounce when the Prims* ought to take possession of and 
e\eivisw his right. . . . liis Royal Highness chose rather to wait 
the decision of Parliament with a patient and due deference to 
thi* UoriRtitutiou, than to urge* a claim which he was persuaded 
could not reasonably be disputed. Hut ought ho to wait 
uunrcoHHarily? ... lie should not oppose the motion [for a 
committee], but he thought it his duty to say it was incumbent 
on the House to lose no time in rwtoring the third Instate. 1 
liis Itoyul Highness, he was convinced, must exercise tin* royal 
prerogative during, ami only during, his Majesty’s illness,’* 


1 TbU phnwewlngy- In not bistort- 
rally accurate, Thu throe owtitfcne of 
the realm arc not the Kin#, Ijordu, 
andl OommonH, but tho Urdu Spirit uul, 
the Lords Temporal, ami the (torn* 
mniiN (lllncUtono, book i. oh. It. $ 2; 
Hfuhtw’s CoM, tlintAim 1 MI). Ah, 
however, tho loading rtutcumim ou 


l»th side* In tho regency (l«liati*N, 
followed lh« common imago, and NfHtkti 
of tho drown iw * tint third Kiiljitu,* 
I liavo thought It bind to retain their 
ltmgiwgo, not merely whim Hunting 
thnlr word* hut also in giving sum- 
marks of I hoir Arguments. 
a Jl'url, Ih$t t xxvu, 70li, 7U7# 
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It is said that while Fox wan delivering this memorable 
speech Pitt amiled triumphantly, and, slapping his thigh, ex- 
claimed to a colleague sitting near him, ’ I’ll unwldg the gentle- 
man for the rest of his life.’ 1 Nothing, indeed, in the history 
of parliamentary debate is more striking than the skill with 
which he availed himself of the opportunity which was given 
him of turning the feeling of Parliament and country wiLh 
overwhelming force against his opponents. If any additional 
reason, he said, was requirod for the appointment of tho com- 
mittee, tho strongest and most unanswerable would bo found in 
the speech of Fox. 

‘ If a claim of right wan intimated (even though not formally) 
on the pint of the Prince of Wales to annume tho government, it 
becunio of tho utmost consequence to ascertain from precedent 
and history wlmthor this claim wuh founded. Tf it was, it pre- 
cluded the House from tlie possibility of all deliberation on tho 
subject. In tlie meantime ho maintained Hint it would appear 
from every precedent and from ovory page of our history that to 
assert such a right in tho I'riiiee of Wales nr anyone else wiih 
littlo less than treason to the (loimtiUition of tho conn try. . . . 
flc pledged liimself to tin's assertion, that in the case of the 
intorriqition of tho personal exercise of tho royal authority with- 
out any lawful provision having been mudo for carrying on tho 
government, it belonged to tho other branches of tho legislature, 
on tho part of the nation at largo— tho body they represented — 
to provide aooording to their discretion for the temporary 
exercise of tho royal authority in tho ntuno and on holudf of Lho 
sovereign in Huoh manner as they should think requisite; and 
that, unless by their (Incision, tho Prince of Wales had no mom 
right (spunking nf strict right) to assume the government than 
any ether individual subject of the country. . . . Neither the 
whole nor any part of the royal authority could belong to him 
in the present circumstances unless conferred by the Houses of 
Parliament.’ c On the interruption of the personal exorcise of 
the royal authority,’ he repeated, ' it devolved on the remaining 
branches of the Legislature, on the part of the people of England, 
to exercise their discretion in providing a substitute. From the 
mode in which the right honourable gentleman hud treated the 

1 Moiiru'n IJ/r o/ Rhmrhtn, li. .18. 
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subject. a new question presented itself, and flint of greater Tflu#-., 
uitude oven t.luin the question wlneli wan originally before them. 

. . . The question now was of their own rights, and it was become 
a doubt, according to the right honourable genlloinuu’s opinion, 
wh ether that House had on thin important occasion a deliberative 
power. . . . Lot them proceed, therefore, to ascertain their 
rights . . . Ou their proceeding depended their own interests 
and tho interests and honour of n sovereign deservedly the idol 
of tho people ’ 1 

Those two speeches indicate clearly the grounds of the con- 
troversy, and each speaker in the course of the saino dobalo 
added a few arguments or explanations, in reply to Pitt's . 
assertion Unit to deny the right and tho sole competence of 
Parliament to appoint a regent was a kind of treiiHon to tho 
Constitution, Fox retorted that tho two Houses acting without 
tho concurrence) and assent of Uie third estalo were constitu- 
tionally incompetent not only to limit, and sot bounds to tho 
oxeoutive power, hut even to perform the most ordinary login- 
lnf.ivo act. It may bo doubted, indeed, wliotlier under Hitch 
circuniH Inn con they ought, not. lobe called a convent ion rutlier 
thiui a parliament.. As all the world know, ho wuh no itdvnculo 
for tho exploded dociriun of iiidefensililo right. lie admitted, 
and asserted, that. jKilitieal power in all its grades was of tho 
nature of a trust,, but. by Ilia law of Mngliuid Ilia crown was 
hereditary, and ha inferred by analogy that tho exercise of the 
sovereign jKiwcr was hereditary also. ‘ Ho had Haiti before Unit 
the Prince’s right to tho regency was indisputable. Ilo would 
now go fartiher and asHcrl, that, it ho lialnngcd of right during 
wind, ho would call tlui civil death of tlia King, that it could not 
be more completely or legally bin by him ordinary and nnfunil 
, domiso of tho Crown.’ Tho Prince, therefore, who nmititaiiusl 
that right and yet forelxire to assuma it, was entiUed to i.lut 
(hanks of his count, ry. Aetna led by a respectful n*gurd to the 
principles that had plnml his illuHtrioiiH family upon lha throne, 
lie waited to bo iuformod of the hoiihc of tlin paoplo, before lia 
would assume what no man had a right to take from him, wlmt 
thu law and tho Oonstit.ut.ion hud given him a right to taka 
nil bout waiting for a declaration of either limine of Parliament. 

* Park Uhl, xxi il. 7011-711. 
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It was not docent, therefore, to lixfle with a Prince whose con- 
duct ivas marked with each meritorious forbearance, by institu- 
ting an inquiry into precedents that had nothing to do with the 
cnt>B. It was the duty of the two Houses to restore the royal 
authority, and that immediately. ... If they took advantage of 
the prosont calamitous state of the country to arrogate to them- 
selves a power to which they liad no right, they acted contrary 
to tho spirit of tlio Constitution and would be guilty of treason.’ 

Pitt also added a few words, but it was only for the purpose 
of reiterating and defining as cloarly as possible the question at 
issue. According to his own doctrine, ‘to muko a provision for 
the executive power of the Government during an interruption 
of the piTHimul exorcise of the royal authority, by sickness, 
infirmity, or othnrwiHO, rested with tho remaining existing 
branches of the Legislature, and was n matter entiroly in thoir 
discretion.’ According to Pox ( 1ho two Uousos had no such 
discretion, Imt his lloyal Highness had a claim to the exorcise 
of tho sovereign power which superseded the right of either 
House to deliberate on the Rulijcct.' 1 

Pox was evidently Rtartled at tho opinion which showed 
itself both in Parliament and tlio country, and without abandon- 
ing the sul>Kf alien of his contention ho endeavoured to attenuate 
the diffnrenen of principle, while Pitt showed an evident desire 
to aggravate it. It liail never, Pox said, biwu liis intoutiou 
to assert or to imply that tho Prince of Wales hod the right 
t .0 assuino ruid exercise the power of the regency without the 
adjudication of tlio two Houses of Parliament. ‘If, indeed, 
there was no Parliament either sitting or existing, it would have 
been tho duty of the Prince of Wales to huVB called a convention 
of the Lords and Comnnms, to whom tho cause of thoir being 
called might luivu been explained, and by wliom his right, and 
the circumstances in which it originated, might bo recognised, 
and tho two Houses being met by him as exercising the dele- 
gated functions of the royal power would then become a legal 
parliament.’ Hut under all other circumstances it was for tlie 
two Uousos to take the first step. Their vote must precede the 
exorcise of the powers of tlio regency, and it was therefore 
wholly untrue that his doctrino superseded or annulled their 
• M //<«(. xxv it. 711-713. 
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authority. At the same t.imo Fox contended that the right Id 
exercise the royal authority with all its functions attached to 
Ihe Prince of Wales from the moment of liis fall tor’s incapacity, 
hy virtue of the law which made the sovereign power in England 
hereditary and not elective, and that the function of 1’iirliument 
in the matter was a function not of election hut of adjudication. 
The two Houses did not give the Prince his right, hut they 
wore the appointed tribunal which could uhrno pronounce with 
authority that the occasion hail arisen for its exercise. Ilo 
acknowledged, however, that hn found more dillerenee of opinion 
than ho had expected about the right of tho Prince, und ho 
found that much of it urose from very nubile dislinetirmH tiuit 
were drawn between the teriUH riglit and elniin —ilisl inelions 
which were to liis miud more equivocal thun solid or siib*lmiti:d, 
and which rested upon arguments which ho confessed himself 1ih» 
dull to comprehend, lie found it admitted on tho other hMh 
that the Prince must bo made ilege.nl -that his claim was irre- 
sistible. The difference between nn ‘inherent right* anil an 
* irresistible claim’ to tho regency seemed to him inipcreeplihlo, 
or at least ‘extremely minute.’ Hath parlies, in fact, agreed 
that the Prinen of Wales must he Regent., mid that » parlia- 
mentary vote must preeede his insinuation. The Prince Inal 
put forwanl no chum of riglit, und although Fox believed ill Hint, 
right and had stated it ah mi argument in delude, ho IiimI s|Miken 
only ns a private memUtr and in no sense as a representative of 
tho Prince. ‘ What signifiod differences alsnit abstract pniuls 
when tho substance was indisputable?’ It was extremely 
desirable that tho proceedings of Parliament in this grave crisis 
should bo unanimous, extremely undesirable that Parliament, 
should he invited to vote without any necessity on a dangerous and 
disputable question of inherent right. * LI is opinion wiis tl|nt the 
X’riuoo of Wales ought to he declared Regent and capable of exer- 
cising all the royal authority in tho same manner and to the same 
extent as it would hnvn lieen exercised by his Majesty hail hn 
been able to discharge tho functions of the sovereign authority.’ 

The assertion of Fox tlmt he had nob raised tho question of 
right on the authority of thn Prince of Wales was strengthened 
a few days later hy a remarkable speech of thn I hike of Vork in 
the House of fjords. IIo expressed his great desire to avoid 
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any discussion of bo fruitless and unnecessary a question as tlie 
abstract right of the Prince of WalBS to the regency. In point 
of fact no claim to such a right had been assorted by the Prince 
or even been hinted at by him, and lie felt a full and most 
assured confidence that c his Ro) ul Highness understood too 
well the sacred principles which seated the House of Brunswick 
on the throne of Great Britain, ever to assume or exercise any 
power, be hiH claim wliat it might, that was not derived from 
the will of tho people expressed by their representatives ami 
their LoirLlups in Parliament assembled.’ These, he stated, 
he knew tri be also tho sentiments of his royal brother. 

The inexpediency of pronouncing on the question of abstract, 
right was also maintained by Lord North in a very admirable 
speech. ‘What. good,’ ho said, ‘ can arise from deciding the 
present question?* After the express declaration made else- 
where on tho part of the Prmco of WaloH, there could be no 
possible danger to the rights of Parliament, and the House 
would do well to follow the example of the statesmen of the 
Revolution, who proceeded without delay to take praeticul 
measures to place the Liovornuiont on a regular footing without 
discussing speculative and abstract questions. Without, the 
third branch of the Legislature they had no power, anti they 
ought., therefore, immeiliately and in the shortest way to fill up 
tho vacancy. ‘Kitting in a maimed and imperfect Legislature 
they ought to confine themselves strictly to the necessity of the 
case, since every step they proceeded beyond that necessity was 
a step in error/ * They ought to go straight to thoir object/ 
‘Nominate a Regent, and then when the third branch of 
the Legislature was complete they would become a Parlia- 
ment, perfect iu all its constitutional forms, and might legally 
pass any laws either of limitation, restriction, or of any other 
kind/ 

Pitt, however, emphatically refused to adopt this course, anil 
he insisted upon bringing the constitutional question to a direct 
vote. Ilia opponent, ho said, < had asserted that the Prince of 
Wales had a right to exorcise the royal authority under the 
present circumstances of the country, but that it was a right 
not in possession until the Prince could exercise it on what 
the right honourable gentleman culled Adjudication of Par- 
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liament. He on Iris part denied tliafc the Prince of Wales 
had any right, whatever, and upon that point the right honour- 
able gentleman and he were still at issue, and this issue, in his 
opinion, must be decided before they proceeded one step farther.’ 
‘It was impossible to let the question of right which had boon 
started undergo admission without its being fully discussed and 
decided. It was a question that shook the foundation of the 
Constitution, and upon the decision of which all that, uns dear 
to us as Britons depended. It was their first, duly to decide 
whether there was any right in the Prince of Wales to claim 
the exercise of the royal power under any circumstances of (ho 
enuntry, independent of tlm nctual demise of the (Vown/ 4 The 
danger of the question originated in its having been stirred, not 
in its being decided,’ and it was 1.1m Opposition and not tin* 
Cioveraimmt which had raised it. To leave unsettled such a 
claim affecting tho iunchnnentul rights of Purliiimciit would be 
highly dangerous, and it was very far from being a merely 
abstract or speculative opinion. The whole question of tho 
power of Parliament to limit the regency depended upon the 
decision on the question of right. 4 If a right existed to repre- 
sent the King it must bo perfect), admitting of no mndilleafion 
whatever.’ hi that cane t.lm two Houses had no right to rest riot 
the power of the Regent, without his own consent. Their fund ion 
was to adjudge, and not to deliberate or impose conditions. If, 
on the other hand, it was the legal right) of Parliament to con- 
stitute tho regency, they could discuss the powers with which 
tho Regent should be invested, and decide how much of the 
royal prerogative should lie delegated, and how much it wuh 
prudent to reserve. After passing a resolution, therefore, assert- 
ing that tho King was incapable of discharging his royal func- 
tions, Parliament was asked to pass a second resolution copied 
in parts from the Bill of Rights, and stating 4 that it was the 
right and duty of tho Lords spiritual and temporal, and f Com- 
mons of Great Britain now assembled, and lawfully, fully and 
freely, representing all tho estates of tho people of this nation, 
to provide the means of supplying the defect of the personal 
exercise of the royal authority arising from his Majesty’s indis- 
position in such a manner as tho exigency of the case may 
appear to require/ 
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Althoagh the debates on the question of right extended to 
great length, and had much constitutional importance, the 
arguments which were really relevant and valuable lie within a 
narrow compass, and soveral that were advanced with a great 
parade of learning may be very summarily dismissed. little 
or no weight can be attached to the argument drawn by Lord 
Loughborough from the fact that the Kiug and the Prince of 
Wales are m some cases considered by the law as one, that the 
Prince of Walos may proceed in an action and claim judgment 
as King, that it is lngli treason tD attempt his life. Nor were 
the few precedents of regencies that were adduced from the 
earlier periods of English history rtesu*vjng of more attention. 
They were derived from times of semi-barbarism and violence, 
when the Constitution was almost unformed, when the balance 
of its powers was completely undetermined, and in no one case 
had there been a Prince of Wales of full ago at tlio tune when, 
his father A\as incapacitated. Constitutional precedents, indeed, 
are very rarely of any real valuo if they are taken from ail 
earlier period than the Itevolutiun of 1 1388. The precedent in 
tho reign of Henry VL was most relied on, for in that ease 
there was a king who was incapacitated by imbecility, and a 
regency which was both ratified and limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It was an ill-omened precedent, for it had boon a 
chief cause of the Wars of the Roses, but the simple fact that 
the House of Lords alone selected the Regent is sufficient to 
show liow inapplicable it was to tho conditions of modern 
politics. The Duke of York on this occasion accepted the 
office of ( Protector of the Realm * in obedience to the wish of 
the peerage, in whom, by reason of the King’s infirmity, ‘ rosteth 
tho exercise of his authority,* and he requested tho advice and 
assistance of the Lords and a definition of his authority. It is 
true that the resolution of the Lords defining his position and 
power was subsequently embodied in a Pill which received the 
assent of the Commons and duly became law, but tho whole 
proceeding shows a conception of the Constitution altogether 
different from that of modern times. 1 ‘ Were the rights of the 
House of Commons,* asked Pox when speaking of this prece- 
dent, ‘ and its proceedings in one of tho most difficult moments 
1 Boo Stublia'a CotixtttutlotoU hi. 179,180. 
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that had ever occurred to be maintained anil vindicated by 
the example of the House ol* Lords, at a I hue when that House 
of Lords had the complete dominion of the executive govern- 
ment, which they exercised with no unsparing hand ; at a time 
when the rights of the Commons IJoumi of Parliament worn so 
ill understood and so weakly sustained that the Speaker was 
actually imprisoned on commit incut of the House of Lords? 7 
The more recent conduct of tho Convention Parliament, in 
calling William and Mary to tho throne by an address, might 
furnish a convenient model, but scarcely nu argument or a pre- 
cedent, for Ihn interrupt ion rtf tin* exercise of the nival power 
by the flight of James 1 1. had no real analogy to that which had 
now taken place. 

The question, in truth, was one on which both law and prece- 
dent were silent, and it could only 1 m* argued by deductions 
from a few well-known and simple maxims of the (h institution. 
The Knglish monarchy is at once hereditary ami parliamentary, 
and the Whigs maintained that these two clmrael eristics were 
best recognised by their doctrine (lint when the King is in- 
capacitated from discharging flu* functions of his office, the heir 
to tho crown has a right, if of full age and capacity, to assume 
the sovereign authority as in the case of his fathers death, hut 
onl} during I he period of his father's ineapneits , and not until he 
had boon called upon to do so by the two Houses of Parliament-. 
The crown of Mnglaml -and therefore, they maintained, tho 
executive power and government of the country — is liemlitnry 
and not elective, ami the maxim that tho King never dies 
implies that there can Is 1 tin break in the hereditary sovereign 
authority. In eases when the royal lino has become extinct, or 
when thn sovereign byinfringing the original coat rant- liefcween tho 
King and tho people Inis abdicated the throne, it is no doubt true 
that tho two Houses of Parliament have a right to supply ihn 
deficiency. In all other rasoH tho law either expressly or by tho 
clearest analogy pointed out tho successor, and tho principle of 
heredity must operate. Nor has this doctrine the smallest 
affinity to that of tho Divine right of kings. Pitt said that tho 
question was whether tho regency was a right or a trust* Pox 
answered that according to the doctrine eslablishcd at tho 
Revolution all political power, including that of the sovereign 
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himself, is a trust, and may he resumed if it is essentially 
abused. The regency like the monarchy is unquestionably a 
trust, and on that very ground he urged { the Prince’s right to 
be hereditary, conceiving an hereditary succession the best 
security to the people for the due discharge and faithful execu- 
tion of the important trust vested by them in their governors.’ 
Hereditary constitutional monarc] ly hail been deliberately 
adopted in England as the form of government most fitted to 
secure the liberties and happiness of tlio people, and in such a 
government it is as unconstitutional to introduce the principle 
of election into the first branch of the Legislature as it would be 
to introduce tlio principle of heredity into the third. Tim 
assertion of Pitt that during the King’s incapacity the un- 
doubted heir to tlio throne, being of full ago anil capacity, £ has 
no more right to exorcise the powers of government than an} 
other person in these realms,’ was an outrage on tlm const It u- 
tiun and on the feelings of the people. If Pitt doubted it, let 
him throw this assertion into the form of a motion and ask 
Parliament to vote it. Ho knew well that in spite of his great 
majorities he dared not venture on the experiment. An elective 
regency with the two Houses of Parliament as the electors, 
was essentially opposed to the theory of hereditary monarchy, 
and it would fundamentally change Hie Constitution of the 
country during periods when the King was incapacitated. 
It made the sovereign authority during those periods elective, 
]t invested the two Houses with the powor of a Polish Diet. 
Parliament might elect two regents. It might elect a new 
regent every year. It might create a purely aristocratic form 
of government, like that of tlio Mahmitas. It might pasR over 
the royal family and invest with the sovereign power an 
ordinary subject, a foreigner or a Catholic, and a regent un- 
coil uoeteil with tlio royal family would be competent in the 
name of the incapacitated sovereign, and during the lifetime of 
a Prince of Wales of full age and rapacity, to give the royal 
sanction to a law changing tho order of succession. 

And what was tho body for which Pitt claimed this power 
of transforming the government, suspending or transferring 
tho succession of an hereditary monarchy, placing a person in 
tho situation of king without the* full myal power ? It is 
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undoubtedly within tlio p»wT aiul option of Parliament, siding 
with the royal sanction, In i*l t.«*r t!m aue*v-\-ion In the fliri>in» ami 
to remodel the entire Constitution, Dut t hi* two tiding 

without the ro^al etiuctinu have no leghdulivo power w hiiiover. 
They cannot loyally pass so much ns a turnpike Pill. This is 
one of the clearest anil nioM. indisputable prim'ipli'* off lie Pnii- 
si.itut.mn, and it is so j.vilou-ly guarded by tin* lu*\\ that an .Vet 
of Din i rlciS JL lias made any p»T.,mi who in writ ins or In word 
of mouth asserted that two brunelm* of tin* I.e m biime had 
the power and cflinicy of ull tlm*‘\ liable to the p"mihms of 
jirtnmtnmi. Willi what, reason then, w.tli what plnudbility, 
cmilil it Im contended that a Parliament thus n i n i i j i * m 1 and im- 
perfect was competent to elect or appoint a regciif, .md by 
elaborate restrictive IcgMufinii to divide, limit, am! porlion out 
i.lm sovereign authority? The simplest, shortest, and im.M. con- 
stitutional method of extricating the coinifry from its present 
dillicully was an address of the two Homes culling on the 
J’riuco of Wules to exercise the royal fund uum which were at 
present eclipsed. The legislative machinery would then Im 
restored, and if it were thought necessary to introduce limita- 
tions into the regency there would he a Lcgislal are competent to 
enact them. 

This reasoning appears to inn extremely ]«iwcrful, ami the 
theory of Pox was, as is well known, actually adopted in 
Jrclund. The Irish Parliament, having accepted on Urn autho- 
rity of the English Parliament the faH of the King’s incapacity, 
presented an address to the Prince of Wales requesting him to 
assume in Ireland the suspended functions of royulty iu the 
name of his father and during the period of ids father’s in- 
capacity. If the Prince, of Wales had bmu jwpulur and trusted, 
if ho had bean in harmony with the Kuglish ministry, or if he 
had oven Imen prepared to leave matters unchanged till his 
lather’s illness lmd taken a decisive turn, it is probable that: n 
similar course would have been adopted in Hnglaml, and thitfe 
no n no would have found anything in it dangerous to the 
liljertms of the nation* Put personal and party interests of the 
most ixwurful nature were involved in the decision, and the 
regency question from the very loginning produced in Knghutd 
the keenest of party conflicts. The popularity of the King had 

VOL. v. 
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since the defeat of tin* Coalition been steadily rising, and tlie 
calamity which had struck him down had very naturally pro- 
duced an outburst of the deepest compassion and loyalty, wlule 
Pitt still maintained an undiminished ascendency. The com- 
mercial and business classes, who were in general little con- 
cerned with party conflicts, believed that his fall would be a 
serious blow to national credit and prosperity; 1 * and the great 
masses of tho people regarded him with an enthusiasm wliiih 
ovBn his father had scarcely excited. c Pitt, 9 wrote a very able 
member of the Opposition with great bitterness, ‘is the only 
object tho nation ran perceive and the only thing they think 
valuable in the world, and T rather think they would be content 
and pleased to set aside the whole royal family, with the Crown 
and both Houses of Parliament, if they could kBep him by it. 9 2 
On the other hand, the character of tho Prince of Wales was 
already deeply stained, and ho was known to be in opon hostility 
to his father and his father’s Ministry, and in constant com- 
munication with an unpopular Opposition. It was his obvious 
duty, and indeed interest, in assuming tho regency to maintain 
tho existing political situation unchanged during the very few 
months which were likely to elapse before the King’s illness 
took a (Incisive turn. It was well known, however, that he was 
determined nut to toko this course, that his first act of power was 
likely to be to dismiss Pitt and summon Fox to his councils, and 
that Fox was perfectly prepared under these circumstances to 
accept office. 3 

The contrast between the two parties was manifestly capable 
of being employed, if judiciously managed, in a manner that 
would enlist an overwhelming stress of popular favour in the 
cause of the fioverumont. On the one side, it was said, was 
a virtuous King struck down by a terrible, though, it was be- 
lieved, only a temporary, calamity; and a young minister of 
unimpeachable character ami splendid genius, who had enjoyed 
to the last tho full confidence of his sovereign, wlio was the 
idol both of Parliament and of tho nation, and who was now 
endeavouring to fulfil the wishes and to protect the interests of 

1 OucUnrimmV Cmirtt and (W\~ 9 Fox’h < vrrrmwdt'mr, h. 200, 
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his incapacitated n»W. On the other side was a profligate 
nnd undutiful Bon, eager to climb to power and determined to 
bring into office men whom his sick father abhorred, and whom 
the nation had a few years before indignantly rejected. Nor 
was it so certain that their tenure of olliue would be a brief one, 
even in the event of the King’s speedy recovery. It was still 
the popnlar belief that the India Hill of the Coalition Minislry 
of 1781- had been a bold and skilful attempt of the ascendant 
party to secure for itself such an amount of jicnnanent patron- 
age and power that it might almost balance the authority of 
the Crown. Those very men wore now again on the threshold 
of office. If through the illness of the King they obtained, 
though only for a few mouths, uncontrolled power, might t hey 
not, it was asked, in another form resume their enterprise, fill the 
J louse of Lords with their creatures, distribute among their 
followers so many great and permanent places of emolument., 
patronage and iidiumce, that it would become very difficult for 
tin 1 sovereign on his recovery to displace them ? Under such 
circumstances there was a wide and general feeling that while 
the claim of the J’rinco of Wall's to exercise the regency could 
not bn passed by, his power should bo at least carefully defined 
ami restricted, and every argument which supported the right 
of Parliament to impose such restrictions was accepted with 
delight. 

As wo liavo already seen, the difference of opinion did not 
openly break out in Parliament till December IQ, but the letters 
of Urenvillo to his brother the Marquis of Buckingham, who 
was at this time Ijord Lieutenant of Ireland, show clearly 
that for some weeks before that date the contest hud boon 
violently raging. Those letters, hoi ng written by a minister, are 
strongly coloured with party feeling, but they aro the letters of 
a very acute judge, who had morn than common means of in- 
formation and who wus writing in strict confidence and with 
perfect sincerity. As early as November 1 fi he was convinced, 
from the Prince’s general demeanour, that he was determined to 
dismiss Pitt without hesitation, and two days later he mentions 
that, the accounts of the probable gravity of the King’s illness 
were very opposite, being ‘ strongly tinctured by tlm wishes of 
those who sent them j ’ and that although on reflection the idea 
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of refusing to tho Regent the power of dissolving Parliament 
was probably impracticable, other limitations were likely to bo 
imposed which would render all negotiations impossible. A 
few days later he says that the language of the Opposition 
seemed to point to a coalition, but that no offers had as yet boen 
made, and that ‘ the conduct of the Prince of Wales marked a 
desire of avoiding Pitt.* 6 Since there had been an appearance 
of amendment, the Opposition have taken inconceivable pains to 
spread tho idea that the King’s disorder is incurable.’ ‘The 
indecency of any language held on your side of tho water ’ [m 
Ireland], ho says in another letter, c cannot exceed that of tho 
universal tnuo of opposition within the last four or five days. Ho 
long as tlu*y considered the case desperate, they were affecting 
a prodigious concern and reverence for tho King’s unhappy 
situation. Now that people entertain hopes of his recovery 
they are using the utmost industry to combat this idea, circu- 
lating all tho particulars of over} thing which lie does or suns 
under his present circumstances and adding the most outrageous 
falsehoods,’ 1 

The Prince of Wales was accused of tlio grossest misconduct 
— introducing Lord Lothian into tho King’s room when it wan 
darkened in order that lie might hear his ravings at a time wlmu 
Miey were at the worst, drinking and singing with liis com- 
panions when his father’s illness was at its height, openly and 
on all occasions displaying his political bias. 

‘The behaviour of tho two Princes,’ Grenville wrif.es on 
December 7, 1 is such as iu shock every man’s feelings, Wlmt 
r Jo yon think of tho Duke of York’s having a mooting of the 
Opposition at his house on Thursday, before the Mouse of LnnU 
met, and tlmn going down thereto hoar tho examinations road ? 
A Her that tiny nlosed tho day by both going in tho evening In 
Brooks's.. The 1 ruth is that tho Duko is entirely in his brother's 
hands, aiul that llm latter is taking inconceivable pains to keep 
him so.’ The Opposition wore already strongly supporting f.lm 
physicians who took the most unfavourable view of the King’s 
disorder, and doing everything in thoir power to discredit tlm 
physicians who took the more sanguine view. 1 There seems 
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great reason to believe tlmt flu* Thiuee oi' Wales Is inclined to 
go to all lengths to \dnrh that party pushing liiin ‘Tin* 
prevailing idea poems to be that- of n gmieml fliMiiI. -inn, ami of 
mi immediate dissolution of Parliament/ It was confidently 
stated that, the future Administration was silmuh tefllcd in 
almost all its details. Another repnri, which was a<siduoiish 
spread by tlio Opposition, was that tin*, Prince of Wains was 
determined to refur-e tin* ro/oncy >f it was clos'd with re- 
sir Lotions. ‘ By sunk a step/ (Irciiriile wrote, 6 tin* I VI iu*<* will 
do himself i\ iM i riiiini«Miti mischief wlii *h In* will never bn able in 
repair, ami which wn shall probably, till of us, lmw much mason 
to regret. Jt is ipiitn clear, that having once proposed IIicm* 
restrictions, fiH Blinking them iiiNtMaij Ibr tin* intere; t of tin* 
King (unit on tlmt ground only could \\<* propo*** them), no other 
motive whatever can 1 ms a, jn,.liliraf !u,i for abandoning them/ 
Tho alleged threat. of Mil* Prince, Iiosvcvt, is probably 1 milling 
morn tlian a bully intended to influence voles in Hm* Hminc uf 
(Joiunmns. if, however, lrn should U\ m dec.pernb*, f Hlumld 
hope them would bo every reason in bilieve that tlio (Jueeu 
would bo induced to tain* tin* regency in orde»* to prevent 111 ** 
King’s hands from lining fettered Ibr I li«* remainder of his lift*/ 
it was probables, however, that tlio Prince won 1 1 iim-pL tho 
regency on tlio terms proposed, tlmt; tho tuciiHire would lie 
c*arri(ul through Parliament by alumt January 10 or 12, and that 
Urn ministers would then lx* irmnedinlely dismissed. 1 

(Jrcnvillo, however, luwl lit! In fear Ibr tlm ultimate result of 
tlio conflict, and his letters show lmw day after day the title of 
popular feeling was rising. On the 20th of Nuvemlier lie wrote: 
‘Thorn seems to In* just such a spirit and zeal gone forth 
among Pitts friends as one would most. desire, and whutcm* is 
now* the event* of this anxious moment, I mu persuaded von will 
sen him increases from it in point of eharauler mid lose little in 
point of strength/ ‘ My opinion, ’ wrote another correspondent 
on tho 2fith, ‘ is that the > . , present Administration will retire 
(if ho necessitated) merely to return to power on tlm shoulders 
of the nation/ ‘if 1 am not mistaken/ wrote (iruitvillu on tlm 
UUth, ‘ a storm is rifling that they [tho OppositionJ little expect, 
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mill flio sense of llie country instead of being nearly us si mug 
us in 1764 will bo much stronger. But tlu» party in general 
are bo liungry and impaiiont that I think they w ill act upon the 
bettor judgment of their lenders and prevent tlium from doing 
anything which may allow a moment's delay.' 'If tkoy do 
dissolve Parliament,’ he wrote on December 4, 'in such a 
moment os this, when the physicians concur in declaring the 
King’s recovery piobable, I am persuaded the cry will bu as 
strung os it was in 1 784.’ ‘ Wo receive every day now pro- 
fessions of attachment,’ he wrote on the Oth. ‘There is every 
reason to beliovo that Lho country will continue entirely with us, 
mul that addresses will be presented from all ports to the llogont 
to continue the government.’ 1 

All these letters were written bofore the conflict in Parlia- 
ment began. The declaration of the Prince of WuIcb’s right by 
Pox on tlio 1 Dili, inunoiisely strengthened the Government, and, 
whatever may lie thought of its constitutional diameter, there 
can bu no question that it was an enormous tactical error. The 
letters of the Government partisans show clearly tlio delight 
with which on their side of the liouso it wus received. ' C M* Him 
momentous business opened last night,’ wrote Sir William 
Young the day after the debate, ‘ I can only say that our astonish- 
liient is only Iq bo oquallod by tlio spirits we are in on viewing 
the grounds Mr. Fox lias abandoned to us and left our own. . . . 
Talbot, who miulo ono of my morning's lovoo, told mo that at 
White's lust night all wus hurra! and triumph.’ It was said 
that Fox, 1 having on a former occasion sought to trespass <m 
the royal just prerogative, had now completed Ill's attack ou the 
GoiihUtuliou, in denying the rights of Jjords ami ('ommnns.’ 
1 Looking back to the history of this man of tlio people, ’ cim- 
timios Yeung, ‘and to his present conduct, in despile of Ins 
tali ‘His of logical discrimination, 1 I login almust to doubt 
whether his weakness or prolligaoy is transccndriil..’ Grenville 
was almost equally emplmtio : * Yon will bo as much surprised 
its L was,’ he wrote, *to Ibid that the motion of I ho Prince of 
Wales’s right was brought forward yesterday by Pox in Hie 
House of Gommoiis. It wiu a matter of no less astonishment to 
many of Iuh own friends. . . . One should lose oneself in conjois- 
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ture by attempting to filial out what motive cun have induced 
him to take exactly the most unpopular ground on win eh their 
side of the question can be rested. . . . Onlv think of Fox's want 
of judgment to bring himself and his friends into such a 
scrape as he has done, by maintaining a doctrine of higher 
Tory principle than could have been found anywhere since Sir 
Robert Sawyer’s speeches.’ 1 

The matter was made considerably worse by Sheridan, who 
a few days later, while a sterling the right of the Prince of Wales 
to the unrestricted regency, reminded Hie Hnu^e of ‘the danger 
of provoking that Prince to assert his right.’ It was such a. 
blunder, said lirenvillc, in relating the scene, ‘as I never knew 
any man of tho meanest, talent* guilty of before. During the 
whole time that f have sat in Parliament I never remember such 
an uproar as was raised by his threatening ,' * and Pitt carried 
the House with him when In' designated such language as ‘an 
indecent menace thrown out to awe and iullnenee their proceed- 
ings.’ ‘To assort the inherent right of Mm Prince of Wide.* to 
assume Mm government,’ lie said in another speech, ‘ is virtually 
to revive those exploded ideas of the Divine and indefensible 
authority of princes which have so justly sunk into cun tempi 
and almost oblivion. Kings and princes derive their ]>n\\er 
from the people, and to the people alone through the, organ of 
their representatives does it- appertain to deride in cases fur 
which the Constitution 1ms made no speuilic or positive 
provision.’ 3 

These wnro words well fitted to waken an echo in the 
country. Placards soon appeared in the streets contain- 
ing passages from the rival speeches, hcarlc.it ; ‘ Fox for tlm 
Prince's prerogative and Pitt for the privileges of Parliament 
and liberties of the nation. 14 P»y a strange and unexampled 
fortune Pitt was able for the second time to couslituLc himself 
on thomost popular grounds the champion of the Tory King, to 
appeal both to the special advocates of the royal prerogative and 
1o t the special advocates of the democratic elements in the 
Constitution as the most faithful exjionent of their rcsjMjctivo 
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principles. For the second tinie Fox, whose position depended 
wholly on the fidelity with which lie advocated civil and 
religious liberty, was suspected by the nation of sacrificing tins 
principles of the Constitution to the interests of his parly. 
With a tnefc that never failed, with an eloquence that lias soli lom 
b^en surpassed, with a logical discrimination little if at all 
inferior to that of his adversary, Pitt defended the far more 
popular doctrine, that under existing circumstances the two 
Houses hail lull discretion to elect and limit the Urgent. Tim 
temporary exercise of royal authority on hehalf of the sovereign, 
he. argued, is an essentially different thing from the possession 
of the throne. The throne is full. No ouo without treason can 
say that it can ho vacant in the lifetime of a King who lias not 
forfeited his right, and it is no less unconstitutional to say that 
any other person during the lifetime of the King has an 
inherent, right to ass nine the royal authority. The liereditarj 
right to exercise 1 ho royal functions, like every other hemhlarv 
right, can only oonio into force on the dc.it.li of the person in 
possession. Tho doctrine that 11m Prince of Wales has a right 
when of full ago to exorcise tho royal authority during his 
fathers incapacity is perfectly new. There is not a traeo of 
it in tho Slatuto Hook. No lawyer in any former ago lias 
mentioned it as part, of the common law. No writer on the 
f f oiisf.il.ut ii>n has assorted it, and there is not the smallest 
ev ideneo that it had ever been advanced in any of the many 
earlier parliamentary proceedings relating to regencies. How- 
ever imiieriect might be the precedents that have been adduced, 
they at least, all pointed to parliamentary limitations, and the 
piceedeut of Henry VI. was very closely applicable. The King 
being iiiCiipahle, an Act of Parliament appointed the Duke of 
York Protector am! Urgent, lint it at tho same time reenrnii'vd 
the future 1 claim to the regency of the Prinen of Wale:,, who 
\\t\A at this lime only one year old, and by a reversionary patent 
il set lli*d w Itnl. should be his situation and tho extent, of the 
powers with which he should be invested when he o«niie of age. 
If thin tram .act inn showed that the Prince of Wale.* in the 
opinion of that Parliament was the natural pemon to hold Mm 
regency, if. showed :iU> that, ho was not considered entitled In 
a .nine it ns of inherent right. 4 To the peiron of the King 
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wlm w. ‘[ira flip crown is certainly confii n*«l nil the royal uuMinritv 
cf tin* Const it utiuu, (mil iu liia mum*, cv i'u during I lie L'xUionco 
of tlu* Itejjeucy, must all public business Ijf* Ir.iusurted.’ 1 III- 
jHilitical capacity remains as mil ire uwl a *• perfect un cvur, lln>u;j li 
froib a nut, urnl incapacity lie cannot act.' 

Tlie task to bn accomplished, therefore, is not to Make h 
kiuy, but to revive or 'rite cllieicney f,r» (In* so ]<“ii<li*il urlu.ii 
oftliii third t*Kl :•< is TJio cum* is unprovided for by lav, .uni 
ibr Hint n uk si I In* duly anil Hu* ri^lit helmor to t >m* uni ion si, 
laryi*, which is tlm iiltniiiiti* source of till pilitienl jwi.ht, 11 ml 
which is represented by Unit, wo Ilnii,-,'.' of lWlmnicnt. ‘Tlinimh 
t.liu lliml citato of lln*. lii'oisliifiiro umv In* ili*lii'ii>nt, jot tin* 
orpins of speech of the, jh*i»j ill* r<*iiiuini nl entire in tlu-lr ri*|»i.*— 
si'iitiilion by tin* llousi's of Lord- mid ( 'mini ions, throii*di which 
tlm sun, so of tin* people nmy In* liikfii. Tin* lit mis u ml ('ominous 
represent, tlm wlmlo iistates of tin* people, nod with them it 
ivslnil uh n I'iolit to provide for tin* ilcliriency of the tliinl liriinrh 
of tlm Is^islntum whenever n i|.'lii*ii*iu*j nma*/ Tin* rintuiii- 
Kliini'OH nn* not tin* same ns tWi* which followed ibi* nlidir'iition 
of Ju nn *h II. Tlii'ii tlm thrum* was vni'iuit. Now tin* llirom* 
is 11111,11111! Him Kind’s politico! cap, icily is wlmlo ninl entire, 
tliou^li in fuel. (In* functions of I ho Kxreutive (invcn.niciil, are 
for tins (inn* suspended. I tut, in nun respect there }., on iin- 
doublril rcsembliinen. It is us impossible to uhiij.- by tlm Art 
of rimi'IcH II. now uh in tlm Hum of tlm lb-volution. Thru 
it wuh impossible on uoeniinf, of tlm iilincimo of tlm K in;jf. Now 
it is impossible) through tlm mil, of tint, Thu Kind's actual 
consent on 11 not, |m oliliuncil, anil if Fox’s elitiui fur t,im Prince of 
Wah*H won* mini it led, it would not solvo tlm dillirully. < VVns 
tlm Urgent so appoint isi to art, in his own nunm or iu lliat of 
tlm Kinjj'? dm* or tlm other he must do. Jf in his own iiimr* 
Im doth roiied t lm King. if iu tlm name of tlm King it must bo 
without It is consent.* 

It, remained, then, for tlm two irotisos to provide a tem- 
porary substitute) for tim Kiiii'V assent, ami to do «. devia- 
tiujf an little im possible from tim forms of tlm Com I it lit ion. No 
legislative wit can bo done without tlm formal sniirlioii of this 
assent, and no person can tako ii|kiii him to givn that aiorut 
except by tlm directum and authority of the two Hohmh, who 
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have u right in tlio present emergency to act for tlm King. 
What, then, arc tlm moans by which the King exercised his 
parliamentary prerogative) when ha Hid not uxorriso it per- 
sonally? Tlio legal and constitutional mode was by issuing 
(“Mers patent under the Great Seal. ‘The Great Real,’ id 
Lord Camden, ‘was the high instrument by which the Kings 
fiat was irrevocably given ; it was the mouth of the royal 
uiitilinrity, the organ by which the sovereign spoke his will.’ 
Thu impress of ilia Great Real is the form and expression of 
the King’s assent. It is the final act that gives every legisla- 
tive Measure iis validity and makes it part of the statute law 
of the laud. Pitt now proposed that the two Houses should 
put this Great Real in commission, and should authorise that 
nminiissiim If* nllix it to the Bill which was to bo passed, creat- 
ing and defining tin* regency. 

|»v I his means, he contended, tlio third estate would he r<*- 
s| ored to nation with as little violence as possible to tin* Const it u- 
i ion, and I'arlianiuut woulil again hocsoine a perfect legislative 
Uidy. ‘Tim use of tlio King’s uaimi without his consent,’ lm 
taid, 'had lavuusMwtcd to h<‘ a gross ami clumsy (let ion, lint by 
that, fiction the courts of law were now upheld. Tlmt tie) ion 
was 1.1m supiKirt of hereditary monarchy so strenuously argued 
for. The grand principle ami foundation tin wliirli hereditary 
monarchy hud rested was Urn political capacity of tlm King 
over remaining ontirc, and it could novor lu» set, aside while 
living and not. liaving forfeited the crown. Thai, was tlm grand 
principle that, supported hcreditaiy right. What else could 
have protected tlm infant, monarch in a cratllc, or tlm infirm, 
diseased old king on his bed of siclvims?’ 

it followed from these arguments that, it was tlm right ami 
duty of the two Houses to determine what portion of tlm royal 
authority should la* conferred upon tlio Regent, and the prin- 
ciple on which they should pruoood were very simple. ^ Nothing 
should lsi granted tlmt was unnecessary for tlm efficiency ami 
dignity of the teni|Htrury governinemt. which was to bn created, or 
that could by any possibility restrict or endanger tlm power of 
tlm recovered King. On these lines tlm ministers were resolved 
lo act, Tlm question of right must first lie determined. Tlm 
ministers would thru introduce a. U«*;'eiie < v Hill le-eompati'mil by 
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such limitations as tlicy deemed neco^ary or evpi'dimit in Dm 
'interests of Die sovereign, who, though for a time .struck di »\\ n 
by illness, was still uiifpie&tiuuubly on ill© throne umI aL ill un- 
questionably tlieir master. 

Such is, I think, a complete summary of the arguments 
urged by Pitt anti his colleagues on this* great constitution,!! 
question, and such wore Die doctrines uliieli they induced 
Parliament to affirm. It is evident that the weaken!, part oi" 
this reasoning is that refilling to the employ meat id* the (Jmiiii 
Seal. The phantom king which was thus rivaled ea i denounced 
as on© of the nnml formidable innovations ever uaule upon the 
noustitution, uud very eumient. modern lawyers have adopted 
this view. Which iloetrine, it \\a* asked, is more in Imnnouy 
with the spirit of the (JuiM.it ul inn, that which supposes tie* un- 
doubted heir to an hereditary throne to pos^r** when of full age 
a natural right to act for his fill her during the period of his 
father’s incapacity, or that which aul homes the oilier two 
estates to create a fictitious king, the shadow and the ev|iiv,— 
sum of their own will? If a iirliim of this nature me/lit he 
tolerated in order in give a Hciubhiiiec of regularity to punk* 
formal and undisputed proceedings, onghl it to he nifide use of 
to determine a constitutional question of the grmest nionn nl, 
and involving issues of the most disputable character? r n.*- 
, essential idea of the third eslaLn is that it is unmet him.' inde- 
pendeut of the other two, that it is invested with prerogatives 
of its own, that it has the power of dissent iw well us assent. 
1 Whon the jdan of the (Jovermmmfc was curried out/ said Lord 
North, e there would not bn three estates- there would Ini 
only two, the Lords ami (limuiiotiH and their deputy — in fart, 
therefore, the whole LegislaUire would consist of fjords mid 
Commons only. The inode now proposed by the resolution 
before the House was to set up a pemm to represent the royal 
person without any dolilwrntivo jniwer, with only a ministerial 
authority, a tool of their own, a omnium of the two Homes, 
obliged to act in subservience to them, without discretion, with- 
out the power to dissolve or any of the other funetioim of Him 
third estate.’ * The third estate to Ijo set up on tlm present omi- 
Hum/ Haul Fox, * was something with no will of its own, no dis- 
cretion, but acted merely as the two Houses UioughL proper. It 
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was a mere, neature of thnirs, and if reported to once, might. Im 
retried io again and again/ e In despite of the statute of 
Charles 11./ said liuvko, c which matin such a declaration lialiln 
In the ih'iimIS ii*H nf jmvmthiire^ the two Houses had declared their 
rigid, to legislate/ 1 It was intended,’ ho continued, caricaturing 
Lord Thurlow, Mo sob up a man with black eyebrows and u 
largo wig, a kind nf scarecrow to the tw F o Ilonsos, who w us In 
give a lirlilinuK usnont in tlio royal name ; and thin to bo bind- 
ing on 1 1n* people aL hirto! . . . They declared tlmir positive 
deleriiiinu.li'in to elect a creature of their own, and to invest it 
with Ihn insignia but without any of tlm intrinsic power of 
rojiilly/ . . . lb 4 for his part disclaimed all allegiance to Hindi 
a political wonder. . . , This farce reminded him of a priest 
among suMiges who raised (in idol and directed its worship, 
merely that, lie might secure to lumself tlm meat that was 
nllered as a fc u, entire.' 

The fonv of these considerations appears to urn undeniable. 
Tim precedent established was a revolutionary one, ami the. two 
Houses, as Hurts truly said, iieled like an ‘an. torrid in republic/ 
It is probable that if Miighind .should over again p im through a. 
period of re\ oliii.h ill, ami if it should bo thought dc?imb|c to 
throw over that revolution a colour of precedent and IrmiliU, 
tliis |wige of history will not bn forgotten. Tim best that can 
lie said of tlu* device which was adopted is that, it win employed 
only until Idle regency had been created and defined, and I hut. 
without Hfiun Midi contrivance it. would have been impossible 
1,o estublhli the limitations which both Harlinmeiii. and the 
country thought necessary. It, was said to have been devi.-ed 
ami it wan ehieily di , feiiih*d by Sir John Scott, afterwards l.*ord 
Hldon, the nunt tv picul and unbending of Tory lawvnrs, The 
rd.ircmeiit of Lord Mansfield in the dime of this year from Ihn 
ol lire of Hhicf Justice of Kings Moneli bad been foliowvd by a 
series of promotions, in the course of wliioh Scott became 
Solicilor-th ueral, and in the debates on the regency hit was n 
conspicuous defender of the Hoverumeut. 

Another and still more prominent lawyer had also begun to 
throw himself derisively into Min same scale, f l lm seel'd, over- 
lures of Tlturlow to the Princn of Wales had been inl( 4 mh < d to 
secure his position at a time when it wa. the prevailing opinion 
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among the Lost judges that the recovery' of i lio King was im- 
probable. TI 10 evidence, however, of Dr. "Willis soon modified lim 
course. On December ] 1 Lord Loughborough, who was through- 
out, the chief legal adviser of the Whigs, maintained in an cluhnnitu 
speech tho inherent- right of the Prince to the regency, and it was 
necessary for the Chancellor 1o answer him. He dl M-nf ed from 
his view, but ho did so in terms that were si udiriiidv inr uler.il u and 
temporising, dwelling mainly on the danger of di.mor.u and llio 
iif!L‘hr.sness i if prematurely raising qtie-ilhms of principle, The 
debate, wrnlo Lord Bidtadey toThickiiighum, £ had one unml effect, 
that the Chancellor opened enough of hi: i.enliiiienls Id jJmw that, 
he means to stand by his colleagues/ 4 lie se»»ms very vmr and 
crusty ami certainly dues not like Pitt, hut I cannot believe he 
will do otherwise than right oil this innmeitioiiH neemdun/ 1 
Thurlow, however, can luirdly have lUiled to lie conseiom; that 
while ho would he inevitably distrusted ami di. liked by t he 
Whigs, he had germ so far that Iuh position would lie in much 
clanger if the King recovered. That no such recovery wn.i 
liktdy to taka plane was still the prevailing bcli.l' among the 
Opposition, anrl Fokwilh ccmviuced that hti would lie in otlieo in 
about a fortnight, 2 but oil the ministerial sale the chimera were 
now very differently calc.ula.thd. Dr. Willis was there truulid 
more than Dr. Warren, and his reports were hemming daily 
more encouraging. Thurlow determined, therefore, by nan 
great, display to clear bis position, in a spm h on December 15 
lu 1 not only expressed his strong adhesion to the doctrine of tho 
(iovurninent, but asioHished Iuh hearers by bursting into a flood 
of tears as lie described the ulHieled condition of the King, bis 
own unalterable resolution to support him, and his boundless 
gratitude for the favours he luul received. 4 When I forget my 
King/ ho exclaimed, 4 may iny (uh! forget nm I * 


1 Court* and Cabinet* of Georgs 

nr.il 52. 

* On Itaoamb'? IB Kojc wrntr: 
4 Wo shall have mow ml hard la 
11m Uiiuho of (Jruiminmi this wiiok 
and iwstt, In Homo of which I fear 
wis shall lm but. wludhnr wo 

im* nr mil., E think it U cprlnln tlmt 
in atmut. a fortnight wo ahull iwm* in. 
i i wo carry mir ipnintf oiw we shall «nnm 
in in a more' credit ahlii and triune 


phnnfc way, but. nt nny min th«> 1’rlnon 
in List ho Hopmfc, and of iwmwnunmio 
tho inlttlHlry must lm ohmi^ml, , , , 
Thu Kin# hlniM'lf (nntwithjduudinu 
tiio rcjxirtH whloh you may puls'd ny 
ln*ar) fa certainly uotsr nnd |H*t li-el ly 
marl. I tniliovo thn fhuiuM* of lm 
re® wry \n wry humII iiuIi'mI, but l 
do not think them Is imy prnbuhnity 
of liii dying/ Ki«*h Corremitolonw, 
ii. aim, :ioo. 
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The worrls made a great but various impression. To the 
outside world they seemed a touching and eloquent expression 
of devoted loyalty, but thoy were regarded very differently by 
those politicians who knew something of the recent proceedings 
of the Chancellor. c Forget you F exclaimed Wilkes, who was 
standing on the steps of the throne, ‘Ho will see you d — d 
first 6 Forget you!' said Burke, who was also among tho 
listeners, ‘the best thing that couhl happen to you !’ Pitt, who 
was standing a few paces from Tlmrlow whoa tlio ejaculation 
was made, turning to General Manners exclaimed in a loud 
voice, c Oh, the rascal ! 5 1 The speech, however, at least showed 
the opinion of a very acute judge on the probable issue of the 
eonflj'ct, and in a subsequent debate Tlmrlow again distinguished 
himself by tho effusive loyalty and pathos with which lio sup- 
ported the Drown. Ho gained the full ronfidenpo of tho Queen, 
\et he never wholly lost tlio favour of tho Prmee, who keenly 
appiticiated his convivial qualities. Complete rupture between 
the Chancellor and tho Opposition, however, couhl nut long lm 
delayed, and it was a source of real grat.ilieal.ion to Fox and to his 
colleagues, some of whom appeared to have entertained a notion, 
which was, 1 think, certainly untrue, that Tlmrlow was betray- 
ing thoir counsels to Pitt. 2 It is remarkable that even after the 
King’s recovery there continued to be a friendly feeling and con- 


> Wnucall states that, this whs told 
him by Uwieml AlmnmrH himself, 
fun) acknowledged to him by I'itt.— 
J'twthuMOus A/moirt, ill. 220, 221. 

* Sir 0. Killed writes to his wife, 
December 27 : 1 TJmi flay before yes- 
terday there was a final explanation 
with Uio CldiiimUhii, which terminated 
m a decided separation between him 
•mrl cmr pa.it y, in the grcvit. joy of 
Pox anrl of everyone of us exeept. Urn 
Prince himself The CJhnncellor has 
been tho whole of tills time playing 
a Hhuhtiy trimmmtf tfiuw, keeping 
himself open to hnth pinties, till one 
should be completely victorious. 'Hut 
Prineo, who has always hurl a ]xir- 
imllty for tho Hhmicollor, probably 
on account of Ills table qualities, lias 
notfotlnihitf mid intriguing and 
canvassing him incessantly, with very 
httlo discretion or prudennn, nil tlio 
lime; nnrl in spllo of many dls- 
appointments and brwietho* of en- 
yiiuemwita which the Clmncollor had 


mode alsmt tins part, ho should take 
in the House of hunts, he still per- 
sisted in maiding for him and holding 
long <m inverse (luiis with him mi I ho 
business, Tim Hhmnelhir by this 
means learned the interior of the 
Prince's allalrs mid intent imis and 
was betray mg him all the lime In 
htt. KnX'iit las I, who has uniformly 
been nyuinst any I'tuiiierlhni with tho 
Ohanoellor, of whom lie thinks worm 
than of any man in the world, had 
an explicit oonlVremto with him, in 
whioh lie drove lie* < Miarieellor to 
final mid full deidni'nthiiis of his 
intent ioim; ami he is now (pilto 
olT. The reason of our Mtislnntiun 
on tins oveul, outwit IMoiidiiig tho 
Hlreiigth of Hut I'lm «elh»r*s Interest 
In tlie House of herds, is that he Is 
considered as a trenrliemu i mid dan- 
serous cliarnder in J'mm any enmmn- 
tion with anrl to admit Into ailabi* 
iu*l.' hudv Minin's LtJ# #f Sir O t 
klUnti) 1, 2 IU, 2<jM* 
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unction between Thurluw and tlio Princo of Wales, and it was 
if 'garde (1 by the Whigs with great bitterness and with Rome fear. 
‘The Chancellor,’ wrolo Sir G. Elliot as Into as February 23, ‘is 
again getting about the Prince of Wales, persuading him that he 
is attached to him and that, he hates Pitt, which hitter part is per- 
fectly truo ; but he is the falsest and most treacherous character 
in the world, aud much more likely to mislead the Princo than 
to servo him, or to do anything also that is consistent or 
honourable.’ 1 

The main contention of the Opposition speakers was the 
extreme inexpediency of pronouncing u iiirnml parliamentary 
judgment on the question rif rigid, and they, then ‘fore, met the 
second resolution, which asserted the right of Purlmimmt, by thn 
previous qiumtion, which mis moved in n very able speech by 
Ixird North. In addition to the popular feeling that ran 
strongly against him, Fox had to contend against thn unfor- 
tunate fact that ho was urging Parliament to obtain from pass- 
ing a jiidgmuut on a question which lie had himself introduced, 
llis followers woro obliged to urgim that tlie right of the lVium 
of Wales hud been very mitieeessurily forced into delsde, and 
that it was giving a most undue mid unprecedented impor- 
tance to a statement thrown out by an unofficial member in 
tlio course of his argumont, to make it tlm Imsis of a parlia- 
mentary resolution. Tlio Government, however, carried their 
seisnul resol ulii on by a large majority, tlm previous quest ion 
being rejeutiMl by 2(58 to 20 1. Tlm victory was a decisive one, 
for the best judges among the Opposition had anticipated that 
ministers, if not defeated, would at bust win by only a very 
small majority, and that the course which the Opposition had 
arloptcd of deprt>(*at.iug a vote upon a right which hod uob boon 
chiimod, would druw to them all those neutral and moderate 
men who woro chiefly anxious for public tranquillity.* Tlm 
third resolution was then intnidiicod, asserting that it was 
nroesHory for the two Houses to ‘ determine on the means where- 
by the royal assent may be given in Parliament to such a Pill 

* lady Mint o'* JA/o if ttlr (i. ntllniolw’i this nltfhturii even nsnlmit 
M/iot, L 276, 87®, tlm mliilhkor, tlimitfli tho (Ihimnrllcir 

1 Ibid. jiy>. 84 B, 847. On thn lin* rleolnmit for him.' - Aveklani 
«an n£ till* ill vinion Sir John Kdrn (lerrnjfmkntt, ii, 808. 
wrotu to his iMotliors ‘Tlw but* 
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as may be passed by the two Houses of Parliament respecting 
tbe exercise of fcho powers and authorities of tho Crown, in the 
naiue and on tho behalf of the King, during tho eonli nuance 
of his Majesty’s present indisposition/ It passed through the 
House of Commons in a single sitting on Doc ember 22 ^ 2.-.1 
to 178. Next day the three resolutions were sent up io the 
House of Lords, whore they were finally agreed to on tho 20th. 
There appears to have been only one division on tlio resolutions 
in tho Upper House, and tho numbers were 09 to [JO ; but some 
powerful speeches were made against them, and a protest 
embodying the chief arguments of tho Opposition was signed 
by (lie two royal Dukes of York and Gloucester and by lbrty- 
livo other peers. With tho exception of a prot est, agai list the 
impeachment of Raclievorell m 1 709, it was tho must numerously 
signed in tho journals of the House.. 

At. this stage of the prnrcoi lings, legislation w T as for a short 
time interrupti il by tin* sudden illmvsuf ( Wnwall, the Speaker, 
ami by lus (lent.li on January 2. lie had occupied the (hair 
m H ue 1789, and it is a curious eiiinciilemv tluili Lord (bant icy, 
who, as Sir Phskhcr Norton, had premled linn, died only tweuly- 
Ibur hours before him. On tho Sill, William Grenville, who wa i 
Joint Paymaster of tho Forces, was elected Speaker by 215 votes, 
while Mir Gilbert Kill iul>, tho uuudidntu of tho l)ppn.,itum, rereiwd 
only ML 

Tim Government having now obtained in the form of romlii- 
tions the sanction of Parliament for their policy, their path w;u 
compuralivi ly smooth, Ihoiigli tome serious lluctualioiis in I In* 
stale of Urn King, tlm undisguised hostility of lie* Prince of 
Wales ami of tlm royal dukes, and the niaiiih* t intention In 
change tlm Government! when tho regency win ivlnblMicd, 
dctiidu'd a lew waverers and shook the coni', it uei* of many. 
With a weak minister the parliamentary nnjmilv nii'dif have 
cnmibled away, Imt tho discipline and tone of tin* llmrc of 
PommoiiM, like that of an army, depends niabd\ mi II." < harm ter 
of its leader, and Pitt on this ocra Jon led the I f mi e villi as 
admirable n skill ns in tlm great struggle of 17'* I. It wir in 
these periods that his real great in*.* was mo; l Inlb, ’ecu, and 
them can bn no tad ter study in I In* art. of |.:iiliuvni*nfury m;mie/c. 
incut than is furnished by his coudtmL Tin* fMnhm.i with 
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which ho dealt with the TTourp, ; the cnnrai re, presence r#f mind, 
good sense, and moderat i«m with wliu.li he mul e’.ery question as 
it arose $ the r.kill w i i li which he brought inio relief every 
popular ]ioiut on his o>\n side aiul every unpopular point on the 
side of his opponents could hunlh be surpassed. Always firm 
but never obstiuale, always cuneiliulory but never weak, ho 
steadily maintained the semblance of disiufere-ilediiess and 
patriotism and that ascendency of diameter winch was the true 
cause of his superiority over his opponents. In soundness of 
constitutional doctrine, in power of reasoning ami power of 
language, the speeches nf Fox and one or two of the speeches of 
North appear to me to lie at least eijnal lo tin wo of Pill, but 
Pitt possessed, and Fov wauled, the eontideuee of lie* Iloure 
and of the miiion, and Pilt scarcely ever marie a mistake in 
management, while Fox and the mod. illustrious of his sup- 
porters were frequently guilty of the gru\est i in prudences, 
‘There rnrtuilil) never w'as in this eountry, al any period, such a 
situation as Air. Pitts,’ wrote (Jrenvillu to his brother on one of 
the last days of I7HH. 4 It. is no email addition to the satidae- 
tinn which wo derive from all then* event to observe that every 
man of all parties seems to feel how well the game has been 
played on our side and how ridiculously it has been mi ummaged 
by our opponents.* 1 4 The popular opinion," ho wrote in another 
letter, ‘ shows itself every day more and more. . . . Fox’s de- 
claration of the Prince of Wales’s right has been of no small 
service to us. Is it not wonderful that such great talents should 
be conducted with so little judgment?'* 

Nothing could be mom admirable than the dignity ami 
measure with which Pitt met the most violent attacks of his 
opponents, Ori one occasion Harke, commenting upon the de- 
claration that it was treason to the Constitution to assert the 
Prince of Wales’s inherent right to the regency, asked c where 
was the freedom of debate, where was the privilege of Parlia- 
ment, if the rights of the Prince of Wales could not bo spoken 
of in the House, without their being liable to bo charged with 
trnusou by one of the Prince’s competitors?* 4 When he suitl 
the Prince of Wales had no more right to urge such a claim than 
any other individual subject,* answered Pitt, c he appealed to 

} (hurt* and < Ublnrt*, u. HI, * ILiil, p. lib 
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tie House upou the decency with which the right lioiumraLIu 
gentleman had charged him with placing himself as n competitor 
to Ilia Royal Highness. At the period when the Constitution 
was settled on its present foundation, when Mr. Somurs and 
other great men declared that no person had a right to tho 
crown independent of the consent of the two Houses, would it. 
have been thought either fair or docont for any meinlier of 
eitlior House to have pronounced Mr. Somers a personal com- 
petitor of William III. ?’ On another occasion Fox dilated with 
great bitterness on the conduct of Pitt in forcing to a formal 
parliamentary decision tho right of the Prince of Wales to tho 
ivgnnoy, although that right was never claimed mid although 
ho himself admitted that it -was practically impossible to cIiohm, 
any other Regent. Rucli conduct, Fox said, could only bo dim 
to an ignoble desire to win a party triumph, ‘and to ini-iill. a 
I’rhico whoso favour lie was cimsciens lie liiul not. deserved.’ 
I'itt at nuL-o answered Mint ‘ ho only knew one \wi\ in wliieli lie 
or any other man could rAwm* the nmlideuce of j be | Vi nee bv 
doing bis duty to Mm King his I'alher and to the counlry ul, 
large, and if, in having Mum endeavoured (ndivciv- the cmrlidenee 
of the Prince, it should in fact, nppeur Mint lie Imd loot it, however 
mortifying and painful that cirnuiHlmieo miglit lie to him, 
though he might regret it, 1m would boldly say Mint it w.is 
itiijmHsiblu ho should repent it..’ 

This bmo of dignity was not. sustained on Mm oppo if n side, 
nml till! speeches of Murke wero especially clmrueli-NVed by I In 
dvfents from which those of Pitt were niost free. I ha\c wrii.len 
much in a formor volume on tin* charm-tor and intellect of Murk", 
but it is impossible to dismiss Mm debates on the regency will-, 
mil, noticing wliata]iniiiful nml humiliating spcclarle I ii.i speech. i 
on this ipientiiui present ns Miey appear in Mm piirlimnriilnrv 
history. They emifain, it is true, some cMimples or admirable 
reasoning, illustration, or expression, nml il, it-, I think, evident 
that the speeches of tlm leaders were n*|H>rled wit h more earn 
nml fuliiess Ilian the speeches oven of Mm moat eminent of Mmir 
followers, ami also I lint. Mm eloquence ,,f IJiu-kc was of a kind 
peculiarly unsuited to reporters, The gn*:it rnpidily of bis 
delivery, tho marked individuality of his diction, I lie length ami 
tlm discursiveness of his speaking were nil okitnelen, nml tlm 
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meagre reports we possess arc often accompanied by remarks of 
reporters which intimate how much we have lost. c lle went 
over the whole ground of objection to the Bill with wonderful 
fluency and ability, and in the coarse of liis speech expressed 
many noble sentiments in most elegant and pointed language.* 

8 J\Lr. 13nrko enlarged upon this topic considerably and with his 
customary ardour of expression.’ ‘Mr Burke urged this argu- 
ment very strenuously and with groat force uf expression.* >Sir 
Gilbert Wlliot notieod the wonderful beauty and power of one of 
these speeches and the. great admiral ion it elicited. 1 But it is 
unfortunately but too true* that the speeches of Burke, on this 
as on many other occasions, if full of genius, were also full of Urn 
most* extraordinary exhibitions of passion, indiscretion, exag- 
geration and ill taste. 

In truth this great, and {fond man, whose judgment in the 
retirement of his cabinet was so wise, so far-seeing and often 
so nobly impartial, was subject in the excitement nf debate 
to paroxysms of passion which indicated a mind profoundly 
and radically diseased. lie could instruct, dazzle and some- 
times convince, buthe had not the smallest power of winning 
and conciliating, ami his luxuriantly prolilie but strangely 
unehasienod imagination often hurried him into images that 
were both revolting and grotesque. It. was (Inis (hat dm com- 
pared the fictitious King entrusted with the (Jreat Seal to 
a IViapus set up by the fiovepiimcnt for adoration; that he 
turned the expression, * heaven-lnim minister/ which a foolish 
follower had applied to Pitt, into a claim for the minister, of 
Divine right, one of ‘ the idiot abominations of the Stuart race ; * 
that, lie accused Pitt, who had described the incapacitated King 
us still undoubtedly on the throne, of < making a mockery of 
the* King, putting a crown of thorns on his head, and a reed in 
IiiH hand, and dressing him in purple to cry, Bail, King of the 
1 triUnh I * The partition of the royal power in the regency 
scheme he described ns * cutting and curving the Uovonimnit 
as you would cut out morsels for hounds.' lie again and again 

* frfwly Mlntn’a Lffn of 0. who wan profwnt, ami who, though 
/7i Hot, i. SIM. An excellent nuomuifc offcon inner nntt« In (InfitllH. wan mi 
of linrkc^H HiMtouhcw cm tho rntfenny admirable* ohMm’ur and dcricsriUir uf 
mid nf their elYif'ftH will be found in men ami tiiiri^H. 

Uui ftwUutnwm r Mmnln of Wraxuli, 
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charged Pitt with a design to degrade the mud fiuniK in nr^cr 
to serve tho purposes of ambitious men. Alluding to thn ex- 
el n si nn of the rujal princes from the care of tlio ruval person lie 
exclaimed, in a strain of tlio wildest exaggcra .1 inn, *■ Tin* Mill 
meant not only to degrade tho I Vinci* of Wales hut the whale 
House of PrmiRniclc, who were t o bn mil limed, evnnnimmicntorl, 
and attainted, as having forfeited all claim in lie nndidouee nf 
tho country.’ c Sonic gentlemen/ tin 1 reporter addc, fc smiling at 
tho extent of this doctrine, iiinl (lie M'lieinenco of employ m ullh 
which it was delucrcd, Mr. Hurlce hurst out info a degree of 
warmth that was senrecly ever before ail lie. • ed, ivpmbiifcrl the 
conduct of tlio oilier sale of the Home, chargin'' lliei.i with de- 
grading tho royal family, sowing the seed*, of fuimv di draeliune. 
and disunion in tluif family, mid with proceeding | M : ,|.j r (reasons 
for which the justice of their roiiufn would one rlay o\erlahe 
I liian and bring them lo trial. " In a spircli in wliieii he depre- 
ented I he proposal of (In* minister to withhold Inna the I « i>< -til, 
tlm power of making peers, lie had the :i.\*iie».' hull e.vlion to 
1 numerate, amid the langliler of the Home, a !i. ( of meiahera of 
great Whig families 011 whom a. peerage might he prnpi rl\ 
conferred. On oilier oimshms lie . p*»l:e of (he Kim** in 
language which slacked all the he. I feeling*, of his hearers, 
lie denounced Dr. Willis, who look the most sanguine \ie\v nf 
tlio King’s recovery, and eulogised Dr. Warren, who look the 
opposite, view, in a strain Hint gave Imt. Inn much colour to (he 
remark of Pitt., Mini Hurke had ‘displajed a degree of wanullt 
I hat seemed U > have arisen from his entertaining wMios ditlereut 
from those, cif t lm rest of the House.’ He described dm King as 
1 a monarch smitten by the hand of Omnipotence/ dochnvd that 
* llm Almighty had hurled him from his throne and plunged him 
Info a condition tlmt drew upon him the pily of the im»ane.,|, 
peasant in the kingdom/ and having with clmruet eristic halo, try 
made a careful study of tlm literature of lunacy he horrified anil 
revolted tlio House hy predicting the. pmbabln relapse that would 
follow a temporary recovery. ‘Tiro disorder with which I lie 
sovereign was util ic, toil, Mm said, *wns like a vast mi which rolled 
in, and at low ticlo rolled hack and left a hold and barren shore/ 
and he proceeded to dilute ii|Hm (he uncertainty of tlie^y mptoms 
of sanity and lo read extracts from a medical work showing how 
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i gome unfortunate individuals all or a suppos'd recovery hud com- 
mitted parricide, others had butchered their Kens, others had 
done violence to themselves by hanging, shouting, drowning 
themselves, throwing themselves out of the window and by a 
variety of other wa\.:,' I ill the indignant House would hear no 
more and t.ho voice of the oralor \v?h InVn m tho angry tumult. 

The effect of such language was what, might have been ev- 
p^etod. lhirke, even in some ofliis greatest speeches, wnseon- 
shauLly interrupted by cries of * Order * mu! derisive, laugh! er, and 
often, when lie nine, to spi nk, a number of members left the, 
House. Pitt in one of bis replies was able to say that c lm 
seldom thought it worth Ids while to interrupt the right 
honourable gentleman and call him to order, or indeed to make 
him any answer, because bis speeches, from their extmordinury 
slijlc ami the peculiarly violent, tone of warmth and passion with 
which they were generally delivered, seldom failed to give find, 
impression which those against whom they were directed wished 
them to give.* Mir Itichanl Hill, in a brutal sjieouli, plainly 
hinted that Uurko was himself insane and that he would pro- 
bably soon bo an inmate of a lunatic asylum. 1 * ‘ Hdunmd Burke 
urose a little after four,’ wrote. Sir W. Young to Ijorri Buckinur- 
liani, c nml is speaking jet. lie has been wilder than ever, and 
laid himself and party open more than over speaker did. Ho 
is Folly personified, but shaking his cap and bells under the 
laurel of genius. . . . lie iiuisliod his wild Speech in a manner 
next to madness.** 

it is necessary to bear these things in mind if we would 
form a just estimate of Burke, and they do mi mb to explain and 
palliate the small amount of ellicinl rank which he obtained. 3 4 * * * 8 I 


1 I*arf, Hint* xxvll, 12411. 

1 Hunkinglut rn's (hurt# and Ca bl* 
71, 7a. So loo Addington wrote 

of ora of the debates on t he regency : 

4 Burko followed linn [I*iU| and dis- 

credited himself. Indeed, ho was 

violent. almost lo medium 1 — Billow’ll 

htfo of mouth* i. 110. 

8 * Burko was uwlmilitodly tho 
erode r>f tho Marquis of Itnokinglmm 
anrl of all tho pure Uooklngham 
party, but. tho House of Comriumii 
nnvor dirl, nor over could, liar* sub- 
m It tod t o 1dm ah a louder of miy 
party, and this his best frlendM know* 


Why, It. may lm asked, Mug ;cl ft«*rl 
with acquirement h beyond nil oilier 
mm, jwrlmps, living or dead, mid 
fftirjHHNlng all his cmtemporarfcH in 
tho highlit Mights of cloquemie, was 
hn not tho 1 wider of Ills party 7 KitvU, 
because ho wanted taste, mul secondly 
bwausn ho was tho most, impractica- 
ble of men. Ifo never know when 
not to sftmk; he never knew when 
to M{Kiak short; bo never consulted 
the foldings and prejudices of Ids 
audience. X mm ember hearing Lord 
Thurlnwwiyof him and Pox, thm the 
dlffuromso between them dm lug tho 
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know few contrasts more extraordinary than that which is pre- 
sented by his speeches on the regency, and the wonderful 
speech which in the very same year he delivered before the 
House of Lords in opening the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
— a speech which in some of the highest qualities of eloquence 
has never been surpassed, and which it is probable tliat no 
other man who ever appeared in English political life could 
have delivered. 

Burke was not one of the friends of the Prince of Wains. 
Ilis severely moral, decorous and laborious life was liltle suited 
for the atmosphere that surrounded the Prince, mud he was able 
to say that ho knew as little of Carlton as of Bimhiiighaiu 
Ilunsu, and that if ho obtained anyplace by a change of ministry 
it was likely to bo only a very subordinate one. 1 Ilis health 
was at this time much shaken: his circumstances wore much 
embarrassed, and he was conscious that political anxieties acted 
too powerfully on Ilia mind. 2 On the regency question lie was 
little consulted, and lie was not satisfied with the manner in 
which it was conducted. His opinion on the question seems 1o 
have Loon substantially the same as that of tho Duke of fjllou- 
center, tho brother of the King. IIo maintained tlmf. us soon 
as the King was incnpiicitatod, it was for tho Prince of Wales, 
and not fur the in misters, to lake the lend; that e lie should have 
done what it luis been said was his right to do/ and that this 
* might have been as safely done as it was unsafely said.* IIo 
ought to have at once gone down to the House of Lords, to have 


American controversy woa that Fox 
always HfMiko to the J Inline, aurl 
Hm kis hjjuktt us if lie was speaking to 
himself— bold Liverpnui to Ciukor, 
Crokw yViy^/w, j. 2SU, 21)0. 

1 It appears, huwovir, from a 
loiter of Hu Cl JGIimt, Hint Foil laud 
(who had a profound lulmiiaium for 
liurkc) had deici mined to bestow cm 
him tho pay ollico with a pension or 
2,1)1)02 a year on tlio lush KMahlish- 
ineut, wluoli was to revert niter his 
rloath to Ills wife anil non. This 
arranwonmnt was much 1 entirely wilh- 
out tho ktiowludgo of llurko,— Life 
of Hir a. MM, i. 261 -M3. 

1 Tnalon^and striking hitter to 
Windham (Jan. 24, 17H0) hn says, 
*J began to iiud Umt X was grown 


rallicr too anxious, and hud Wgnn 1o 
discover to myself and to others a 
Holmituilu rclalivo to Ilia present 
Main of alburn, which, Minue,li llieir 
Miamre condition might well waiianli 
it xu otheis, in ueiiHiiily less ciiMiibln 
to my tune of lilc, in which till 
emotions arn less allowed, and in 
which most certainly all human con- 
cerns ought hi reason to become 
moro uidilVorent, limn to those who 
have work to do and a tfund deal 
of day and of inexhausted etrength 
to do it in. 1 sincerely wish to with- 
draw myself from this Miene for#<ond 
and all ; Imt unluckily tho India 
business binds inn in point of honour.* 
— Durke’s ( bmty tmiftwr, Id. HU, 

4 
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communicated tlic King’s condition to Unit IFniioi 1 in 3 ** *r .on’ and 
to the House of Commons by moss 1 , .go, to lnoe di s IumI the 
advice and assistance of the two Umisc**, and lo ls.ir.o iiLnisidf 
originated the proceedings in Count II. In llir: wev, Burke 
contended, llio "Prince would pluccd himself with advantage 
helore the eyes rjf the people, would have taught them 1o look 
upon him with respect us a person possessed of the spirit of 
connnaud, and would lmv»* given Ins friends the strong potion 
oNiis proposers instead of the inferior posiiion of n mere, common 
opposition. 'This counsel, 1 io\\.*mt, whs rejected by Fox and liy 
the oilier Haleru of the Opposition, and Ihtrhe appears then to 
Live expected very little irom the cenipuign. 1 lb* *pnke, how- 
ever, often, and pmbablj not to 1 1n * wbautiCio of lii s cause. 

It would have been dillleult, indeed, with tie*, ulnio.it dis- 
erelimi and shill, to lane, whiirufod at this linn* the claims of 
the Prince of Wales wit limit revolting tlm popular feeling.-, 
which were raised to the highest point of pity for the King and 
of admiration for his minister, and it was a peenlinr infelicity of 
the Op|>ositioii that, as the propriety of imposing restrictions on 
the Regent depended mainly on the probability of the speedy 
recovery of the King, tiny were almost fumed by their party 
position tf> attenuate that probability, and to make themselves 
especial supporters of those physicians who rpiodiuned it. On 
January fi, when Pitt had intended to introduce the limitations, 

I he Opposition interposed, and, observing thut a mouth hud 
elapsed since the last examination of. the physicians, and tliafc 
them was great doubt, and dillernnee about their opinions, they 
urged that, a new examination should take place, ami that the 
prospects of recovery shniild be more dearly ascertained before 
any further steps were taken. Pitt nt first resisted, but finally 
acrpiieHced in, an impiiry, which occupied live days, and produ<*ed 
a rc*port of nearly lour hundred pages. It appeared from it that 
the King’s state and chance of recovery were subst an tially .un- 
changed ; that all the doctors lulmitted the possibility of recovery, 
but that them wus a difibrnueo of opiniou about the proba- 
bility. Sir George Baker ami Dr. Warron were the least cou- 

1 nnrku'H CorrmHmiU'Hcfl, lit fit- Puko of fllmwcMcrt oeitilon, mcki 
Sli, KH 101. N 11 * t ihi Prior’* Mfr *tf Vox'# CarreitjHftultmt't h. Old. 

Jiiii' fa (2ml oil.) iff 6 2 b l)u Uiu 
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lirloi it, while Dr. Willis, who wag specially conversant with 
insanity, considered the recovery almost certain, and predicted 
that it would probably take place at some date between 1111*00 
mouths and a year and a half after the first attack. 

The restrictions on the regency wore first introduced in the 
form of resolutions, which were afterwards to be embodied in a 
bill. Among the ancient precedents winch had been adduced, 
there had been instances of a council being appointed with the 
Regent, to control his ants and his choice of servants, and there 
were some rumours that Pitt might endeavour in such a way to 
secure his position. Those who supposed so, however, knew 
him but littlo. To maintain, as fin* as was possible under the 
circumstances, Lho u.ttit.udo of disinterested patriotism was liiii 
first object, and he accordingly made it one of the leading 
features of his scheme that, the Regent should have a full and 
uncontrolled power of dismissing the ministers, choosing his 
own servants, and dissolung Parliament. LTe n.W» stated m the 
plainest and most emphatic terms that ho intern lured lus scheiim 
of limitations only through a belief that, the interruption of the 
King’s personal exercise of authority was likely to lm temporary 
and short. In the opinion of Dr. Willis, the malady with whieli 
the King was afflicted very rarely continued as long as two 
years, and its avorago duration was five or six months. If the 
hopes of the nation were unhappily disappointed, if the illness 
of the King seemed likely to be permanent or of great duration, 
it would bo for X^urliament to reconsider the restrictions. As- 
suming, however, that tlio King was likely in a short time to 
resume his authority, it was the duty of the ministers to provide 
that while the Regent obtained lull powers for carrying on the 
government, nothing which was not required for this purjHuio 
should be granted; nothing which could restrict the power, 
impair the dignity, or hurt the feelings of the sovereign when ho 
recovered. 

The first proposed restriction was that tho Regent should 
have no power of bestowing peerages, oxcopt on members of tho 
royal family who hud attained the ago of twenty-one years. 
Tliis portion of his subject Tilt introduced with a short consti- 
tutional dissertation, of a kind which is very seldom found in 
his speeches. The power of making peers, In* said, was lodged 
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with the sovereign for three purposes. The first was to reward 
distinguished merit. ( The second, was that, as properly and llie 
influence which accompanied it were fluctuating, and as tin* 
dignity of the peerage would he lost if that power was supposed 
to exist elsewhere, it was necessary that it should he iufuMMl 
into the peerage gradually as it an wo.* The third was Mhul il 
placed a strong check in the hands of the Crown, and tins wan 
one of the checks against oligarchy, as others had been device 1 
by the Constitution against a purr* monarchy and an iuipcrinu , 
democracy/ Prom the first two points of view, a brief su-p**ii 
mou uf the right of making poem was of lnlle consequence, ami 
although it might he argued that the predominant opinion in 
the House of Lords might, if no longer liable to he counteracted 
hy now creations, impede the Kxermtive Government of the 
Kngonti,yol Parliament was bound to judge the quci.tion accord- 
ing to the balance of advantages and disadvantages, it would 
he a still greater evil if the sovereign should liml upon his 
recovery that a large* iiuiuIht of peers had been created, to 
whose opinions and characters lie strongly objected, and that 
one branch of the Legislature hud thus been permanently and 
materially modified in a manner that, was contrary to his wishes. 
It was not lik**ly, Pitt said, that the ox thing peers would rLk 
their reputation ‘in bring in any set*, of mini dors/ Ml* limy 
should obstruct, the executive authority in (hi* beginning, they 
certainly would not after an interval of experiment, and when 
tlm Kings roenvory might become less probable. At all events 
the remedy was in the hands of Parliament, and a House of 
Commons could at any time resolve that the cause of the 
restriction had lost, its force, and the measure its necessity/ 

The second restriction greatly limited the patronage of the 
Ilogcnt, providing that lie should have no power to grant, any 
reversion, or any office or pension, for any other term than 
during his ‘Majesty’s pleasure, except in a few unavoidable cases, 
like that of the judge*, whoa the law required the office to he 
filled up, and to ho granted for life or during good behaviour. 
The Itogent was thus deprived of almost all power of permanent ly 
rewarding his supporters, rnul the whole patronage he had 
exercised would bo annulled hy the recovery of the King. 

Tin* third restriction provided that lie might not grant any 
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paifc of tliH King’s rea.1 or personal estates, except as fur us 
relates to the renewal of leases. 

Tho fourth anil last related to the King’s person. It 
vided that the euro of the King’s person should lie entrusted to 
tlio Queen, and that the whole of the King’s household shoulil 
bo maintained and should he put under her sole authority, with 
full power to dismiss mid to appoint. It was admitted that 
many of the Court uflinals could have no duties during the 
King’s incapacity, hut it was a matter nf dignity to maintain 
them, and it would bo inunili ally must distressing to the sove- 
reign if he should hereuller iiud that, during an illness of a lew 
mouths, lus linmeliold hud I.ien remodelled, mid many of his 
l.uthful pi iMoiial atlend.eits ilhini.red. A council was to ho 
appointed to assist the Qiieon hy tliuir ad\ieo, lmt willinut any 
power of control, and it v\mh to have tho right of examining 
upon oath tlio phjrieiiins and oilier persons attending the King', 
‘touching tho state of his Map', ty’s lieallli, and all matters 
minting thornfi).* Pitt at Urn sumo time announced his intention 
of introducing nt a future than proposilionu for providing t.lin 
Regent. with n r< ‘tii urn suitable to his new position, hut the 
Prince, a few days idler* intimated hy tho iiioiitli of Fox that it 
would ho highly irk.iomo to him to add anything for such a 
purpose to tho burdens of flu* country. 

Tho scheme of rest riot ions thus defined was, in tho course 
of ils long passage through Parliament, fully and vehemently 
deluded, ami although during a portion of tho discussions Fox 
was incapacitated hy serious illness, his plaro was well filled hy 
Sheridan, who was in flic special confidence of Um Prince, and 
hy North, whose speeches appear to me singularly able and 
temperate. To some portions of the sclicmo there was little or 
no objection. Jt. was generally admitted Ihat tho care of tho 
King’s person was ppojiorly confided to tho Queen, though it 
was contended that this did not at all necessarily imply that, she 
should have an absolute power over the household. Tlio clause 
withholding from the Regent all power of disposing of the pm~ 
jiorty of the King was objected to so far us it. related to the real 
properly, which was held in trust for the nation, and the Privy 
JPursn, which came directly from taxation, hut} tho personal 
property of the King rested on a different, basis. Jt was as 
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completely liia own to give or to bequeath as the property of 
any private gentleman. If liis son appropriated it during the 
lifetime of Ins father, lie would bo guilty of a criminal fraud, 
and the only objection, thereliue, to this part of the liill was 
that to make a special enactment oil the subject was both 
umieressiiry and grossly iu&ulting t o the Prince. Lnnghl>orimgh, 
in commenting upon it, mnimh d tho Jlbusnof Lords bluit it 
had been pronounced a libel for cine pernnn to .S'*nd to aiiollmr 
a paper with tho words from Holy Writ., ‘Tliuu slialt not steal. 1 
Tlio appointment of a council to as. Lt. the Queen also evil led 
no criticism until its nature and functions were more fully 
disclosed. It appeared that the (Juverninent intended it to 
consist of Ihe chief ollieers of the. household, the, two arch- 
bishops, Lord Tlmrlnw, and one or two other high ollieials, but 
no member of the royal family wiif to sit in it. As 1.1m King 
hail three suns in addition to llm Prince of Wales, ami also two 
brothers, it was pronounced monstrous that no member of hie 
family should be admitted to a council winch was to u^Lt the 
Queen in tho care of the royal person. We liu\c id ready seen 
tlm violence with which HurKe dilated upon thin evelusmn; but 
Vi It successfully resisted the attempts of Ihe Opposition to 
introduce the royal family into tin* council. The Queen, it was 
said, could at any time consult tlm niemlicrs of her family. The 
Prince of Wales, as the heir to tho throne, was by common 
consent excluded from the care of Urn King’s person, ami it was 
therefore mom becoming tlmt liis younger brothers should not 
he admitted, lb was also mom respectful to the royal family 
not to place them in a responsible position, which made them 
liable to be called to the bar of tlm House to answer for their 
conduct. ML was a re; jiect,* lhirko sarcastically observed, 
c which w'as a perpetual disqimlifieatiou—much like the respect 
of Llm Kpicurouus for their gods/ 

Among the functions bestowed upon the new nnurieil was that, 
of pronouncing on the recovery of the King. The Queen and any 
five members of tlm council might notify to the President, of Mm 
council and bo one of the Secretaries of State that the King was 
again capable of exercising the royal authority. Tlm communi- 
cation was to be immediately sent to the Regent; to the Lord 
Mayer of Loudon, who was to publish it in Urn* London (jukcHc;' 
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nml lo the Frivy Council, and tlie King might IIilmi mmiinnu a 
council of not less than nine members mimed by himself, mid 
might resume the government by a proclamation bearing Ids 
mvn signaling and lluit of six Privy Councillors. The Opposif inn 
coni ended (hat by this machinery it was very possi ldo that the 
King might bn brought back into authority when his recovery 
was far from complete, and they vainly urged that as a parlia- 
mentary vnt,o had established the fact of his incapacity, it 
was for Parliament. also to ascertain and to aulhenl.ieato the 
fuel, of lus recovery. The members were signilirunlly re- 
minded of the calamities that full upon Franco in the reign 
of Charles VI., when the sovereign was habitually insane but 
villi occasional lucid intervals, and Vvhen the f^iiomi and a 
la, el inn who worn about her employed IlLs name and his 
authority as they pleased. 

These, however, were minor objections to thu Hellenic, and 
the great weight of the argument, turned upon Ihn restriction 
or partition of the royal pron natives, Thin, it was contended, 
is esKontisdly unconstitutional, and, although it wan advocated in 
the interest of the King, it leaded direel Iv lo haver the roj.d 
authority. Tim donslitubinii, it was said, has eireuniserihed 
the royal prerogative by many laws written and unwritten, and 
lias thus provided a Hiillinient control, but this is the only de- 
scription of control which it recognises. Tho portion of power 
which is confided to the sovereign is a trust for the people; it, 
is essential to the balance of the (JmiHtitution and to the strength 
of I he Mm-cuI iv(‘, and it ought therefore to boinnintiiined intact 
and undivided. \Yns it for the interests of the monarchy 4 lo 
appoint a person to the royal office, and to separate from that 
office the royal authority 5 ’ to endeavour in the person of the 
Regent, 4 to ascertain with how snmll a portion of kingly power 
the Kxeeutive (iovnrummit of this country may be carried on ; f 
to 4 exhibit the sovereign power of tho nation in a stale of 
degradation, of curtailed authority, and diminished energy?’ 
Under any omuimstamsas, tho (juverumont of a regeut is un- 
avoidably weaker than that of a king, and yet the whole 
scheme of the regency waft constructed with the object of 
tying the hands of the ministers of ihn Regent at a time 
when they would be most in need of aulhorily, and of pro- 
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during artificially and deliberately a stale of administrative 
debility and instability. The Regency Bill, in all its parts, 
stamped a suspicion on the character of the Prince of Wales 
and was evidently founded on the supposition that he was 
not a person to be trusted. It was no less evident, it was 
said, that the conduct of Pitt was governed by party con- 
siderations and by personal ambition. Could any one sup- 
pose that if it had been thought probable that tliB pressont 
ministers would have been kept in office a Bill would have bfion 
introduced to involve them in such a maze of restrictions ? Tt 
was idle Tor Pitt to profess himself ready to concede to the 
"Regent tlio full power of choosing liis servants, if he was at the 
same time so regulating the regency ns to throw insuperable 
difficulties in the path of sniy ini nisi ry ImL his own. This, it 
was Raid, was his manifest poliry. Ho had seen that it was 
impossible to pass over the elniins of the Prince of Wales to the 
regency. IFe had not succeeded in inducing the Prince In 
decline an olliee which was surrounded with so many invidious 
restrictions, but ho could at least take measures which would 
make his own political ascendency almost certain, lie hail him- 
self created more tlum forty peers. He had a sternly majority in 
the Upper House., anil he withhold from his successors Hie only 
possible means of overt browing it. The ministers of the Regent 
would be at the same time deprived of by far the largest anil 
most valuable portion of that patronage which all preceding 
governments had possessed ami had (loomed absolutely essential 
to the conduct of affairs. Tlio Regent was given all the respon- 
sibility of royalty and all its invidious duties, but scarcely any 
power of commanding or rewarding service. 

But this was not all. The place assigned to the Queen 
tended directly to divide the royal family, to set mother against 
son, and to lriukct the ministry of tlio Itegent dependent oil the 
wishes of the Queen. Tim whole vast patrouago of the house- 
hold was in her hands. It consisted of more than 200,0001. a 
year. No leas thnu eighteen peers of Parliament belonged to 
the household, and it was chiefly by votes of this description, 
that the curly ministries of the roign had been overthrown. 
The Court was separated from the executive power. An in- 
dependent, a rival, and a superior centre of influence was set up, 
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against which it would be hopeless for an enfeebled and restricted 
ministry to contend. It wan tolerably certain from the known 
sentiments of the Qneon that her influence would bn oxorted 
against the Whigs, aud it was most probable that the whole 
patruungo of the household aud the political influence connected 
with it would still, in tho event of a change of ministry, continue 
t.o be directed by Pitt. A caricature of the time well illustrated 
tho situation when it represented Pitb, Thurlow, aud DuucIiih 
as tlireo weird sisters standing on a heath gazing anxiously oil 
tlio half-eclipsed orb of tho moon. Tho darkened side repre- 
sented the King's countenance, but on tho other side was tho 
Queen’s face still bullied in light' aud graciously regarding tho 
tlireo gazers. Ho strongly did F ox foul tho hopelessness of the 
position tlmb ho positively declared that he would uot accept the 
iwlniinistrul ion of aflairs unless it were accompanied by all the 
patronage and all the emoluments which am annexed to it by 
the (Ji institution, for ho did nut believe that the gm eminent of 
tlm ermnhry could on any other conditions bo conducted with 
ellieienoy and dignity. 

It is brim that Pitt represented the restrietinns as intended 
only fur a short period, and had said that they ought certainly 
to terminate if the King’s illness appeared unhappily likely to bn 
permanent. Hut Urn period of tlioir abolition was completely 
uncertiiiin, aud Pitt at lirst refused to introduco any limitation 
into 1.1m Hill. What was there, ib was asked, to prevent such a 
form of government from continuing for ton, fifteen, or twenty 
years? And was it not possible that Hie ditlleulties of abolish- 
ing it might bo much greater than was supposed? The power 
of adding to the Upper House corresponds to the power of 
dissolving Mm Lower House, and it is the only cllicieut consti- 
tutional cheek that exists upon the House of Ijords. Tliiseheek 
tlie Regency Hill would abolish, and unless Mm King recovered 
or died, it could not he restored without flic assent of Mm Upper 
House. Was it. so sure that this assent would 1m given ? Tim 
nuyority of tlie Up|ter House would have Mm strongest party 
motives lor refusal, and tho importance of the existing peers of 
all parties would be great!) increased if it was impossible to add to 
their numbors. It was not forgotten how readily tlm peers hud 
welcomed the Peerage Bill under LWgo I. which by stopping 
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new millions was likely to magnify their social dignily anil 
thoir constitutional power. If the Regency Mill p*'sscd in tho 
form in which it was introduced, combinations would certainly 
tnko place in tlio Upper House, against which it mmld ho 
totally impossible for tho Oowrnuient of the Parent to contend. 

Those ohjections appear to me in a great part south! and 
serious, but tlioy w ere arguments of unpopular men in rm un- 
popular cause. They were put foruanl with much force in the 
ili‘haios in Parliament, in promts in Iho House of Lords, but 
especially in tho admirable reply of' the Prince of Wales in 
Pitts letter announcing to him tho intended scheme of llm 
llegoncy. The composition of this reply was very wi. c]y en- 
trusted to Thirkc , 1 and it would be impnesiblo to state tin* chief 
objections to tho Regency Ihll with a greater cngcncy of argu- 
ment, or a greater lbre.e, beauty, and dignity uf language. The 
Prince consented, however, to accept the, Uovernmont on the 
terms that were proposed, on the understanding that the limit a- 
t.innH we.ro for no long period, and Pitt cou^enled before tho Hill 
finally passed tho Omni nous to introduce an important, altera- 
tion, limiting tho restriction on tho creation uf peers to three 
years. In agreeing to this ulteraliou lin staled that, lie had no 
idea that any of tho rest notions should emit imio so long. There 
was every reason to Impn for tho King’s speedy recovery, hut if 
unfortunately this hope won* disappointed, ho thought that, all 
tho restrictions on tho Regent should bo abolished at an earlier 
period. Jt was impossible to assign a precise limit, but he 
would agree to three yours, as a period tho most extreme and 
distant that could be* coni om plated. 

Tho double process of currying tho measure through the two 
Houses, first iu Urn form of resolutions and then in the form of 
a bill, caused a considerable delay, and there were several cum- 
brous forms to be gone through. It was deemed necessary to 
give the King’s fornml sanction to tho opening of Parliament, 
and a commission was accordingly appointed under the (Irent 
Heal to open it in the name of Ids Majesty. The sentiments 
with which the royal family regarded tho proemlings of the 

1 Tho lotler, Sir 0. Klllot HtnicH, ami other critic*.*- - T/f# uf AV> 0* 
‘was originally lIurkn'H, attend a ICMat, i. 208, 
iuilo, but not iuipHJVud, by Khnrhluu 
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ministers were evinced by the request of the Prince of "Wales 
and of the Dulces of York, Cumberland, anil Gluueestor, tlmt 
Ihoir names might all he omitted Avail the commission. Among 
llift subjects tlmt were discussed during Hid debates r>u the Bill, 
■was the very embarrassing one of the reported marriage uf the 
Prince with Mrs. Fitzhurbert. Hollo declared that ho only 
'gave his consent to appointing the Prince of Wales Regent 
upon the ground that lie was not maim'd to Mrs. Fitsshcrbnrl 
either in law or in equity,’ and when a clause in the Regency 
Bill was introduced, aimnlling the powers uf the Regent if ho 
either ceased to li\o in Hnglaiifl or married a Callmlie, Rulli* 
moved an amendment excluding from llm regency ‘any person 
proved tin bo married either in law or in foot t,o a Papist or one 
of Roman fJalholic persmi: inn.* The ameiidmc'iit was not 
pressed to a division, but it produced an animated and some- 
what remarkable, debate. Fox was ubsent through real and 
serious illness. Pitt declared the amendment to bo wholly 
UNiuvessury, but be dilated in terms of marked eulogy on the 
character and motive; of Iloilo and made a violent a, Hack on 
Lord N orlb, who had ridiculed the pertinacity with which Itolle 
dwelt on ‘dangers to Ohmv.li and Kl.ii.tn' which eoulrl not pos- 
sibly exist, as by tlio Royal Marriage Act there could be no 
mnrringo of tho Prince of Wains without the consent of tho 
King. Wclborn Hllis caused tho lloyal Marriage Act to bo 
read, asserting (bat this was a simple and sufficient answer to 
t ho rumours that had been spread. Pandas declared that tho 
positive and explicit denial of the rumour which Fox laid been 
authorised to make two sessions before had derided lus opinion. 
Jle greatly regretted the absence of Fox outlie present occa- 
sion, but lie added that bo had so high an opinion of his 
sincerity that ho was confident; tlmt lie would have come, down 
to the House even at the risk of his life if anything had 
occurred to alter the opinion lie hud formerly expressed. But 
the most remarkable speeches appear to ha\e been those of 
Grey, and it cuu only be said of them that it is lo bo hoped Hint 
his language was in fact Bonmwlmt less unqualified and emphatic 
than it appears in the meagre report of the parliament ary 
history. According to tho reporter, he, in two distinct speeches, 
denounced tho rumour which lmd been circulated about the 
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Induce of Wales, and wlilclx had given rise to the amendment 
before the House, as ‘ false, libellous, anrl calumnious 9 c Ife 
admitted the justice of Up. Duudns’s remark relative to Mr. 
Fox, and assured the committee that it was due to the character 
of his right honourable friend to declare that no comm] i 'ration 
of health or any other circumstance would have prevented his 
attendance in Us place, if he had not at find moment been fully 
satisfied that what lie hud asserted on a former occasion \\u< 
strictly true. Had the case been otlienvme, hm right honour- 
able friend would have been present, even at (lie ri&k of Ins 
life ; 1 

Tt was not till February IfJ that flu* Hill had finally parsed 
the House of Commons, and by 1 li is lime, a marked improvement 
hud taken place in. the condition of the King. After many 
fluctuations, the disease look u decisive turn about the end of 
the first week in February, but still it was for some lame the 
prevailing belief that the regency would be established and the 
ministry changed. Jn the beginning of* February medals to 
commomoralo tho regency were already struck and sold in tho 
streets. Whig ladies appeared in soeiel) with caps that were 
known as ‘regency caps’ and with ribands indicating their 
politics. Pitt, who possessed no private fortune, thought 
seriously of resuming his practice at the bar, and it was well 
known that an Administration presided over by the I hike of 
I’ortland had been already settled in almost all its details.* 
From the very beginning of tlm King’s illness it was believed 
in political circles that his chance of recovery was much 
smaller than was represented to flu* public,, 3 and the accounts of 
his improved condition were scanned with great suspicion. The 
animosity that divided the two parties was singularly strong, 4 
and tho worst inferences were drawn by the Whigs from tho 
manner in which tho King’s sons were excluded from tho 
presence of their father, and from tho fact that when they were 

1 Pari UUt. xxvii. 1101 HOC. finite in a <lf*#r«o of pension nrul Tury, 

* Butskuitfliam’H rtwrfo (vnd (kbl» 1h to tfonslrter the I'rlwwi of Will™, 

nett, H. 11-83; T<afly MluLo’s Ufa of un<l everythin# that in Hiisjieolffl nf 
Hit (i. mm, i, 20m 263 tho lofunt attachiueut to Imn, ok h 

* Ant'kland Carrrtjtondanoe, 1L prey to bo hunted down and fUwtmyccl 

2-10-242, 246, 266, without mercy. This 1 iihsuro you Is 

4 Thus Sir (It. Klliot writes s * Tho the private oouvi'isaUuii of tho Minis- 
prevailm# principle not only with tern and the Queen’s whole IM 
m&ulrtcm but, with till the putty, and i\f Mr 0. lUliot, i. 272, 273. 

VOL. V. h 
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at last admitted, they wove liowr allowed to be witli him alone. 
It was acknowledged that there whs o gr-at improvement, 
and that on indifferent subjects ho could talk rationally, hut 
it was said that this was merely one of those lucid intervals 
which are so common in the illness, that ho spoke rationally 
only in the presence and under the restraint of a physician, 
that ho showed a constant tendency on particular subjects to 
relapse into folly, and that tho smallest excitement would he 
sufficient to overturn tho balance of liis mind. On "February ] 0 
Kir George Baker, after visiting Kovv, said that tho King's statu 
was encouraging, but that it was too soon to speak of conva- 
lescence or to assert anything about a final euro. Dr. Warren, 
whoso judgment bad greatly iulliumced tho Whig party, lind 
from tho beginning openly expressed his opinion that tho King 
was not likely to recover, lie was now, it is true, somewhat 
shaken, but bo still believed a perfect. recovery to bo improbable, 
and about February 10 lie assured (lie Duke of Portland that it 
would bo wrong not to accept, office, for it was impossible that 
the King could resume tho direction of affairs in less than a 
year. 1 On tho 121 *h tho Archbishop of Oautorbiuy wrofo to 
MdeiL that it was still the almost universal opinion that them 
would bo a change of ministry the moment tho regency was 
established, 8 As late as tho 17th, Fox, who was still ill at Path, 
wrote to Fitzpatrick assuming that the regency was certain, anil 
asking to bo informed by return of post on what day it was 
likely to begin. 6 1 hope/ he added, * by this time all ideas of 
the Prince or any of us taking any measure in consequence of 
the good reports of tho King are at an end; if they are not, 
pray do all you can to (‘rush them.’ 3 

The improvement., however, steadily continued. Dr. Willis 
came to town and informed the Chancellor that the King wus 
too well for tho Regency Pill to proceed, and Thurlow, after a 
long interview wii.lL tho King, satisfied himself that the report 
was correct. On the 19th he announced in tho House of herds 
that, the physicians had declared the King to bo convalescent, 
and, he proposed, an adjournment. It would bo impossible 
under these circumstances to press forward the Regency Rill, 

1 Mf$qfMr 0. Miot> l 271, 27ft, * AvetM 

274; (torwttUlt tWrdtjHnulvnt'P, i. M2, * K«i* f h Cow *imUvuw t ii. U02. 
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but a few days" interval was desirable in order to .ascertain 
whether the recovery way fully established. On the 23rd tlie 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York wore at- length permitted 
to visit the King, but only in the presence of the Queen, and no 
political conversation was allowed. On the 27th recovery was 
bo complete that the bulletins wore discunlinued, and at last, on 
March 10, 1789, the session was formally opened by i\ speech 
from the throne, delivered by commission, announcing thuL the 
King had resumed his authority. 

Tho conduct of tlio Prince of Wales mid of the Duke of 
York during this crisis oxeited unbounded ivprubnl ion, and it 
appears to have been in Kimio respects very scandalous, I In mgh 
1 think that tho accounts of it which am found in the letters on 
tho ministerial side should be rec -ived with considerable scep- 
ticism. It was noticed that no other political contest of tho 
generation had produced such fierce animosities or had so largely 
affected and divided social intercourse, 1 a ml many of the charges 
against tho Princes were of the nature of social gvnwip, which, 
under such circumstances, is tolerably sure tube either mitruo 
or ovor-colouml. Jn the first stage of the Kings illness them 
does not appear to have been any just ground for censuring 
their conduct. They went to Windsor; they did not leave the 
palucu during the King’s residence there for a single day, and 
them is no Niiflicieiit reason to believe that tliej in any respect 
neglected him. 1 Their relations with tho Queen worn already 


1 Lord Hidnoy wrote to Cornwallis: 
'Wo ha vo semi no limes when It 1ms 
boon so nwoswi ry to scfiaiato juirtire 
In private company, Thu acrimony 
Is beyond mi} thin# you can cmicolvo, 
Thn ladles arc as iiHual at the head of 
till animosity, mid arc distinguished 
by ca|«, ribands, and other suoh 
ensigns of party.*-— (\rrnmUt* (hr* 
rMjiontfoncW) i. 40E», (JeneriiL Urnnt, 
describing tho beginning of tho 
Kiting illness, says s ‘ILerorts varlfd 
by Llm hour*, purty ran higher than 
was over seen or hoard of ; it would 
hardly havn toon safe < oor 1 airily not 
pleasant— to luring rnon of <iiffi)rc*nt 
sides to moot at dinners at a third 
place, If Mioh a neutral place could 
fiuvo been found in tandem,'— Ibid, 
43 I. 

1 Boo tho masterly paper in vindi- 


cation of tho Prince drawn up by 
Hir Oilhorl Klimt -Fox’s (hrmptm* 
drm% il. IMIS .338. fa a private 
letter Klliob says: «Tho Prlneo is, X 
suspect., pretty sick of his long con- 
finement at Windsor, and it is very 
natural ho should lw so, for, besides 
tim sonno before him, ho lrns boen 
under grantor rustmint in his beha- 
viour and way of life than ho lias 
ever known since ho was his own 
master. Uis residence, however, at 
Windsor lias been useful in no vend 
ways. . . . It has glvi n a favours hit* 
Impression of tho i'ri line's attention 
to his father, and 1ms also prevented 
him from breaking out into any un- 
seasonable indulgence of his splrllg 
baton* tho public, which rnlcrlit have 
happened lr ho had resided in tan- 
dou. The Duke of Ywk has boon 

i. *4 
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far from cordial, and there way a dispute on a question relating 
to the King’s private property ; but tlio conduct of tlio Prince of 
Wales was sanctioned by the Chancellor, and it docs not appear 
to have been at all indefensible. The removal of tlio King to 
Kew took place at thB request of the physicians and by the 
authority of a Cabinet Council, and from this lime the rare of 
the King’s pcrRou [Hissed wholly into the hands of the Queen. 
On the question of the regency, the Prince of Wales ommot bo 
truly said In have acted with impatience or to have prenuiturclv 
puL forward Ids claims. There were not wanting counsellors 
who urged him to do so, but for some timo lio remained per- 
fectly pasfiivo. Fox’s assertion of tlio Prinee’s right to tlio 
regoncy was entirely unprompted, and tlio Duke of York was 
speedily authorised to declare in the House of Lords (hat tlio 
Prineo of Wales had no wish or intention to put forward any 
claim of right, and that the King's sons and tlio King’s brother 
earnestly desired that no suidi question should Is* raised. Tlio 
conduct of l’itfc towards the Prince, on thenther lumil, was from 
tlio first os haughty mid unroiiriliatory as possible, lb was 
Haul — and surely with Homo ren.ion— that under tlio eircnm- 
Htiuiora of the wish tho Prineo of Wales ought to have been ctm- 
sulliod about tho intended Ttiensure, but no kind of conlidcnra 
was given to him. Ho iirsl learnt by a summons from tho niiuis- 
tors that tlio Privy Council had been convened to evaiuine tho 
physicitum about tho Ht.al.o of his father's health, and the out, lines 
of tho regency plan worn announced to Parliament licforc any 
communication had been tnailo almut them to tho Prince. In 
defiance of his expressed wish, Pitt insisted on bringing tho 
question of tho Prince’s right to a formal isniut, ami obtuining a 

constantly with liiui, imrl t hoy Imve resilience, (in Dm other hand, f 
lialh nmidimted themselves in u must Imt e already minted Grenville's store 
oxomplary way.’- I.ifa of K>r (J. nhoiit Urn inlmiltim iim of Isinl 
DUiot, l. 2:m, 2(0. Mr. Htorer wrote lsdlihm Into tho ICirt.-’s chandler, 
to flilon, Nov. 14: ‘It is universally In 17110 Walter, Ihn h. under of tho 
afrreod that tho I’liime of Woles has Timm, was imprisoned for shtneii 
aonduotuil himself with Rrcut pro- nioatlis fur libelling Die I'rloce of 
piloty.'-^lurtod Correa. il. iiDSj Wnlos laid Dm Duke of Vmk one of 
and Lord Hbcfllnhl wrote i ‘Tho Ills statement* Wag Di.il the ImU 
I'rlnoo jcnlns much oredlt by his of Turk had entered Die Kina’s 
ounduot at Windsor.’— ■! hid. il. Mil. oiuunisir and purposely disunited 
Titers to notlilnn 1 think In Miss him during his illness { mol Mrs. 
Uurnoy’s Diary inconsistent with liaroourt «*«erl* that tills stoleinent 
this, and Mlm Burney whs at Wind- was perfectly true.’— Mr*. Uuruourt's 
sor all tbo Ihno of tho I'rinee’s Diary, p. 47. 
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vote denying it. He declared before Parliament iliat the Prince 
of Wales bad no more right to tbo regency during his father’s 
incapacity than any other subject, and a number of restrictions 
were introduced which plainly indicated the distrust and hostility 
with which ho was regarded. 

Under these circumstances, it does nnl seem to mo surpris- 
ing that the Prince of Wales should have been drawn into a 
moro distinctly political attitude, nml if he had conducted him- 
self with decorum and dignity 1 do not think that ho would 
liavn been seriously blamed. Hut no sooner had he been 
released from the restraint of his iiHemlanco at Windsor limn 
he relapsed into his old habits. Living among the most dissi- 
pated members of 1.1 1 a Opposition, spending his nights in drink- 
ing, singing, and gambling, at. u period which demanded the 
strictest ret ironiont, openly attending meetings of tlio Opposi- 
tion and exhibiting his partisanship without a shadow of dis- 
guise, ho loll, in tlm words of (ieneral Grenville, e an impression 
on all sober-minded men ’ that could never be eilaoeil. 1 Jt may 
not Im» true, as was stated in Government circles, that ho exor- 
cised his talents of mimicry at Ilrookss in imitating Hie frenzy 
of his father, but it is certain that a considerable section of 
Whig society dreaded nothing so much as the Kings recovery, 
ami that these men were the intimate associates of the King’s son. 
The (hike of York, who was the favourite son of the King, was 
completely governed by the influence ami example of his brother. 
Their conduct when the Kiug was recovering seemed equally 
had. ‘The truth is/ wrote Lord Hulkoley, * that; they are quite 
desperate, and drown their wires, disappointments, and internal 
chagrin in wine and dissipation,* * Grenville, writing confi- 
dentially to his brother, mentions that the Princes kept the 
King waiting for a considerable time on the occasion of their 
very first interview with him after his recovery; that they drove 
direct from that interview to the house of Mrs. Armistoad to 
communicate their impressions to Fox; and that they 1 amused 
themselves’ that very evening 4 with spreading about a report 

1 Contwtllls ChvrrtimfUttflCi i, quotations from Mrs. Ihi rooty I'b 
404. Numnrcmn oIIuhIojih to 1 1st cofh * I itiry * la &faM!4t*yfc ///#/. of Urn UL ; 
duct o£ tho Prince will bti found In and In Wroxall’s Ponthumou* Memoir*, 
Min letters m the flovrt* md Cob in fit a * Courts ami Cabinet* tf (fan, ll L 

of Hoc. TIL ; In the A Helmut and 11 m, 123, 

CornmUU CormjMtntlotMM f In tha 
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that tho King was still out of his mind, aiul quo! mg phru, e* of 
his to which they gave that turn. 9 1 

Tho King had received his Rons on Ihe 2Srd with corrliohij 
and apparent affection, bat tho animosity which divider! tin- 
royal family was intense. The Princes were coiiMjmlly refuel 
private interviews with the King, though hcmtiiI other pT-wn 
enjoyed tho favour. Tho King w rote a Idler lu the I)nl;e of 
ClareiiDO censuring their conduct, and when a cmirerl vim* 
given at Windsor after the recovery, tho Queen sent n nics- 
Honger to inform them that though liny might cmne if liny 
pleased, it wto right that they should know that llie entertain- 
ment was intended for those who had supported the King and 
Queen on tlm late occasion. In Slay, some iiMdtiier words 
used by the Duke of York to fVh.nel Ijcuii<».\ lt d to a diml, 
m which tlio Duke very narrowly escaped, the Indict of his 
mlirrsiiry having actually carried away one of \\U curU It, 
was observed that Mm challenge to tlie [Juke was carried by 
Lord Wini'liilsca, who was a lord of tin* bedchamber and who 
still regained his post; that the Queen, on bearing of tin* eM*:«|»e 
of her son, did not utter a single word of interest. or i.ill eiiim ; 
and that Him immedmlely after singled out his npjwineht, fbr her 
special attention. A long memorial, vindicating the conduct of 
tho Prince of Wales, wuh drawn up by Sir Clilliert Kill ini, and 
laid in the Prince’s lu&nui Ixsfuro tho King, ami it was intended 


1 (hurt* and ('abUcltof (fw, TfT. f 
ii. 1 SO. Grew vllln uulcls : * It is cerluhdya 
decent anil iHKMJiintitf tiling 1 hat when 
all tho Kina’* physicians, ull his niton* 
rlutitH, iinrl hin two priuoljial mliiistciH 
naiee In iimnmmMiitf hint well, his two 
hunt) should deny It. ... I bless Hod It 
is yet whim lime before their irwtitrt'd 
and Hjmrd virtue t will he visited 
upon iih in Urn form of a government * 
Kir (I, Elliot:, on tho oilier hand, alter 
deMtinhing to his wife tin* lulmhiw 
or tho Sard, Nays: ‘Tho Kins’* mind 
In totally subdued ami in a stain of 
tho greatest weakness and suhjen- 
tlon. It Is ^ veil out ovnn hy tim 
l*rIncHi*fli frlmuls that the) observed 
nothing wrung or irrational in ihidr 
visit, ttrtrl lb Is material that they 
should not bo thought to publish tim 
contrary. It In not tiuUinly true, 
hnwovcT, ns tho Kin# made sevomt 
■Iqn, one of which was Lltat 1m told 


them tin win (lie f Mi iiicelior, Thii 
oi rriim f uiicm, hoiovcr, e> «« ,l |o Im 
men lion rd lor Ha* u o i.nt ju tpmn,' 
- lAJe of Hr fa *'/*«/, i. in a. Kiiiiti 
Hiii^Hpiohlly tin niiotis I he childMi 
litirl unnatural maimer of tin* Km;: at 
two Inter inforviMM with llie bubo 
of York,. -Ildd. H7T, l!7S. Lou I Unit- 
ilon, wiiiine on Kch'iwiy iph, snjss 
‘It is nokiKiwled^eil tint the Kitif 
could not, wilt mat iiinirnn", Mint 
tinner of relapse, fur a coir.i enildo 
limn apply himself to humne*'., evmi 
KUpl Kuril iff hiii present nroveiy lo hu 
as eompiclu as is ;u « itetl, nod, to 
speak truly, I am v**i> itouliifut of it. 
That ills mind U nt preoent iruejud 
and ulcnr ttfKiti ordinary Mibjeem in 
williout dispute; but M»‘ NU*«piehm is 
that them am uerodn .riiiieui which 
will, whenever they are fiumhed, pio- 
duen fn lw* ininle ii'win, 1 / Vi rntvntu* 
t biAty/rWcinv, i Ins. 
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to accompany it by a lei lor composed by Burke, which was a 
Inttcr indictment against, tlic conduct of tins (Jiiimmi By tho 
advice of Home of the Whig lead ts this loll it was suppressed. 1 * * 

Tho Opposition, hko the Prince of Wales, suffered greatly 
in iho public estimation during the, crisis that bus been related 
Ju the more matter of parly maiutgenc'iil llieir inferiority was 
very marked. Had it nut been fur the delays llmt wore pro- 
duced by the discussion on (lie ohinn of rights and by t>lm 
additional and prolonged evuniineliuii of tins physicians on 
■which Iho Oj»|)usitiun Iiad in i.-1cd, the regeney \\»mlil certainly 
have been established before the recovery of Iho King. With- 
out any ueeessilj or any advantage, Vox bud raised a rpiosliuit 
of abstract right. which \w\ honed him in e\cry stage of the. 
discussion and turned the whole stream of popular feeling 
against his parly. The recovery nf tho King blu-ded bis hop*; 
of power, but it is not improbable that it saved his parly from n 
still lower depth of dcgruduliim. It was universally acknow- 
ledged that the Prince of Wales had determined to dismi^ 
an Administration which commanded great majorities in both 
1 1 uiiHofl, which hail of lale Niifleivd no single defeat, and which 
was almost certainly as popular in the country as in Parliament, 
After tln> reforms of the last few years, which had marie 
Parliament a real representative of public feeling, such an 
attempt enuld have led to nothing but disaster ami disgrace. 
Tim Whig leaders in accepting oltice. would have shown them- 
selves instigators and ummiplieoH in a pmeeeding which was 
grossly unconstitutional, imd they could Im vn scarcely hoped to 
retain their pnvrr except by means that would have been 
ruinous t.o t.beir characters. Their manifest readiness to accept 
ollico to the very last, and nt a t ime when tho King was rapidly 

1 Rco KnxV* it Iwtcci to pan t lie demand. When Its 

a07 :icr>. Cmhrt ht\wn % 1. assi, Silk), was writing the letter in Urn Duke's 

Mine liny lust wm*k,' writes Mr, ptewueu he MnpiMirl, umllnoking up 

(Iroknr, 4 * * * * * * mlkitig with the Duke of ul IltUI. said, In Itis Irlnh arcenl, 

(Jlumnen ahum Mr. IhnkeV itinui- mat quick maimer, 11 1 vow to find, 
festn uKuinut tho Queen after the sir, I wish that lnsh>ud of writing 
r^nney, . • . II H.U. saht that ko letters of this kind yen would #o 

much violrncn was n liitlo inontisix- ovory morning ami nreakfast with 

tent with Mr. H.*s eonrluot in a rwrti- your father mid mother It In not 

cuilar that regarded himself flue {). dorxmt Tor any family, hut ahovn all 

rtf I!,) ahnul the Ramn time. 11. It ft the royal family, to lie at variorum 

wih iidvinecl to apply for an increased as yrm nil unhappily nro. ,M - « Crohnr 

nllowmuMi, and Mr. IJurke was se- J'ttjwr*, i. luO, 
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recovering, was never forgiven. Irritation at ike kind of pro- 
scription under which they had been suffering, and a strong 
disbelief in the reality of the King’s recovery, entered largely 
into their motives, but the public attributed their conduct to 
the recklessness of desperate gamblers, to a desire to obtain the 
emoluments of office lor tliomsolvos and their followers, to an 
unworthy animosity, and to a determination to deepen the 
chasm between Pitt and the Prince of "Wales. 

It is strange to think how easily at this time the attitudes of 
parties might have been not merely changed but inverted, [f 
the Opposition had obtained office, and if the King had either 
died or become permanently insane, wo might have found Pox 
attempting to maintain his power mainly by borough inllueuco 
and by the influence and prerogative of the Crown, in opposi- 
tion to the genuine course of public opinion, while Pitt might 
have stormed the Cabinet a,s the most brilliant and formidable 
champion of popular rights, Nor would Pitt in assuming such 
an attitude have been in any dogma inconsistent, with his past. 
To 1.1m end of his life he was accustomed among liis friends to 
call himself a Whig, and up to the period of which I am now 
writing lie hud dime nothing to forfeit his title to the name. 

.Fortune had been very kind to him 5 but, at the Hame time, 
the extraordinary skill and courage with which he had conducted 
liis party through this difficult crisis was universally admitted, 
and nothing seemed wanting In his triumph. Vast as hurl boon 
the hopes, splendid as had beau the popularity that had sur- 
rounded the dawn of his ministry, there woro as yet no signs of 
failing or of eclipse, and after five years of office ho was at least 
as strong as at the beginning. He was strong, with all the 
elements of political jiowor— the confidence of tho great trading 
classes, the enthusiastic devotion of the populace, the favour 
of the King, assured and compact majorities in both Houses, an 
Opposition more than over broken and discredited. His par- 
liamentary eloquence had taken a uiaturor tone. His experience 
laid boon enlarged, and there was as yet 110 evidence that power 
or popularity had affected the sobriety or the justice of his 
judgment. Tho King, at the first dawn of his recovery, luid 
formed a prejudice against him, and ho blamed the ministry 
for the Introduction of a Regency Hill, but the impression seen 
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wore off under tlie influence of Dr. Willis. 1 Ho wrote to Pitt 
in a strum of genuine and dignified gratitude, mid be expressed 
his hopo in one of liis earliest interviews with him, that ‘they 
were now united for tlio rest of his hie, and that nothing but 
death should separate thorn. 9 3 

The pnpulanly of tlio .King himself was unbounded. All 
the clouds that gathered round him during the period of tin* 
influence of Duto ami during 11m disasters of the American, Wur 
had passed away, and it was impossible to lnisfuku the carncM- 
ness or the spontaneity of the manliest id inm* with whieli ho 
whs welcomed on Lis refinery. On the evening of tho day on 
winch ho resumed his government, illuminations, unprompted 
by the finverinnent or by the authorities, extended from 
llampstead and Higlig.ifn to Phiphnm, and even as far as 
Touting, and over tlm whole di.dnncu between (irei-nwieli and 
Kensington ; und it was espeehdly noticed that the poorer 
crit.t4i.ges, tlm liumblesl. stalK, contributed flmir farthing candle* 
to the Ida He. Similar seems were resumed six week* Inter, 
when the King went in slide to St. Pauls to return I Imuks for 
liis recovery; and tiny extended to almost everj town and 
village in tlm kingdom. It is proha hie that no Mnglish sove- 
reign since the first days of the Restoration hail enjoyed .mcli a 
genuine, unforced popularity, and it is certain that, no other 
sumvign of the House of ISrunswick had over approached it, 

1 Mih IKiiifourtVi DUtrfo pp. 11, 11, 12* H,21,2G* 

1 Ibid, p, 17. 
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The period of the King's recovery lias boon described, probably 
Willi truth, as tliat in winch llio fortunes of l J iii attained tlunr 
acme. There was indeed a later period when his opponents 
became much lower than in 1789, but the horizon wan then 
thickly overcast with foreign dangers; the extreme hopefulness 
which characterised the early years of the Administration had 
passed away, and admitted failures and popular discontent 
threw dark shadows over the prospect. Less than four years 
lm.d to run their course before the grout French W ar broke upon 
England, and for some time before that event the proceedings 
in Franco hail produced a general indisposition to reform. Yet 
in these years something of importance was done, ami some 
great questions were at least raised which it shall be the object 
of this chapter to examine. 

►Several years had elapsed, during which no questions re- 
lating to religious liberty haul been brought before Parliament. 
1 have shown, in former volumes of this work, the slow but 
sf 1 'iuly progress which lmd been mmlo town rils the abolition of 
the chief grievances of the Protestant Dissenters and of the 
< lilt holies ; and the spirit of t.lm time, and especially the prevail- 
ing tone of the law courts, did much to discourage any attempts 
to enforce such remnants of intolerance as remained. But t.lm 
grievance of tho Test and Corporation Ants, though much miti- 
gated by the Annual Indemnity Acts, was still felt by the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and at a meeting held in London, in the 
beginning of 1787, the deputies of tlio three great denominations 
—tho Presbyterians, Independents, ami Baptists — agreed tin 
bring it again before Parliament. Their claim had been con- 
siderably strengthened by the repeal of the Test Act in Ireland 
in 1779, and also by tho warm support which they hud given to 
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1'iLL in the critical ulurliou uf 178 1 3 and I hey wisely entrustiMl 
their cause lo ilr llcaulb), a member of the Olmrcli of England 
and a slwidy auppurler of tlie imui..lry. T Lc* brought it b?fnj*o 
Parliament in speeches of remarkable abilif) in 1787 and 1781k 
Having recount L*d 1 1n* well-known. Injury of 1 lie Acts that were 
complained. of, having dilid oil upon Ihe, aekuowledged, ue- 
vh lying imd zealous uttoclmient which from llio time of the 
Revolution the F)i»S'-i*nlors hud rhown lo the djnudy im. 1 
Urn Const it ut ion, lie prnreedrd in give a ninriling neennnt of tin* 
disabilities and pen-dlies to which, 1 1 \ the strict letter nf tin- 
law, they witu still liable. They could hold no commission in 
llio uviiiy nr navy, no civil olliee, no Mail, in a corporation, no 
corporate often; tiny could mil lake purl. in tlm direction of 
the Lank of England, of the Indian, or Ru ■ ian, or SoiiMi Hen, 
or Turkish companies though their wliolo forlunn might, lie 
invested in these slocks. Any Dissenter convicted of liming 
urn-plod any of these olllces, who still refused to qualify by 
taking the Anglican surramenl, was not only liable lo a heavy 
fine, witli tlui alternative of imprisonment, hut was nDn, like 
tins worst of criminals, placed almo.ii. Inynud the projection of 
the law. He was disabled for the rent of his life from bringing 
any action in law, from prosecuting any suit, in any court of 
equity, from being guardian to any child, from bung an 
executor, from receiving a legacy, Jn 1745, when t.lm enemy 
was marching into tlm heart of England, and when the Hnveru- 
mont was in the utmost danger, a great body of Protestant 
DiHHenterH took arms for its defence. Their reward was a 
special Act of Uraeo pardoning thorn for the ollhuce tiny lmd 
committed. 

It was true that these laws were in sonin respects oonstanlly 
violated, and that Annual Act* of Indemnity wore passed to 
shelter those who violated them ; but lleaufoy was able to show 
that these Acts were far from being a complete and effectual 
protection to men who hud accepted office, and who worn deter- 
mined at no time to take the Anglican sacrament. It was pre- 
tended that these jHmalties were necessary for tlm prelection 
of the Established Church. Hub no such prof eel ion for Mm 
Established Church existed either in Keotlmid or In-lmul, Tlm 
Homan Cntholie, whose hostility to all Protestaul, (Jliurches, and 
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the Quaker, whose hostility to all religious establishments, 
might ,be justly feared, wore already excluded from power and 
office by the oaths of supremacy anil allegiance. The other 
Dissenters were lew, diminishing, and, for the must part, sin- 
gularly unfanalical; aurl by a strange fatuity tho Legislature, 
which pronounced it dangerous to allow them to ta tide-waiters, 
or directors of tho Turkish company, allowed them to sit in 
Parliament and to exorcise tlio franchise. 

Turning to another aspect of the subject, IJeaufny expatiated 
with great, fnreo and eloquence on tho extreme profanity of these 
laws. They did noh, it is true, stand alone. The Legislature, by 
its reckless ami lavish multiplication of oaths, e by compelling 
every petty officer of l.lie revenue and every collector of turnpike 
lulls to swear deeply on his admission into office, lias made the 
erime of perjury more frequent than it ever before was in any 
ago or country.’ In the Sacramental Test, however, there was 
a profanity which was ulmriht worse than perjury. c Tlie 
Saviour of tho world instituted the Hiichurist in cominomora- 
lien of His death— an event ho tremendous that afflirlod Nature 
liiilherHelf in darkness; but the British Legislature has made 
it a qualification for gauging beer-barrels and soapboilers’ tubs, 
for writing Oustom House dockets and debentures, ami for 
Homing smuggled tea,* History furnishes no other example of 
the Legislature of a country deliberately, and bj ex press enact- 
ment, prostituting the most sacred onlimuiee of their mvn faith, 
converting the temple into an antechamber to the* excise office, 
degrading the altar into a qualification desk for tax-gatherers 
mid public extortioners, and pleading as a reason for this impious 
defilement the interests of tho (Shurch. How could a clergyman 
be expected to fulfil his duty of rejecting from the sacred table 
open ill-livers, if Huy name only to fulfil a legal obligation, to 
qualify for offices which they had received from tho drown? 
As a niat.br of fact Hindi men were never rejected; wore it other- 
wise an action for rlunmges would ensue. Nor is it surprising 
that the most conscientious clergyman should shrink from the 
responsibility that was imposes! on him. * Our fleet is prepar- 
ing to sail ; the enemy is already in the Ohaiuiel; tho officer 
appointed fun our admiral is a man of tim highest professional 
merit, and is called to tho command by the general voice of 
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the people. Debauched, however, in private life, living ; n 
avowed fornication, aucl notoriously profane, he approaches liio 
holy table. If the sacrament be admin isfcred to him, in what 
situation is the clergyman ? If it bo refused, in wliab situation 
is the kingdom ? 1 

The motion for tlio repeal of the Tost and Corporation Ads 
at once divided the chiefs* uf the Opposition. North, who was 
now nearly blind, and very infirm, came down to oppose it, ami 
on both occasions ho spoke iigaiiml it with a strong accent of 
sincerity. The principle lie maintained, that all oiling of power 
should bn entrusted to men who either belonged In or were, at 
least, not active!} hostile to the Established Church, is essential 
to its security, and an Established Church is an essential part 
of the llritish Oonslitutiou. When dames ][. conspired against 
the religion and liberty of the English people, ho did so chiefly 
by introdueing into ndieo men who were hoslilo to both; and 
the Test Act contributed largely to his defeat. Jn absolute 
monarchies, like Franco or Prussia,, where tlm sovereign may at, 
any moment remove officials, it may perhaps be safe to promole 
men who arc not in harmony with the dominant religion ; but, 
in a limited monarchy Hiieli promotions will always l>n dangerous 
to the Ohurcli. Fox, on tlm other hand, while reproaching the I )is~ 
sentors with having, in the election of 1 7H1, abandoned the prin- 
ciples nfliljcrty, strongly and eloquently Hiipporfed their claim, 
lie hail no difficulty in showing Hint the existing legislation 
amounted to a penalty, and a very serious penalty, imposed on a 
particular class for their conscientious adherence to their religion, 
and that this class was in morals one of the most respectable, in 
political antecedents one of the most meritorious in England. 

Speaking of the alleged dangers to tho fJhurch, ho said that, 
in his opinion, every country should have an Established Olnmh, 
and that Church ought, to be tho Church of tho bulk of the 
people. Tho (istahlislimeiif; of the Kirk in Hoot, land and of 
Episcupalianism in England rested on this firm foundation. It. 
woh very unlikely that anything but a groat change of opinions 
could shako them, and * if tho majority of tho people of England 
should aver bo for the abolition of tho Established Church, m 
Hmh a case tho abolition ought immediately to follow,' 

The issue of the contest depended mainly on tho attitude 
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of Pitt. Personally lie liad not the p.ii«iilN*s-f. mi; I)is.il>\ to 
"Dissenters, or the faintest leaning 1 > wan Is mtnlenuicis; but 
he was not prepared to enter into a serums onnlliut willi tlm 
Church for the purpose of removing ilWiimliRcsitiniiH Unit, were 
of liltle practical importance. JTe requested the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to culloctthn opinions of the hM'nps, ami at a mcnlin^ 
held at the house of the uivhluMinp (lie UMiiitriiunrn of (he Ads 
was voted by ten to two.' Pitt determined Mieivlbro to throw 
out the motion oflJeaiiliiy, bull lie tlul nut alteni])t io answer all 
his areumenlNj and his speeches were of a kind that loft it fully 
open to him, on another wot* .ion, io rluin«fc his comm 11 m 
entirely agreed, lie said, ih.it religious opinions should never bo 
restrained or limited by law, iinlem iliey worn likely to prove a 
source of civil inconvenience. He warmly eulogised (lie Dis- 
senters, but denied 1 hut I ho Acb (hut were complained of were 
of l.lin iiatumnf aslij/ma or a penally. In all societies and 
const itutioiiH them must bo Homo re.it riot ion of riylit, somo 
mode of qiinlilicution ; and i(< is not unreasonable 1 1 m I «s»vrrn- 
meats should mlain a discretional 1 } power of excludin'* from 
offices of trial* mid inlluenco men who, though [rr.ounlly in 1,1m 
li'jdieHt decree respectable, am on principle nppuvd to (ho 
cn'Ic^siiiHticul side of llm Constitution. Tim object of tbo 
Hnnrxinmnlnl Test waw not to nuiUo ilm ofliccs to which it; 
applied exclusively term bio by Churchmen, nor had it (luit 
cllecti. It was only to inuko it ixissihltt io exclude ilm cmn|mrn- 
tively small seel ion of Nonconformists, who thought so ill of 
Urn Church, and were so disaffected to it, that they refused to 
commimiciito with it.* 1 Tim allinnco of iho Church and Kioto 
is founded on expediency; this rest riel, ion is Ilm price which 
thoKtato pays Mm Church for it,* and its removal would cer- 
tainly alarm n largu and rcspedablo section of tlm community. 
All over Kurnpn ilm animosities and passions that spring from 
religious dilferencoH urn subsiding, ami in Kurland Micro is 
now a happy quint. Ilut no policy is so likely to interrupt it 
as ouo which would revive tlm competition of sorts, and thus 
rekindle Min smouldering cmlnsrs of fimir ancient virulence. 
There was liltlo in tliosn Hjweches to discourage tlm Dis- 
senters; and whiln Ucaufoy was defeated in 1787 by 178 to 
1 VViUhOift J nwdvtn ttfhU (Jim Mine* * I'ttrL Mht* xxlx, SOS. 
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100, iu 1780 he was only defeated by 122 lo 102. If events 
lm.il gone on in their accustomed course, it is probable that the 
Test Act would bare been speedily abolished; but, tlm French 
Revolution, and the wliuhvuln confiscation of Church property, 
which was one of its first incidents, produced nn immediate and 
a most powerful reaction. In 171)0 Hid question was again in- 
troduced, and this time tho Dissenters, not very judiciously, 
entrusted their mol ion lo Fox, and Urns gin e it a more distinctly 
party completion. Fox spoko with Ids accustomed eloquence 
and force, and was ]iowerful]y supported by lh‘aufoy; but it was 
evident that tho conditions of the debate had changed. The 
language of Pitt was now that of decided and uncompromising 
hostility. Thorn wore constant allusions to what was passing 
m France, and tho hpirit of tho Jlouso was manifestly hostile 
to tho Dissenters. 

The debate was especially remarkable for a speech of Burke, 
which discloses very clearly tho manner in which events in 
France were iuiluenciiig his mind. The profanation of the 
sacrament, by employing it, ns n political test., which appears to 
liavo lieon viewed with perfect equanimity by tho bishops ami 
clergy, struck Rurktf as forcibly as Bcuufoy, and ho proposed 
another form or test os a substitute. Of tho Dissenters, as 
a body, be spoke temperately and generously. On tho ab- 
strimt question of religions tests he refused to nrguo. Abstract, 
principles 1m said bo had always detested, and, above all, 
abstract principles of natural right, seemed to him among 
tho most idle and useless topics that could bn introduced 
into political discussion. They hud long since been given 
up, when men for their mutual lieimfit formed tlimiiHelvcs 
into BoeictieH and consented lo accept the rcslrietions mid limi- 
tations of tho law. Tim real and sole question was, whether 
the tost was expedient or the reverse. Ton years ago he would 
have readily voted for its repeal. In 1787 and 1780 ho had 
left the House wlmn tho question was agitated, being unable 
to take any settled decision ; now ho was rolud-anfly convinced 
that tho cironmstancos ware such that a tost must ho iriain- 
tainixl. Ifo showed how IViostloy, who was perhaps tho ohiof 
writer of tho Dissenters, hail lately expressed his detestation 
of the Kslubl tollmen t and his determiuation to do all in Ids 
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power to subvert it; how Price, vlio was tho 1110*1 -)>« ipiilnr 
preacher of the Dissenters, had in a well-known sermon warmly 
eulogised the recent events in France ; howcaleeliHin* hail 1 >i •. * n 
published and circulated by authority through the Dissent iie_r 
bodies, breathing the strongest hostility to tho Established 
Church, and ho inferred that this was at present Ihe, arkmm- 
ledgod sentiment of tlieir leading preachers. Xo proposition 
appeared to hiin more clear than Hint an Established rimtvli 
was of vital importance to England, and ho believed llial at the 
present time there wore si meg and warrantable grounds Ibr 
serious apprehension for its solely. Only two years ago. wind, 
hierarchy in Europe seemed safer or more powerful lliuu that, 
of France, and where was it. now ? 

The weight. that was attached to those considerations was 
clearly shown by flic division. Fox wns defeated by no less 
than 29*1 to 1 Do, and Ihn current now flowed so si rough against 
tho Dissenters that, nenrly forty years elapsed before the broad 
question of tho repeal of tin* Test and Corporation Acts was 
Again agitated, though Kir (Jilliert F/lliot, supporting a petition 
of tho Scotch General Assembly, made an iinmnrewliil attempt 
in 179 L to exempt lnemberH of the KccjluIiJj^lablislted Chureli, 
from tho provisions of the former Art. 

A similar fate attended a very comprehensive Toleration 
Hill, which was introduced into the House of Lords in 17--9 by 
Lord Stanhope. It was not intended to affect the Test and 
fJnrpuralinn Acts, and Human (Jnthnlics were expressly excluded 
from its operation ; hub it proposed to repeal a number of ancient 
and, for the, most part., obsolete laws, which were plainly incon- 
sistent with religious liberty, and U> establish the principle that 
all persons except papists, who wore excepted on account of 
their persecuting and dnngomuH principles, should have full 
liberty to tnach and exercise their religion, and by spoking, 
writing, printing, and publishing bo investigate religious mil)- 
jocts. In iutniducing it, Lord KtunhojH* gave an extremely 
curious account of tint persecuting laws, that still remained on 
the Statule-book. Thu laws which lio especially desirod to 
repeal were those making ntUmduneo at Divines sorvieo com- 
pulsory. By tho Act of Uni Tor mi ty, every person who, without 
reasonable and lawful cause, did not attend church, both ou 
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Sundays anti holy days, might Lio fined one shilling for each 
occasion on which ho was absent. By another law of Elizabeth 
the fine was raised to 20 1 . a month. By a third law, any person 
who obstinately refused to go to church was to be committed to 
gaol till he conformed; but if after three months he persisted in 
his refusal he was to be banished from the realm, liis property 
was to be confiscated, mid he was list bio to death if ho returned. 
Under James I. it was provided that the fine of 2U/. might bo 
refused; that two-thirds of the lands of the offender might be 
taken instead; that every householder w ns liable to a tine of 
10Z. a month for every servant, visitor, or visitor's servant who 
abstained from church, nnd that informations, suits, or actions 
against those who did not attend church might bn laid in any 
county and at the pleasure of any informer The Toleration Act 
lmd indeed relieved Protestant Dissenters who believed in the 
Trinity from these penalties, by authorising their places of wor- 
ship, but it did not include those who rejected the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and it left those who from conscientious reasons, or 
from taste, abstained from attending any form of public worship 
liable to all the ancient penalties. 

In addition to these Iuvvh, there were several others which 
Htaulmpe desired to repeal. The laws of Hhzalieth rendering it 
compulsory to oat fish on fast days had expired, but to eat meat 
on fast days was still an ooelesiast.ieal offence, punishable in 
oeolosusfieal courts. The power of excommunication, with all 
the penalties I have enumerated in a former chapter, still re- 
mained. An Act of Charles JL still made any ]wor who wont 
to Court, or remained in the King’H presence, without having 
taken the Oath of Supremacy and Declaration against pojxuy, a 
popish recusant, though it had become so perfectly obsolete that, 
as Stanhope obsnrvnd, the whole Imneh of Protestant bishops 
had violated it. The (Jamais of 1 00JJ, breathing a spirit of im- 
placable intolerance, wore still tmlinvod to bo binding on the 
clergy, and any writing which impugned the supernatural cha- 
racter of the Christian creed was a criminal offence. 

The measure of Htonhopo never reached the House of 
Commons, for it was thrown out in the Upper House on the 
second reading, ohioily through the opposition of the bishops. 
They could not, indeed, defend all tbo Acts that it was proposed 

V/tl 1/ . . II 
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to repeal, but they protested against tlio sudden muo\al of so 
many ancient laws from the Statute-book, and inveighed in the 
strongest terms against the proposal to authorise men to abstain 
from any form of public worship, or to publish writings im- 
pugning the Trinity or the Christian faith. e Such a measure/ 
said Bishop Horsley, ‘ would leave our mutilated Constitution 
a novelty in the annals of mankind, a prodigy in politics, a civil 
polity without any public religion for its basis/ It is indeed 
a singular and characteristic fact that tlio laws of Elizabeth 
making it a criminal offence not to attend public worship in 
England were not repealed until 1814 and 18 1C. 1 

The greater part of this legislation had no doubt brromo 
completely inoperative, and ouo of the most common com- 
plaints of the religious writers of the eighteenth century was 
the general anil systematic neglect of public worship by a largo 
section both of t.ho upper and of the. lower class. 3 It. is im- 
possible to write the histery of English religious liberty with 
any accuracy from tlio Statute-book, for iLs different stages had 
often been attained in maimers or* practice long before tlmy 
received the sanction of the law. On the other hand, several 
of these laws might ho employed by individual laualieiMu or 
private malevolence, and Stanhope was able to cite more than 
thirty cases in which persecuting laws about religion had been 
put in force during the twenty-six years before he spoke, some- 
t.inies against Roman Catholics, sometimes against Protestant 
Dissenters, sometimes against persona who simply abstained 
from going to church.* Nor can it bo said that the evil wan 
altogether a diminishing one. A great outburst of religious 
passion had ucmnpaniod the Methodist and Evangelical revival, 
and on the subject of Sunday observance a stricter voile was 
coming into fashion. Sunday card parties now began to fall info 
disfavour. 4 There were already signs among the upper classes 
of a more regular attendance on public worship, which increa-ed 
greatly a few years later owing to tlio panic which was produced by 
the Trench Revolution.* A declaration was largely signed binding 

1 See Htofihruto JlUt.of Hw (h'U 3 I'ctrl, 11UL xxvili. 114. 
miml Law of Itoiffttind, 11. 4 HI*. 4 Wilier (ortw, however, I'omplaitt- 

3 Boo much ftvUlenoo of this In nd In 1787 tliftl- ho wiih iisksd to om 
Abhoy and Ovortcm’H finglUh Churah by a person m#h In l ho KU»s*h scr- 

Mia MgHeoM Century, ll. 457- vlwi.- Llfo/i. Kill. 
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tlie subscribers to observe Sunday strictly; to give and accept 
no entertainment on that day, to abstain from travelling on it 
except in cases of urgent necessity. 1 Bishop Porteus tried, 
though unsuccessfully, to induce George III. tr» suppress tho 
Sunday bands at Windsor, Kensington, and Weymouth; and 
Wilborforco made an equally unsuccessful attempt- to induce the 
Speaker to give up liis custom of receiving members of tlie 
House of Commons on Sunday evenings. 2 There were bitter 
complaints that i Sunday was selected by the fashionable for 
travelling to their country scats or to the watering-places 
that e on no other day do so ninny couches with coronets pass 
through tho country towns and villages ; 9 that multitudes of the 
middle or poorer classes persisted in availing themselves of the 
facilities which improved roads and vehicles gave them for 
Sunday excursions, 3 and there was in some quarters an evident, 
disposition to enforce strictly the laws relating to Sunday, and 
even to extend their scope. In the winter of 1780 houses were 
opened in London for Sunday promenades, nml for ih bating 
societies, in which rcligioim questions were freely dismissed, but 
the new entertainment was at once brought before Parliament, 
by bishop Porteus, and an Act was psuise.il to suppress it.. 4 
Bishop Horsley, in op) losing S(.uii 1 io|)<j , h Bill, urged against if, 
as a decisive argument, that, if it. passed, 4 stage conches and 
waggons will travel the road, watermen will ply upon llio 


Hfeot of tho alarm profliieorl by tho 
Revolution on tho religious (le)H»it- 
niimt or tho iif »| if*r classes, in tho 
Annual toyuhr, 1738, pp. 223, 230. 

* Ihwltfwm’a li/o vf iVW/'W*, pp. 
138 , 13 !). 

a Alihoy and OvortorCs A 'nyUnk 
(%urrh in ihn Nlghtrnnth ('rnhiru t In 
613; UVtorfiMfi U. 272, 

* 1 have coUoolud hoim* facts 
about Hut early history of Hundiiy 
wiaohos (vol. il. pp. 632, 633). A 
writer In 1736 deplores tho huiri ‘us- 
ing number of coaches travelling on 
Nuwlny. * They aro got to that 
Insight that thorn is not a slain with- 
in ton or twelve i nil us of J/nidon but 
wlint goes uh regularly an Uiut duy as 
on the weekdays. Tho long singes 
am not suffered to do ho, though the 
passengers travel out of mioosHity, 
but your Kmulny traveller does It out 
of pleasure and many times to got 


drink. I have had an opjKirt unify of 
observing at. a town about ten miles 
from I ho city, that then* are two 
Hinges Hot out on tho weekdays, but 
on .Sundays four or livu Ku tho sum- 
mnr time, most of thorn ere wiled 
Uith within and without.' hloyrl't 
terming /W, March 22-26, 1736. 
Hoe too the fW/eww’wr, No. 20 In 
IS 1)2 James Mill wrote from bondmi: 
* Another very lino 1 m Hyde 

hirk, cwpoohdly on a Sunday, when 
all l ho nobility and gentry go to 
air IhoniKdvoH. You st*o thousand* 
of onrringuK and horsemen, mid the 
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p, 40. On lho Humlay travel liter of 
the upper classes, sou tho Atari yi t iff 
ViorntMiit Klin#, No. XX. 
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Thames, and li acknoy-coa oilmen in the streets upon the Lord's 
Day as upon any other, under the express sanction of the law.’ 1 
In 1784 Sir R. Hill suggested, among other taxes, Sunday tolls 
and a special tax on Sunday newspapers. 2 A society, imitated 
from the c Societies for the Reformation of Manners,’ which had 
been so active under Anne, was founded by Wilborlbrre and soma 
other loading Evangelicals about 1787, and spread widely over 
Eugland, and one of its special objects was tio enforce by pro- 
secutions the existing laws .against ‘tho profanation of tho 
Sabbath/ and against licentious publications/ and to induce 
the magistrates in these matters to act with greater strict- 
ness and activity. 3 The Evangelical theology, which was now 
acquiring an ascendency In the most religions classes, was 
widely separated both in doctrine and in temperature from the 
school of Ti Unison, anil from the school of Hoadley. Ralve- 
tiou by belief, and t.lio sinfulness of religious error, were held 
with a definiteness and an emphasis wlueli had long been un- 
known in England, while the I'Yencli Revolution produced 
among tho upper classes an enormously increased estimate of 
the practical and political dangers that may rtwilt from specula- 
tive opinions. 

In spito, however, of those influences, tho spirit of English 
government in tho eightieth century was Imt slightly nlleelod 
by theological considerations, and the great change which had in 
this respect been for some centuries in operation was almost, 
completed. Tho old ( hitholie theory of I ho duties of government 
in matters of religion had boon, in my opinion, perfectly logical 
ami consistent. It rested on tho doctrines of tho infallibility of 
1 ho Church and of the damnable criminality both of religious 
error and doubt. Whon governors believed themselves to l>e, 
Ixyonil all possibility of mistake, in possession of absolute 
religions truth, and whon they wens equally certain that lummy 
in tho flight nf tho Divinity was a crime entailing eternal 
damnation, they had no difficulty in Moving that all the 


> Pnrl Uixt. xxviil. 127. 

* Adolphus’s HUt. of tv. 

123. In 1792 Wllbsrforoo made sn 
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resources of gm eminent should Ln everted in maintaining 
religious orthodoxy. li* 11 h‘mi ri>mim»s can ha efficaciously 
employed wilhout tin* pe^ibility of error in the promotion of 
the highest of human interests, such an employment must bc3 u 
duly, nor is there u.m thing strange or startling in punishing 
with the heaviest known punishment a crime of the deepest 
]K»Hsihle dye and entailing the greatest possible calamities. To 
minds in this condition tlm butcheries of Do Monlfurt, of 
Turqiinnndn, or of !Marv Tudor could give uo greater slioek 
-than tho execution of ordinary murderers. It was, indeed, 
early seen that thn power of governments over opinion was not 
unlimited. A convinced heretic coulil not be mdly convert ail, 
llmugh he might bo turned into a hyimrritn by penal laws. 
JVrsenitiou kindles a heroism of resistance. The martyrs 
death inspires many to follow in his steps; and when opinion-, 
have found n lodgment in the minds of a largo section of a 
nation, it iH not in Urn power of the civil authority to deslr«u 
them. Dili when all this is admitted, both reason and expe- 
rience show that the power of government, when uncompromis- 
ingly employed inmniiitaiuingpartieulur opinions, is enormously 
great. It may extirpate the most active centres of adverse 
prnpngimdism. It may immensely restrict, if it cannot abso- 
lutely prevent., the circulation of upswing arguments or opinions. 
It may direct the whole gigantic force of education exclusively 
in one direction, and if it cannot prevent a change of doctrine, 
it. may at least. jxwlponn it. for generations. As a consequence 
of these principles, tho maintenance of religious orthodoxy at 
homo, ami the support of religious orthodoxy abroad, were con- 
sidered the most incontestable duties of government ; and all 
tolerance of heresy, and all alliances with ium-Catholic powers, 
were 1 deemed criminal. 

With the Reformation, however, a new set of principles 
came into action; but it was only very slowly, and wil.h innu- 
merable logieal iuennsisteueies, that they triumphed, if private 
judgment is the basis nu which all religious opinions must he 
founded, its friw ami honest exercise cannot, it was said, ho a 
crime, hut must he a duty and a right of tho most sacred kind. 
Every influence of jpnwor which deflects or restricts it must be 
an evil. The unrestrained comparison of arguments and opinions 
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is necessary to the discovery of truth, and as governments have 
no special means of knowing what is true they have no right 
to proscribe opinions. There grow up, too, among many a belief 
that groat portions of very widely received opinions were 
doubtful, or untrue; that religious unity is not only impossible, 
but not even desirable, as different sots of opinion arc specially 
adapted to different types of mind and stages of (Civilisation ; 
that opinions may bo theologically or historically untrue, aiul 
yet very conducive to human happiness and goodness. On the 
other hand, the more zealous adherents of the Protestant Oliurches 
neither admitted that there was any material uncertainty in 
their opinions, nor abandoned the doctrines of salvation by 
Wief and of the criminality of religious error, and they eti- 
doavourud to reconcile them with their principle of private 
judgment by drawing a distinction between fmulunii'iital and 
lion-fundamental doctrines. The first were certain and essential 
til salvation, and they ought therefore to 1m enforced by law. 
The second were uncertain, csuinjmnitividy unimportant, and the 
proper subject for toleration. 

A number of political inlluenros at the same tiino ennio into 
play, some of them acting in Mio direction of intoleninco and 
some in the direction of religious lilmrty. Kings and parlin- 
ments inherited a great port of the spiritual power which hud 
passed away from the Pope, and they naturally endeavoured to 
promote the more subservient Churches, to crush forms of belief 
which had revolutionary or anarchical tendencies, to impose 
some check upon the disintegrating influences of Protestantism. 
The fierce antagonism between the Catholic Church and the 
Protestant communities was carried on not merely or mainly by 
argument or preaching, but by open war, rebellious, pnrsmif ions, 
conspiracies, and assassinations, and it inode a great mass of 
coercive legislatirm a political necessity. Many of what were 
termed persecuting laws were intended in reality not to nnfuive 
or propagale <»|)imoiis, but tio guard against sedition or hostile 
political influeutm On the other hand, one of the effects of 
the Reformation was to throw great masses of men of different 
creeds into juxtaposition, and it was necessary to arrive lit some 
system under which they could live together* in peace. Political 
nccessitLOH compelled nations of different religious to enter into 
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clo.se bonds of friemldiip ami alliance; and ns the religion whiuli 
was in a minority in one country was in a majority in another, 
persecution Lad an nb\n»iM tendency to produce retaliation. 
Multitudes of refugee--, nl o, drawn for tlm mod. pari from tlm 
very Jluwer or tlio iiidii :rul classes, were scattered by perseou- 
tion over Europe, and if. became a gr-af. object to nil met them, 
whick could only lie done ie, giving Umm full liberty of practising 
their religion. As time rolled on, cla-rms flint were c scut mil v 
secular in Ilnur spirit n« »i In power; material interests and 
political habits of flnnedif began to dominate, ami the theo- 
logical tempera I urn in Europe gradually fooled. 

Under all three \ariou* and conlliefiag inllurnces a largo 
evleiidnn of toleration was slowly attained, and governments, 
by the Ibivo of eimitn lanee , were comp died, or induced, to 
restrict I heir action to flat temporal interests of mankind. 
Francis I. by allying him 'elf with flu* Turks, Richelieu by 
allying hiiu?'eir with I Vote., I a ids, Elizabeth by Mipporting 
Dutch (Jalvini. Is, terminated tins sy.teni ofevdu.-ively orthodox 
allianees. Urol.ius, while admitting flint allimice.j with non- 
(Hirisl ism powers tuny In permitted in ra.es of c,\f rrinn neces- 
sity, deplored bitterly llm facility wit U which flic governments 
ofliisday contracted them, to the great detriment ofUIiri Unmly, 
and lie recalled the history of an old Duke of Savoy, who is said 
to have lost. ( !y prim rather t him accept, the alliance of I he Turks . 1 
The Deace of Westphalia put. an end to active political war 
between I Yob finds and (Jutholirs, as Midi. Ju England an 
attempt hud Urn marie with much chill to maintain n religious 
uniformity in a national Church, partly hy drawing up the 
Ibrmuluiies of that ChuiTli in Hindi a way as to include mon of 
widely different tendencies and opinions, and partly by cooruivu 
legislation directed against. Nonconformists. Thin system, how- 
ever, after many vicissitudes, completely broke down under the 
Stuarts, and was finally abandoned at the Revolution, when 
Presbyterianism was cstal»lish»*tl in Scotland, and when most 
English Dissenters obtained a legal position through thoTulem- 
tion Act. From this time it became a settled maxim of English 
pel diets that government is intended solely fo promote I he civil 
or temporal inUmd-s of the community, that Iho fwUuUuu of 
1 ih J\tw Jh'lhet Pmi* } Hook 11. c. 15* 
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souls is nob within its legitimate functions, and that in pro- 
moting or restricting religious tenets it should ho govt rued 
altogether by a consideration of the effect of thoso tenets on tho 
temporal happiness of mankind. 

It is obvious that this is an essentially different theory from 
that which formerly prevailed ; but it is also obvious that it is a 
theory which admits of many shades of actual policy. The 
points of contact between religion and the temporal interests of 
society are very numerous, and each can act upon the other in 
many obscure, complicated, aud indirect ways. It was generally 
admitted by the most occroditud exponents of the principles of 
the Revolution that tho establishment aud endowment of ouo 
form of religion was fully within tho proper functions of Govern- 
ment. Religion, considered us tho supremo regulator of Irninan 
conduct, passions, ami motives, is of tho very highest importance 
to tho well-boiiig of society. It. gives law ite moral sanction. 
It reinforces it by tlio prospect, of inlinitc rewards and pnmsli- 
meuta administered by an Omniscient Judge. It extends tho 
empire of duty over wide tracts of conduct and feeling which 
positive law can never .touch, ft is therefore a limit « r of the 
highest political and social importance that then* should 1st in 
every parish an instructed clergyman, set apart for the purpura 
of carrying tho teaching and tho montliaiug iullucnco of religion 
to all classes, especially to thoso who would ncm* provide it for 
themselves. Nor wan it forgotten that tho alliniMii of fflmrrh 
and State enabled tho governors in Homo measure to regulate 
aud moderate a force which, though of inestimable value, is 
peculiarly liable to dangerous excesses and aberrations, and 
that it established a close union between tlio Government of the 
country and the strongest moral influence in society. In select- 
ing, however, thorn among contending soots, the clergy who wore 
to ho entrusted with this fund, ion, tho ruler is to consider not 
hit) own opinion, hut that of tho nation. The end to bn attained 
is utility, and both Wnrlnrton and l’nley strongly maintained 
that the Established Church should bo that of the bulk of the 
nation. 

The next question is whether, or to what extent, tho power 
of governments may be legitimately employed in repressing 
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religious opinions. Locke, who more tlian any other man 
framed the theory of the English Government of the Revolution, 
devoted his c Letters on Toll ‘ration 9 chiefly to an examination of 
tins question, and ho maintained with grout force of reasoning 
that the suppression of opinion as being theologically erroneous, 
can never be within the legitimate sphere of Government, and 
that the free exercise of private judgment in matters of religion 
is a sacred and an inalienable right. At the same time, lie 
contends that no opinions should bo tolerated by the magistrate 
which make men necessarily hostile to the Slulo, or which 
subvert those moral rules that are essential to the preservation 
oJ* civil society. Under these denominations lie would include 
both tin 1 papist and the atheist. No sect, ho says, will openly 
maintain that men are not obliged to keep their promises, or 
that princes may be dethroned by those who differ from them 
in religion; but it* a Church teaches that all who are not in 
communion with her are heretics, and that ‘faith is not to ho 
kept with heretics;’ if it assorts that ‘kings excommunicated 
forfeit their crowns and kingdoms;’ if* all those who out nr into it 
do fym fm\lo dolivor themselves up io the protection ami service 
of another prince . . . who lias not only power to persuade tlm 
members of his Ohureli to whatsoever he lists, oil her as purely 
religious, or in order thereunto, but ran also enjoin it them mi 
pain of eternal fire/ the members of that Church have no right 
to claim toleration from a Government of another creed. Locke 
does not specifically state that these opinions are held by Homan 
Catholics, and ho would have probably subscribed to tlio dis- 
tinction which it was afterwards customary to make between 
Homan Catholics ami papists; but the general application of 
his words cannot bo mistaken. In speaking of atheists his 
language is still more decisive: ‘Those are not at all to be 
tolerated who deny tho luuug of a God. Promises, commands, 
and oatlm, which arc the bonds of human society, can have no 
hold upon an atheist. The taking away of God, though bub 
even iu thought, dissolve* all/ 1 

This letter was published in 1080* A substantially similar 
doctrine was maintained just fifty years labor by Bishop War- 
1 First ZcUor concerning Tolerat w?u 
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burton, in that treatise on the. ‘Alliance of Church and Kt.nl o ’ 
which is perhaps the most really valuable of his works. War- 
burton lays down in the strongest terms tlio natural right of 
every man to worship Gml according to his conscience, and the 
criminality of every attempt on the part of the State to interfere 
with his religion. 4 With religions errors, as such, the State 1ms 
no concern,’ and it may never rest nun a religion, except when 
it prndiices grave 1 civil mischiefs/ [n asserting, however, that 
c religion, or the care of the soul, is not within the province of 
the magistrate, ancl that consequently matters of doctrine and 
opinion are without his jurisdiction, this must always bo under- 
stood with the exception to the three fundamental principles of 
natural religion— the being of a find; Ilia providence over 
human affairs; aiul the natural essential difference of moral 
good and evil. Those doctrines it is directly his ollico to 
cherish, pml eot, and propagate, and all oppugners of tlmm it 
is as much his right and duty to restrain as any the most 
ilagraut offenders against public pence.’ And tlm reason of this 
exception is obvious. ‘The magistrate concerns himself \\ilh 
the maintenance of these three fundamental articles, not as I, hey 
promote our future happiness, lmt our pre-vut/ ‘ They are the 
vei'y foundation and bond of civil policy.’ Without, them oaths 
and covenants, and all the lies of moral obligation, upon which 
society is founded, are dissolved. 

Tim laws against popery am likewise justifiable ‘not m 
being di reoted against the religious errors of the Ohurc.h, lmt 
against the political usurpations of the (lourt of Rome, which, 
when these laws were mudo, exhorted men by pupal edicts’ to 
parricide and rebellion.* ‘The papist who owns a foreign 
feclesiasl.ical power superior to all temporal dominion * may at 
any Dime become a political danger, and therefore, though such 
mini havo at present a liberty of connivance under suspended 
penal Acts, those Aciw are justly loll on the Ktatuto-lwok. Tests 
and disqualifications for the benefit, of the Kstahlished Church 
are nob ponnlties, but securities wisely intended to strengthen 
an institution which is of grout utility to the nation. 

The next very im|H>rtanb work which appeared in Nngland 
on this subject was Urn ‘Moral and Pol it had Philosophy ' pf 
Puley. It was published in I7H3, and therefore followed the 
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wort of Wnrburton by almost ilio same interval as tliat which 
separated the works of Warhnrloii and Locke. 

It lias been, I think, the fortune of this work to bo of Into 
years very unduly depreciated, partly because, in consequence of 
Iho singular charm and lucLrlity of its style, it has been so 
widely read, studied, and criticised that all its weak points have 
been fully disclosed, and partly also because tlio particular typo 
of the ut ilitarian theory of ethics which it touches lias been gene- 
rally abandoned. It. is, however, both in form and substance, one 
of the masterpieces of the eight cent h cent ur) , and the author was 
much too shrewd a man not to know that, the doctrines which 
he taught, were not likely under (jeorgo 11 L to lead a clergy- 
man to the b“iich. In tliiH work Pidey rejects as a fiction or 
unproved liv pot he; is the theory or a social cant met, on which 
Locke and Wurlmrion Imsed much of I heir reasoning; but, like 
them, lie reduces the quest ions of an establishment and of 
toleration to simple utility, JIo shows the extreme importance 
(TT stationing in ourh district of the country an educated man, 
exclusively employed in teaching religion ; of setting a class of 
men apart, by public authority for the study as well as for the 
teaching of an historical religion, and of making the clergy in 
some degree independent of their flocks. The Chureli, however, 
thus selected should always be that of the bulk of the people, 
ami it should he made us comprehensive as pi^sible, crmsislenlly 
with the niainUmance of order in the celebration of Divine 
worship. If subscript ions are not altogether abolished — if a 
mem promise to conform to the rites, liturgy, and offices of 
the Church is not found to be sufficient. — the articles which are 
admitted should at least bo made as simple and easy as possible. 
They ‘should lie adapted from time to time to tho varying 
sentiments and circumstances of tho Church in which they were 
received.’ They should he articles of peace, only binding men not 
to preach against certain doctrines. Omuls and confessions may 
sometimes be necessary, but they arc always an evil. c They vio- 
late liberty. They ensnare the consciences of tho clergy, by hold- 
ing out temptations to prevarication 5 ’ by 1 reason nRlm changes 
which are Wont to take place in tho judgment of mankind 
upon religious subjects, they come at length to contradict the 
actual opinions of the Church whose doctrines they profess to 
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contain, and they often perpetuate the proscription of seel a 
and tenets from which any danger has long ceased to be 
apprehended/ 

Passing, then, to the question of toleration, the views of 
Paley show a great advance on those of his predecessors. Laws 
like the Test and Corporation Acts, excluding Dissenters in the 
interests of the Establ ished Church from certain oilices of trust 
and emolument in the Slate, rest, he a dm its, on a different ground 
from laws forbidding the profession or exercise of some form 
of religion ; but they are inconsistent with perfect toleration, 
obstacles to llio unbiassed pursuit of truth, and only to be justi- 
fied on the ground of a clear preponderance of utility. No such 
utility, in the opinion of Paley, exists. If the Established 
Church contains an overwhelming majority of the English 
people, it will be strong enough to maintain itself, if the Dis- 
senters ever heroine a majority, the Establishment itself ought, 
to be altered, or qualified, if there exists among the different 
sects ‘such a parity of numbers or power as to make, the choice 
of one secit a matter ‘of ha/, unions success ami of dnuhlfiil elec- 
tion/ some form of concurrent, endowment should be adopted. 

The only example of such an endowment,, with which 
Paley was acquainted, was in the newly formed Males in 
North America, and the experiment was evidently one which 
excited great, interest in his mind. Judging it from a distance, 
it seemed to him very dillieult on such a scheme to arrange 
the parochial system, which he considered the chief advantage 
of an establ ishmenft, and he feared that it would lend to ex- 
cessive fSovuriimeut expenditure, and a feverish and unhealthy 
competition of scuts. The principle, however, he says, is a just, 
one, and when soots are nearly Isdancod, it ought,, if possible, 
to ho adopted. Religious disqualifications in ]x»litios appear to 
him altogether unsound. It is no doubt true that enthusiasts 
who believe that Christianity has abolished all distinctions of 
property should not he made judges or magistrates, and that. 
Quakers should not lx* trusted with military administration or 
command; hut on the wliole, among existing sects of Christians, 
* with the single exception of refusing to hear arms/ then* is no 
tenet which incapacitates men from serving the Kioto. *1 per- 
ceive/ ho writes, ‘no reason why men ef different religious per- 
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suasions may not sit upon the same bench, deliberate in thi* 
same council, or fight in ilio same ranks, as well as mon of 
various or opposite opinions upon any controverted topic of 
natural philosophy, history, or ethics. 1 

Tho ease of at hoists, or other unbelievers, ho does not deni 
with directly, hut. only liy iiiiplifiihiou. lie fully adopts the 
modern doctrino, that the law is concerned onlj with the actual 
conduct of men, and not wilh tho course of conduct which may 
seem logically dcdiicddo from their priuripKs. lie makes no 
exception to his claim for toleration, and ki\h, ‘ Under the idea, 
of religious loleration, T include tin* toleration of all books of 
serious argumentation. 1 He adds, however — am! surely wilh 
good reason — * I deem if. no in fringeineiif of religions liberty In 
restrain the circulation of ridicule, invert ive, and mockery upon 
religious sidyt'cls.’ 

Nor does lm find any! king in Catholicism to exclude it from 
toleration. The only ground upon which the legislature at. 
tho time of the llevolulinn can have keen justified in proscribing 
this Church was the belief that ils members wen* altogether, or 
for the most part, hostile to tin* present. settlement of tlu» (frown. 
If this he tho case, and if the, legislator can Hud no other test 
of men’s inclination to the Slide equally certain and notorious, 
1m is just ilied in enacting restrictive laws again:’, I popery. It. 
should ho remembered, however, that in this case it is not, 
pnpery to which tin* laws object, but popery ns I ho mark of 
Jacobit-ism; that, tho connection of pnjierv and Jacobitism is 
tlrnir solo justification; that as this commotion was accidental 
in its origin, ho it will probably Iki temporary in it« duration; 
f and that these rest notions ought not. to continue ono day longer 
than some vim bio danger renders them necMsary to the preser- 
vation of public tranquillity. 1 1 

lb is greatly to the credit of the liberal spirit of England 
thab, in spite of this reaction produced by tho French Revolution, 
a hook containing these opinions should have passed through 
fifteen editions in tho life of the author, and that it should 
have boon made, almost immediately aft er its publication, ft text- 
book at Cambridge.* Paley was, indeed, one of the ablest 

1 Moral PhlUMithVy Hock VI. • Miwlley’s TAfotf Mry, pp, 77, 

c, to. ta 
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representatives of a school of divines which is the. pre-eminent 
glory of ihe English Church iu tho eighteenth ci*nl ur> —a 
school distinguished throughout Europe for Us unflinching love 
of truth, its masculine and sober reasoning, it ft with* and generous 
tolerance. In some respects he aloud greatly in advance of ihe 
leading politicians, and among others of Burke. Huveutenn years 
hefore the outbreak of the French Revolution — at a lime when 
the freo-thinking spirit in Europe, and especially in England, 
seornod as far as possible from allying itself with any form of 
sedition or political turbulence — Burke, iu a letter to Lady 
Huntingdon, expressing lus hostility to tho movement which 
had been set oil foot fur relieving Mu* clergy of tho Established 
Church from subuTipliou to tins Articles, milled llmso very 
remarkable words: c J am happy in coinciding with your lady- 
ship in attachment tu tins Established ('IiuitIi. J \vi h to sec her 
walls i*aiscd on the foundations laid in llie volume of Divine 
truth, that, slm may crush the conspiracy of aihei.,m ami Mime 
principles which will not leave to religion even a toleration .’ 1 * * 4 

In the following year, Burke strongly nipponcd the iimamm 
for relieving the Protestant Nonconlormisl mini.-ieiv. from the 
obligation, which hud been imposed on them l» a v tins Toleration 
Act, of subscribing to the greater part of the A uglirnn Art mb’ i ; 
but, while defending tho Dissenters, he turned a ide to imiUe a 
most violent attack upon the atheists. lies wits reply ing to those 
who, arguing for comiivauce rather Mum legal toleration, con- 
tended tJiat, if the Nonconformists were formally freed from llm 
obligation of subscription, attacks on Theism ntul on the I'm n la- 
men ial doctrines of Christianity might easily be mmle under llm 
shelter of Nonconformity. 1 If this danger is to In* apprehended,' 
replied Burke, ‘if you are really fearful that Clmslinnily will 
indirectly suffer by this liberty, you have my free consent: go 
directly and by the straight way, and not. by a circuit; . , . point 

1 JAf* if UuUj Huntingdon it ixniM'li'iires nf ( but (lie imm 

S2HT. Tills Irtwr was written iu 1 772. who Uiinliti limb nm eirnir 

J’rinHtUiy, a fuw yeurs «virli«r, wroln : aluuys la hi* Kierifiettl Ut |»>.|,MmiI 

4 Tho most iiun'Icniiiiff prriemiliirii in vlows lias no piiueiple on vtlitli rm 
to bn apprrheislod no from bigot* firgumeiit. in Ino.ur of muMiMiCtm 
but. from inlitlelH, A lujuit, who m so ran lay hold.' fitmg on (tin / out 
from a Tirhicijilit of cxutHciIimrc, may f’nucijiltw of (tm'vr/UHi'Ht, ji. ynu. 
IMWMlIily no wovttd by a regard Lo Urn 
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vour arms n£aln?fc 1 lic-^* in* *ii who do th" mi • , l*i -i y m fear pro- 
moting* ; point your «i rm ^ nmnn I mi ■ ji ■ • • who, Ik attacking 
eventho pwrobiliij of nil r*v* he ion, iirnu jfn Jill 1 1n* di-punsa- 

t, inns of Providence In i* Tim* e mv li.-* \\ irk*. *il l)i ^enters 

jou ouylili In Ion r; * w 1» #1 P "l' 1 ' 1 ? |, rs.in-.t v.horn you 

oti r *”li1f to iiini 1 !■** ■ iisiii o! J j *" 1 Vi • ill* i* «j i* * t u * 1 l lit *n 1 1 ► \\ lif ini, 
iirmycd in nil ihe * rmr • i f < bnerw* * i.\ I wuM mij, Von ..hall 
not. degrade u * into linn**. ’Hu e u. H I in n 1 ;j*o n »f i « men, 
sis [he lionon im I * ', r,, un i n«»i i jn* *ji# n\ ca.1*‘il t •• siin’ t la* just 
ohjerts of it*.i i li*- c»«n r, minus Di.>onf**r. . . . 

Against III. .'i I wm.M l.»V if tip* luvo, ri m nil their uuiji-.tfy of 
iiUTors to tul to (tint i 1 . wh vain nnd nopioiis wnnlie,., and to 
nwo them into itn |»> *1 • mv Ik the only drad flew, cun fear or 
bcliitvo. - * - Tin* i.io i In nvi nnd cried that ran l»e oilrivd 
to civil society i thr»*i, -hn'liei i.i. ho int pronintn divnwly: 
when you have it l» .*r it ; Imvc » 1 many •■•rl * of religion ih you 
find in your count r\ : * 1*^ re i n n o 'amble nor liiji in fliem nil. 
The others the imM 1 **r of llu- h*,n. hiution, nol of 

this country, lint of the 1 nn.sn »>e *hy ere never, never to 
l,o supported, never t»‘ JolrrM'd. (‘inter t Ii»* v,. Icmnfio 
Hilaries ofthe r p * 'p'e I " one* of jh»* |ir>«|ii of *'oo»l govern- 
ment, nllViiil' lej'lM to I. o 'I see j ir* < j » i 'e k il jii'.Jj.'ipli* » \\ ln< h 
will nol, I* :iv i* to r* l ,4,i, o:i even a i- 4* ration, * „ . Tim e who hold 
re vela I ion *d\e d»<uli|e u\ nivnee In their conn? in, liven the 
limn who d'.e not le Id n vehiloii, y*‘t who wi I that it, were 
proved to him, win* nle j ne> n pirn* a mlriire with regardtn it, 
Huele a man, llmiHi ri>»l n I'hu.linu, !■» ^ov*rned I*y relief, us 
prineiple. Let Idui l» ( * tolerale*) in tin* mtiiitry* I<*»t it Ih\ hut 
u serious religion, nut him, I or iv\r:*h d lebe what you run ^et'-- 
cherish, blow up Him elicit* -I s|Mirk. . . . Hy thh pnwedintf 
you form an nlliunns olR’iiM^e and d» f* in*iw, iij^iinst thorn 
^ri*nt miniiiteiM of daibm-'e in tin* world who tint endeavour** 
injf to Hliubo all tlm work.*> of (ient iMtjdile»Iu«l in onlcr nud 
Ismuly, i'erhujo I mu ra;nVil I^hi Ihr, but it h in the roml into 
which Ihe houomMltle eenlhiumii liu* lul Hits Tin* honournhlo 
p ntleiiuui would have it * flylit 1hi« eonfederney of tin 1 fHiwers 
of durkiicH w*iih th»* -itude nnn of I bn (Ihureli «*f Hu^hmd. # . , 
iStronjf hii wo urn, wu am ml hjuh! to tliin. The cause of tlw 
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Church of England is included in that of religion, not that of 
religion in the Church of England/ 1 

This passage is in more than one way remarkable. It rIiows 
how far Burke was from acknowledging that unlimited right 
of serious religious discussion which has become th .0 received 
doctrine of the latter part of the nineteenth century. It shews 
that, as early as 1773, he looked forward to some such convulsion 
as that which was at its height in Prance twenty jours later; 
audit is one of the many proofs that liis attitude during I ho 
French Revolution was in reality only what might have boon 
expected from the principles he had laid down in the oarlior 
portion of his career. 

In 1792 an attempt was made by Pox to repeal the Act 
of William III. under which the Unitarians were still liable to 
punishment, and to secure for them the legal position which 
other Proles! auti Dissenters had obtained by the Toleration Act, 
Their exclusion from Iho benefits of this Act seemed especially 
anomalous at a time when anti-Trinitarian opinions were 
notoriously rife, both among the Nonconformists and in the 
Established Church; and in 177*4 Theophilus Lindsey, a vciy 
ostimablo clergyman who had lately seceded for conscience 1 sake 
from the Church, sot up the first avowedly Unitarian place of 
worship in London.* lie officiated there alone, and without 
molestation, for alxmfc twelve years, and afterwards in conjunction 
with Dr. Disney. Priest Joy's work on the 6 Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, 1 which appeared in 1782, gave a considerable impulse to 
the movement. Kerne of the Unitarians adopted Ariau opinions, 
and admitted the pre-existence of Christ, though not Uis equa- 
lity with the Father; but tho greater number, following in the 
stops of Socinus, believed witli Priestley that Christ was a mem 
man, though they fully admitted Uis Divine mission, 11 in mira- 
cles, and Ilia resurrection. It was very unfortunate for their 
claims to toleration that Priestley, who mere than any other 
man hud given them importance, was a warm admirer of tho 
French Revolution and a vehement opponent of Church esta- 
blishments. 

It is remarkable, that in tho debate which was raised on tho 

1 Durke’ft Worfa, x. 86-40. NttWuini’s * fttonnon on tho Duabh of 

* Huu tho Memoir apgwiulwl to Lindsey.’ 
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Unitarian petition Lord North, had himself brought uouu to tho 
House to support Fox. On the subject of the Test anil Cor- 
poration Acts, the old Tory chief said liis opinions tom un- 
changed. These laws were laws of security, intended to pro- 
tect the established Church, and they were both liccosMivy and 
just. But the laws milking it peual to reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity were laws of persecution, and as such directly 
opposed to the spirit of Chrnl lanity. Tlio Unitarians, lio sn.nl, 
wcrB not turbulent or seditious; and if they over became, so, it 
was fur the ordinary law to punish them. Pill, on tho other 
hand, opposed the relief, childly on the ground of the ferment 
which the French Revolution had produced. No practical evil 
laid resulted or was likely to result from these laws to any 
description of men. It was always wise to touch alt] laws 
relating to religion with extreme caution, and it would be 
especially foolish at this time to give encouragement to avowed 
enemies of the established Church and of the Constitution. 
The groat body of the English ] tenpin, lie was convinced, were 
firmly attached to tho Constitution under which they lived} but 
au active section were animated by dlllhrent principles, and 
if the measure of Fox worn carried, those men would mrir-t 
certainly represent it as a first step to the gradual abolition 
of all the establishments and fundamental principles of the 
Constitution. 

The principal speaker, however, against the mot ion was 
Burke; and liis speech was evidently most carefully prepared. 
Ilis owu very copious notes for it are preserved, and limy arc 
well worthy of careful study, though in a work like the present 
3 must coniine myself to a brief summary and a few extracts. 
Jin began by liis favourite doctrine that no rational politician 
will over govern himself by abstractions and univorsals, by 
general rules or inflexible principles. * Circumstances ere 
infinite, and infinitely combined, variable, and transient and a 
statesman who refuses to bo guided by them ami to attend to 
1,1m exigencies of tho moment may ruin liis country for over. 
To a great part of tho current speculation about the relations 
of Church and State lie expressed himself decidedly oppostMl. 
The rloclrino of Warburton, that ( hureli and State are. two dim-* 
tinch bodies, which have entered into au alliance for*thftiv 

\ol. V. N 
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mutual advantage, he wholly rejected. Like Hooker he main- 
tained that { in a Christian commonwealth the Church and the 
Slate are one and the same thing, being different integral parts 
of the Rame whole,’ and the laity are as much an essential part 
of the Church as the clergy. Nor had he any sympathy with 
the doctrine of the school of Hoadley, that the State has no right 
1o interfere with religious opinions. 1 Government represent- 
ing the society, has a general, superintending control over all 
the actions, and over all the publicly propagated doctrines of 
men, without which it could never provide adequately for all 
the wants of society.’ 1 Religion is so far from being out of the 
province and duty of a Christian magistrate, that it is, and it 
ought to bo, not only his pro, lint the principal thing in his 
cave; because it is one of tlio grcaL bonds of human society, and 
l I'S object the supremo good, the ultimate end and object of 
man himself. ... It is his right and duly to watch over it with 
an unceasing vigilance ; to protect, to proninto, to forward it, by 
every rational, just., and prudent, means. It is principally his 
fluty to preveut Ilu» abuses which grow out of every strong 
mid efficient principle that nctuuton the hitman mind. ... It is 
the interest, the duty, and the right of Government to attend 
much to opinions, because, ns opinions soon combine with 
passions, even when they do not produce thorn, they have much 
influence on actions. “Factions are formed npou opinions, which 
factions become in ©fleet bodies corporate in the Htate/ t A 
reasonable, prudent, provident, and moderate coercion may bo a 
means of preventing acts of extreme ferocity and rigour; for 
by propagating excessive, and oxlravagant doctrines, such ex- 
Ira vagan fc disorders take place as require the most perilous and 
liorco corrections to oppose thorn.’ 

’VVliat, then, is the nature and amount of coercion that may lie 
justly employed ? In order to answer this question at any time 
it is necessary for the legislator to know 6 the peculiar and charac- 
teristic situation of a people, their opini ons, proj udicos, habits, and 
all the circumstances that diversify and colour life.’ c I am not,' 
said Burke, * fond of defining with precision what the ultimate 
rights of the sovereign supreme power in providing for the safety 
of the commonwealth may be, or may n ot extend to/ 1 If religion 
related only to the individual, and was a question between God 
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and the conscience/ human authority would certainly have no 
right to intervene. If men 6 limited their principles to their 
own congregations, and were satisfied themselves to abstain 
from what they thought unlawful, it would be cruel to molest 
them.’ e It would not be just even to trace consoquonros from 
principles, which, though evident to me, were denied by them/ 
But on the other hand, the legislator ‘ought to look strictly 
to it when men begin to form now combinations, to be dis- 
tinguished by now names, anil especially when they mingle a 
political system with their religions opinions/ ‘ When religion 
is embodied into faction, and factions have objects t.o pursue, in 
must, more or less, become a question of power/ and governor i 
have no right to ]K»nmt. religion, which might to bo one, of the 
bonds of society, £ to be made tin* pretext of destroying its peace, 
order, liberty, and security/ 

These principled, Burke argued, had been hitherto adopted 
in English religious legislation. Parliament had never laid 
down any general maxim that, religion was not its concern, 
but directly the contrary. It hail always examined particular 
grievances, and, with a due regard to times mid oimimstunrou, 
had remedied them by carefully limited laws. The Nathalie hud 
not been freed from the obligation of an noth ; the Quaker bad not, 
been empowered to say mass, but an amount of liberty luul been 
given to nnoh which was strictly measure, d by his requirements. 
Cutholirs, Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Independents, Quakers, 
were all in possession of defined liberties, and possession is a 
great title in human affairs. Nor were any serious dangers to 
be apprehended from them. 1 Old religious factions are volcanos 
burnt out; on the lava and ashes ami squalid scoria) of ohl 
eruptions, the olive and the vine are now growing. Much was 
the first, such tho second condition of Vesuvius. But when a 
new fire bursts out, a face of desolation comes on, not to bo 
rectified in ages/ When, therefore, any now religious body 
rises up, claiming to be recognised by law, its character and 
designs should be carefully scrutinised. 

It was on those principles that he opposed tho petition of 
the Unitarians to bo relieved from the laws directed against 
those who denied any Person of the Trinity, and to be suffered 
to .constitute themselves into a distinct sect.. The records of 
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Parliament, ha said, know nothing of any religious congregation 
or association, bearing the name which these petitioners hail 
assumed. It was a new society which was to be called into 
legal existence \ a society formed for thB express purpose of 
proselytism ; a society, whose leading members openly avowed 
their sympathy with French principles, and especially their 
implacable hostility to an established Church. The writings of 
Priestley and Dr. Kippis abundantly proved this, and Burke 
quoted from an apparently authorised report of a recent dinner 
of 'the Unitarian Society 9 which had been held at the King’s 
Head Tavern, under tho presidency of Priestley. It had been 
arranged on that occasion to celebrate July 14, the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastille. The speeches were filled with 
eulogies of the proceedings m France ; and among the toasts 
drunk were e Tho National Assembly of France ; and may every 
tyrannical Government undergo a similar revolution ! 9 ‘ Thomas 
Paine, and the Eights of Man; 9 ‘May no society, civil or 
religious, claim rights for themselves, that they arc not ready to 
r nuccdo to others. 9 1 It is evident-, Burke argued, that this sent 
is political, and not merely theological. 6 The principle of your 
petitioners is no passive, conscientious dissent on account of an 
over-scrupulous habit of mind. It is fundamental, goes to the 
very root, and is at issue not upon this rite, or that ceremony, 
but upon this one quest-ion of an Establishment as unchristian, 
unlawful, contrary to Gospel, and to natural right, popish and 
idolatrous. These are tho principles violently and fanatically 
held and pursued. 9 

Ought Parliament to suffer a society animated with these 
principles to acquire the augmented influence which would 
result from a legalised existence? The question, he says, 
resolves itself into a question of facts. Is there a real danger ? 
Is it true that there is a design against the Constitution of tins 
country, carried ou by a restless faction with increasing vigour 
and activity ? If this be so, Parliament is justified in being on 
its guard, and ‘ early and provident fear is the mother of safety/ 
The bulk of the people wore still sound, but, in the opinion of 
Burke, about a fifth part were infected with the new doctrines. 

1 See Annual Register, 1702, pp, 308, 3G9. 
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Considering what had happened, what was happening, in France, 
could it be said that under these circumstances there was not 
a grave danger? It was idle to assert that the Establishment 
must be in security, because the majority were in favour of it. 
Majorities are always composed chiefly of men of sluggish 
tempers, and with little promptness or decision of action, and 
nearly all revolutions are the work of resolute and active 
minorities. For these roasous, and with a solo view to polu ir-nl 
expediency, lie refused to give the Unitarians an organic exist- 
ence. ‘Let them disband as a faction, anil let them act as 
individuals; and when 1 see them wiLh no other views than to 
enjoy their own conscience in peace, I for one shall most cheer- 
fully vote for tlicir relief .’ 1 

The arguments of Jlurke and the authority of Pitt prevailed. 
Thu motion of Fox was defeated by 142 to til), and it w'as not 
till 1812 and 1813 that the Unitarians obtained in England a 
legal toleration for their opinions and their worship.* Like 
most of Lho mo ro important speeches of Ihirke, his speech on 
this occasion contaimnl principles of a much wider interest and 
application than the immediate subject of debate, and tin* 
extracts I have given will Hiilliciontly show liis theory of the 
relations of Uhurch and (Slate, and the extent, the nature, and 
the grounds of his intolerance. It will, however, perhaps, mi I i- 
gate the surprise wilh which some portions of his speeches in 
1773 and in 171)2 may be read, to compare them with the views 
of some of the most advanced and most popular loaders of 
thought upon the Continent. Thus Montesquieu, who lies 
written with admirable force on the iniquity of penal laws in 
matters of religion, while lie maintains that ib is the duty of a 
governor to tolerate all the religions which he finds established 
in his nation, to prevent them from injuring one another, and 
to secure every citizen from molestation on account of his creed, 
adds nevertheless that the introduction of a new religion into a 
country is an evil which he is perfectly justitied, if ijossible, iu 
preventing.® Voltaire wrote against persecution with greater 
persistence and success than any other wriLcr of the eighteenth 

1 Uurlcc’H T Vat/h, x, 41 -SI, 1 Xktfrti ttv* ZoIh> livru xxv, eh. 

8 Sti'plini’H Hlxtory fln&lixh 0-1% 

Criminal Law, 11, UIU, 1#% 
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century, but he had no sympathy with the doctrine that the 
regulation of religion lios outside the sphere of Govern- 
ment. Actuated chiefly by his hatred of the papacy, but 
partly also by his slrong leaning to authority, he maintained in 
one of his works that the prince ought in every country to 
be absolute master of the whole ecclesiastical system ; that his 
relation to ecclesiastics is the same as that of the head of a 
family to the tutor who is employed to teach liis children, and 
that he has a right to direct them authoritatively, in every- 
thing in any degree relating to public order. ‘ Beligion which 
teaches a pure and useful morality the philosophical prince will 
encourage, hut he will prevent his subjects from disputing on 
dogmas, as such disputes have never produced anything bub 
evil.’ 1 c The functions of the ministers of religion/ he elsewhere 
says, c their persons, their possessions, theii^pretensions, their 
manner of teaching morals, preaching dogma, and performing 
ceremonies, their spiritual punishments, everything in a word 
which affects the civil order, should bo submit ted to the authority 
of the prince and to the inspection of the magistrate/ The 
sovereign has, indeed, no right to employ force to bring men to 
any religion, nor is ho a competent judge of the truth of dogma, 
but ho lias a full right bo take cognisance of dogma if there is any- 
thing contrary to the public good either in its essence or in the 
manner in which it is taught. Dissenters from the established 
religion should always be obliged to apply to him for an autho- 
risation to hold their religious assemblies. When they ore so 
authorised, no one should be suffered to molest them, hut the 
sovereign has a right at all times to know what passes in their 
assemblies, to reform abuses that may arise and to dissolve their 
congregations if they loud to disorder, and the whole of their 
worship, their formularies, and their public instruction should 
be submitted to constant Government inspection. 3 

Views at least equally removed from the modem ideal of 
religious liberty were held by other conspicuous loadnrs of 
IVench thought. Thus Bornardin de St. Pierro, while strongly 
asserting in general terms the right of religious tolerance, 
proceeds to argue that no legislator should tolerate a super* 

1 La Voia dm Sage et dm Peuple a ZHotionnaire P/nloHtwhimte, art. 
(17CCJ. ‘Droit CJauouiiiuo.* 
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siiiious religion which ninlciu mini subject to men rather thn.i 
to God; or an intolerant religion, which tejelie* them to avoid, 
liaio, or oppress one another. 1 

Mu lily, m Fnniii rejects, pu-lmd thfs spirit if s^ermliiiivn 
innovation further thnu any of the other ^rn at preen rears of !lm 
Revolution, and some of tlm most inipnr’; nt and inn .t val*ii bin 
ohaplerB in liis works are de\elrd t.o an exiuninaHnu of the 
relations of religion to politics and moral-, He li.nl him -ill* 
shown the sincerity of his Inl'Timec lty *.i. , rii , iei.i;* a pi »li ■ Irnl 
rareer and the patronage of th * Cardinal d * T uciu rather Ilian 
arrpiicsce by his silence, in Ilia deirmniuu am of Ili.it pMulc 
In dissolve a Protestant •marring 1 , and In* s-rmitn'ieU na in* 
Ittiued ilitit all religions which hint* a-ijnlr'.! a liiotMi" 1 h ilic 
nation Mliould lie tolerated, mid that I'd I,.J»na on rclipji.m 
matters should he inspired wilelj bv the inietv*;-’ of Miei'iw 
Jin at ilia Hama limn contended that all ailed -t-, nmierialMs.ii d 
epicureans, who persisted in iuaintaluiii/ 1 h-*ir vi' W-, dimihl ! e 
imprisoned for life; Mint rill deists who at lacked the ivlcjrioii of 
tho country shonld ho punched hy shorter period*, of iiajiH-'oit- 
immfc, and thut it iu the duty of Mir leyidahu* fo present th* 
inl.rmliielinn into the Ninth of any new religions or nay altera- 
tions of existin'* ones * 

Umirseaii held Hiiheln.nl ially Mm same opinions. Ho pro- 
fessed and believed hitn.ielf to he a warm advocate of toleration, 
lint- he hit i Lew Miafi ovary ({oviTiunenl. has aright to imjHise minin 
articles of belief as essonthd *jimli{iciifioiiH of n jjfood eitixmi and 
a fn.il hful subject. Tho articles of thi** c-»vil religion tiro tlm 
existence of a powerful, intellip'oiit, ami Ivnnvnlent Divinih ; 
a provident ial pivernmetil ; a fid tire life; Hie happiness oft Im 
fpiod; tlm punishment of thn had; tho obligation of the soeiel 
contract and of tho laws. Whoever refines to declare his heli if 
iniheso doctrines should Ini banished from tho realm. Who- 
ever, having publicly accepted them, ml* as if 1m did not believe 
tbc.ni, should be punished with death. Otm doefrino only 
should be prciMcriljnrl by law, but it in a doctrine I lint is pro- 
foHHwlly held by a vast section of tho Christ inn world: 4 Who- 
ever dares to nay, Outside tho Church them is no sulvaliori, 

* Vrvu,r i?'un Mtuiw* IWvrmur • Truitt dV in /..V,VA/0,»* 
k JVutitUL oh. 2, il, 1. 
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Rhould be banished from the State/ unless the State is a theo- 
cracy governed by a pontiff. It is impossible that any mar 
who holds such a belief can live in harmony with those who arc 
not his co-religionists. 1 

Although the efforts of the English Unitarians and other 
Protestant Nonconformists were at this time unsuccessful, an 
important step was taken in the direction of religious liberty by 
ilie Catholic Relief Bill of 1791, which removed some of the 
extraordinary hardships and anomalies of the position of Catholics 
in England. The Act of 1778 had repealed, for tko bouofib of 
Ihose who took an oath prescribed by the statute, tlio legislation 
of William III., which subjected to pcrpotual imprisonment 
every priest found guilty of celebrating mass, and every papist 
who kept a school i which offered a large reward for the appre- 
hension and conviction of popish priests, and which disabled 
papists from cither purchasing or inheriting land. It did 
not, however, as might have Imen supposoil, giw the OubliuliiM 
a legal toleration, for it left untouched a number of lews of 
Eliznboth mid the early Stuarts, which made any priest found 
in England guilty of high treason, and punished with film nr 
imprisonment any person who hoard mass, absented liinwtilf 
without lawful reason from the Anglican service, kept or 
attended a Catholic school, or scut his children to bo educated 
as Catholics on the Continent. It is trim that these laws had 
been virtually, though jiot legally, abolished by the laws of 
William, under which all the eighteenth-century prosecutions 
before 1778 appear to have taken place, but while they re- 
mained on the Statute-book the position of the Catholics could 
hardly bo otherwise than precarious, and there wore many 
existing grievances of a most practical kind. Catholics wore 
still obliged to pay a double laud tax, and to enroll by an ex- 
pensive and inquisitorial process the deeds of their estates, and 
they were subject to on almost universal disqualification. They 
were excluded from the army and navy ; from the whole legal 

1 Contrat ftirlaJ, lino iv. ch. 8. pulnso llgll imomont Ini rorlnlro on un 
In hla loiter to M.rli* hmuiruml., IUmih- wiyn ties millions tilruiij^rou miiis 
loan pays: 'Jo orolH qii’un liouimo la ponnltwion du Houvoratn; oar hi 
do bum, dnns quolqus religion (pi'll oo n'tiHt pas diicotuiiumt dMMIr 4 
vtvo do bonne xol, pout dire §iuiv 6, Dim, o'eal. dfaiMir mix loin, ct nui 
Miiih jo no urotfl pan pour oolo qu'en lioaobGit aux lulu, lUmobvlt 4 Dlou.’ 
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profession; 1 from nil civil anti military puds ; From the ri^lifc 
of sitl-iny in cither House of P.irlhLiurnf ; froiu tho right, of 
voting fur ruprussuntativo pu v* or For zncniburs of 1 1n* Iluuso of 
Conmit ms. 

As early as February 17c a committee of RnglMi f lin— 
lies had presented a niuiiini'Ial to Pill, enumerating llieir griev- 
ances ami askhig his u.^idanre. Pilt answered lli *m favourably, 
lint urged great pressure. of biwtevi* as a rea.Min fur d *!ay, and 
recommended them, as a preliminary <di*p, in c««Il« -t-f nuthenun 
evid euro of the opinions of the Calhnlic rlmyv and imivcr-iib 4 
with respect to the. existence and extent of tin* Pope’s dis- 
pausing power. Opinions were imeurdiiigly obtained from fhn 
Universities of the, Nnrlmime, Dniuty, Lonvayi, Alcala, and 
Nidaniuuru, inverting that neither the Pop ■, cardinals, nor any 
individual or body of men in the Church of Ifoim* had any 
civil authority, jim..die|ion, or pre-eminence whatsoever within 
tho realm of Hngland, or any power of rcleadu^ cm any pre- 
text*! tho Kind’s subjects from their oath of allegiance, and 
denying that thi're was imvlhiiig in tho In lief of Catholics 
which could justify them in not lc'ej.ber faith with hen fie.*. 
At tho Mildest ion of Lord Stanhope, the great lmdy of tho 
MiififlisU Catholics, including tho four Vicars-A post i ilia who 
then governed the Catholic Church in Midland and almost all 
the Catholics clergy, signed a protestation which was laid before 
Parliament with their petition for relief. It was intended to 
dir.almso (1m Protestant, mind of the belii f that there was some- 
thing iu OatholieiMin necessarily Inutile to Um civil power in a 
Protestant country. The protest ing (.'atholics denounced hi tho 
strongest terms the doctrines that cither the* Pope, or tho Popo 
and (Jcnerul Council combined, had any power of dnpodng king,*; 
of taiusing cxcmnnmnicated king# to bo niurdored ; of hImhIv- 
ing subjects from the oath of allegiance ; ofcoimmmdiug subject#, 
under pain of darmiatinn, to take up iirtir< against their sovereign ; 
of making any act juatilialiln which m In it: elf immoral or di i- 

■ CamjiMl, howiwr, ariys s tlmlr rcsrHi-lnnlMH, f li**Sr imlw.fiy 
•At tliih liirm r»umiy»ueln*{ vimn uiul learning iwml lliem inlucMiifiJ 
rliiftly la ilia tjuals «if Itmniui I'nllwM htisln«*it. (Hindu* limbi*, « h>ou I 
liM. lViaj» ImiK (niivi'iitwl by limir well knew, rimy be nm.Mrroi dm 
relirlim from M?r,' enllrU to Ilia Imp, la*,!, of fills p »rv 1 rniM|ibim't 4 Umi 
liny pract I hmI Hum'hsfiilly in elmm- /?/ tkn u, Ua, 

U'Wj awl beiiitf at. by 
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honest; of releasing Cutliolius from the obligatiou Df any oath 
or compact whatsoever. With equal energy they repudiated as 
contrary alike to religion, morality, and common honesty, the 
doctrine that faith is not to he kept with heretics or infidels, 
and they very boldly asserted that, except when there is 1 a 
sincere sorrow for past sin, a firm resolution to avoid future 
guilt, and every possible atonement to God and the injured 
neighbour/ neither Pope nor priest had, according to their be- 
lief, any power whatever to forgive sins . 1 ‘We acknowledge/ 
Ikey said, ‘no infallibility in the Pope/ The CaLholie Church 
has no power over Protestants except that of excluding them 
from its sacraments and other religious privileges ; ‘no jurisdic- 
tion or authority whatsoever withm this realm, that can diroctly 
or indirectly affect or interfere with the independence, sove- 
reignty, laws, constitution or government thereof, or the rights, 
liberties, peiwms, or properties of the people.’ 

This protestation was afterwards thrown into the form of an 
oatli, and embodied in tlio Relief Bill as it was first introduced 
into Parliament ; but a dispute, into the details of which it 
would bo too long to enter here,® arose between the bishops 
and the great body of the Catholics, chiefly about the exact 
terms in which the Pope’s jurisdiction should be disclaimed. 
The Bill was introduced by Mr. Mitford, and it had the full 
assent of the Government. The only part of the existing dis- 
qualifications which it touched was that relating to the legal 


1 Everyone who is acquaint pcI 
with the aduiimslt alien oC mminal 
law in Ireland can tost thin assertion. 
It is well known that thw in i mouse 
majority of Catholic murdenrs who 
mo convicted, in that country go to 
the gallows lorliliod by the religious 
rites of their Church, attended by 
a priest, and raiuuMm^ the most 
perfect submission to his teaching. 
Vet notlung can bo moro lure than 
for any Catholic murderer to make 
the one possible atonement to society 
and his neighbour by ronfuRsing his 
guilt and the justice of his sentence, 
llollgious toacherH of every other 
Christian cro<Ml enjoin such a oon- 
Jessiun as a matter of the plainest 
moral duty, and in the case of non- 
< la i hollo criminals it Ih the usual and 
the natural result of sincere peni- 


tence. Catholic prirHts alnno do not 
enjoin, or uujniie, or enouurugn it, 
anil it would lie ditlloult to uxagguiatu 
the pernio ions influence they have 
hurl m this lespcct in weakening tho 
respect Tut justice, and m perverting 
and lowering the moral feelings of 
the Jiish people. 

8 The whole history— which is a 
somewhat curious one— of iho nego- 
tifilinns and dlllcrcuccs of tliu Ca- 
tholics, pruvious to the Act of 1791, 
ih given m gicat detail by Charles 
Butler, who hoio alnrgo part in thorn. 
Hoc his Memo irs of the MnyHith, 
Catholics, ii. OIMJIS; the Supple- 
mental Memoirs of his opponent, 
Dishop Milner, uud the roount woik 
or Father Amlin Hb, Hist of ('a thole 
J’JmtiitcijKtfum, vel i, pp, 1HM7B. 
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profession, which, IVum thermit of barrhiJer downwards, wart 
now thrown open to Catholics; but t Ills Bill abolished for t.ht> 
benefit of tin- protecting 1 Catholics llm stut ut i*rf against, I'upiah 
nru. iintja, It pnn.Mvl a li ;j.il foWnlinn to I lie Catholic wur. hip 
tine! M'lifitils, and il 11 ml f'iiiliuliis inmi the necessity of 011 n ill- 
iii<T llu'ir 11ml will*. mid from Home obsolete, hull iiiMilt- 

in^f liiihilii u'b to which Ihej were Kf ill r-V|HverL They could 
no longer be summoned by nifi*fiM rut ( a h to I aim llm oath of 
supremacy mid declaration against, tinnMiUd initial ion. Beers 
who Iksh! mil Ifiki 11 thw oath anil declaration were no longer 
liirliiihl'*n lo enter (lie Kings presence, and il. wih no longer to 
lie in llm power «if the (iovenmieut. to order the removal of 
paphl.'i fti un Li mi Ion mid Westminster, It win provided, how- 
ever, that not onlj Catholic chnpls and H'linnl.i, but. ulno i.he 
lianiert of all m *1 mol muni era and olllciuting priests, mu.'t bo regis- 
tered; that, no Catholic assembly might be Judd with locked 
doors; that, no Oulhnlie chapel should have, ci steeple or a bell ; 
that no priest. should wwir tJm habits or perform tlm rites of 
bis religion in tlm open air, or nnywlienieveept in autliorUerl 
buildings or in private liomuvi where not more (linn Jive p r oii.\ 
in iiclrlil inn to llm lmineliold, were preH'iit; lli.it 110 rliild of 
31 I 'rotes! mi l< parent should be mlmitled into a Catliolie t-eliool ; 
that no rmma. tin order Klmiihl Im established in Knghmd; that 
notVilhnlie iilmol or eolh'ge should la 1 endowed, Subject. to 
ihi" e nuiMrmii.i iH'i.lrirtinxi .4 and limitations, tlm jmsition of 
Catholics who took Mm pmcribed oath win now a secure one . 1 

Tlm double land latticing imposed by the nnmml Land-tax: 
Art, eould not bn included in llm Relief Bill; hub from this 
time tlm clause impn iug it win regularly omitted, 

Tlm Bill | ae veil tlm Commons without n division, mid in Mxo 
House of Iiords tlm only nit end ion made wan 01 m which was 
desired by tlm Vienra- Apostolic, Tlm onlli, formed with very 
little change out of tlm I’rotentntion, had been condemned 
by tlm bishops, amt another and flnmewliat simpler form of 
oath wuh lu consequence substitute*!, which was taken idmoat 
without idtemfioti from tlm oath in tho Irish Relief Act of 177 1. 
With this change the Bill passed uuttwmously hlirough both 
UliUMlB* 


» St [\M, HI. a 93 . 
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The Catholics were indeed singularly fortunate in the *i™a 
at which they urged their chums. The Belief Bill was warmly 
supported as a measure of religious liberty by the whole body of 
the Protestant Non conformists, 1 and by all those dosses who 
welcomed the French Revolution. Under the Stuarts, and for 
a long period after the Revolution of 1 388, the Whig party had 
Ixien intensely anti-Catholio, and dear traces of this spirit may 
be seen even in the speeches of Chatham ; but under the leader- 
ship of Fox it completely passed away. Prom thin time re- 
ligious liberty, without exception or restriction, become the 
watchword af the parly ; and during many years of unpopularity 
and adversity thoy defended the Catholic cause with a consis- 
tency and Bolf-sncriflco which have been rarely oqualled in the 
history of particB, and for wliidi they hnvB often boeu repaid by 
the basest ingratitude. Ah might have been expected, the Bill 
was not all tliut Fox could Iioyu duHirod. Ho entirely objected 
1o religious tesla ; ho winked on unlimited toleration, irrespec- 
tive of any oath, except the oath of allegiance ; but ho wisely 
detained from dividing the House. ‘ His sentiment,' ho said, 
< was that llw State had no right to inquire into the opinions 
of people, either political or religious; they had a right only 
to take r.itgiiisnnco of their actions.’ 1 The public might pre- 
scribe what qiudiflcatioiLH and restrictions thoy ploasod for any 
person, before 1,lio King could employ them in their service, 
but . . . tolerution in religion is ono of the groat rights of 
man, and a man ought novor to he deprived of what was his 
natural right.’ c lJo rejoiced that in a few years thoy must 
come to a genorul toleration, for tho times were too much 
enlightened to suffer man’s minds to remain shackled. There 
was one plum road to pursue ; keep in, if thoy pleased, all 
their statutes for the Establishment . . . but let the Statute- 
book bo oxaininod, and strike out all the others which relate 
merely to opinions.’* 

While those were tho views of tho chief of the Opposition, 
the other side of the House on other grounds almost equally 

1 Rm tbs spend) of W. Smith, Mmobi tf tie jieflUh CatheUot, 
who ohiofly roprawmted tho THhncdI- li. 111. 

Ins intonnt In Parllunumt,— /VrW. ' /‘ark Hint, xxvill, 1267, 1805, 
/lilt. xkvUL 1876 Seo, too, Bailor’s 1368. 
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sliurud thorn* The no- Popery panic had ' » ***n si;[irr-ejrd by a 
now danger. The French Revolution. which had Mfn*. Ini and 
alarmed all tho supporters of inuntiruldenl and crch\,iir tirnl edn- 
IjliRlimtMifRjlind l**en direct i rl at lir I. inciniy eg.iin-l, a brunch nf 
1 ho Catholic Church, nml llml riunvh wa,: now reourdrd jh tin 
mo, si powerful bulwark of the Ion. rtnlivc parly thuM'iglm'sl 
KiiTopn. Tin* Anglican hi* Imp* fuIL ..upporh*d tie* IMhT J!:b. 
and it was Ihdiop J for. ley who induced J In* f I* «»!* nf Lo/d 
lo change tin* form of oath in order to meet tin* ubj'rtioii 
of Lhn Vicar. -Apodnlie. 1 Ihirkc \ery flmn/ly *«ij]»|j» irii-il Ih.* 
measure. Wi! hi *ul- the himilli* t i!i position In Irlirve if > . » 
( ‘iillmlic lhi‘nln«fy, In* hud always a strung sympathy with Hr 
( 'iillmlio Church, which iscndls cn plained by tin* riivinu Isiin- * ■ 
of his family mid his nationality, mid by Ids marked nu'urJ 
boning lowunlH Antiquity mid authority. Tim French II 'mbi 
lion greatly strengthened it., and, ns we shell hereafter I V 
Advocacy of tlm claims of tin* Iridi < was one of fie* In t 
works of his great, mid admirable career. It was hi.' firm con* 
viol ion tJiat> tlm political dangers that bad sprang from the 
papacy in Urn sixt mill li, mid in some men •iiiviiiflic.oveiiticnih, 
century, were now completely exlinel, and that, Fufholiri m 
must for tlm future bn iv^rded a.* one of Hie, chief roirervul b n 
elements in Miimpn. * it is a great truth/ lie wrote to an 
Irish member of Parliament., ‘that, if Um Catholic religion e» 
destroyed by tlm inlidels, it is a. must contemptible and absurd 
idea tliat. this, or nay Pmlestunt Church, can survive the event 
and speaking of tlm Irish, lie milled, 4 Let, them grow lm. t 
seept kill, and careless, nml indifferent with regard In religion, 
and, so sure as wit have an existence, it is not a sunburn Anglican 
or Kcnttwli Church principle, but direct Jacobin! mu which will 
enter info Unit breach/ 11 

.Pitt hiul himself no anli-Cuthnlic feeling, and tlm Relief 
Hill of I7SM would probahly have been much more extrusive 
but for ono unfavourable influence, It, could hardly Ini argued 
with nny approach to plausibility that them wan serious politicul 
danger to bo apprehended from tlm Knglish (Jut holies a small. 
liurirde.HH, insignificant, and most pacific cJuss, who ill |r»lifical 


1 Pari //Itf. xxlx. 67H. 


• Priori fJ/r t>f li. at'fl, s»J»7, 
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mattera ware generally guided Ivy the representatives of a 
few old and highly respected aristocratic families. In Ireland, 
however, where property, political power, and thB established 
Church were in the hands of a Protestant minority, the situation 
was very different, and the Irish Government at this time was 
exceedingly anli-Catholic. Thoy continually represented to 
Pitt that an extended Belief Act in England would immensely 
strengthen the demand for a similar mcoHuro in Ireland, and 
that dangers of a most serious kind might thus be crentud. 
ThiH consideration appears to linvo chiafly decided him to restrict 
the English measure to tin* provisions thaL liavB been described. 

The English Act pmrlurvd no popular ferment, and in loss 
than two years a lncusnre was earned for the relief of the 
CallinlicH in Scotland. In that country, as in England, a prac- 
ticul loluriition ajipuiirH to have boon at last attained, 1 though no 
Itrliaf Hill had ns yet been ]iasiied, ns Scotland wns not included 
in tho English Ants of 1778 or 1701. At tlio beginning of the 
French Revolution, the Rroleli Catholics wore roducod to groat 
distress by the confimition of tlio Scotch establishments in 
Franco, from which 1h» paymont of their priosls was largely 
derived. It is a curious illustration of the changed spirit, of the 
time that a Catholic bishop lironght this fact before tlio English 
Government, and that tho Oovornmenb for two or throe yours 
gave secretly small salarins to all tho Catholic priests in Scotland, 
besides cont.rilmt.ing to two Catholic seminaries. 1 Tlio toleration, 
however, which tlio Scotch Catholics enjoyed was still of a very 
precarious kind. Among the laws that were unrepealed was 
one enabling tlio nearest Protestant relation to tender an oath 
which wim inconsistent with Catholicism to any Catholic land- 
owner, and if hn refused to take it, to appropriate tlio ostate. 
The law woh so odious, that it was vary rarely put in force, and 
tho law courts appear to liavo done everything in their power, 
by technical ililHrultios, to make it. inoperative; but a case of 

1 K writer who travelled through priests and a bishop, who, besldos 

the Illirhlamla In I7HB, says'- 1 While the oontrlbuliions frruii their hearers, 

tho i'rotostant chirpy havo neither lwivo a enroll ftUowanoo from the 

dwelling houHHfl nor plaoon to proech Ulniroh of Homo A Ibur in thB 

In, those of the (Jatnollu pomuoHinii Ififfhfand* in 17H0, by John Knox; 

in the IXitthlnnrle have both, mirl p. elxili „ m „ 

whtoh(jrie)nrekaptivuixcfillontr<ipfilr. * AmhmutVi IT* ft (f Catholin 
i hi one pxtnto only Ur. to are twvon 1 2K0. 
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this kind ires actually before the courts when the Belief Bill 
of 1793 was carried, which placed the Scotch Catholics in a 
position substantially similar to that of the Catholics of 
England. 1 

One other measure remains to be noticed in this review 
of religions legislation. The entire extinction of Jacobi tism 
rendered the severe laws that had long been in force against the 
1’roteslnnt Episcopalian Chnrch in Scotland wholly unnecessary. 
The death of (Jliurlos Edward in 1788 took away the last pretext 
for Jacobi I ism, and the Scotch bishops, assembled in synod at 
Aberdeen, agreed to submit, and to pray for the King by name. 
A measure was accordingly framed in 1795, repealing the 
stringent and persecuting Acts of the first two Georges, and 
giving tho Scotch Episcopalians a perfect toleration, provided 
their mini stern took the usnnl Scotch oaths and preyed for the 
King. No dorgymnn, however, in Scotch orders, could hold a 
benefice, or oven fill a curacy, in England.' 

We may now pass to other classes of questions which were 
agitated in Parliament between tho King’s recovery and tlio 
beginning of tho great .French War. lu the constitutional 
history of England this period is comparatively barren; but two 
important questions wore Buttled by the concurrence of tho 
leaders on both sides. Among the oxtreme remedies provided 
by tlio Constitution for oxtromo abuses, one of tho most serious 
is parliamentary impoaolimont ; and it is obviously essential to 
its oflicucy that Parliament should liavo tlio power of carrying 
it through to its oud. Tho right claimod by tlio Crown of 
arresting impeachment by a pardon was condemned by a vote 
of tho House of Commons immediately afLor tlio Involution, 
and the Act of Settlement finally enacted ‘that no pardon 
under tlio Groat Seal of England bo plondnble to an impisich- 
mont by the Commons in Parliament.’ It was still, however, 
undecided whether tho Crown might not put an end to impoaoli- 
mentiH by proroguing or by dissolving tlio House of Commons. 
Tho first of those questions was raised in 1717, on tho occasion 

1 38 Goo. Ill a 44 j Unitor’* momtton of tho laws aflatnrt tlio 
Memoir* tf the Jingluh Catholic*, il. Sootoh Kjilsoopallant, mm vnl. n. pp. 
ton .4 lie, 87 nil. Him, tint, IViTyV Hut of the 

* 32 Ore, m. o. S3. For an cull- Church of HnyUnut, III, i'22,n33. 
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of Ihn impeach merit of tlio Eurl of Oxford, and it was then 
formally resolved Hint a prorogation of Parliament does not 
determine on impeachment. The second question was decided 
in connection with tho impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
There was a dissolution in the summer of 1700, and wliou the 
now Parliament met it was contended that the proceedings of 
the former House of Commons against Hastings were null uud 
void, that the impeachment wob at an oud, and that it muRt he 
either abandoned or hognn again from the beginning. Jt is 
remarkable that Pitt, on this occasion, held a conference with 
Pox and Burke, tlui only occasion, it is said, since the Coalition 
Ministry, on which the two grout rivals wore brought together 
in privet u life. 1 

Krshino maintained, in a long and elaborate speech, that 
tlio impeachment was at an end, and tho great preponder- 
ance of lawyers, including the Chancellor, tlio Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench, the Muster of tlio Llolls, the Altnrnoy- 
(loiicrnl, and tho Holicitnr-Cuuornl, weru on tho same side.* 
They argued partly from precedents, which, however, they 
weru obliged to admit to bo conflict ing, and partly IVein 
mmlogioH dmwn from the proceedings of the Common Law 
Courts. Pitt, Pox, und Burko, however, conenrrod in tlio 
op|tusite view. Thu speech of Pitt on this occasion is an extra* 
on li nary iusLauco of tho superiority with winch, on an essen- 
tially legal question, he could contend with the foremost 
luwjers of his time; and in acconlunca with his opinion, it 
was resolved by a great majority tliat a dissofntion dues not 
terminate an iin|s>nchmcuit ( and that a now House of Commons 
Tum a right to take up the proceedings at the point at which 
they hail been left, by its predecessor. 

Tho Hccmid question, which was now finally settled, was tho 
long dispute nbout the rights of juries in casus of libwl. We 
liavu Hueu in it fnriuor part of this work liow llunlwickn, 
Mansfield, and ninny loss distinguished judgus had nnifermly 
contended Unit in coses of libul the pvovinco of tho jury was 
muroly to determine tho fiuit.of1.hu publication, and t he meaning 
of tho allusions; and thutwhoii those points were established, 

1 relltw’i X>i/c </ Hidmu ittfi, I, SO. * T*millnt*'n M/ff of Pitt, III. 100,197. 
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it was for tlLe judge alone to pronounce whether tlio incriminated 
document was libellous. A Bill, draw n up by Burke and intro- 
duced by Dowdcsw ell, had been brought before Parliament in 
the beginning of 1771, with the object of giving juries tlm 
right of deciding on the whole que.diun; but it \mh defeated, 
u.ud Fox was ono of the majority (hut throw iL out. After Mm 
lapse of twenty years, however, liin ojiiuimi was fihuu'*»il, and 
he now introduced a declaratory 1 till, to tin; same ellint a* 
tlio measure which ho had 0 |I[kmh 1 in 1771, and ho carried 
it with the full assent of Pitt. Tim ('liunei'llnr, Lord Thurlmv, 
vulieinmiLly opposed it, and signed a prnKst describing its 
doctrine as ‘contrary to tlie determination of the judges and 
the unvarying practice of ages/ It is curious in observe, 
that till iH great triumph of the liberty of the press only pre- 
coded by u very short time a series of press pHnermimis, that 
wore certainly tlio harshest since Lbo accession of tin* J louse of 
Hanover. 

The question of parliament nry reform cniiHinied almost 
dormant, and the outbreak of tlm French Revolution had 
strongly indisposed the nation to reopen i(. In I into, how- 
over, Mood brought forward a selienm for lidding to Ihc Home 
a hundred members oltieled by Mu* resident' hnuM'hnldcr.i of tlm 
counties, and ho suggested, though lie <Iid not fonnally pro- 
pose, that if this addition to 1 lie numbers of (lie House were 
deemed loo largo, the balaneo might, be redn . ed by taking 
half tlm members from a hundred minute Isimuglm which 
returned two members each. 'I'lui motion, though it had 
the usual fate of gniab constitutional changes proposed by 
private members, at least led to an ii demiting debate, Quoting 
the saying of Muchiavolli that 8 no free government can last 
that is not ofleit brought bark to its first principles/ Mood 
stated that the Knglish (kmstituMnn had so far receded from the 
ideal of popular representation, that from six to eight thousand 
eloctiors actually returned a majority of the members of the 
House of Commons. He cited tlm opinion of Blaekslone, Hint 
tlm Crown, since the involution, hud gained more in influence 
than it had lost in prerogative; tlie prediction of Hume that 
arbitrary government was likely to 1m the euthanasia of the 
British Constitution; tlio argument of Bishop Sherlock, who 
vuu v. o 
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had defended the Teat and Corporation Acts on the ground Unit 
tho petty boroughs were so numerous that, if the Dissenters 
ever obtained an ascendency in them, they might, though only 
a twentieth port of the English people, command a majority in 
the House of Commons. He contended that the middle class, 
which was so feebly represented in English politics, and which 
it was his special object to strengthen, was more likely than any 
other class to exorcise political power Boberly, honestly, and 
independently, and that the great increase of taxation was a 
strong reason for enlarging Uie area of representation. About 
eight millions of Englishmen, he said, were now burdened with 
a debt of 240 millions, and paid annually in taxation fifteen 
and a half millions, or about fifty shillings a head. The evil 
that might result from the present system was shown by the 
coullict between the Houso of Commons and the public opinion 
of tho nation during the Middlesex oloction and by Uie cala- 
mitous Amur Iran War which, Flood maintained, would have 
burn impossible if Uie Houso bod adequately represented tliu 
popular will. ITo denied that the disturbances in Frunrn 
furnished any just argument against reform. Very moderate 
reforms under tho Tudors might have prevented tho civil war 
under Charles I. Very moderate reforms under Charles li. 
might have mado tho Revolution unnecessary; and ‘tluwo who 
oppose reform may bo enemies to revolution in their hearts, 
bat they are friends to it by their folly.’ 

The keynote of tho opposition was struck by Windham, 
whoa lie asked whether any wise man would ' select tho hurri- 
cane season to repair his house.’ Pitt said he must oppose the 
motion as inopportune, though he was still a friend of reform ; 
and Fox, while supporting Flood, frankly confessed that 1m did 
not believe that tho majority, eitliur within or without the I louse, 
wore ut fills time in fiivoiu* of reform. lie still held bis old 
opinion that the utijmpular side of the Middlesex election ques- 
tion was die true one, and lio acknowledged his lieliof that 
publio opinion in England was in favour of the eoTnuionromont 
of tho American War, though a popular Parliament might Iiilvo 
shortened its duration. Even the latter proposition was denied 
by Rurke. ‘The American War,’ lie said, ‘was originally tho 
war of tho people, and was put a slop to, not by them, but by 
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the virtue of a British House of Commons, who, without any 
petitions from the people, without their interference, and almost 
without their consent, had llie magnanimity to take upon them- 
selves to put an end to it.' 1 

Mood’s motion was superseded by on adjournment, and from 
this time, for nearly forty yniu*, tin* stivaui ■flowed cloudily 
against tlie reformers. Givy, indeed, ns llio represenlativo of 
the ‘Socioty of the Friends of the People,’ brought thy subject, 
before Parliament in J7! ( 2, 1 7!i3, anil 1707, but only to cn- 
couutor complete and ignominious defeat, and there is little 
doubt that Pitt, in opposing oven- attempt at this time to touch 
the framework of the Constitution, represented the genuine 
sentiment of the greater i»irt. of the nut ion. 

An important eou«.titutinjinl imsisuru, however, wns enrried 
in 1791, in tlm Queliee Government Act, which established 
representative government in Canada.' Since 1 774, tlm admi- 
nistration of affairs in thin colony hud been in the bunds of a 
council nominated by tin* Crown,* but. tlm time, it wan thought, 
hail now como to create free institutions and to place tlm 
(lovorniuont on a permanent, basis. Tlm presence of n great 
Fnuuih majority in tlm colony, and tlm fact that tlm French 
colonists wore attached to French lawn, while the Knglish 
prefernxl those of their own country, complicated the problem, 
and it was met by the division of Cuiuula into two distinct 
provinces — upper and lower, corresponding roughly, but sub- 
stantially, with tlm nationalities. 

Tlm new Constitution was fratnnd partly on tlm model of 
tho old Crown colonies in America, and {tartly on that of 
tlm British Constitution. There wus to 1m a governor and 
a lieutenant governor, and in each province a council and 
an assembly. Tlm assemblies wero to Ito (fleeted childly by 
freeholders, or 101. leaseholders arid to bo rennwixl by sep- 
tunnial deeMous. Thu members of tho councils were nomi- 
luilod by tlm governor for life, and a power was at tlm same 
time reserved to tlm Crown of annexing to certain honours 
nil hereditary right of sitting in Urn council. Tlm Catholic 
majority hod already obtained a full title to their old Church 
lands/but it wan provided in the Bill that, instead of litlms, a 
' fM- NM. xxvllt. m 470. • 14 (loo. 111. a. S3 
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seventh portion of all tike newly allotted lands slionld lib 
assigned to the Protestant clergy, as an endowment. In coses 
of judicial appeal, the judgment of the Privy Council was nu 
longer to be final. There waB to be a still further appeal to tho 
House of Lords. The possibility of disputes like those which 
had produced the severance of the other American colonies from 
England was csrefully guarded against. It was distinctly pro- 
vided that the British Parliament could impose no tuxes on 
Canada, except those that wore necessary for the regulation of 
trade and commerce, and that evon those must bo levied unil 
disposed of exclusively by the Canadian Legislature. 

A groat part of the debate on the Quebec Bill was exceed- 
ingly discursive and disorderly. The French Revolution now 
coloured every discussion, and a passing sarcasm of Fox turned 
it for a time almost wholly in that direction. Fox accused 1.1m 
Government of endeavouring to call into existence in tho Now 
World the blue and red ribands which had so IohI their lustre 
in the Old World, tho titles of honour and the spirit of chivalry , 
whoso extinction in the neighbouring country lind been m» 
greatly deplored. Burko retorted by accusing Fox of endea- 
vouring to introduce French principles into Cniiudiun govern- 
ment, and he entered into an elaborate disquisition on the 
enormities of the French Revolution. A stranger who listened 
to the debate might easily, daring many hours, have imagined 
that it was the atfuirs, not of Canada, but of Franco that wore 
under discussion, hi ember after member vainly tried to turn 
it bock to tho Qaeboo Bill. The Speaker seems to have remained 
perfectly passive, and Pitt, while maintaining that a discussion 
of the French Constitution was very inexpedient, denied that 
it was disorderly, as the question before the Honso was tlm 
creation of a new form of government and the principles on 
which it should bo based. It was in tho course of thiH debate 
that the famous breach betwoon Fox and Burko look place, and 
the interest attach! ug to this episode lias diverted the attention 
of most historians from the merits of tho Bill. 

The Quebec Government Bill, howevor, was quite important 
enough to be considored on its own merits, and it raiscd.ques- 
turns of the most far-reaching interest. Nearly every part of 
the Government scheme was objected to l>v f'ox. lie objected 
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to the division of tlie provinces, to the septennial elections, 
to the s mall number of members ‘in tlie Legislature, to the 
regulation of appeals, to the amount of land which was allotted 
to the clergy; but the i>nrt against which his most sorions 
arguments wore urgod was the composition of the councils, or 
upper chambers. Ho argued, with grout force, *thnt it wns nu 
act of folly to attempt to crcalo hereditary aristocracy in a 
now country, and lie recommended the example of the United 
States, in which tho councils were elective. At the sumo time 
he strenuously disclaimed the levelling principles that wont 
ascribed to him. Thu modem democratic creed tlint no spe- 
cial weight should hn given in the elective system either to 
pmpnrty or to mlnlligoncn ; that property ran bn permanently 
seeiiro where the poor have un unchecked and unlimited power 
of taxing tho rich ; that, a great, highly complex, mid hotern- 
geueons empire can bo maintained, and safely and wisely 
udministored, whore vnsit majoritioH of Iho moat ignorant classes 
of the comm unity are tho ultimate souren of all political power 
and control, finds no emuitunancn in t.li(' speeches of Fox. Iiis 
language on this subject is clear timl decisive, and it murks out 
tho true principles of tho Whig party. 

‘It wns always,’ ho said, ‘Ids wish rather to give tho Crown 
less power and the people more, whore it could be done wit li 
safety;’ and £ ho was decidedly of opinion that tho Constitution of 
lids ooiiutry was mom liahlo to bo ruined by nn increase of the 
power of tlie Crown than by nn increase of tho power of the 
people.’ Jlut, on the other hand, bo laid it down ‘ us a principle 
never to bo disparted from, that every part of tlie British 
dominion ought to [kihschh a government, in (he constitution of 
which, mmmrnliy, aristocracy, mid democracy were mutually 
blended and milted ; nor cotdd any government ho n (it one for 
British subjects to live under which did not contain its duo 
weight of aristocracy, os this is the projmr poiso of the Constitu- 
tion — tho balance that i»pudisod and moliorahsl Urn [towers of 
tho two other oxtroino branches, and gave sUibility and ilrumesH 
to tho wholo.’ * Aristocracy,' lie continued, ‘ in its true sense, 
is an indispensably necessary part of a mixed government 
under a free Constitution, and it might to bo made as essential a 
port of the Canadian Constitution as either tlie monarchical or 
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the popular branch. But aristocracy, in its true meaning, 
does not rest solely, or even mainly, upon birth. Jit Ihiglimd 
the House of Lords formed tin* aristocracy, mul it tv in- 
sisted partly of ancient families, nnrl pnrlly of peers newly 
created on aoaonnt of thnir ex tended lauded property. That 
prejudice for Ancient fiimili‘*s, and that sort, of pride which 
belonged to a nobility, wort* right to be oiuvnmigcd in a country 
like this; otherwise one grout, incentive to virtue would bo 
abolished, and tho national dignity us well ns its domestic 
interests would be diminished and weakened.’ ‘Tho British 
ILonso of Lords stands on the hereditary, known, mid acknow- 
ledged respect of tho country for parlieular institutions.’ It 
would bn folly to nlmlihli it, and exceedingly unwise to mingle 
Ulo hereditary peers with life peers, us such a measure would 
enable the Crown ‘ to overwhelm t.liu hereditary (Hterage, anil 
thus destroy the constitutional control of tho nristoemoy, in case 
thoy attempted to resist it.’ ‘ It was iuipnssiblo, however, to 
pnt on infant Constitution on the sumo footing’ as the House of 
Lords. Hereditary dignities which in uu old country would 
command universal respect, in tho colonics would bn ridiculous ; 
and the French ‘ seigneurs,’ who were the nearest, approach to a 
nobility, ‘ worn u thirty unfit., and worn not rospeotod enough, to 
bo mode kiruditary nobles.’ 

Under these circumstances, tho true method of creating in 
tiio Canadian Constitution a strung and permanent aristocratic 
balance was to seek it, not in birth, but in tbo other great 
clement of aristocracy. 1 l’roporty,’ lio said, ‘wits, and had 
over boon hold to ho, the true foundation of urisLocruey.’ Til 
order ‘to put tho freedom and stability of the Constitution 
of Canada on the strongest basis, ho proposed that the council 
should bo elective. But Iiow elective ? Not os tho members 
of tlie House of Assembly were intended to bo, but upon 
another footing. JIo proposed that the members of the council 
should not bo eligible unless thoy possessed qualifications infinitely 
higher than those who wore oligiUo to be chosen members of 
tho House of Assembly. And in like manner tho electors of 
the members of oouuoil must, possess qualifications also pro- 
portionately higher than those of tho doctors of representatives 
in tho House of Assembly. By this means thoy would have a 
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real aristocracy, chosen l>y persons of pmperi.y from among 
persona of the highest properly, aiul who would thence neces- 
sarily possess that weight, influence, and independence from 
which alone could be derived a power of guarding ugiunht any 
innovation that might he made, either by the people on the one 
part, or tho Crown on the other.’ ' A into aristocracy, ’ ho con- 
cludcd with great emphasis, ‘gave a country that sort of energy, 
that sort of Bpirit, aiul that sort of enterprise which always 
mode a country groat and happy.’ 1 

This very remarkable speech was intended hy Fox ns an 
answer to Hinuo who niriirnd him of being a mere demagogue, 
or ropuhlitiin, anil if it laid represented the general tenor of 
his speeches it would lie dillii'iilL to uniler.'itand how such an 
impression could have prevailed. The truili seems to Is?, tlmf 
his vehemence mid indi. erelion alien lH rayed him into oxpn" - 
simiH in advawii of his real aiul ileliberttto opinions, and he hnd 
strangely little of that loot in observing timeH and seasons 
Which is OHRontiul to n aiicrcshful slal'miian. As Buriat happily 
said, n very nuslerate spivrli on tho merits ofj'rotesl autism and 
'the demerits of po|iery might he dangerous and ineeiuliaiy if 
it luul been delivered when the Bunion rials worn at their 
height. Fox was |>erpehiiully expressing his graf ideation at the 
Fivnoh Ite volution at a time when Mnglish puhlin opinion 
was not only horrifiiil by iiM atrocities, but also pmiic-Mriekeii 
by the dangers to Church anil Htulo which might ensue from its 
example 5 and lm was per|>etunlly dilating on the necessity of 
reform, and on the danger of the excessive jsiwer of the Crown, 
when, in the epiiuon of the givnt mass of (ho Mnglish people, 
all tlio pnwsing dangers were from the opfiosito quarter, ills 
|»rivato letters show that he was tar from insensible to the 
horrors that were being perpetrated in France, but, through his 
indignation at what lie deemed op|n*dtu exaggerations, he gave 
no adequate oxpressieu to his feeling. Tho founding of the 
* Friends of tho 1’ooplo,’ and drey's most imfortmiuto campaign 
in favour of refonn, wi*w coulmry to the judgment of Fox, 
though I 10 confessed that he luul not the resolution todiitoourugo 
them. In his own real opinions on constitutional questions 
thoro was little tliut was exaggerated, and they often showotl a 
1 IM. Hint. Mix. 41V till, 423, 
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singularly Bound political judgment. Few persona will now 
dispute the justice of his opinion that it was inex]M'ilit‘ul, to 
introduce hereditary aristocracy into a country which hud none 
of the materials, traditions, or sentiment a out of which true 
aristocracies are formed ; and although the power of creating 
hereditary honours in Canada was reserved to Hie Crown, it wus 
never exercised. The division of French and English Canada 
may have been the best expedient under tho circumstances, 
but it ultimately led to grave disolTuctiou and dissension ; and 
the union of‘1840, which put on end to it, proved perhaps tho 
most successful measure in Canadian history. lu deference to 
the wish of Fox, Pitt consented to incrcoHo tho number of 
members in the Assembly of Lower Canada, aud to abolish tho 
appeal from Canadian law courts to the Privy Council, but 
with these exceptions the original scheme of tho Quelieo 
Government Pill was carried without alteration, 1 and it 
governed Canada till tho rebellion of 1837 aud 1838 led to the 
revised Constitution of 1840. 

There is one dinruetoristie of the Quebec Government Act 
which does not appour to have boon adverted to in debate, but 
which is peculiarly worthy of tlie attention of historians. It. is* 
the complete abandonment of till attempt to induce or compel 
Canada to contribute to the military or naval forces of the I'hnpire. 
It cannot he too dearly understood thut the essential object of 
George Grenville in hiH colonial policy was not to establish Llio 
right of the English to tax America, but to establish tlio principle 
that Amorica should contribute somolhiug to hor own military 
defence. Tho examplo of Ireland, where 15,01)0 anon were 
maintained by the local Parliament, 12,000 of whom could not be 
movad from Ireland without tho consent of tho Irish Parliament, 
while tho remainder* wore at Ihc full disposal of the liugli. Ii 
Executive, was continually before his oyes; and if lie en- 
deavoured to establish some such system in America, by monm 
of the Impoinul Parliament, it was merely because there was no 
single legislature fur tho American colonics. If, however, by 
any kind of negotiation or arnuigumiuit lie could liavo inriuml 
the colonies to undertake a part of Ihoir own military dHbuee, 
aud of the defence of tho neighbouring islands, he wuuld have 
» 31 Guo. HI o. 31. 
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been fully satisfied. It is difficult to cxiilv wife tlm degree in 
which tliu British Empire would have 1 1 * -• # ii hirrugllii-ucd if »urh 
of its more important parts n»uld lur»e b» on per moled In 
maintain a permanent ibrcn Mifficienfc to serum it from tlm 
danger of a sudden ultsirk, and perhaps, in times of extreme 
need and difficulty, to giro Nome small help In tlm parent. Stale. 
Manifold and inestimable ns are tlm advantages which Kurland 
derives from her scattered pis-vhinnH in tinm of pence, n>i 
serious statesman run fail in perceive how nanry vulnerable 
points those possessions present in time of war; Jiow grave inn \ 
he the dangers rc.ulfimr from the chsperdon ofthe national forces 
which is necessary for tlieir defence; how greatly they inrrea-n 
the tempi at inns, pretexts, and proliabdif ie» of war; how ousil} 
an attack upon them, without nn\ stllempl at annexation or 
occupation, iniglit lend to the disruption of the, empire. Tie* 
attachment of the nnU. loyal colonies to the mother count n< 
could hardly fail to he dangerously strained if they found He-Jr 
coasts invaded ami tledr towns IjoutUinleil cm aeeoimt of no 
.Imperial policy in which they laid no voiro or interest; while 
the cost, difficulties, anil dangers of colonial defence form the 
most plausible) argument of Uin. o who have ►ought to nlii mite 
England from tho (treater Britain he) r mil tlm sens. Before ihe 
American I involution, it seemed hy no menus iiiipovihlo that 
by tact and patience a system of colonial dcl'enm might have 
been established which, without imposing a Herinus harden on 
tho English colonies, would linvo rendered them practii'ally 
secure against attack’. But tho unfortunate conduct uml issue 
of tho American dispute made sunli an attempt impresihle, 
and tliu policy of Omivilln was nlmmloued. At hist, however, 
towards tlm middle of the nineteenth century au attempt 
lias boon made iu another form to realise it in {tart. England 
still undertakes the full uuvnl defence of her colonies, but she 
lion withdrawn from them all, or nearly all, tlieir Imperial 
garrisons, and they in their turn have established large 
militia and volunteer forces which art) intended at once to 
secure them from tlm possibility of successful allack, nml to 
relieve tlm mother country from the burden of tlnur military 
defence. Still later unequivocal signs appeared Mint those 
intelligent, patriotic, and vigorous com muni ties which have 
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grown up under the shadow of the British rale were not indif- 
ferent to thoir position as members of a great historic empire 
and were fully prepared to take their part in its defence. Dis- 
positions of this kind have of late years shown themselvos 
in some of the Colonial Legislatures whioh form, in an age 
of much political discouragement and scepticism, the most 
auspicious omen for the future of the empire. 

1 have now enumerated the principal measures of internal 
policy which woro carried during the years we are considering ; 
hut perhaps the most valuable port of the work of Pitt was that 
complete restoration and reorganisation of English finance 
which wo have already in part considered. The fears of bank- 
ruptcy which had pressed so heavily upon English statesmen 
in tho closing yours of the American War hod been completely 
diHpollod, and at a time when Prance was plunged in hope- 
less financial embarrassments tho English fiuancos woro steadily 
flourishing aud improving. In his Budget speech of 1700, 
Pitt was ublo to Btnto that since 178(1 only 1 ,OU(),ODOI had 
been raised in tlio form, of lean, and that, in spite of very 
considerable extraordinary expenses beyond those of a peace 
establishment, 5,184,000!. of the 3 per cent, loan had Leon, 
discharged since 1785, and annuities amounting to 200,0001- 
hnd fallen in. * Tlio country,’ ho said, ‘at this momoat is in a 
situation of prosperity fur groatar than in tho most nourishing 
period before tho Inst war.’ 

England was so fur from ruined by tho loss of America that 
the export of British manufactured goods iu the lost your 
exceeded by more tliau 3,000,0001. the average of tho six 
prosperous years whioh immediately preceded the Auioricun 
War, while the imports into British harbours were larger tliau 
iii any previous year, aud the nuiubor of ships and sailors had 
proportionately increased. 1 Tho taxation wus no doubt very 
heavy. Nearly 10,000,000!. bad boon raised during ouch of tlio 
last throe years, 1 but the wealth of tlio country was fully ablo to 
bear it, and in nearly all itB branches the rovonuo showed a 
tendency to incavase. In tho preceding year the shop tax, 
which hod proved exceeding unpopular, was repealed, and some 
other taxes were imposed to replace it, among othars a tax on 
l Pari JIM, xxvlu. 0UH-7OU. * Ibid. COS. 
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newspapers and advertisements. Tobacco, which had become 
the great article for sinnygllng, luid been IrauiJerred from tlio 
Customs to the Excise. It w\is computed that tho ruvonuo 
would gain no less than 300,000/. a year by this change, and 
several other measures luid been taken to annihilates smuggling. 

The budget of 1 791 ms in one respect less favourable, for 
tho danger of a war with Spain luid rendered necessary largo 
and rapid armaments, and an additional and exceptional ex- 
penditure of more than 2.SOO,0(J()/. had been incurred. ]hit 
in spite of this expense l'itt was able to assert that tho credit 
of tho country had never stand higher, and, unlike most of his 
predecessors, ho determined to discharge tho now debt by taxa- 
tion, spread over four years. 1 Tim ant iripat ions respecting tho 
produce of these new taxes were amply verified, and the long 
and splendid speech with which he, introduced liis budget in 
IVLruary 1792 glowed with tho richest colours of Imp* and 
exultation. It was indeed u magnificent picture of tlm growing 
prosperity of England; a noble monument of his own skill, 
both in financial statement and (Sunnciul legislation; mid, 
at tho same time, a mournful illiislratiim of the fallacy and 
imperfection that mingle with all human predictions. The 
total revenue of the country, lie raid, from January 5, 171)1, 
io January 5, 1792, w f uh- Hi, 7:10,000/., irrespectively of the newly 
imposed temporary taxes ; that of tho preceding year bail been 
10,'llK,0f)0/,, and tho average of the last four yutrs had been, 
10,212,000/. Looking back to a longer period and comparing 
the condition of the country with that of 1782, tho first year of 
peace after the American War, the revenue bad increased to the 
extent of little less than 4, 000,000/. Of this, rather more than 
1,000,000/. was due to the additional taxes which lie had irn- 
poNed; 1,000,000/. had boon gained in those articles in which 
special and separate regulations had kien made for the preven- 
tion of smuggling and other fraud; tho remainder was diffused 

1 Pari. J/Ut. xxvlii. 100l>-100ft. through tho country with un uiinx* 
In a hitter to Kir It, Knith, dmad ampler! cnciyy and nativity tmt.li In 
i'Vb. ft, 17ftl, Iioril Auckland wrote: AtfrlouUure and numufanturaK. . , . 
4 Notwit hHtimdliitf thn interruption The nuwumriw for i«,vmg ih« Inf ft ex- 
arising from tho Hrmnlah bimlni'w, ponses arc pxrsmt Ins 1 wil hunt tmuMn 
tlui miitrovonuo of 17»f) was sixteen or any apimmiit sensation In tho 
mfUlruiM, boinpf near 400,000/, mum country.* Hmy tU*u Alum, ttf 8hr 
than ever was known; iiud a dm ICntK, 11. 377. 
ipreo of opulence Is now circulating 1 
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over articles of general consumption, and was the consequence 
and the proof of the rapidly in creasing prosperity of the country. 
He showed that the imports winch in 1782, the lost year of 
the war, amounted to 9,714,0002., had increased in every suc- 
ceeding year, and amounted in 1790 to 19,130,0902. The 
total of the exports in 1782 was 12,239,0002. Alter tho 
Peace, it rose, in 1783, to 14,741,0002, and in the year 1790 it 
was 20,120,0002. The last additional doty, included in the Post 
Office Revenue, had boon imposed in 1784. In 1785, the Post 
Office yielded 238,0002. Last year it produced 338,0002. In 
tho mean time, a progress unprecedented in any former period 
had been mudu in diminishing the National Debt, and he calcu- 
lated that in fifleen years the period contemplated in tlio Act of 
1 786 would liavo arrived, when the Sinking Fund would amount 
to 4,000,0002. a year, and when its further disposition would 
liavo to ho determined by fresh legislation. Ho announced that 
he luid now a surplus of rather more than 400,0002. to disposo 
of; and lie proposed to apply it in equal proportions to the 
diminution of taxes and the reduction of debt, selecting for 
S]XHsiul diminution those taxes which weighed upon tho poorer 
classes. Tho reduction of tho debt, ho still maintained, should 
bo tlio cardinal object of linaucial policy; and not content with 
tlio very considerable steps which had boon already taken, ho 
now announced his intention to introduce a prospective law 
intended to provide a pennimont rornody against tho danger of 
future accumulations of ilubt, by onacting that every additional 
loan should be accompanied by a separate sinking fund, suffi- 
cient to pay it off in a defined number of years, and appropriated 
exclusively to that purpose. 

Ho concluded his speech in a strain of justifiable exultation. 
'The present prosperity of England,’ ho said, * was unexampled.’ 
' Tho soason of onr severe trial is at an end, and we am at 
length relieved not only from the dejection and gloom which a 
few years since hung over tho country, but from tho doubt and 
uncertainty which, oven for a considerable time after our pro- 
spects hod begun to brighten, still mingled with the hopes and 
expectations of the public. . . . As fiir as there can bo any 
reliance on human speculations, wo have tho best ground from 
the experience of tho post to look with satisfaction to the 
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present and with confidence to tlio fill nre/ Much of this 
prosperity, he said, was duo to causes which lay bvyoucl.Jhij 
sphere of political acts; to llio spontnimous enterprise und in- 
dustry of the country, and to tlio normal increase of capital ; 
hut much also must bo ascribed to tlio commercial treaty with 
Franco, aud to the wiso adjustment of tlio whole system of 
customs mid taxation on principles which hud never before been 
so well understood or so skilfully elucidated. ‘Tlio great work 
of Adum Smith, 1 ' said Pitt, ‘will, I believe, furai..h tho best 
solution to every question cm meet ed with tlio history of coni- 
merco and with the systems of political ecouoniy.* Hut uhovn 
tJi nun immediate causes of industrial prosperity lay others which 
wore still more important. Sound polities arc tlio essential con- 
dition of permanent material prosperity. The security und pro- 
sperity of England ; l lie solidity of credit; the rapid iucreui 0 of 
capital; the rapid expansion of industry, aro all ‘necessarily 
connected with tlie duration of peace, tlio continuation of which 
ou a secure and permanent footing must ever lie tlio first object 
of tho foreign policy of this country,’ and with the mainte- 
nance of a constitution in which liberty and law are indissolubly 
united; which ‘ pmet icnlly seeumi the tninquillity and welfare 
both of imlividnals mid of the public, aud provides, beyond any 
otJiur frame of government winch has evi'r existed, for the real 
and useful ends which form at once the only true foundation 
and only rational object of all political societies.’ 1 

No one can read this speech without perceiving that it was 
tho speech of a man who was pre-eminently marked out, lsitli 
by his wishes ami by bis talents, to bo a great jmaco minister. 
I’itt had, however, learnt too much from liis father to Buffer 
an exclusive attention to financial considerations to make liiin 
indifferent either to tho security or to tlio dignity of England. 
One of tho most serious dangers of modern jHipulnr politics is 
that gambling spirit which, in order to lower estimates and 
reduce taxation, leaves tho oouutry unprotected, trusting that 
tlio chapter of aooidentH will save it from attuck. Tho reduction 
of taxes is at once felt and produces an immediate reputation, 
while expenditure which in intended to guard against remote, 
contingent, and uusocn dangers seldom brings imy credit to a 
1 Pwrl. HM. xx lx. HID. 8118. 
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statesman. It iB vary possible for on English minister to go on 
year by year so starving the military and naval estimates os 
to leave the ooantry permanently exposed to invasion, without 
exciting any general popular apprehension. The wamingB of a 
few competent specialists are easily drowned; each successive 
reduction of taxation produces increased popularity, and if, owing 
to the course of politics, an invasion does not take place, writers 
are sure to arise who will maintain that the event has justified 
the wisdom of thB statesman. It would be as reasonable to argue 
that, because a house does not happen to have been bnrnt, the 
owner had shown wisdom and prudence in refusing to insure it. 
Among the many noble charnrt eristics of tlie ministry of Lord 
Palmerston, none is more deserving of admiration than the 
consistency and resolution with which lie maintained the prin- 
ciple that it iB the first duly of an English minister to provide 
lit nil costs that liiH country shall bo practically secure from the 
|K>Hsihility of a successful invasion, and shall not bo found in a 
condition of impotence if unforeseen danger Hliould suddenly 
arise. Pitt was of the sumo school, and ho novor allowod the 
uruunmmtH of tho country to sink into neglect. He was much 
improHHod with the fuel that, in 17bl and 17G2, MarOinirjuo, 
with a garrison of only 800 men, hail hold out by means of its 
fortifications for a wholo year against a largo English army, and 
that in tho last war Dominica had boon taken by the French 
merely bocauHo tho English soldiers had no fort to retire to till 
the Hoot could afford them relief. Ho accordingly carried in 
1780 an important scliomo for oxtouding tho fortifications of 
tho West Indies ; 1m at tho same time slmigtlioued the naval 
forces liolh in the East Indies and in the Mediterranean; Mid 
when, two years later, serious complications had arisen with 
Hpain, it was tho promptnoss and efiloioncy of the British naval 
force that chiefly averted Jhe danger. 

Tho dispute wan of tho sumo kind as that which had led to 
the Spanish War under Walpole. Some English moreluints hod 
begun to seek for tho Chinese market furs and ginseng, a 
vegetable largely employed for miHlieinal purposes in China, 
along the north-west coast of America, and had planted an 
English trading settlement at Nontka Sound, on Vauconvers 
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Island, near the coast of California. It was a country which 
iind been discovered by Magellan, and first seriously explored, 
by Captain Cook, and it had hitherto been entirely unoccupied 
by Europeans. The Siinninrds had never penetrated to it, but 
by virtue of a bull of Alexander VI. they claimed a sovereignty 
over all lands comprised between Capo Horn and the (50th 
degree of north latitude — in other wcrdB, the entire western 
coast both of Sonth and North America, and when after a 
considerable interval they discovered the existence of u British, 
settlement in these distant parts, they determined to suppress 
it. Two 8 punish ships of war accordingly hastened to Xoof.kn 
Sound, took possession of the British settlement, hauled down 
the British Jlag, replaced il by the flag of Sjuiin, captured four 
English vessels, and treated their crews with extreme harshness 
and indignity. 

Those events took place in the April of 1789. A few 
months later, accounts, at. first, dim and confused, but aft erwards 
more completo, arrived in Europe, and it soon appeared likely 
that tho affair would nssiime a most formidable rlioractar. 
OomplainliS wero mode on both sides. The Spanish amhusstulor 
in London was instructed to desire that tlie subjects of <1 rent 
Britain should no lunger lie allowed to trade, settle, or fish on 
the western const of America, while the English denied tho 
rights of Kpain to thiH unoccupied const, and demanded a 
restitution of tho captured vessels, with their profiortum and 
crews, an iudeinnilieaUou for tho losses they had suffered, and 
a reparation to Ids Majesty for the insult that hail boon offered 
to the British flag. The money value of tho Nootka Hound 
tnule and settlement was very small, anil certainly not sullleitnit 
to compensate for a week of war; but a question of honour and 
a question of future right of soltlomout hail boon raised, which 
could not ho siifliired to drop. Tho Spaniards answered the 
remonstrances of England by slating that the English vessels 
had hoaa already rolensod and tlieir offence condoned on the 
ground of their ignorance of tho rights of Hpaui, but they 
would give no satisfaction or indemnification ; they assorted in 
the strongest torras tlioir exclusive sovereignty over the whole 
of the western const of America, and they rapidly collected 
uiul equipped a great duct. Pill promptly replied by a general 
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iinpressni But of sailors, and by a message to Parliament asking 
for assistance to defend tlie honour and interests of the conntry. 
A vote of credit for a million was at once passed ; the Beet was put 
upon a war footing ; each party began to seek for alliances ; and 
it seemed possible that this petty dispute would lend to a general 
conflagration. Holland and Prussia were appealed to by England, 
in conformity with the late treaty of alliance. Spain, on the other 
hand, negotiated with Russia, which was now on bad terms with 
England; but she especially relied on the assistance of France, 
which was hound to hor by the treaty of 1 7G2. The Revolution 
was now r unn ing its course in that country, and the direction of 
its policy was very doubtful. Montmorin, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, appears to luwo inolineil to war, and a considerable 
party hoped that it would give a now turn to tho popular 
passions which had become so formiilublo at homo. Montmorin, 
in obedience to tho treaty of alliance, prepared a French fleet, 
but he hold an ambiguous and undecided language, aud offered 
or suggest od a French mediation. Lafayotto, whoso influence 
was at this time very grout, and who detested England, was a 
strong partisan of war, but tho Jacobi u opposition vehemently 
repudiated it. Nothing, they maintained, could be now moro 
clangorous to the Revolution, nothing would bo moro likoly to 
save tho monarchy, than a foreign war. D’Aiguillon, Robes- 
pierre, Lamotto, and aliovo all llamava, denounced the policy 
which, in order to stiflo tho Revolution, was about to plunge 
Franco into bankruptcy, and invoke tho spirit of conquest 
in opposition to tho spirit of liberty, and they desired to 
tako tho power of declaring war from tho King. Minibeau on 
other grounds was opposed to war, and it was Anally agreed 
that poaco and war should for tlio future ho voted by the 
Chamber, though only on the proposal and with tho sanction of 
the King. 1 

This decision made it certain that Franco would not assist 
Spain in tho war, and the latter country therefore fonud it 
absolutely norawsaiy to recode. A skilful negotiator, named 
Fitzlierbort, had boon sout to Madrid, and, aftor some hosi lo- 
tion, a convention was drawn up and signed in October 1790, 
whioh substantially satisfied tho English demands. It was 
1 Soe flybol, HU t. it VJSuroj/a, 1. 177-182. 
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agreed that Spain should reRtore the building* anil tract of land 
tuVan from British snhjods on Nootkn Sound and make repara- 
tion for all subsequent nets of violenco ; and the right of navi- 
gating and fishing in the Pacific Ocean, nnd making commercial 
settlements on its coasts* was secured to both nations under the 
following restrictions. British vessels w ere forbidden t o approach 
within ten sea leagues of any part of the const actually occupied 
by the Spaniards. The Spaniards and British subjects were to 
linve equal and unrestricted liberty to trade in all purls of the 
north-west of America and of the adjacent islands situated to the 
north of the settlements already occupied by Spain ; but neither 
were to form any settlement on the cast or west coasts of Mouth 
America south ward of tlui Spanish Hctthmiuuts. The success of 
this negotiation added greatly to the reputation of Pitt uml 
to the prestige of England in Europe, though tho cost of the 
episode, amounting, >lh we have seen, to nearly three millions, 
remained to lie provided for in the Budget of 1701. 

In otihrae quarters the aspect of alfairs outside England was 
menacing and disquieting. In Krplcnilior 1 7S(5 Isinl Bornwullis 
hud taken poHHoHMon of power as (lovoruoMieiieml of India. 
His administration is memorable in ludiiin history for many 
important internal reforms, atul especially for a settlement of 
luud ownership uml land taxation, which has been a fertile 
source of controversy to our own day. It is also memorable for 
one of the most formidable nutivo wars in which England hits 
ever Ixieu engaged. We have seen, in a former volume, tho long, 
desperate, and doubtful conflict which Uydcr Ali, the Multan 
of Mysore, hud waged against tho jsiwer of England, and wo 
havo seen also that after his death it was continued for a year 
by his son Tippoo Kuhib, with such indecisive results that tho 
Peace of Mungulore, which terminated It in 1784, loft, both of 
the contondiug parties tho wholo territory they had possessed 
before the war begun. In 1700, an attack which Tippoo Huhib 
hod made some months before, upon tho Jlujuh of Truvuricora, 
who was allied with tho English, again brought the old anta- 
gonists into the field. Tlio English wore assisted by power- 
ful native alliances, but the war wus conducted by Tippoo with 
extraordinary courage and ability, ami it wus marked by several 
vicissitudes. At first the English carried everything before 

VW., v. * 
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them, but they encountered a serious reverse at a place called 
Sattimungul, and several well-fought conflicts in the latter part 
of 1790 left the fortunes oftho war still divided and ambiguous. 
Tippoo Sahib brought armies of more than forty thousand men 
into the field, and he showed no inconsiderable skill in strategy. 
Cornwallis commanded the English in person during the greater 
part of the war, and after several bloody and obstmnto battles, 
which it is not necossary here to describe, he succeeded, in 
March 1702, in bringing it to a complete and glorious termina- 
tion. Seringnpatam, the capital of Mysore, was invested and 
reduced to extremities, and Tippoo Sahib was obliged to sigu a 
ponce, surrendering half his dominions to the allies, paying a 
suni of more than four millions sterling in compensation for tlio 
war, releasing all his prisoners of war, and giving up two of his 
throe sons as hostages to the English. 

In Europe, foreign politics had long Lenn obscured and 
troubled by the ambition of Catherine IT. This eMrnnnlmary 
woman, the dunghler of a poor Prussian prince, }|sul obluinoil, 
by flio deposition and murder of her husband in I7U2, a wider 
and morn p<*rfnci. range of absolute authority than any other 
European sovereign, and, in spile of a levity and a caprice whieli 
were tlm despair of foreign statesmen and diplomatists, and 
which oil m induced them greatly to underrate hor capacities, 1 
her reign wtw one of the greatest and most successful in the 
eighleotith century. Assimilating with oxtmordinary rapidity 
the noblest political ideas of the most advanced thinkers of her 
times thoroughly conversant with their writings in a count ry 
where serious study was almost un known, 1 enlightened, tolerant 
and generous, good-natured and forgiving almost to a fault, u 
warm ami steady friend, delighting in the happiness of Uiiimi 
who were immediately about her, 8 perfectly free from all kinds 
of superstition, and perfectly uudassded by the unrealities nml 

1 Hho, o.r., tho ourlims lot tow inrapiiblo of pursuing nny nnn line* of 
of Sir J. Harris in the Malm cult ury fioltuy by Hyslnm, or tlinmyli lumber 
(tomtjwiufnuw. That very able nml unhupaHMoncHl mloulutlon of 
diplomatic b, while nckrunvlcKlglng hituroHts. 

tlittt Catherine! was a woman of gnuA 8 Kuo Urn very emphatic? renin it* 
talents, groat txmrnge, nnrl some- of that most wwipetent judge, tho 
times of mat resolution, evidently J'rimseHH Ihiwihkuw.-. Mmom of ths 
bellovod that hnr KiioeaHHCH wen* in a VrUmm lUmhhm (edited by Mrs. 
law* measure those of a far lunate nradfoiil), i. IS, 

gambler, and that she was wholly " Much KfuhL hns bnun llm.wu 
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conventionalities of her position,— she retained, amid all the 
excesses of an abandoned and shameless life, a strange power of 
wisely measuring and employing the capacities of men, and 
of pursuing, with rare political judgment and indomitable re- 
solution, certain great Iiiusm of policy. In a few years slm 
made the dreams of Peter the CJreat all but a reality. The in- 
ternal administration of Russia in nearly all its brandies was 
reformed. Anew coda of legislation was established ; torture 
was abolished; religious toleration was extended ; hospitals and 
other institutions of benevolence wore oxiensivuly founded; 
measures were taken to encourage the arts and sciences, and 
improve agriculture; the army and navy were reorganised; 
an attempt was even made to form a third estate, and at the 
sumo time a skilful, ambitious, and perfectly unscrupulous 
foreign policy gave the Empress a complete ascendancy in 
Northern and Eastern Europe. e J cams to IluHsiu,’ she .once 
saicl, ‘ a poor girl; Russia has dowered me richly, but I have 
paid her back with Azof, the Crimen, ami the Ukraine/ In 
1772, by the first iniquitous partition of Poland, sho acquired 
a territory comprising an anna of 2,500 geographical square 
miles, and a population of about one and a half millions ; and 
by steadily maintaining anarchy in the remainder of the king- 
dom she prepared tlio way for its future downfall. In 1774 she 
terminated her first Turkish War by the Treaty of Kaiiiardji, 
which severed the Crimea from Turkey, constituted it into a 
separate khanate, and, beside some accession of territory, gave 
Russia a protectorate over Creek Christians at Constantinople 
and admitted Russian commerce to the Block Boa. 

In the beginning of 1784 she took another gigantic stride, 
and without a war sho succeeded in incorporating the whole of 


on. these aides of the character 
of Catherine by tho rm*nt publi- 
cation of her very confidential cor- 
respondence with Qrimra. One pas- 
sage I must quote m an IlluHtm- 
tion. The Emrummi (she is writing 
in 1791) com plains to Grimm Unit 
she to getting so old that them ore 
families about her of whom she Ms 
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the Crimea in the Russian Empire. Her position in the war 
which grew out of the American Revolution was beyond com- 
parison the proudest in Europe, for her help was equally and 
almost abjectly courted by both sides j while, as the originator 
of the armed neutrality, she placed herself at the Wrl of the 
neutral Powers. Her commercial treaty with England in 17CG, 
with Denmark in 1782, with Austria in 1785, and with France 
in 1787 increased her influence and power; and now her groat 
objeotwas the total destruction of the Turkish Empire, the parti- 
tion of its 1 erritory, and the construction of a Greek empire, 
which would be subservient to her iuflaence. 

The policy was not altogether a new one. Turkey, Cathe- 
rine once said, is tho natural enomy of Russia, os Franco is of 
England ; and the gradual extension of Russian dominion along 
the shores of the Black Rea toward tho Mediterranean hail 
boon, from the flays of Peter the Groat, a favourite object of 
Knssian policy. By the conquest, iu J (JOG, of tho strong fortress 
and port of Azof, by tho fortification of tbo port of Taganrog ou 
the Black Son, and by the commencemout of a Black Son fleet., 
Peter himself luul done much for itH accuinplishmont; but a 
few years biter a great, Russian defeat in Moldavia undid the 
work, and in 1711 the Peace of tlio Truth deprived him of nil 
that in IliiH quarter lie luul won. The campaigns of Munich 
between 17:10 and 1789 gave the Russians for a time Azof mid 
Ocmkow, nucl complete dominion over Moldavia, and a Runsiau 
army penetrated into the Crimea ; but, at the Peace of Belgrade 
in 17119 tho bide was again roll oil back. With tho exception of 
Azof, whieli was deprived of its fortifications, Russia retained 
scarcely a vestigo of her Turkish conquests ; and an article of 
tho pence specially forbade the formation of a Russian fleet, iu 
the Black Sea. The struggle between the two rivals wiw net, 
renewed till the war of Onlhcrino, and it, was at this time that the 
project of making serious use of Greek discontent seems first 
to Lava arisen. 1 The Orlofls, whose star was then in tlm ascen- 
dant, warmly supported it,; and a Russian fleet from the 
Baltic, commanded by Alexis OrlelT, the murderer of Peter [II., 

1 Soma dlfflit ooumuutanllrms ru-ur tn have luul jnmah Importance, 
hul bef an bona kopt, up >ni( wish tlio Hno ftorol, /m Qiirnhim tl' Orient an 
ltiunaaiu sad the (lieuk prlosln unitor X Vtll m tlirlr, pp. 1 1, Ik. 

Xuiklih rule, but they do not up- 
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entered the Mediterranean iu 1770, defeated a Turkish lie eh 
at Soio, burned it at Tclmsme near the Bay of Smyrna, and 
provoked in tho Moron some abortive but bloody risings, which 
were savagely repressed. Tho oxpulsiou of the Mohammedans 
from Europo, which had long boen the favourite dream of 
Christian fanaticism, now somewhat strangely found its warmest 
advocate in Voltaire, who, in letters both to Catherine and 
to Trndorick, set forth tho iudupeudonco of Graeco and tho 
partition of the oilier Ottoman dominions in Europe os 1,1m 
noblest objects for their ambition. Tn a little work, called 
• lie Tocsin den Rom,’ which was written in 1771, he ou- 
deavoureil to overcome the opinion of Maria Theresa, and 
to enlist her services in tho cause. If the Continental 
Christian Towers would only, ho said, lay asido for a short time 
their jealousies and join against the Turkish burlmriunH, a 
single campaign would undoubtedly giro Bosnia and Bulgaria 
to Austria, while the victorious armies of Cuthorino would 
march upon ConsUtiiitiunplo. Tho project of establishing a 
Greek empire which would bo practically dependent on Russia 
was passionately adopted by Potemkin, who fur many years 
had tho greatest inlluenco over Russian foreign policy, anil 
in tho latt'iir years of his life it was almost tho only object at 
whirl] ho aimed. 

Thu attitude of other nations on tho Hostern question 
presents some singular contrasts. Titan tho time when 
Tnuiuis I. defied tho theological passions and prejudices of 
Europo by allying liimsolf with tho Turks, Trance had 
usually openly or secretly fuvounid them, and she hod gra- 
dually obtained the greater part of tho Levant trade, which 
was ono of tho chief elements of tho prosperity of Marseilles. 
To Russia hIlq was almost always hostile. As tho loading 
Continental Power site was keenly sonsiblo to the dangers 
of Russian ambition and aggression. Klio usually inspired 
the anti- Russian party at •Constantinople, at Ktorkliolin, and 
in X’olund; and tint complete temporary eclipse of Trench in- 
iluenco that followed tho fall of Choisoul was one of tho chief 
causes of that grout orimo and calamity, the first partition 
of Poland. Ah the lending Mediterranean Power, Trance was 
especially interested in protecting Turkey, end slu* was quit* 
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resolved that Russia should obtain no footing in the southern 
seas. 

England, on the othor hand, during the greater part of Ilia 
eighteenth century was closely allied to Russia, both commer- 
cially and politically. Her commerce with Russia was ex- 
tremely profitable. She brought to her tho goods of the Indies 
and of Western Europe, and received in return the maritime 
stores that were essential to her fleet. Politically, English 
statesmen, who were mainly governed by jealousy of Prance, 
. looted upon Russia as a great counterpoise io that State, and saw 
with pleasure tho very considerable pari, which in the eighteenth 
century she had begun to lake in Western politics. In 17CC 
Chatham made an earnest, 1 hough unsuccessful, attempt to form 
a Northern Alliance of Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain to 
counteract the family compact of tho House of Bourbon . 1 Jn 
1770, when a Russian fleet for the first time appeared with- 
hostile intent ions in the Mfulilorruncau, Choistml proposer! to 
despatch a French fleet to destroy it, and Spain would probably 
have supported him 5 but England interposed in this very 
critical moment of the Eastern question, and informed I lie 
cabinets of Versailles and Madrid that she would regard any 
attempt to arrest the progress of the Russian fleet as an act of 
hostility to herself . 2 Three years later, when tho wsir against 
the Turks was at its height, Oliatham wrote to Hholburno: 
‘Your lordship well knows I am quite a Russ, I trust the 
Ot.loman will pull down the House of Bourbon in Iuh fall ;’ 3 
and ho always maintained that it ought to he an essential part# 
of English foreign policy to enter into no kind of connection 
with tho Turks . 4 In 1781, when England was reduced to 
almost the lowest, state of depression by the American War ami 
by tho hostility of Franco, S|wiiii, and Holland, she endeavoured 
to purchase the medial ion and assistance of Russia by oiler ing 
a perpetual defensive alliance and the island of Minorca, which 
would have given her a secure position in the Mediterranean ; 
but after much hesitation, and contrary to the advice of Fotem- 

1 Chatham (kurmimdrtm t lii. J\di(huo dr tout let Minot t do 
30-32, 36, 87, 79, ««, 174, 170, Vtiurn^ ii. 1 74. 

* MalmeahuryV Diarfrt and Cor* * C.huthtm Com^wndtnrr^ iv. 
rrtpondm *•*, i. 286 ; //W. VtKi. 

oj Modem Jsiurojpr f iv. 207 j S^ur, 4 Itorf, Hitt, \xix, 3a, 
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kin, Catherine reject oil an offm- which would have probably 
involved her in an immediate war. 1 The resent meat produced 
in England by this refusal, and by the unfriendly conduct of 
RuHaiu in the matter of the armed neutrality, was stdl further 
increased by the crushing duties which Russia imposed, in 17Sfi, 
on most articles of llritish produce, and by a navigation law 
which, in the same year, cut off the profitable carrying trade 
botwoeu Russia and Southern Europe, which harl hitherto been 
enjoyed by Hritisli vessels.® Si ill the permanent policy of 
England and Franco remained unchanged. In 17R:> and 17HI, 
when Russia took compleiu possession of Hie Crimea, Franco 
strongly and earnestly remonstrated; England used her politi- 
cal inlluence sleadily in favour of Russian aggrandisement; and 
it. was probably in a large degree owing tu that iufiiiuuco that 
Russia was able without a war with Franco to establish at. 
•Sebastopol her ascendency on the (thick Sea, 3 

The annexation of the Crimea was chiefly accomplished 
during the brief periml of Uio Coalition Ministry, and Fox, who 
then directed English foreign affairs, showed himself as Russian 


I Miilimttljury'fl Dhmr* and ('or* 
vmiMHdnnw* 1 . IMfi* IWM, J7II -JI7J, 

\m 102, m 

II Mucpheisrm's AnnafB of Com- 
mmr t iv. Its, Mi. 

8 On Juno JO, 17SJ, Harris wrntu 
from Hi.. LVImbuig: ‘Tin* KiimrirurVi 
cnimminioaihm of lilh having formed 
an alliance wit h Russia, aiirl of this 
Empress's intentions on thu <Jrimru, 
to Prance, lias produce! a strong 
representation fiom Unit (ionrt to 
this, in which, after expressing di- 
rectly Hum surprise at her Imperial 
Majesty's Htill forming new claims mi 
tlio Turks, and indirectly denying 
the justness uf their claims, the 
King of Franco makes a. tendm of his 
Mediation . . . pointing out Urn un- 
i*i*rtainty of 111 a success of war, mid 
1 Im serious and 4 hmaloulabio' enn- 
Hoq uoticoH with which liar persisting 
in this measure may bo attended. . . . 
Tho Empress is nxooedhitfly finery.’ 
Eight weeks latar, having received 
instructions from England, J Farris 
u ‘ported to Fox Ids eoinfersnt Ions 
wfl.li Uussian ministers about, tho 
annexation or tlio (Yimou mid tho 
altitude of Fiauuc. *1 confined my* 


self to such general observations as 
naluially present themselves on sueli 
an occasion, ruid endeavoured to 
make tlmin tool that, fntiuued hy a 
long and oxitousKe war, tlio services 
my l‘«mrt could render her fnifiemd 
Majesty by a strong exertion of its 
IMilitl ml influence would bo both 
more ollliraclous and morn agreeable 
than any others, however well dis- 
posed wo might bo to employ thorn 
in In r lsilialf. 1 must, in justice to 
tho Uussian ministers, say that limy 
admitted entirely those ideas, entered 
In Urn most proper manner ink> our 
situation, and jrave mo dourly to 
understand Hint, unless either or tho 
bourbon Courts should take suoli 
stcjis as would directly attack our 
interests, the Empress did not exneet 
more from us thun what, we had done 
for her in the last Turkish War. On 
Sunday, previously to my taking 
lua vo, tlio Vloe-Uliiineellor told me 
tlmt ho luul her Imperial Majesty's 
orders to express tlio wannest grati- 
tude for this undoubted mark of thu 
King's attention to the liuerest* of 
her Empire.' Malmesbury's tiUurm 
ami ('orrtnjtomit air, iu is, f>B, 
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as Chatham lad been. fi My system of foreign politics,’ he 
■wrote to Hams, c is deeply rooted. Alliances with the Northern 
Powers ever have been, and ever will be, the system of every 
enlightened Englishman.* 1 His favourite policy, he said, was an 
alliance of England with Prussia, Denmark, and Bussia ; but if 
the dissension between Bussia and Prussia rendered this im- 
possible, he was prepared to enter into an alliance with Den- 
mark, Bussia, and the Emperor. 8 One of the reproaches which 
Fox brought against Shelburne was that he appeared at this 
time to prefer a French to a Northern alliance, and that he was 
believed to share the views of Yergennes about the Eastern 
question. 3 

What those views were may be gathered from a very 
remarkable confidential paper on the dangers impending in 
Eastern Europe, which was drawn up by Yergennes in October 
1782, shortly before the termination of the American War, for 
the instruction of Montmorin, who was then French ambassador 
at Madrid. The Emperor and the King of Prussia, lie said, 
were competing fortho favour of Cullinrino, and although Russia 
was at this time occupied with troubles in the Crimea, it was 
probable that those very troubles might lead in the near future 
to most serious dangers. If the three Powers should ever 
agree to give a mortal blow to the Turks, Franco would mm 
bitterly regret that she had been unable te prevent it. If an 
active and enlightened Power obtained possession of the Eastern 
provinces which touched the Adriatic, she would soon become 
f ho mistress of Italy, and thoro would be a total change in the 
[Jontiuental system and in the balance of power. France alone 
was not strong enough to oppose it, hut Franco and England 
united might do so, audit was plainly lor the interest of England 
also, that the balance of power in Europe should not be over- 
turned. For these reasons Vergenues considered that it was of 
great importance to Franco that the war with England should 
bo spoodily terminated, and that the latter Power should not bo 
so weakened or so hopelessly alienated as to bo unable or 

* MalmoAbniy'ii Diarfr* and thrm* flit*. xx ; r< 6ft, 

$ tmdanoflt II. 40. Hori, too, bin own 9 Maltmwlmry’H it 51, 52. 

►frikfatf account of hi* pnliry jit Hie 1 Ibid. it. 50, 51, 54. 

rimoof tho annotation o£ IJio Unmoa. 
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unwilling to co- operate with France in maintaining the European 
Continental Systran . 1 

A triple alliance of Itnssia, Prussia, and the Emperor for the 
partition of Turkey, which Yergenncs so greatly feared, and which 
Voltaire had dono his best to effect, seemed at one time very 
probable. In 1750 such an alliance had actually been pro- 
posed by Russia, and in 1772, when the partition of Poland was 
impending, Austria had suggested the partial dismemberment 
of Turkey. It was a suggestion of aggravated treachery, for 
scarcely a year had passed since Austria had allied lierseif with 
Turkey, had promised to obtain tho restoration of the territory 
which Russia had invaded, and hnd received a considerable 
Turkish subsidy.* Frederick tlio Great., however, entirely re- 
jected this policy. ITo calculated that Turkish assistance 
might, bo very useful to Prussia in a war either with Husain 
or with Austria, and that another field of spoliati on might lx* 
more easily and more profitably secured. In tho beginning of 
the reign of Catherine lie had berm lier close ally, and ho spared 
no Jlattery to win her favour and no ox]k*iiho to secure her 
counsellors. Count Panin was especially at tho head of tint 
Prussian party at St.. Petersburg, and tin* alliance bad two con- 
sequences of great importance. The first jinrtitiou of Poland was 
mainly due to Frederick and Catherine, for all.liougli, when it 
had heroine inevitable, Maria Theresa reluctantly acquiesced in 
it. and consent, ed to accept a portion of tho turrit nry, the whole 
initiative lay with the other two conspirators. It ih difficult to 
exaggerate tho extent to which it shook tho political system, 
lowered tin* public morals, atul weakened the public law of 
Europe, for it. was an example of Btrong 1 Wore conspiring to 
plunder a feeble Power, with no more regard for honour, or 
honesty, or Min men* decency of appearances than is shown by 

1 Clmmirt, T/i»t. rie fAo/im mu* 1783, but, Pox pmumntorily declined. 

tifXHc Hr la iranwtt >!<• f.i manr/in, Hi. - Pari, tint, xxix. 03. It is mm of 

$33. Asajing itf ViirsmmoN i*n lire ninny proof* of tlm ronuirkstili* 

tho Kutum quoMiinn is niisirtesl to invsaleneo nf this Fromili staUiHinmi, 

have family struck JowipU 1 1. : < Uno dial hn hurl cixprnssod Ills nlnrin 

I«irUUna do 1 'Umpire Ottoman n'ost during tlio Turkish War of I7BII le-.t, 

I«w (UOkiUo, inalu jo no vols \m la that war should load to a partition of 

isrtntsmsatuiri pour Constantinople.’— Poland— n limitation which win, per* 

Am<M«ad Oirm/miutamv, 1, 331. Vur* tacitly verified by tlio event. Hen 

cemnHS bad proposed to Fox to Join Horel, Qinafbnd' Orient, nit X VUI»* 

lilm In bis wmonstwmrn to Russia tUvb, p, 37. , 

apaiiifei. tlio seta urn of lliu Crimea In » Ibid, pp, 48 Cl, yus, 313, 317. 
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n burglar or a footpail. The Prussian alhance had also a very 
serious and persistent influence in alienating Russia from Eng- 
land during the very critical years of the American struggle, 
for Frederick, from the time when he was deserted by Lord Bute, 
looked upon England with a more than political malevolence. 
On the other hand, the alliance gave Russia no assistance in her 
projects upon Turkey, while Maria Theresa, as sovereign of 
Austria and Hungary, was vitally interested in preventing 
a Russian ascendency in Eastern Europe. In Catherine s 
Jirst Turkish War the Russians occupied Moldavia and Walla- 
cliia, but the Austrians at once prepared to ally themselves 
with l.lje Turks, and these provinces were in consequence 
relinquished. 

r llio death of Maria Theresa in* 1 780 and the accession nf 
Joseph II. to his full power gave a complete change to Eastern 
politics. The character of Joseph is a curious study. lie was 
undoubtedly superior in intelligence to the average of European 
liionurehs ; ho was as exemplary as his mother in tlio industry 
with which ho devoted himself Lo the duties nf his olliru, anil lie 
bad a most real desire to leave the world better than lie found 
it. ; but a deplorable want of sound judgment., of moral scruple, 
und of firmness and persist ency of will, made him at once one of 
the most dangerous and moat unfortunate sovereigns of Jim 
time. Ambitious, fund of power, and at the same time fever- 
ishly restless and impatient, his mind was in the highest degree 
susceptible to the political ideas that were flouting through 
the intellectual atmosphere of Europe, rind lie was an invete- 
rate dreamer of dreams. Largo, comprehensive, and startling 
Hellenics uf policy— radical changes in institutions, manners, 
tendencies, habits, and traditions — had for him an irresistible 
fnseinatioti; and when In’) saw, or thought he saw, the bourne to 
which pnlilieal forces were tending, it. was his natural impulse 
to endeavour to attain it. at once. Homot-imes skilful in design- 
ing, hut never skilful in executing, the BureaHiu of Frederick, 
that Joseph always took the second step before lie had lukentlio 
iirst, was well justified. What, obstacles traditions, prejudices, 
manners, settled beliefs and tones of thought place in the path 
of the most powerful reformer — how necessary it. is even for a 
despotic sovePcign to Consult times and seasons, and to seek in 
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liis reforms for tlio line of least resistance — Joseph, never under- 
stood, and the result was that his policy in neurly all lto 
parts was a deplorable failure. In foreign affairs it consisted 
chiefly of daring and adventurous enterprises, rashly under- 
taken and fitfully and irresolutely conducted. In domestic 
affairs it consisted partly of great reforms in perfect accordance 
with the most enlightened political speculation of his time, but 
forced into a precipitate maturity, with no regard for the habifs, 
wishes, and prejudices of his subjects, and partly of a series 
of unjustifiable attempts to destroy the rest mints which, in some 
parts of his dominions, custom and law had imposed upon his 
authority. 

Tn 1 780 ho first met Datlierinn in Poland, and lift all mvarda 
accompanied her tn fit. Petersburg. His object was to weaken 
1 lie Prussian influcncn, and in this ho succeeded ; but 1m soon 
fell under the spoil of the groat Empress, and bis romant ic 
nature caught up with eagerness Volta ire’s idea of a (Ireek 
empire anil a partition of Turkey. In 1 7811, in direct opposi- 
tion to the sottled policy of Austria, and especially to t.li« policy 
of his mother during the last Turkish War, ho assisted with nil 
his influence the Russians in acquiring the Crimea, and oven 
sent on army to the frontier to intimidate tlio Turks. 1 The 
death of Panin in 178JJ, anil t.lio death of Frederick the Great 
in Augusli 1 7KIJ, strengthened the alliance, and in 1787 Joseph 
accompanied Catherine in her triumphant journey to Kherson 
and the Crimea. The determination to revive a (Ireek em- 
pire at Constantinople was no longer concealed. Catherine 
hud already named her second grandson Constantino, clothed 
him iu Creek dress, procured Creek nurses to instruet him in 
tlio language of bis future subjects, ordered a medal to lie 
struck representing on ono side the head of tlio young Prince 
and on the oilier a cross iu the clouds, from which a flash of 
lightning descended upon file inosque of fit. Hopliia.® Tim 
Turkish names of the nowly acquired territory on the Week 
Hoe were aliolishcd, and their Greek names revived, A great 
body of troops was collected to welcoiuo tho Empress. Afi 
Kherson slid made hor public ontry through a magnificent, arch, 
which boro tho inscription, ‘Tho way to Hy/anf imri,' sud ut 
1 Con's llnunc Atwtrie, U, MW, Mil. ‘ » ilmL ti. fwl. 
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Sebastopol slie reviewed the considerable Russian fleet which 
now rode triumphantly upon the waters of the Euxine. 

Throughout the Turkish Empire, Russian agents were in- 
cessantly employed in preparing the way for the intended 
enterprise. They excited, or assisted, an insurrection which 
lmd broken out in Egypt They steadily sowed dissension in 
Greece. The Hospndar of Moldavia hud long been in the pay 
of tho Courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna, and when his 
treachery was discovered, ho fled to Russian territory and tho 
Empress refused to surrender him. Russian consuls wore tho 
special centres of inlriguo, and the Government insisted on 
establishing one at Varna, within 120 miles of Const aulmople. 
There were constant complaints of injustices done to Turkish 
commerce, of violences done to Turkish sailors, and no redress 
could be obtained. Demands were now put forward by Russia 
for a total renunciation of Turkish sovereignty o\or fjnurgia; 
for the surrender of Bessarabia, on tho ground that it had 
once 1 ml on god to tho Tartar khans,* for 1.1m establishment of 
hereditary governors in Moldavia and Wallachia, which would 
have niacin these provinces virtually independent, of the Porte. 1 

As early as 17813 the Multan had issued an address to tho 
Mohammedan world describing in touching and eloquent terms 
the seizure of tho Crimea in time of peace,* the steady encroach- 
ments of Russia on tho Black Sea coast; the attempts or Rus- 
sian agents to withdraw Turkish vassals from Turkish rule ami 
to produce insurrection among tho boys of Egypt; and be had 
warned true believers that a struggle was at baud, when their 
. religion and all Unit was dear to them would bo at stake.* The 
condition of Europe seemed in tho highest degree unfavour- 
able to them. Poland was now perfectly tranquil, and was 
likely to afford no assistance and no diversion, and Franco 
could no longer bo counted on as a friend, and might possibly 
even bo feared as an enemy. There was, indeed, a party in the 
.French ministry who contended, in accordance with the ideas 
of VergcmiOH, that it was an essential French interest to join 
with England fur the preservation of the Turkish Empire,* but 

1 Roe Arnval RegiMcr, 1788, pp. * A upland C^m'Hjjanticnoe, i,m 
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other counsels seemed likely 1 o prevail. In October 1787, Pitt 
wrote confidentially tn Eden, who was iheu envoy in Prance, 
asking whether there was any founclal ion for the idcu prevalent 
at Paris, that Franco, instead of supporting Turkey, was medi- 
tating a junction with Austria and Russia, and ho intimated 
that such a policy might drug England into tho Eastern ques- 
tion, in which she desired to take nn part,. 1 Soon aflcr, alarm- 
ing intelligence was received from St. Petersburg of French 
negotiations in that city with the object of firming n triple 
alliance of Franco, Austria, and Russia against Turkey, and 
there were rumours that Franco might possibly he bribed bv 
the possession of Eg\ pt.. s She appears in truth to have been 
undecided and divided on the Eastern question, bnl on other 
grounds very desirous of the friendship of Russia. The close 
union of England, Prussia, and Holland naturally inclined her 
in that direction, ami it was a significant fact that Russia 
refused to renew her cmnmereial treaty with England, which 
expired in I7H(», and a few months later negotiated ouo with 
France.* Tho poliey of the Emperor was not doubtful, and 
it was certain to ho hostile hi Turkey. For a long period 
them had been formal and perfect peace between tho two 
Empires, a,ml the Turks hud fulfilled their treaty obligations 
with the most scrupulous ami honourable fidelity. During the 
whole of tho long anil oflru moHt disastrous war of Maria 
Theresa, when the I Inline of Austria had been reduces! to the 
most desperate straits, when Hungary had been again ami 
again left open ami mi probated, the Turks had never suffered 
either cupidity, or fanaticism, or a desire to regain thoir ancient 
power, or llm example of fllirisliun princes, to persuade them 
to break their plighted word or to attack their defenceless 
neighbour. Tlioir reward was that, wilhoufc a slimlow of pro- 
voention ami through mere greed of territory, tho son of Maria 
Theresa was now preparing to inviulo them. 

It was evident, that tho cloud which was gathering must, 
soon hurst,. Thousands of Tartars, driven homeless ami ruined 
from tho depopulated plains of tho Orirmui, spread Hut ilmim of 
Imlignntlon tlmnigh the Mussulman population, and the riiaiii- 

* MncitlHrsenV* AhmIi of Cum- 
mme, H\ 1 10. 
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fest provocation of the proceedings of the Empress in the 
Crimea, and the new Russian demands that were sent to Con- 
stantinople, still further increased it. The Turks met the 
dangor like a military and semi-barbarous people. They re- 
jected absolutely and haughtily the Russian demands; they 
made a counter-demand for the restoration of the Crimea ; they 
imprisoned the Russian ambassador; and in August 1787 they 
declared war against Russia. 

It was a bold step, and it soon involved half Europe in war. 
France, indeed, declared her determination to be neutral; she 
announced that she would throw no obstacles in the way of 
a Russian fleet in tho Mediterranean ; she made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at mediation, and for a few months tho struggle 
was confined to tho two original combatants. It consisted 
chiefly of wholly unsuccessful attacks by the Turks on Kinbnm, 
which guards the mouth of the Dnieper, and which was de- 
fended with great skill by Huyvarrow. But in February 1788, 
Joseph, having com] deled liis preparations, declared war against 
tho Porto, and immense forces, both of Auslrimis and Russians, 
streamed across tho frontier. In the war between the Rus- 
sians and Turks in 1788 the former worn almost uniformly 
successful. The chief events wore the total defeat by the 
Russians of a Turkish fleet in the Liman, and especially 
the capture of Oczakow by Potemkin. Tho siege lasted from 
July to December. Both the attack and tho defence were 
carried on with extraordinary resolution; but the Russians 
had almost relinquished their enterprise in despair, when 
a stray shell blowing up a magazine made the fortifications 
untenable, and the town was taken, after a scene of appalling 
earn ago. 

On tho Austrian side, however, the course of events was 
very chequered. Up to this period, tho eighteenth century 
had proved exceed i ugly disastrous to the position and influence 
of Austria in Kurupo. in the beginning of tho century, Prus- 
sia was not yet a kingdom, mid Russia scarcely counted in 
Western politics; but both of these nations had now grown 
into military Powers of the first rank. France had experienced 
many vicissitudes, hut she had at, least consolidated her terri* 
lory by acquiring the important Duchy of Uirmivic; she hud 
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put an end to tho chief peril that menaced her by severing 
Spain from the Austrian dominions and establishing a branch of 
tho House of Bourbon on tho Spanish throne; she had Htill 
farther strengthened her connection with Spain by tho family 
compact of 1701 ; sho was a great homogeneous kingdom 
situated amid weak and dependent States, and if signs of docar 
denco and danger might now be traced, they were at least half 
concealed by the brilliant empire which French literature and 
ideas exercised over tho world. But the House of Austria 
during this long period hud gained nothing of importance, 
except a sect ion of Poland; it laid lost Spain and Naples anil 
Sicily, Belgrade and Silesia, Purina, Placentia,, (Jimxlullii and 
a part of Lombardy; and a groat part of the vast hereditary 
dominions which it retained were m scattered, isolated, and de- 
fenceless that they were rather a. source of weakness than of 
strcnglh. On the side of Turkey tho vicissitudes of Austriaa 
power hwl been peculiarly galling to statesmen at Vienna, The 
great victories of Kngene and tho Peace of Pussumwitn in 
1713 hail given Austria, Belgrade, Tellies war, the nnmia(,aud 
a pari, of Serviu and VVallaehia as far as the Alula. Hut. Ilm 
war of 1 7H fi had been disastrouH to Austria, ami at the Peace of 
Belgrade in 1739 she lost everything, except the I hi mint, which 
tho I’eiu'o of PusHurowilH had given her. 

To the Turkish War the Kinpcmr looked fir compensation 
for the losses of his House, and ho hail hopes of aei|uiriiig nob 
only Bosnia and Hervin, hut also Moldavia and Wallaeliia, and 
1 lias extending Ids borders to the Dniester. The army ho 
brought into the lield was estimated at not less than 200,000 
men, with 2,000 piece's of arlillriy; but partly through great 
(lilalorinoss and indecision, and partly through the excessive 
prolongation of his line of operations, he Directed nothing this 
year at ull commciiMimtn wit h tho magnitude of his pro|mra- 
tions. Loudon and the Prince of Coburg succeeded indeed, at 
great cost) of life, in eupl tiring several important fortresses, anil 
at t,iio close of the year a large part of Moldavia was in the 
hands of tho Austrians; hut, on the other hand, two wholly un- 
successful attnmpls*— into of them before (lie declaration of war - 
were imulo to rapture Belgrade. A victorious Turkish army 
devastated n great part of the country near the I tun nut. More 
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than one Turkish governor who had seemed to waver in liis 
allegiance turned finally against the Austrians, and in Sep- 
tember a successful attack was made on the comp of Joseph 
near Slatina. The Emperor fled precipitately by night, leaving 
4,000 men on the field, and a great part of his baggage and 
artillery in the hands of the enemy; his hopes of making a 
military reputation were blasted, and he returned to Vienna 
disenchanted and profoundly discouraged, carrying with him 
the seeds of a mortal illness. 

Difficulties and discouragements were indeed multiplying 
rapidly round his path — the refusal of Poland to suffer Imperial 
troops to march through her territory ; the refusal of the Re- 
public of Venice to join in the league against Turkey or to 
depart from the strictest neutrality; the refusal of the King of 
Piedmont to allow any recruiting in his dominions; the failure 
of an attempt to negotiate an Imperial loan In 1.1m Low Coun- 
tries; the formidable discontents that had shown themselves in 
Hungary, where Joseph had subverted the ancient Constitu- 
tion; the spreading insurrection in Austrian Flanders, which 
threatened dangers of the gravest kind. Potemkin was hostile 
to tlie Austrian alliance, and lost no occasion of ridiculing this 
defensive system of his ally, and the Emperor was soon made 
aware that Russia was resolved under no possible oircimistunreH 
to suffer him to retain Moldavia and Walladiin. 1 It had be- 
come evident, from the powers of resistance displayed by the 
Turks, that a Creek empire at Constantinople was a distant 
dream, but a less ambitious project might probably be air- 
tamed. Catherine now determined to unite Moldavia, Wid- 
hidiiiif, and Jlessarabia in a single kingdom, governed by a 
prince of the Greek rite, who would certainly be the vassal 
of Russia. It was not openly avowed, but it was well known, 
that the crown was reserved for Potemkin.* ilulguria, there- 
fore, and some moderate acquisitions in llosnia, seemed all that 
Joseph could reasonably expect. 

JLn the meantime the circle of the war was rapidly widening. 
A century before the tuuo of which I am now writing, K woden 

1 Ewart to Leeds (Prussian I)e- a ‘Whitworth to LnmIh (lluwlan 
apaUhcy, Keoord OJUoo\ 10, 17 Got, IVHpatchuH, Uncord OJlloio, Fob. 12, 
17H0. I7II0. 
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had boon indisputably the foremost Power of tlie North; but 
ilis disastrous day of Pultawa had shattered her sceptre, and the 
Peace of Nystudt, wbicli terminated her long contest with Peter 
the Great, stripped her of her most valuable provinces and made 
Russia supreme in the Baltic. From that day Sweden was 
never, the successful rival of Russia. She was sometimes little 
more than her obsequious vassal. In 1743 another disastrous 
war was terminated by another humiliating peace, and Russia 
laid gradually overcome the iulhienco of Fmueo ami acquired a 
dominating authority over the poor and numerous nobles who 
chiefly directed the government of the country. The royal 
authority, after the death of Charles XII., had fallen into 
extreme debility; but at last, in GurIuvus 1IL, the young 
nephew of Frederick the Great, the Swedes obtained a sove- 
reign honmlleHH in his ambition and his courage, and with 
extraordinary pi went both of popular eloquence and of intrigue. 
Redying largely on tlie support and subsidies of France, but 
constituting himself at the same time the special representative 
and champion of the democracy of Nwndon, he accomplished, in 
1772, one of the most during and successful revolutions of the 
eighteenth century. The army, with the exception of a few 
olllcern, readily followed him; the populace, who detested the 
corrupt aristocracy, and who wore electrified, by the eloquence 
of the Ring, welcomed the cluing) with enthusiasm. The 
senators were arrested in their chamber. Stockholm was 
placed under martial la.w. The Diet, meeting in a hall sur- 
rounded by soldiers and commanded by cannon, gave its sanction 
to a new, Constitution produced by the King, which swept away 
the old oligarchical ascendency and greatly strengthened the 
royal authority, and the whole change was effected within three 
days, without the effusion of a drop of blood, anil with the 
manifest approval of the great body of tlie nation. 1 


1 A graphic account of this etmp 
H'fifitt will be found In (MTroy, (hi* 
taw HI. fit la (k wt tie Manor, H<*t 
too La Croix, (kwmtvhnn* tie f A r w- 
ropo. Voltaire addriviHoci u cxntgratn- 
lutoty epistle to OuHtimtH, in which 
ho nays : 

4 Jtmnn ot. rtlgne hfrltler du grand nora 
dn lliihtavo, 

VOL. V, 


Rnuvour d’un pimple llbns et roi iVun 
l^juple hmvH. 

Tu vl«n« iVoxAcater tout ce qu'on a 
pr/tvu: 

Guatavo a triomphA wltOtqu’ll a pnru, 
On t’mlmlre aujmwVhul, oher prince, 
autant qu’on t'aimo, 

Tu viim* da lestaUir lee droits da 
dlarlfcme,’ 
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It at once broke the influence of Russia in the internal 
affairs of Sweden, and in the RussD-Turkish War Gustavus saw 
a chance of regaining some of her lost provinces. He armed 
rapidly by laud and sea; he made a secret treaty with the 
Turks, by which he agreed to draw the sword in considera- 
tion of a Turkish subsidy, and in the summer of 1788^ after 
short and angry preliminaries, Russia and Sweden were at war. 
In June a largo but very ill-equipped Swedish army, under the 
command of the Xing, passed the frontier of Swedish Finland, 
captured Nyslot and besiegod Fredorickshamn, while on soa 
two Russian ships of war were taken, and a formidable fleet 
threatened St. Petersburg. 

The attack furnished a powerful divorsion in favour of the 
Turks, and it appears to have boon strangely unexpected. 
Though rumours of Swedish armaments had occasionally arrived 
at St. Petersburg, 1 no serious apprehension seoms to liavo burnt 
fult till the Swedish army was on tho evo of marching. Russia 
was making preparations for a groat naval expedition to the 
Muililumnoan ; slio hud officially informed Sweden of liur 
intention, and Finland was so slightly defended that at the 
outbreak of tho war thoro was a serious question of detaching 
15,000 men from tho army of Potemkin, and sending them 
through the whole length of tho empire to defend it. To these, 
indeed, who did not fully understand the character of the 
Swedish King, on attack seemed very improbable. Russia was 
by far the stronger Power ; she had given no kind of provoca- 
tion ; Sweden had no ally except the Turks ; she was still torn 
by the dissensions produced by the revolution of 1772; her 
exchequer was almost empty and, through the expenso of a 
Court out of all proportion to the wealth of the nation, and tho 
King’s extreme passion for operas and plays, a groat debt had 
baen contracted. The army consisted chiefly of militia, with 
little discipline and few officiant officers; 9 and an article of the 
Constitution which hod been so recently adopted expressly for- 
bade the King, except in case of invasion, from engaging in 
war without the formal sanction of the Diet. 

For a time, however, the uneasiness was very great, and 

1 Eraser to OarnuirLhnn, April II, aoUimin ftwnlaii, sent by ICuone to 
Jane 10, 27, July 8, 1788. England, Oct. 1788. 

* Son dr> Amwrf <tf laid Tram- 
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there was some panic in the Russian capital. The Russian 
navy had of late years been greatly strengthened, and it con- 
tained several able foreign officers. Elphinstone, tireig, and 
Dugdale, who were all English or Scotch, had bornB a very 
prominent part in the defeat of the Turkish fleet in the Medi- 
terranean in 1770. The famous corsair, Paul Jones, hod been 
introduced into the Russian service by Sdgur, and ho was em- 
ployed on the Black Sea in the summer of 1 788, but m the 
following year he committed a disgraceful offence and was 
obliged to fly from Russia. 1 (Jroig, who had now become an 
admiral, and who was an officer of great ability, commanded tlm 
Russian fleet in the Gulf of Finland, and he prepared promptly 
to encounter the Swedes. The intended expedition to the 
Mediterranean was at once abandoned; a most obstinately con- 
tested naval battle was fought for several hours with no deci- 
sive result ; but the Russians, who had the advantage of being 
nearer to their naval arsenals, quickly ro-cquippcd, augmented 
their shattered fleet., and succeeded in shutting up the Swedes 
in the harbour of Swoaborg. 

Nearly at tlm same time, the operations in Pinked were 
totally paralysed by the mutiny of tlm Swedish oflienrs, who 
belonged to the noble class. They had boon brought, to Finland, 
they said, on the pretence that tho Russians were preparing to 
attack tho Swedish territory, agd they wore quite ready to sacri- 
fice tlioir lives to defend that territory from invasion. They 
saw, however, with their own eyes that tlm representations of 
the King wore absolutely false— that no Russian troops hod 
been collected ; that thorn were no signB of Russian hostility to 
Sweden; that, they worn expected to engage in an offensive 
war, oontrary to tho plain lottor of the Constitution to which 
they hod sworn. The mutiny began with a few men, but it 
soon spread through utmost the wliolo body of tho officers, and 
it was evident that without their assistance nothing could 
he done. Thoy compelled tho King to withdraw his army 
within his own frontiers, and they actually sent a deputation 
to St. Petersburg to make a truce, preparatory to a peace. 
The Empress, who had probably promoted the mutiny, ro- 

1 Fraser to (larmurthnn, July fi, April 24, 1789. ShorburiioV <4 
1788. Whitworth to Usnuarthon, I'aul Jmuu. 
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ceivucl thorn very fnvoiu'ubly, and an armistice was actually 
signed. 

The ambitious scheme of Gustaves was tlius suddenly 
blighted. The shock was so great that when he first hoard of 
the mutiny he fell into a fit and lay for some time unconscious. 1 
He soon, however, recovered and formed his resolutions. Aban- 
doning his Finland army to the care of his' brother, ho returned 
hastily by a circuitous route to Sweden, where another and a 
most formidable danger hod arisen. 

This danger sprang from Denmark. There had been for 
generations a bitter national animosity Imtween 1.1i» Dunns and 
the Swedes, which more than sixty years of peace hod not 
allayed, and the disaffection of Norway, which then belonged 
to Denmark, and which was believed to lie coveted by Sweden, 
kopt the wound open. Russia ami Denmark, on the other hand, 
were dose allies. By tlm politic generoHity of Russia, Denmark 
had obtained on very easy terms the ini|jortigit proviuees of 
Sdileswig and Holst juh ; and she hml in her turn bound herself 
to furnish an auxiliary force whenever Russia wits attacked in 
thoNortli. Gustaves HI. luul, however, laboured, as ho hn|ied 
with success, to sever the alliance, anil to acquire a complete 
iidluenco over his nephew the young I’rinco Royal, who governed 
Denmark, as t he King was out of ids mind. Hu luul represented 
to him the dangers arising from the growing power and the 
equally growing ambition of Russia, and the identity of inte- 
rests tlukt should bind the two Scandinavian nations, and ho 
imagined that liohad at least securuil the ueutrolity of Denmark. 
Tie soon found that lio was mistaken. The Danish I'rineo 
determined to fulfil his treaty obligations, and in September 
178b a largo Danish army, under the command of I*rii|«i 
Oltarlos of ilosMo Cassol, invaded Sweden from Norway. Tim 
Kingaiqiealfldtn his people to rise ngaitmt the invaders, and the 
apfieiil was at oneo respomled to, Imt nearly the whole Swedish 
army was in Finland. It was utterly impossible to organise in 
tirmi any force that could cope with any nhnnnt of sii<»h>sh with 
the Danes; and tho |msibiou wiw no dcsjieratn that it seemed 
aa if the laat vestige of Swedish iudejsmdeiiuo must have 
perished. 


1 Kamo to Viawr, Aug, no, 1788. 
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It -was at this point that England appeared upon the scene, 
and on obscure and difficult, bat very important, period of 
English foreign policy begins. In order to understand it dearly 
it mil be necessary to revert for a moment to events which have 
been described in the last chapter. 

We hare seen that the policy of Joseph II., in abolishing the 
divided sovereignty which the Barrier Treaty had established in 
the Bulgio provinces, in beginning a course of open hostilities 
against Holland, and in endeavouring to exchange his Flemish 
dominions for Bavaria, which would have given Austria an 
overwhelming power in Germany aud would have been accom- 
panied by the cession of Luxembourg and Namnr to Franco, 
had excited tho gravest alarm in both England, Holland, and 
Prussia, aud had drawn thoso tliroe Powers closely together. 
The troubles, almost amounting to civil war, which distracted 
Holland in 1788 and tho two following years, and the suo 
1 ‘eHHful interposition of Prussia aud England in favour of the 
1 louse of Orange, strengthened the connection, and led to t>lm 
Triple Alliance which was signed in the summer of 1788. 
This treaty bound tho three contracting Powers to an unalter- 
able defensive alliance for ‘ preserving the public tranquillity 
aiul security, for maintaining their common interests, and for 
their mutual defence aud guaranty against every hostile atr- 
tuck;’ and it stipulated in grout detail the assistance which 
eauli was to furnish to tho other. The first grout task which 
tho allies undertook was the pacification of Europe in such a 
manner os to leave substantially unchanged the existing balanco 
of power. 

The phrase * the balance of power' is one which has now 
fallen into great disfavour, anil it is certain that in many periods 
of history it hau been grossly abused. The belief that no 
Stuto should bo suffered to add anything to its territory with- 
out a corresponding adj ustmeut of the frontier of its neighbours, 
or even of distant States, lias done much more to subvert than 
to promote the security of Europe, aud it has produced fur 
more warfare than it has prevented. Political presuiiuice is at 
best so limited and impoifeet a thing, that it is rarely wise to 
encounter the cerluiu evils of a European war in order to 
avert dangers that arc distant, iloubtliil, and obscure ; and 
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unforeseen influences of dissolution or of adjustment continually 
neutralise the effects of the moBt formidable political combina- 
tions. At the some time, within certain limits the wisdom of 
maintaining a balance of power is self-evident. Europe is a 
comity of nations, in whioh no one can completely isolate itself 
from the others. It is possible that one European State may (os 
in the period of Roman greatness) attain such an inordinate 
supremacy that all others may be at its mercy ; and if the 
ascendencies of Charles V., Lewis XIV., and Napoleon had 
been consolidated when at their height, this would most pro- 
bably have occurred. It is possible for a similar power to be 
attained by an alliance or coalition of two or mare States, and 
it is also possible that there may be a local disturbance of 
the balance, which places certain quarters of Europe entirely 
under a single influence, to the great injury of other nations. 
In addition to the evils which inevitably follow from tho exist- 
ence of a European war, there was, at the time I am writing of, 
much probability of a partition of territory, which, in both the 
East and tho North, would profoundly alter tho relative posi- 
tion of European nations. Tho Emperor and tlio Busman 
Empress were conspiring to partition the dominions of the 
Pnrte, while the Swedish provinces wore in groat danger uf 
falling into the possession of Bnssia and Denmark. 

The latter danger was the most pressing. Denmark was 
completely nndur Russian influence, and if the indopeiulonco 
mid power of Sweden were destroyed tho Baltic would bBComo 
little more than a Russian lake. To England and Holland this 
wns a very surions commercial question. To Prussia it was a 
question of security, for sho had a long lino of unprotected const. 
With the Swedish army inactive in Finland ; with tho Swedish 
fleet beleaguered in Swoaborg ; with a Danish army marching 
rapidly into Sweden, the position seemed noarly hopeless ; and the 
capture of Gothenburg, whioh appeared certain and imminent, 
would have probably made it irremediable by placing the oliirif 
commercial town of Sweden in the hands of tho DaneB. But 
the intervention of the allies was prompt and decisive. Their 
mediation was offered to and accepted by tho King of Sweden, 
and the Danes were informed that unless they at onee desisted 
from their operations, and withdrew from the Swedish territory, 
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a PruBsian army would enter Holstein and an English fleet 
would appear in the Sound. The force which lay behind those 
threats was irresistible, and to the great disappointment of the 
Swedish King, who would have gladly continued the war with 
the assistance of such powerful allicH, and whoso conduct at this 
critical moment was evidently designed to rekindle the contest, 1 
an. armistice was signed between Sweden and Denmark in 
October 1788. It was prolonged by successive extensions till 
the definite pence, and the Danish army retired beyond the 
frontier. 

The conduct of FTugh Elliot, the English minister at Copen- 
hagen, who was childly employed in conducting this difficult 
business, received and deserved much praise, and it is hardly on 
exaggeration to say that the very existence of Sweden as nil 
independent l'owur was probably due to tbe rapid and decisive 
intervention of the allies. Tho supposition that Gustavos in 
first declaring war bad boon prompted by tiiem * is, I believe, 
entirely untrue. Their intervention was mainly duo to an 
anxiety to muintaiu the political balance in the Baltic, amt 
pertly, iwrhajffl, to the fact that France, which had always tried to 
maintain a kind of protectorate over Mwcden, liad already eflereil 
her mediation.* Russia,, not uiuiatundly, bitterly resented it. 
There had already been many complaints ut Hfc. Petersburg of, 
an order which luul boon issued in England forbidding the hire 
of English transports to carry Russian troops from tho Bnltio t» 
the Mediterranean und of English pilots to guide the Russian 
fleet, and it was acknowledged that military storm luul bran 
occasionally sent by English merchants to Constantinople. 
Tiie English Government replied that tho former measure was 
essential to their neutrality, and that it wits impossible to 
provent private merchants sending their stores to an advan- 
tageous market. Russia luul in foot profited largely by this 

1 Boo lady Mlnto’u Life of Hugh Uih In I. tors In the Uusslan Oorri'Hisin- 
ttttioU denoo hrom Krnwtr to (tiniuirUmn, 

* This «m wworlcd liy fluffroy {a Auk. 9(1, ami from CJunruuIhroi li> 
his () mtave JIl. et k t (Jour Hr Fmiuv, Knuur, Auk- 90- I7H8, micro to mn to 
U. At, 60, and It him Issin often slinw nkwitjr tint Uio nllli-H luul 

rnpMklod. Tho omtfldimtiul otirro- nothing whatovur to uuy tu tin utm* 

d|KimIoii(X', howuver, of Kix-na, who (hint of (tustaviw hi duuluriiiK war, 

win MukIIhIi qoumiI nt Hlimklinlin ami tint tlroy did not nmirovn of it. 

whan tho war luukii nut (Kwi'illsh " Kri-iut In (iurmiimicu, Ht-|it, 2ti, 
UwruHpoudunGo, JUroord OIIUimj, luul >’rw,ur tu l.'wnnuUiim, Out, 10, 17BK. 
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very trade, and more than one English ship laden with military 
stores had discharged its cargo at Croustadt. 1 It was added, as 
a proof that England did not lean nudnly to the Turks, that 
the Emperor of Morocco had actually declared war against 
her on the pretence that shB was assisting the Russians. 1 'Hie 
proceedings relating to Sweden caused a much more Berious 
alienation. Count Ostermann, the Hussion Yice-Cluuicellnr, 
complained in strong terms, Loth through the Russian minister 
in Londou and through the English minuter at St. Petersburg, 
of the unfriendly conduct of England and Prussia. He dwelt 
upon the unprovoked aggression of the King of Sweden ; upon 
the pulpuble falseness of the pretexts he hod advanced ; upon 
the necessity of at least taking measures to prevent a recurrence 
of such attacks. The proposed mediation 'was courteously but 
firmly declined.' The Empress would not make peace on the 
terms of tlio xialm quo, or on any tiortns that were dictated by 
other Powers. Fur the present, however, lieu* energies were 
mainly directed to the Turkish War, and for some months an 
unquiet peace reigned in the Baltic. 

As Russia refused to accept tho mediation of the a11ii>s, their 
next attempt was to negotiate a separate peace between tint 
Emperor and the Turks. It was tho ambition of tho Emperor 
which had limb drawn England and Prussia into connection, anil 
it was soon found that tho task of effecting a peace wns greatly 
aggravated by the at least oqual ambition of the King of Prussia, 
it was only gradually that bite full extent and significance of the 
Prussian designs were disclosed, and they threatened to ohuuge 
the whole aspect of the war. 

At tho end ef January 1 789, Ewart, tlie English representative 
at Berlin, wrote to Lord Carmarthen an account of instructions 
which had boon sent to Alvennluben, the Prussian minister at 
the Hague, and which hud been communicated to him by order 
of the King of Prussia. The Prussian minister was instructed 
to act in dose harmony with the ministers of Croat Britain and 
Holland, and at the sometime he received u sketch of the wishes 

1 Carmarthen to Framr, Fnb.1788; SOD ; Carmarthen to Kroner, April !i'J, 
Carmarthen to WoroMow, March SI), 1788. 

1788 ; Kroner to Carmarthen, Jane 3, * OHtorinannloWorenwiw, Out, 1.1; 

1788. Annual Ib/ltter. Whitworth to CariuarUruu, Dec. SI), 

1 Auckland Corretpondem, ii. 1788. 
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and plans of liiu Court. The first task of the allies had been to 
sure Sweden from being overpowered by the Danish invasion, 
and thus to preserve the balance of the Baltic. So far this task 
bud been achieved. The Doues had retired from Swedish terri- 
tory and had signed on armistice, and the conduct of the Court 
of St. Petersburg in dispensing with Danish assistance by land 
seemed to indicate more moderate views. The neutrality of 
Denmark, however, must be clearly and definitely established, 
and if there was any refusal to admit it, on the part either of 
Russia or of Denmark, it might ho necessary for limit Britain 
and Holland to throaten to send a fleet to the Baltic. With 
regard to Sweden, the object should be to restore peace on tlio 
same footing as before the war began. The King of Sweden is 
much to be blamed for his instability, anil England and Prussia 
must endeavour to establish a permanent interest at Stockholm. 
In dialling with Russia, they must also very closely co-operate, 
and tho King of l*russia earnestly hoped that Poland, where 
Prussian influence now preponderated, might bo included in the 
negotiations. It was not, however, his desire that the war 
Imtween Russia aud Turkey should ho at onco terminated. On 
the contrary, it onght to bo made a main object to prevent the 
Turks from making ‘ a precipitate peace without the concurrent 
intervention of tho two Courts.’ The Russians and TurkH ought 
to bo left to thorasolves, unless the Turks should lie overpowered ; 
but tho Russians ought if possible to be prevented from send- 
ing a fleet to tho Mediterranean, Once, howovor, tho mediation 
of the two Courts was accepted by the Porto, ‘our influence so 
established might afterwards he employed in the manner best 
suited to tho circumstances and to our oommon interests. Tlie 
giiarautoes of tho remaining possessions of tlio Turks after tho 
conclusion of tlio peace, and thoir subsequent accession to our 
defensive alliunco, continue likewise to be coxuddored nH probable 
consequences, and at least the Porto may bo encouraged to 
expect those advantages, provided it relies solely on the media- 
tion of England and Prussia.’ Tho King of Prussia will ho 
obliged to resist all attempts of the Emperor to make actjuisil ionH 
of territory ; but this significant qualifying clause is added— 1 H« 
triiHts England will concur in approving this resoliilion, or in 
contributing tu make such an arrangement as may procure a 
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compensation.' ‘In all probability,’ it is added, ‘ Great Britain 
and the TEi-ng of Prussia Trill have it in their power to BettlB both 
the succession of Poland and the election of the King of tho 
Homans, in the manner best suited to promote their common 
interests.’ 

It was already evident that the Prussian viewB extended 
much beyond a simple and speedy re-establishment of peace, and 
it was added that a military demonstration of Prussia and a 
naval demonstration of England and Holland would probably be 
needod. It was not likdy, the Prussian ministers thought, that 
tho actual employmont of force would become necessary, for tho 
two Imperial Courts were much exhausted, bat tho appoaranco 
of force might be very useful. * Tho line of conduct,’ continued 
Ewart, * pursued towards Franca, in tho affairs of Holland, is 
adduced as a recont and striking proof in support of this con- 
clusion and of tho great probability of such an attempt being 
completely successful, since tho risks would ho much smaller 
than in tho case alluded to.’ 1 

Jn tho course of the spring and summer of 1780 thn 
Prussian dosigns took a more definite) shape. Tho King of 
Prussia beliovod himself to bo in possession of evorwhclming 
military power; ho was extremely desirous to renew the long 
contest with Austria which had boon carried on by Frederick 
tho Groat, and ho wus determined to avail himself of tho 
prasont war to obtain special advantages for Prussia, lie had 
two groat objects in view. One wus to compel Austria to 
relinquish, in favour of Poland, Galicia anil its other pos- 
sessions in that country which, the Prussian ministers said, 

1 from tlmir situation are so extremely embarrassing to Prus- 
sia.’* Tho giber was to obtain from Poland, as a compensa- 
tion for this cossiou, tho important towns of Dantaig and 
Thorn, both of which, hut especially the former, seemed 
from their position to belong naturally to Eastern Prussia.* 
Jn order that these objects should ho attorned, it was tho 
strong wish of tho King ‘ to hqo the two imperial Court s, 
anil particularly the Emperor, embarked in a second cam* 

1 Ewart to OarraarUien, Jut. 28, tlllo of Duka of IimkIk. 

17H0. 1 1 Iurlr.lHir|', Mvxi.il tkx Affmtitrn, 

• Ewart to Loctlm May 2R, 1780. <fo< Ut. lit-lB. 

Uatuuu'iihuo had just Inhcritotl tbo 
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paign with the Porte,’ 1 and he himself resolved to make a 
demonstration on the frontiers of Galicia and Bohemia. ‘It 
is not possible,’ wrote Ewart, ‘for his Imperial Majesty to 
«u»H«mWft an army of 50,000 men at present in those pro- 
vinces, whereas the King of Prussia has actually 200,000 
meu, in the very best order and discipline, ready to take 
the field.’ 1 Galicia was ripe for revolt. Hitherto, tho King 
of Prussia said, he had discouraged insurrectionary move- 
ments, but they would probably break out without his con- 
currence as a consequence of the revolt in tho Austrian Nether- 
lands, ond they would also probably be directed and assisted by 
the Polish HtateB. In this coso the Emperor would hardly ho 
able to subjugate this detached portion of his dominions. 
Poland would bocomo a party to the war, and Prussia would bo 
bound to support lior. 3 

But this was not nil. The very grave resolution was now 
taken at Berlin of offering undor certain ciroumstances direct 
assistance to the Turks. Tho Sultan had died in the spring of 
this year; bis successor was dotorminud to carry on tho war 
with energy, and tho Prussian minister at Constantinople was 
now directed to negotiate an alliance with him on tho following 
terms. If victorious, the Turks were to consider tho interests of 
Poland, Sweden, and especially Prussia; but if fortune de- 
clared against thorn, und they wore driven beyond tho Danube, 
tho King of Prussia engaged to assist the Porto with his whole 
force until the Porto regained ‘all his ancient provinces, 
situated beyond tho Danube and the Cuban, us well us the 
greatest possible security for Constantinople on tho side of tho 
Black Boa.’ If, however, the Ottoman Court wub ultimately 
obliged to make cessions to that of Vienna, the Prussian minis- 
ter was enjoinod to stipulate that this should only be on the ex- 
press condition ‘ tliut the Court of Austria should be obliged to 
restore to tho Republic of Poland, in exoliunge, Galicia and all 
tho provinces which, by tho treaty of partition, she had secured 
from Poland; and that tho Courts of Vienna, of St. PotorHburg, 
mid of Poland should arrange at the same time with tins King 
of Prussia about their respective differences and interests in a 

' Ewart to Carmarthen, Fob, 11, * ThlriL 

178b. * Ewart to LooUh, Aug. 10, 178b. 
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manner conforming to the interests of the King of Prussia, as 
the principal friend and ally of the Porte.’ 1 

This very serious step was taken hy Prussia without any 
concert with her allies. It was, however, at once frankly com- 
municated to the English minister, and the Prussians distinctly 
stated that, they did not consider that it in any way bound or 
implicated England and Holland under the terms of the Triple 
Alliance. They added, at the same time, that one result of the 
Prussian policy would probably be that Turkey would becomo 
a party to the defensive alliance under a guarantee of her 
dominions. 

Even this, however, was not the full extent of the Prussian 
designs. For some time affairs in the Austrian Netherlands had 
been becoming rapidly worse. The disturbances which had 
Veu originally produced by the rash, and for the most part 
wholly unjustifiable, encroachments of Joseph upon the ancient 
privileges and customs of his Flourish subjects had been com- 
posed at the doso of 1 787 ; hut after a short interval tlioy re- 
vived with redoubled violence. An obscure quarrel, which lias 
long since lost its interest, about the constitution of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, was the immediate cause, and nftor many acts 
of violence, disorder, and military repression, a serious insurrec- 
tion broke out. The revolutionary ideas that were seething in 
France wore in full vigour in Austrian Flanders; an insur- 
rection in the neighbouring bisboprio of Litige still further 
strengthened thorn, and the Flemish insurgents wore so success- 
ful, tliat by the end of 1789 the Austrian garrison was com- 
pletely driven out of Flanders, the dominion of tho Emporer 
was thrown off, and in January 1790 an Act of Union of 
the Belgian United Provinces was drawn np and signed at 
Brussels. 

For somo time before this triumph had boon achieved tlm 
separation of those provinces from the Empire seemed a probable 
contingency, and it soon appeared that, provided they did not 
fall into the hands of Franco, Prussia was prepared both to 
welcome and to accelerate it. If Austria could be deprived on 
cue side of her Polish, and on the other side of her Flourish, 

1 Ewart to TioniUii May 2R, 1TMI. (May 2fi) (a Plot*, llut I'riusiiui iui> 
Kee, too, tho luolouud inslruutlonH nisLer at (JoustauUiuijplo, 
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dominions, while Prussia obtained Dantzig and Thom, it was 
2 'ln.m jilifit the relative position of the two great German 
Powers would be materially changed; and it was insinuated 
to thB English minister that a Prussia so aggrandised would 
give a much greater weight and importance to the Triple 
Alliance. 1 

It was reported in the April of 1789 that Prance was en- 
deavouring to negotiate an alliance with IluHsia, and that the 
Emperor strongly supported her ; and thoro wore rumours ami 
suspicions at Berlin that the cession of the Austrian Netherlands 
to France might form part of tho arrangement.* Under these 
circumstances the Prussian Government represented confiden- 
tially to England that the throe Powers should form some plan 
of concert about the affairs of tho Netherlands. It was gene- 
rally udmitted that tho acquisition of these provinces by France 
must be resisted at tho cost of war; and tho Prussians urged 
that, in tho not improbable contingency of the French enter iug 
Plunders as the allies of tho Emperor, tho throe allied Powers 
should actively support tho insurgents in resisting thorn. But 
there was another contingency to bo feared. Was it not 
probable that if tho allies now refused to support them, tho 
insurgents might throw themselves into the anus of France, 
and that a French allianco, or protectorate, or annexation 
might he tho result ? On the whole, the Prussians suggested 
that tlio best settlement of tho question might bo tho union of 
Austrian Flanders and Ilolluiid into a single republic. This 
must, however, l>o loft to the determination of tho people and 
to dismission with Holland. All that was at present urged was 
that tho existing system seemed likely to be overthrown, and 
that the common interests of tho allies would suffer extremely 
if Austrian Flanders were * annexed to France, of which there 
seems to bn so much danger, as a considerable party in the 
country is already inulinod to adopt this measure, and their 
French neighlmurH use every moans to onoouragn it/ England 
and Holland, in the opinion of the Prussian King, ought at 
onco to consult together about the possibility of carrying out 
such a uniou of tho Low Countries as was suggested. By tho 
Peace of Utrecht and the Barrier Treaty they were expressly 
* await to Leeds, Aug. 10, 1789, • Ibid. April SO, May 111, 1789. 
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authorised to prevont Austrian Flandors from faJli ug into the 
hands of France, and Prussia had also si right to interfere an a 
pnrly to the Peace of Utrecht, and os a member of the German 
Empire ‘to which the Austrian Netherlands belonged from thBir 
origin .’ 1 

These considerations opened to the English Government n 
long vista of dangerous and embarrassing complications. Tlio 
two objects of England in interfering with the existing wnr 
had been to bring about as speedily os possible a European 
peace on the basis of the status quo as it existed before the war, 
and to induce os many Powors as possible to join in a defensive 
alliance which might fur the future secure the pnace of Europe 
from aggressive enterprises. The Prussian alliance was the 
very keystone to this defensive system, and the King of 
Prussia had signally displayed his good-will to England hy 
consenting that a war in the East Indios in which any 
European I’uwor attacked tlio English possessions shonlil ho 
esteemed a ensus fivtlttris.* In conjunction with Prassin, England 
liod already in some dngroe committed liorsolf to tlio tusk of 
restricting, with a view to ultimately extinguishing, the pre- 
sent war. But tlio policy which the Prussian ministers hud 
announced was almost certain both to prolong and to extend it, 
by suggesting now oLjectH of contention which could hardly be 
sotitied except by nrmH, and which might very easily draw every 
important country in Europe into tlio contest. It was in the 
highest degree improbable tiiat Austria could be induced to 
abandon her Polish dominions, unless she were conquered by a 
Prussian army ; and it was very probable that a war with Franco 
would be the consequence of any attempt to alter the political 
position of the Austrian Netherlands. The original object of 
tlio Triple Alliance hud boon to maintain and consolidate the 
peace of Europe, and it was with this object that Engluiul and 
Holland had joined hi it. There was now, howovor, an obvious 
desire on the part of Prussia to employ it with the object of 
remodelling tho map of Europe at the groat risk of an ex- 
tended war, and in the interests of Prussian umbition. At the 

.. ',?"■** 40 LoaJ*. May IS. August * Smyth’s Mmotos tf Str Hobart 
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same it was difficult to draw back without seriously 

endangering or weakening the alliance. 

Sir Robert Keith, who was English minister at Vienna when 
the war between the Emperor and Turkey began, has furnish ail 
us with an extraordinary illustration of the laxity and negli- 
gence with which English foreign politics were at this time 
sometimes directed. He mentions that the first intelligence lie 
received of the imponding alliance between England and Prussia, 
which so profoundly changed the attitudo of England towards the 
Emperor, was derived not from his own Government, but from 
tlm Prussian minister ; that at the time when this alliance and 
the ontry of tho Emperor into the Turkish War hod mado the 
relations of England to the Court of Vienna peculiarly dolicato, 
critical, and difficult, he was left for five whole months without 
a single line of instruction on pnblio affairs, and iliat no loss 
than fifly-two successive despatches which ho hod written re- ' 
inainod unanswered. On an average, he said, ho obtained one 
answer to about forty despatches . 1 On very grave occasions, 
however, Pitt appears to have himself intervened in foreign 
politics , 1 and his hand may, I think, bo traced in tho admirably 
ronHonod, courteous, but at tho same time somewhat sarcastic 
despatches in which tho EnglUh Government now dissected 
tno Prussian proposals and indicated thoir own policy. 

The first of these despatches relates exclusively to the 
Polish and Turkish questions. It expresses warm apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy of the King of Prussia in communicating 
tho instructions to the Prussian minister at Constantinople 
to the English minister, and also of his core not to implicate 
England and Holland in his policy. The ohiof object, tho writer 
continues, of Prussian policy appears now to be, first of all, to 
deprive the Empire of those provinces which Austria acquired 
by her shore in tho partition of Poland; and, secondly, ‘the 
acquisition of some considerable place, such as Dontzig and 
Thom, with thoir adjacent territory, in the more northern parts 
of Poland. Other arrangements bonefioial to Prussia may bo in 
contemplation, but I state these as the most essential objects in 
tlie present system of acquisition of that Power.’ 


1 Smyth's Memoirs ef8W B. Keith, 1L 919, SSI, 225-232. * See p. St. 
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It Beamed to tlie English Govorunionl highly improbable 
that the Porte could secure those ends, or that hIio would secure 
them if it were in her power. It can hardly be reasonably 
supposed that the Ottoman arms could bn bo successful ‘ os to 
render the Porte equal to tho tank of not only making terms 
for herself and Sweden, but likewise of settling the affairs ot 
the four remaining Powers to the satisfaction of Prussia and 
Poland;’ and it is almost squally improbable fbat, in ram of a 
notions defeat, sbo would be able to carry out tliu Prussian, 
design of making any cession of territory she was obliged to 
make to Austria conditional on tliut power restoring Galicia 
and tho oilier Polish provinces to Poland. Tlut King of 
Englaud would lie delighted at any advantages that could l»o 
attainod by Prussia ‘ without danger of extending those hostili- 
ties it is ro much the inf crust of all Europe to put an end In.’ 
It iH, however, very plain, that the itit.Hul.ions now disclosed 
go ( niuch beyond the spirit of our treat.y of alliance, which is 
purely of a defensive nature, and by which we of course cannot 
bo considered as in any degree bound to support, a system of uu 
offensive nature, tho great, end of which appears to bn aggran- 
disement rather than security, and which from its very niitim* is 
liable to provoke fresh hostilities, instead of contributing to the 
restoration of general tranquillity.’ Tho future guarantee uf 
the Turkish dominions is a point which run only be practically 
and beneficially discnHsed at the pence. England has no wish 
to act in such a manner as to make a future connect ion with 
Russia impossible. She is jssrsuoded that Urn Prussian jxilicy 
would greatly diminish the clinuce of detaching Russia from 
Austria. 1 Iu discussing these points,’ the minister continues, 
‘and indeed upou every other occasion, I must beg you, sir, 
to Tomntnbor that it is by no means the idea of his Majesty 
and of his confidential servants to risk tho engaging this 
country in a war on account of Turkey, either dirratly or 
indirectly, 1 am to desiru you would bn particularly careful in 
your language to prevent, any intention of that uuium lining 
imputed to us.' 1 

The sumo pacific counsels were reiterated in u deiijmtdi 
which was sent about t liroe mon! lis lal nr. England, Ismds said, 

1 Lowl* to Kwnrl, Jirnu ill, I7MP. 
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fully admitted the pernicious consequences that would ensue if the 
Austrian Netherlands bocoiue absolutely dependent on Franco, 
and she was quite prepared to co-operate with Prussia and 
Holland in preventing it. But it was necessary that this 
danger should be dear and imminent. ‘ As yet,’ said the English 
minister, ‘ nothing in thesB provinces appears to call lor sudi a 
degree of interference on the part of tho allied powers as to 
threaten the interruption <jf that trauquillity which it is so 
much their interest, and I trust their intention, to preserve.’ 
Tho Emperor is very dangerously ill, and his death would pro- 
bably produce a change of system which might alter materi- 
ally the problem in the Netherlands. ‘The idea of separating 
Galicia from tho Emperor is certainly one which ib in all respects 
tempting to the Court of Berlin, and in proportion as it would 
odd to tho security and strength of that Court, it would cer- 
tainly be considered here as beneficial to our general system. 
Bat the advantage might be purchased at too dear a rate. It 
would bo so if the attempt led to involve the allies, or any of 
them, in a war. For the station they hold at presiml, and tho 
benefits to bo derived from a coiitinunune of pmea, Htu-fn likely 
to contribute more to the real prosperity of their dominions 
than the most brilliant successes which could bn expect od to 
attend their arms. Those considerations make it apisttir wiser 
that the King of Prussia should avoid taking any such jsirt in 
the events which may arise in Galicia us may hsui to a rupture 
with tho Emperor. ... On tho whole, therefore, ib in his 
■Mujosty’s earnest wish to prevail on tho Court of Berlin to 
desist altogether from any enterprise in the Netherlands or in 
Galicia, and at all events it is impossible to pledge this country 
beforehand to tho consequences of measures which go beyond 
tho line of a defensive ullianoo, anti which might incur, with- 
out any sufficient justification, tho risk of a general war.’ 
‘When tho independence of Sweden seemed in danger of boing 
immediately tuad totally subverted, thoro appeared to bo an 
evident and urgent interest which called for the effectual 
interposition of tho allies. But it does not in the present 
situation of things appear likely that any event should arise* 
in the war between the two Imperial Courts and Turkey which 
can be considered as calling upon the allies in tho same manner, 
VOL. v. it 
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or wliicli can properly indace them to become parties in the 
war.’ 1 

The campaign of 1 789 was on the whole very disastrous to 
the Turks. In addition to several less important fortresses, 
Belgrade was at last taken, after a long siege, by the Austrians, 
and Bender by the Bussians, and some very considerable battles 
were fought and won. The Russian forces moved triumphantly 
through Moldavia; while the Austrians took possession of 
Bucharest, the capital of Wallachiu ; overran the greater part 
of Servin, and captured most of its fortresses, though they at 
length received a check at Drsovn. These successes, combined 
with the rapidly extending insuiTOction in Austrian Elanders, 
were watched very keenly at Berlin, and a few extracts from 
the letters of Ewart to the English Government will show how 
near Europe was to a great and general war at the close of L789 
and in the first months of 1790. 

In October he reminded the Duke of Leeds that in tlio 
ovnnt of the Turks being in danger of being pushed beyond the 
Danube, the Prussian minister at Constantinople was authorised 
to offer them effectual support, and that this would become 
almost inevitable if Belgrade and Bonder fell. * On the other 
hand/ he continued, 1 positive advices have been received by 
this Courb that the Emperor has again represented strongly to 
the Empress of Bossia the necessity of making peace, proposing, 
at all events, that Oczakow, Belgrade, and Bender should be 
restored to the Porte, on condition of the fortifications of the 
two former being razed ; that he would keep Qhotzim, a dis- 
trict in Wallachia, and another in Bosnia, and that the Turks 
should reimburse to both the Imperial Courts all the expenses 
of the war. But, however moderate these terms may appear to 
the Emperor, this Court is persuaded they will not be accepted 
by the Porte.’ a 

The English advice, which had been already given, was re- 
ceived very courteously by the King Df Prussia. For the pre- 
sent, he fully agreed, nothing short of a French interference in 
the affairs of the Austrian Netherlands would require the inter- 
position of the allies ; he promised not to make any enterprise 

1 Leeds to Ewart, Sept. 14, 1 789. > Ewart to Loods, Out. l t 1789. 
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either in Galicia or llio Act Iicrlund" M.flimt Kugl i.-li advice, 
but he represented that it was nlrcnd. c*trom>-ly dulirulL In 
prevent tho inhabitants nf Ciii*ii-in from revolting, although 1 lie 
Wiling patriots in Poland luirt Imvii vvhorled to ii.iu their 
influence in tlio cause of ]>*'.“ o- ■ If however, Poland vvern 
committed with Austria, if the Kmpomr mude unjui-dtions 
dangerous to Prussia, e^juviully if In* iim’c j n t-.- ■ ■ sum of Mol- 
davia and Wallurhia, IVii.—iu won Id In- obliged to intervene. 
Vor tlui present tlie King said lie had no such iiilculinii. 
llunuin vviiH strongly nppi eil to the Kiii|ieror obtaining Mol- 
davia mill IViillarliiii, nml I lie fun Court.. 1 on e*p‘Tinlly Au.-I risi, 
wero mi inijHiverislieil t Suit if the war eoiitiiuieil in the i* •lltiwiiiu 
jenr a favourable, crisis would probably arise. If the King 
engaged in the wur lie wonld nnl t \ s> k of hit allies t,o niaintniii 
tin i neutrality of France and S| ai i n. 1 

Til November mid lh>eember 1 1»** pm .peel darkened. Count 
Horn hud arrived nl Iterliu on it mi 1 -hm from tlm States of 
limbnnt, and (lie Prussian minister now miiintiiined thut if (lie 
iiiHiirgimtMpnwiiiliMlMioomplelely uh lo hove a deei. jvn majority, 
Ilia allieH ought to recognise their ind.'|s i iidi , m , e ) in order to 
prevent their piissiliin union wit li the French provinces of 
Flanders. Tiio King was exceedingly elated with the siiccc... ot 
Ilia itmurgeiilH, ami I'hvnrt wan now combin'd hevoiul all doubt 
Unit he Imped to deprive Austria hofh of the Netlierlnad i and 
(ialieia, and that an insurrection in Galicia, would ajieedily 
break out, stimulated by Hut success of the revolt in limimiil. 
In llohemin ami Hungary discontent was spreading. Prussia 
would obtain Dual nig mid Thorn when Poland got Is.ck (ialieia; 
tho King contemplated an immediate alliiineo with Poland and 
Turkey, and hit was much alienated from Kngliititl, on the 
supposition that she was opjwsed to the severance of < ialieia 
luid tlui Netherlands from the empire. ‘ Ills Prussian Majesty 
enntinuos much occupied with tho idea of taking advantage, of 
the present favourablo conjuiuiture to iliminisli the paver of his 
rival ft! much its possible, hut his ministeni hope they lime 
succeeded In oouvlncing his Majesty (hat hit can do nothing 
with regard to tho Netherlands wit Imut the concurrence of 


a St 


* Xttiurt tu I.riidN, CM. 0, 10, 17, I TNI, 
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his allies 1 He is, however, strongly in favour of the inde- 
pendence of the Austrian Netherlands; he thinks it unavoid- 
able, and is delighted to hear that the Dutch Pensionary 
is not against it. The allies in his opinion ought at 
authoritatively to interpose to prevent either Prance from 
interfering, or the Emperor himself from Banding troops in*" 
the Netherlands. 1 

This policy evidently meant an immRflityt^ war. Leeds 
wrote briefly in reply, urging delay. The British Government 
agreed with Prussia, that the insurrection in the Austrian 
Netherlands seemed likely to produce 1 their total separation 
from their present sovereign, and, of course, establishing a new, 
separate, and independent power amongst the States of Europe.' 
As, however, an annielice hud been established between the con- 
tending Powers in tho Netherlands, there seemed fer the pre- 
sent nothing to be done. Leeds earnestly hoped that England, 
Prussia, and ETolland might remain closely united on the q ues t i on ; 
lie expressed without disguise his own opinion, tliut the bust 
solution would ho a reconciliation of the Netherlands with the 
Emporor, coupled with u full acknowledgment of thuir ancicut 
privileges; and ho strongly represented that the questions 
relating to the Netherlands and the questions relating to 
Galicia were completely distinct, and that it would he vary 
unwiHO to connect them.* 

Prussia at this time took a decisive lead, and in January 
1790 t.ho Prussian minister proposed that tho two Imperial 
riourta should ho summoned to malco an immediate pence at the 
mediation and under tho guarantee of Engluud, Holland, ami 
Prussia, on tho condition that all tho conquest# from the Porto 
should bo restored. Wliilo making those propositions the King 
was determined to imsomblu two armies, one on thu frontiers of 
Galicia, the other in Livonia, and to make a diversion on (ho 
side of Galicia, while tho Turks directed their principal oU'orts 
towards Croatia and Styriu on tho one side and tlio Crimea ou 
the other. As tho price of this active assistance the Porte 
was to be asked to agree not to make peace without iuuliuling 
Prussia, and without Prussia obtaining such advantages ns the 

1 Ewart to LmiiIh, Nov. 7, 2H, Oiks. * TiiimIn to Kvoirl, Duo, B, M, 
1,7, Sit, 81, 1789. 17BU. 
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circumstances admitted, particularly tliu ru,-lurui,iun uf Calicut 
to Poland. 1 

The answer of Lords disclaimed emplmticMlIy on Mn» purl of 
Nnglaud and Holland any re. pnndbilily for frurh a jemey. 1 Tim 
measures which his I’m "Mini MajcMy tl* Wruiiucd to 

adopt, with a view to force the l\w> Lopi'i'inl Courts to nuiko 
pence with the Porto upon motWule IrniM, not bavin;* been 
adopted in conserjuimco of any concert between tin* allies, e» mint 
tvi1.Ii justice bn irrnbed to the council* either of (!ivnt Ih'ilain 
or Holland; and whatever the eon ei|iii*nei*4 of so very uctivi* 
an interference may be, our sysMn of ileloiMvr alliieiee rannot 
fairly be responsible for it.* At the siim* tine 1 Kw.irt .tvu< in- 
strucind to make no useless complaints: The iloiirr. bin*' eon- 
dition of the (iimnces and of the army uf Ppu.*i:i make* Inc aiic- 
cess very probable, and Kurland will hope fur it, but it i * very 
possible that 1.1m war may Ini extended rwW 1 Iiati lerrnituiteil 
lay her policy. Tho imnmdiuln rocojfuilinu of the ind> r peudetiee 
of tho Baltic provinces seemed to the I!n;fli.*l» ministers very 
unwise. They may beeomo indrjjemloni, but. it. is important not 
1o pree.i pitate matters; and them is mueb mu mi to fi sir that 
when severed from tlm Austrian rule they may Imeome wholly 
subservient to Kmurn.* 

Kor a few weeks there appears to lmve lieen a pau.se in 
active diplomney. Kwnrt wrote Unit the Kin# was now aliun^t 
certain to urknotv led#r tho independence of the lleljfiu states 
aad to intervene in favour of Turkey; that, the pru|m.v*d 
allinurn with Turkey was aelimlly drawn up, ami that lint 
volutions with Poland wen* hecomiu# e!mc. a Some time Ish 
fore Prussia hail propned that eaeh of the allies should lend a 
small sum to the Kin# of Sweden in unto that ho should bn 
enabled to aontiuue his striijrtfln. 4 

Tho Prussiau ministers determined Ln make one more effort 
to obtain the on-opomtirm of tho two allies, and if thin object 
could bo attained, they professed themselves ritfidy ta saesritiee 
somo put of their seheruo of a^mudiHorneut. Their proptsal, 
however, was one which was handy likely to lie peacefully 
effected, and if it failed, Hutfhmcl ami Holland could not have 

1 Ewart to Lrfuvln, Jan. 20, 1 7110. * Kwwrt U i liratH Kuli, J 1, 1 /'JO. 

* Loud* to Ewnrt, Keb. V, 171HJ* * Ihbl. Jan I, 1700, 
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refused, after accepting it, to draw the sword. It was sent by 
Ewart to England on February 25. The Prussian Government, 
he stated, had arrived definitively at the following conclu- 
sions : 

1. It was indispensably necessary for the allies to assemble 
an army in the neighbourhood of the Netherlands in order to 
secure the direction of events, and especially the two great 
objects of preventing France from interfering with the Austrian 
Netherlands, and of preventing the Emperor from subduing 
them by force and abolishing their ancient privileges. 

2. If this stop wore taken, the King of Prussia will thou 
consent, to Groat Britain and Holland entering into a negotia- 
tion with the Court of Vienna for restoring the Netherlands, 
on the condition of that part of Galicia which lies at this side 
of the Krapack or Carpathian mountains being given back to 
Poland, and in that case Austria may likewise have the limits 
of the Peace of Pansurowitz restored on the side of Turkey. 
By this last provision Austria would obtain Belgrade, and a 
portion of firrvia and Wallachia which had been ceded by the 
peace of 1739. Thiiy were already by conquest in her hands, 
but Turkey was to be asked or compelled to surrender them 
formally at the peace, in order to facilitate the acquisition by 
Poland of the chief part of Galiuia. 

3. If the Emperor should refuse these conditions tlm 
Netherlands ought not to be restored. Prussia in this case 
will support England and Holland against any bad conse- 
quences that may urine from this refusal, while, on the other 
hand, if Prussia should 1m engaged in war with the two allied 
Imperial Courts, Great Britain was exported to enforce the 
neutrality of Frunre'oud Denmark, and to prevent any llusniau 
fleet from attacking the Prussian coast. 

4. If the Emperor refuses to negotiate on the above-men- 
tioned conditions, the independence of the Bulgic provinces 
must at once be acknowledged. The King of Prussia declared 
that he would even prefer to allow thorn, to bo dependent on 
France, rather than permit ‘ such an opportunity an the present 
to pass without taking advantage of it in diminishing the power 
of his dangerous rival/ 1 

1 Ewart lt» Iimlh, Fi»1i itf, J 700. 
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The exfivnu 1 KtTimisutiSS uf the Mtmits'ia disclosed in tlie.su 
dnspal dies is very plain. Pru^iti ovideiilly desired and was 
determined on war; ami England, which hail originally entered 
into the Triple Alliance lor tint purpose of mniuiniuing tin* 
pencil of Europe, was now almost driven to tlie ultornufiu* of 
breaking it up at a lime of great Bump^m complication mid 
danger, or of embarking in a very serious ami extendi *d 
struggle, of which tlm real object would be the aggrandisement, 
of Prussia ami Poland. The dillirulfy was especially great, 
becauso the lain of 1.1m Ilelgie provinces, winch was now 
hanging in suspense, hail uhvnvh ln*en e* teemed a matter of 
capital importance in KnglMi foreign p »I?e\ ; while the ipie - 
t.iou of the frontier of Turkey on tin 1 side of Au-lria, and 
of Min frontier of Poland on the chi** of Pru-.dn, lay almost 
wholly lx*) noil the range of Eng! Mi mleiv-K Before, how- 
ever, the despatch which 1ms jii*l been qiioted arrived in 
England, the English tlnverniiieiit s**nt a long and very able 
despatch to Berlin, defining mid defending the policy limy 
had adopted. The draft of this despatch b. corrected in t In* 
handwriting of Pill, and I have little i i« mlit that it win hit 
composition. 

It began wilh a, full <Ii*ni'e , inu of the lVus.iun propn id lor 
Mm iumualiafn recognition of Mm independence of the Ilelgie 
provinens. Having reminded the Prussian minister Mail •the 
object of tlm emiveoMon couebaled by llm allies on lhi.*i subject 
was that no step should 1st taken in a point of so great in* pur* 
tance but by common com cut,' the writer proceeded to state 
that tlm leading men in Holhnnl were strongly opposed to tlm 
Prussian pmpnoil, and that tlm English ministers fully shared 
their view, They oppos'd immediate recognition lieeuuso there 
was still such confusion and (lit .tension in these provinens, tliul 
it was impossibln to predict any permanence of government, 
constitution, or nlliaooc, and because tlm whole slntc of affairs 
might l m changed by the death of Urn Emperor, which apjiearcd 
imminent* Timm were, two dangers which Mm alliiw uuauiniously 
ugrtH*d must 1st guarded against. Enrols 1 , for great purposes of 
public order and security, lnul placed th<*sii provinons under I ho 
Austrian sceptre, but aim had given tlm House of Austria only a 
limited, divided, and conditional authority over Mmm; and that 
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House must not be suffered to establish despotic authority in 
them, and to make an unrestrained use of their wealth and 
population. Under the present circumstances, however, this 
danger was exceedingly remote. It was also agreed that 
' neither under the dominion of the House of Austria nor under 
any other circumstances should these provinces bo allowed to 
become an accession to the power of France.’ ‘ On this sub- 
ject,’ the despatch continued, f it is to be observed that wliul- 
evar may have been the intrigues or the promises of individuals, 
no public encouragement has been held out by France to tho 
independence of the Netherlands; that the recent example of 
what has passed in that country must necessarily inspire the 
noblesso and clergy of the provinces with an upprehonsion of 
tho danger to them from the introduction of a French system, 
and that the present apparent and increasing woaknoss and 
distraction of that country must prevent any body of men 
from looking to that quarter for any prosont and effectual sup- 
port. It is also a material circumstance that while tho pro- 
vinces feel tlioir independence in danger from tho poHHiblo 
attacks of the Emperor, they will bo fearful of taking any 
measures which might be offensive to those powers, by whom 
alone they can, under the present circumstances, bo effre- 
tually proU'dod. against him; and it may oven bo doubted 
whether, if this fear were onco removed, by tho allies buying 
decisively committed themsolvoB on that important point, tho 
intrigues of France would not liavu a hotter field to work in, by 
the French being enabled to avail themselves of thoHn points of 
jealousy and difference which must bo oxpocted to arise.’ All 
that seems necessary is to maintain a party atlachnd to tho 
allies, just as there is a party attached to Franco, and the 
allies have in this respect quite ns good clinncos and means us 
the French. Tt is true that the iielgio provinces am for the 
present do fwlo independent; but there has as yet been no 
public declaration that tho Kinporor will nut in the next season 
endeavour to regain his dominion in them. 

It is said that) as guaranteeing Powers, we luivo a right to 
interpose. Wo undoubtedly have for tho support of the ancient 
constitution, but not for tho establishment of independence 
* without having in some regular mode expressed our souse of 
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the invasions of that constitution, and without having sufficient 
proof that no moimuros short of independence cun prevent its 
subversion.’ If wo now recognise Belgie independence, weslmulil 
net liko Franco when sho declared the independence of America. 
England treated tliul declaration us 1 u direct and i.pnu avowal of 
hostilities, ’ and bhu could therefore not blame the Emperor if 
ho regarded the recognition of llelgiu independenco us crjiii- 
vulont to u declaration of mir. Tin* English ministers earnestly 
hope Unit Prussia will not take this step, fur England cannot 
concur in it. 

Turning then to lint other lopueta uf tint question, the 
English (Jmernmciit, fully ngreeil with Prussia that 1 lie object, 
of the allies should lie 1 1 ho establishment of it purilicutiou on 
,tho grounds uf (hr kIhIu* i /««,’ and they were prepared to con- 
cur with Prussia and llolluud in drawing up a memorial to 
that ofluot fur the Courts of Sweden and Constantinople. ‘If 
this representation should lie miHimccssful, wo would willingly 
comply with tho King uf Prussia's request. l>) engaging to lake 
measures to prevent, his being allaekeil either by France nr Den- 
mark . , . considering such uttiiek on these ground.! nsu rtui w 
ftnlivu. . . . if no such uttiiek should take place, it is conceived 
that siieh demonstrations might, lie made by this country mid by 
Holland as would materially assist the King of Prii.-niu b,» I ho 
uncertainly and uneasiness which they would occasion to his 
enemies. 1 it must, however, he distinctly understood that ‘ tlio 
cmiuiimtniieos auil interests of this crounlry do not. permit us to 
join in utfensive upumtinns to which we nre not Ismnd by treaty. 
This has already been clearly explained in several of thn coro- 
muulcutiouH which have [Hissed between the two Courts. Hut 
thn circuttiHlauces of the present, moment and the good ftiit.li 
which is duo from this country require that, at a time when 
l.ho King of I’mssin appoum to bo on the evo of emlHirking on 
so extensivo a plan of opcrntiutiH, ho shimld again distinctly 
understand tho degrou of assistance which ha uiuy expect, than 
this country.’ IVussin then may ox[iuc.t tho approbation of 
England in all oflbrUt to make pence on the bans of tho n/o/hs 
quo. Hho may oxpeot wlitm pursuing this euterpriso to he de- 
fended from attacks by Franca and Detinmrk ; * tho necessity for 
tmahling Hwtidon to defend herself by another campaign aj^insb 
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Russia would also induce this country to take her share in 
such reasonable pecuniary aid as might be requisite for this 
purpose, and to exert herself for securing the neutrality of 
Denmark.’ But hostilities against the Imperial Courts, either 
indirectly by recognising Belgic independence, or directly 
‘ by our joining in the measures of offensive operations which 
Prussia may feel it her interest to adopt, would go beyond the 
line which this country has uniformly laid down.’ If a peace 
on the basis of the statm quo is made, England will bo ready 
1 to indude Turkey, Poland, and Sweden in the alliance, and to 
guarantee to thorn the terms of thut pacification.’ 1 

This despatch laid down the principles of English policy 
with a distinctness that left little to be desired. But almoHt 
immediately after it was written the whole aspect of affairs was 
changed by the nows of the death of Joseph II. Be hod not 
yet completed his forty-ninth yoar, but the deadly illness which 
he had brought back from the Turkish frontier hod never 
paused away, and those who wore about him saw dearly how 
greatly disappointment and sorrow and anxiety had aggravated 
ami accelerated its effects. A Turkish war raging; a war 
with Prussia and Poland manifestly impending; the Nether- 
lands for tlio time completely lost ; Hungary ou the verge of 
revolt; bitter discontents and animosities revealing themselves 
in every part of his dominions — the dying Kmporor saw but too 
plainly that his life had been one long failure, and that almost 
all his schemes hud. been alxirtivo. The wordH that fell from 
him in his last days pointed vividly his profound dejection. 
4 Your country,’ lie said to the Prince do Ijigne, spoakiug of 
the Plemisli revolt, ‘lias killed me.’ c God, who knows the 
heart, knows that in all I have done I have sought only the 
good of my people. May His will be done!’ 4 Hero lies a 
sovereign who, with the best intentions, failed in everything lie 
undertook/ He bail a strong iTuving for the affertinn of his 
snbjeofcs, and lie had made it his aim to relievo the poor IVnm 
serfdom and feudal burdens, to break the power of eirlesiiw- 
tical tyranny and establish universal toleration throughout his 
dominions* Something of what he Luul doue remained, and 


1 Lewis tri Kwnrl, Ki U I’ll, I7U0. 
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with a longer and mom quiet reign much more might have 
been permanently accomplished, but as yet lie had reaped little 
but haired and lie'irreetinn. He spent his last days parity in 
rewarding liis fiolilicrs and lus old smants, and partly in endea- 
vouring to undo ponm of the* moa-ures which had proved must 
unsuccessful. The ancient. eon, titution of Hungary was re- 
established. The Holy ( frown of fit. Slephen was smit back 
from Vienna and carried in Irimuph to Huda. Orders wore 
issued to renluve pmdc'res \\ liifli hud been taken away in the 
Tyrol and in (itiliVin, 1 and proposals lor a ]>eiu;o with Turkey 
worn Kent to England. His favourite generals, Laey and 
Loudon, wilh a few other attached friends, gathered round the 
dcnlhltcd of the childless Hniperor, hut his brother and suc- 
cessor was ab/ciit, and liis favourite niece, the .Archduchess 
Fli/ubrUi, to win tin lie was passionately attached, was now 
vapidly approaching her cenfineimsut. Tim anxiety with which 
she followed his sullcringH produced a premature delivery, and 
ou February 18 she died in childbirth. Thu blow was more 
than tho Emperor could support. He hownil his head in an agony 
of grief, and two days later he was numbered with the dead. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say 1 hat his death saved 
Europe from a great extension of the war; for the animosities 
Hint lmd attached to him were such that a policy of conciliation 
in his hands would ut this time have almost certainly failed. 
His brother Leopold, who Hums sled lo the title of King of 
Hungary, had already shown, as (irand Duke of Tuscany, great 
administrative ability, and he made it his first object to arrive 
at a peace. For several mouths, however, the prospect was 
exceedingly doubtful and menacing, and just before thedisdh 
of Joseph, Prussia lmd fulfilled her threat and taken a step 
w Inch model a general war almost inevitable. At the end of 
January the Prussian minister at Const anti noplo had Kignod 
an offensive alliance ljctwoon Prussia and Turkey. It declared 
that the enemies of the Turks in crossing the Danulm had <Uh- 
turbod the liahinco of power; that tho King of Prussia hod, 
determined to declare war in tho following Hprlng against Russia 

1 Afmolnt ttf fiHr 3ft JTrftk, 11. Slfll, on tho wl#n of Joseph, la Iloriniin 
SfiiJ; Ooxo'h flirt. th* l fun At <*f McrlvuloVt thrtimcul tifutfh% a 1 mn»Ic 
A itrtrir^ vol. 1L Thorn Ik a singularly which In far Uwi known than itdo- 
ftwiiullful mul (UwriinirtaUittf wtuiy hmvuMoIhi, 
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and Austria ; and that he would not desist till tho Porte had 
obtained a desirable peace and been placed in perfect security 
by sea and land ; while the Turks, on tlioir side, engaged to do 
all in their power to compel Austria to restore at tho peace 
Galicia and her other Polish territory to Poland. If the Otto- 
man Court was successful, its intention was not to moke peace 
till it had regained all its lost fortresses and territory, and 
especially the Crimea. The Prussian Court, recognising this 
intention, now bound itself not to make peace until Turkey did, 
and under any circumstances to guarantee to Turkey all tlio 
territory wliich was in her hands at the conclusion of the war ; 
to endeavour to induce Engluud, Holland, Sweden, Poland, 
and other Powers to join in the guarantee, and to enter into 
a close defensive alliance with Turkey. Tho Turks, on tlieir 
side, promised to make no peace with tho Austrians and Rus- 
sians without including Piussia, Poland, and Sweden, and 
under certain uiicuiustaucos to support those Powers in the 
field. 1 

Such wore the principal articles of this vory important 
document — a document which was in the highest degree dis- 
pleasing to tho English ministers, and wliich greatly aggravated 
the sorioiisuess of the situation. It was pretended, however, at 
Purlin that the Prussian minister at Constantinople had ex- 
ceeded. his instructions in making the treaty offensive, and for 
llie present ita ratification was withheld. 

The Prussians at the same time strengthened tlioir con- 
nection with Poland. Their first object was tho acquisition of 
Danteig and Thorn, and they accordingly proposed a treaty of 
commerce, by wliich these towns were to be given to thorn, us 
»u equivalent for a considerable reduction of commercial duties. 
Hut it soon appeared that the proposal was exceedingly un- 
popular in Polund, and tho treaty was rejected by tho Dint.* 
A close treaty of alliance, however, between the two countries 
was concluded at Warsaw ou .March 29. Each State gun- 
, ran teed tho territories of the other, but it was agreed that 
this guarantor) was not io prevent uu amicable arrangement of 
somo controversies relating t.o questions of frontier which had 

1 Boo lor tho tost of tills troutiy, Ih'rteftrrfh ill. .17- 42. 
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existed before I lib coucliminn of Lho t ivuly. The contingents 
ti> bo furnished by ouch Stale in case of attack were carefully 
regulated. 1 

The strung feeling which the proposed cc-sion of Duntxig 
and Thom excited iu Poland threat cued to t hruw considerable 
difficulties in the way of the Pruviuu projects ofiiggrnmlihc,- 
liient, wdiiln at the same, time some mtj form ii lit Lie dimensions 
which broke out befwcnu the ariMi* 'ratio and the dcniucmfin 
parlies in the newly omnimiputed P»r!gio pro, inns, and tho 
cvidcnl disin* of the hitler parly to imitsiie ami all t \ tlmnwh*"* 
with the Preneh, alarmed I lie nllie , and thouls their eon- 
(ideiiru ill the penimiieiuui of the new imlepemleiice. 8 Kng- 
huid and Holland,, iu opposition In Pm., an .tmn;jk iavniuvil the 
reconciliation of these province.', with llie Ilmpi-mr, accompanied 
by an aimmsty and a guarantee of their iinrient cnn.dilulinii, 
and the limit) conciliatory dis|juMlions of Leopold made thi 4 
policy hcmii Iohh hopeless. Lcn|>old at the same time, desired 
cMirnostly to terminate the Turkish war. lie laid never favoured 
it. lie was Himsiblo of the great dangers rising on (he aide of 
Prussia, ami he desired the \ote of the King of iViiida at (lie 
* ensuing eleetiim for (lie position of King of tin* Humans, lo 
which the dignity of Kinperor was altaehed. Aluaet inmieili- 
al.ely aflor his accession he wrote to the King of 1 Vie,* in in very 
iiniiniblc terms, asking his good offices', regretting the di^ a 4«rw 
sums which laid arisen between Austria ami iVu win, ili- claiming 
all views of aggrandisement, ami stating that lie would bn con- 
tent if, as acom|H*nsntion for tlm expenses of the war, the limits 
of the Pence of Passurowit/i were rcMured. 8 

He was at the same time (piite aware of Hie dangers of a 
sudden attack from Prussia, ami, carrying out a design of his 
brother, he withdrew u port ion of his army from the Haim be, 
and eoucentmlcd a jHiworfiil force under f^oudon in Ilohcmia 
and Moravia. 4 Ah Itussia was at this time expressing wishes 
for peace, as Sweden was ready to place her interests iu tlm 
hands of the allies, and us the Turks were exhausted by sue- 

1 HcrUlmrtf, Ul. 1 H. In HerUbnrK, Hi. •"(> 71. 

• Kwarfctc Lmln, Mirnihit, S,1700i * That this rcHnluf.lim lmd 1mm 

HUt. of tko Mount of AutfriOt taken Just before the dealt of Jijm*pii 
II UHH SIS). up^HtuiN from a Uil.tii of Sir ll. Keith 

* Hro (lie cnrrwjtfmdwMc lHitw*n rknllhVi Mvmou% 11. aid), 
the kiiitpi of Hungary mud Itxmlu, 
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cesaive defeats, there seemed much hope that if Prussia could 
ho induced to pursue on unselfish policy, peace might he soon 
restored. 

Such was at least the opinion of Ewart, who wrote that a 
negotiation might now soon be brought to a successful issue*. 
Russia's ‘ increasing embarrassments would make her satisfied 
with Oozakow aud its district.’ The Porte might bo induced 
to accept the limits of the Peace of Passorowitz, and thoru 
would bo still loss difficulty with Sweden. 1 

The King of Prussia accepted on tho whole favourably tho 
English despatch of Fubruary 2G. He expressed his sul istiiction 
at luniuing the exact limits of the assistance that might Ini 
expected from England, approved of the English proposal of u 
joint memonal in favour of the "talus i / ho, and agreud to iiost- 
pono tho recognition of Bulgic indopoudeuoo, and to join with 
England in fiu'iiishing soino pecuniary aid to Swih1i*ii ; but ho 
still thought Hint an allied army should 'be assembled im tho 
frontiers of tho Low Country. Ewart adds, hownvor, somewhat 
ominously, ‘ Should the King of Prussia be ougngcri in a war, 
by tho refusal of the Courts of Yionna aud St. Petersburg to 
make peace on tho principle of the status quo, and should Gnlioin' 
thou bo recovered by foroo of arms, sorno equivalent would lie 
expected from Poland boyoiul tho cession of Dantzig mid Thorn. 
Hut oven this would consist in an amicable arrangement of 
frontinr of no grout oxtent, and ull idea of obtaining the Pala- 
tinates of Posen and Kalisli has boon abandoned, sinco it was 
decidedly prefiUTed to have a preponderant iiifhienca in Poland, 
rather than entertain views of acquisition.’ 1 Tho King hud no 
objection to Great Britain taking tho lend in endeavouring to 
effect a reconciliation in tho Netherlands ‘ by re-establishing (1m 
ancient constituliion and guarantee,’ but ho eiideavmin‘11 to sew 
dissension bntwnnu Russia and Austria by coinmmiieuting to 
tlio Russians tho pliui of pence which .Joseph a few days bolero 
his death hod sent to IjoikIou without consulting with Ht. 
Petersburg. Ho also nndcuvouml to ascertain whiither tho 
Courts of Viumia mul Ht. Petersburg would negotiate jointly 
or separately, either on the Imihih of tho status quo or on thn 
basis of Hie cossion of Galicia. For liis owu part ha earnest ly 

1 Mwart to Loods, March 9, 1700. * Iblrl. Much H, 17011. 
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hoped tlmt Guliciu might- be onl.-fl in the lomnier that lisua 
b een so often stated, mill suggested that * such an arrange- 
ment might be rendered more ncecpiubln to tho King of Hun- 
gary than tli ci linniiluit.iiig altiTiinl ive of tlio (put towards 

tbti Porte, csjiecmlly as tin* full* of tin* NellierlnncU Mill remained 
uncorttiiu.’ At. tlin urgent request, of the Kiiglnh mini. -ter ho 
still dolavod tlio rutiliuuliuii lo his tr.*uly with Turkey. 1 

The English ministers siuv dourly tlmt Rru , in ii id no real 
•widi fur peace, ami that in this very critical munmjil n mum 
decided policy must, lie piirdutl. Their lir.-t ..icp wo. In rend a 
conlideiil ml despatch to Itorliu, Teprc-ciiliug thol the Kin/ i.l 
Hungary ‘ appears Hinccmly dchirouu in conclude jr-iuv it pun 
fair h^nis, having no nbjncl «f ninhitiuu or n"uTiiinIisem-nt. in 
view ; ’ t hat. ho had noun of t lie leaning t»*w«nl • llu -..in. jeiilnu, y 
<if Prussia, or dislike to Engli.-h inediiiliuii tloil cli:>riictcrii.cil his 
predecessor; and that, in tint opinion of I ho English ( lovcru- 
unent ‘a general pacification, or at. least a separate one bet ween 
Austria and tlio Porte (in caw Russia still perdi-l.t in her ex- 
orbitant protonaions),’ may soon ho com-hulcd on the terms of 
‘tlio jdtf.fi its <pm, or nearly Hueli.’* They soon after inlbrmcd 
tlio Prussian niinisliorH of the KingVi determination to brim' 
matters to an issue by proposing, oil bis own nulhoriiy, an 
armistice lo each of the belligerent Powers in order to give 
time for negotiation. ‘The basis of a ne, gut ial ion/ writes the 
minister, ‘ought of eourso to bo the mIhIhm ipio t or ns near that 
slate as tlio circumstances of tho several I’owers will admit. 
At tiie same time his Majesty is ready to mediate a separate 
pence on this basis, and to press its immediate roncliiduu 
between any two of l.ho heiligereiit Rowers who may is* ready to 
accede to it. without, waiting for the rest.’ Keith was authorised 
to mako this pro|Ktsnl at Vienna, and to state that if I ho King 
of Hungary accepted it. ; if he agreed in no ease to attempt any- 
thing in the Netherlands contrary to the ancient oomititutiun ; 
and if ho also admitted the renewal of tlio gnamnteos of tlm 
allied Powers In those provinces, England would enforce this 
proposal to the utmost at Constantinople. This step appeared 

' JSwart to hoods, March H, JR, ST, and tho ooromjiMfiylnjr proposal Ik* 
I Till). Hinton tho lettnriif tls> Klnjf (Knee, IIi‘rls)s | rir. In. St 04. 
oi Prussia tu 1 4 H.pt. Id, April Ifi, 171)0, * loiuils to hwurt, Jlmult 10, ITSKt 
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to the TviTig especially urgent on account of the use which the 
Prussian Government had thought fit to make of tho secret 
proposal for peace made by the late Emperor a few days before 
his death. If it became known at Vienna that this most 
confidential Austrian communication to tho allies hod been 
botrayed to Rusmn, in order to sow dissension, a distrust and a 
resentment would be aroused which might Basily be fated to 
peace. 

The English minister expressed his great gratification that 
Ihe King had withheld his ratification from tho treaty which 
had been signed at Constantinople, but he commented in n 
strain of grave and measured severity on the schemes of ag- 
grandisement which Prussia had put forward. Ewart was 
directed to repeat to the Prussian ministers ‘that the stall in 
quo appeal's to be tho only fair and natural idea which can bo 
] imposed os tho general basis of pacification. Such an idea, 
however, docs not necessarily preclude any reasonable modifica- 
tions of it, should any such come in question in the course of 
tho negotiations. It will, liowovor, be ]iropor to state explicitly 
that at all events the idea of proposing sacrifices on the part of 
the Porte hy re-estahliHhing wilh Austria the Peace of Pussa- 
rowites, and hy making cessions of soma sort or other to Russia, 
on condition that Austria shall agree to relinquish Galicia, Ac., 
seems totally inconnistont with tho essential object (which every 
duy renders more pressing) of re-establishing the general tran- 
quillity. Nothing but the most extreme necessity could bring 
Austria to agree to such a proposal, and that Court would cer- 
tainly first try the ovent of a contest. There appears, indeed, 
to bo so littlo justice in insisting upon such an arrangement 
between Powers not engaged in tho war as a condition of peace 
between those who are parties in it, and it is so evidently 
contrary to our doftmsivo system, that on tho principles already 
repeatedly slated it would bo impossible for this country to 
give any expectation of supporting Prussia in a contest on such 
grounds.’ How could the Prussian King,* it was oskoil, defend 
himself from ths gravest reproach if, having just modo an 
offensive alliance with Turkey, ho procnodod to sacrifice Turkish 
interests ‘ for the purposo of gaining an acquisition far Poland 
and an additional security for his own frontier ?’ 
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Moot amicably, but at the suinn thin 1 most Evwirt 

•was directed to props those oniiniilfflitinns on the King oF 
IYukhj’o, to bag tlmt instructions coiifiu-niiihlo 1o them should 
ba sent to Yiemin, SI. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Constan- 
tiuople, and to urge that measures should In* at once taken in 
the latter capital ‘ Fur polling a-ide by mill mil mn-ciit tlm lute 
alliance, and for procuring an immediate armistice, uf nil events 
between that Court an<l Austria.’ 1 

Thin despatch very lU'iirly broke np tlm Triple Allimnr. 
'I’li ii King of I’m: win angrily blamed England for propoMiu; an 
armisticn to tin* belligerent Powers ail limit nnv jirovioiiiconifH, 
or ixiiniiiuiuuidion with his allies; iuidiever.il long mid ii'Tiniuiii- 
oiir discussions ensued. 11 He now raw clearly I linl if I’m* in phi- 
vokeil a war slm would In* isolated, and would obtain neither moral 
nor material support from England ; ami lie iv-olved reluctant, l a v 
to follow the English line uf policy, but. to imist upon a p) living 
it with such a degree of severity 1 bat u rupture was likely to take 
place in which England would lie involveil, lie agreed to supiiorti 
the proposal for an armistice, but i lighted, ill oppo.il, ion to thn 
English ministry, that it should 1st limited to two months, and 
also that the Emperer should send no lnm|w to thn Kelherhuul i 
during thn negotiation, lie conrenlisl at hist tlmt tint treaty 
witli Turkey sliniilil he Ket aside if the Court either of Vienna 
or of St. Petersburg agreed to make |m*ucm on the liads of the 
mIhIii* t/iw. He coiiseiiltsl that this elmuld lie put forward tu 
the liasis of pacification ; Iml. he would not hear of the i|tttiliiieii- 
tions suggested'iu the Euglii.li despatch, and insisted * on the 
strict acceptance of the hIuIuh i/iui without any modification,** 
If this was not adopted, the nltnrnative must 1st either war, or a 
negotiation founded on t.!u> Prussian plan of an extended ex- 
change of territory. 'Hie (thief object uf the wnr party wan 
now to provoke a refusal from the King of Hungary. 4 

The feeling between thn ministers of the two countries was 
at this time extremely hostile, and in the opinion of tint 
English Govnrnmonb the tortuous and ambitious policy of 
Prumiu formed tlio main danger to Kurqiean [mint. ‘His 
Prussian Miyesty,’ Lord Auckland wroto coniiihmUally to 

• I jowls to Ewart, Marali AC, 1700,® * Ititd. April IS, 1790. 
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Keith, ‘hay brought himself to acquicsco in our objections to 
declaring the Independence; but I have tlm fullest evidence 
that nothing leas than on absolute and inevitable necessit y will 
induce him to contribute by word or deed to replacing the 
Netherlands under thoir old government. But, besides, his 
treaty with the Porto commits him almost irrevocably to every- 
thing that can tend to increase the confusion of the world ; aud 
without any other provocation than the Rount do ircrtahcrg's 
desire to deprivo Austria of Galium and tlm Netherlands, mid to 
give to Prussia Thom and JDantoig, ns an equivalent lbr (jalioin 
from the Polos.’ Auckland spoke bitterly of tlm ex I mine (lunger 
of a now and wanton war, the indeenuy of tlm grounds that wore 
put forward, ( tlio utter unreasonableness of exacting Unglued 
and the United Provinces to support these projects, to which 
they oro not cullod by any sense, oitlmr of interest, or of policy, 
or of justico.’ 1 

It was nocossaiy for tho King of Prussia to answer the 
Austrian invitation to exercise his good ofliees,nnd lm did so by 
a full exposition of bis views. Tlm Hnssian proposal to estiw 
blish, under a prince of the Hussion rite, a now kingdom, in- 
cluding Wnlluchin, Moldavia, aud Bessanihin, was pronounced 
perfectly inuclmissibloj and tho only feasibln plan for making 
peace was tlm sfnltu quo , advocated by Kiiglimd, or ( nn ar- 
rangement The meaning of tlm latter term was fully developed 
in a confidential communication mode to the Austrian minister. 
The King of Prussia, it was said, Ium negotiated, but not. yet 
ratified, a treaty with Turkey, which involved ‘tho recovery of 
Galicia, This would probably liring Poland into tho field, and 
would load to a Prussian recognition of Urn iudepmidnnoo of tlm 
Bolgie provinces. Galicia must always, wliilo in tlm hands of 
Austria, lm a danger to Prussia, and if it is not amicably coded, 
sooner or lator liussia and Prussia would combine to drive her 
out. It was suggested, under these circunistanues, that Austria, 
Bussio, and Prussia should make an arrangement on these 
linos. The two Imperial Courts should restore Moldavia, Wei- 
Isohia, and Bessarabia to tho Porto, Austria should restore 
Galicia to Poland, with tho exception of a tract contiguous 
to Hungary, on condition that Poland should cedo Duutssig and 
* Itemtit air II, Krlth, U. 2B7, 208, 
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Thorn to Prussia; and, in Hint case, Prussia would oblige the 
Turks to restore the limits of tho Peace of JVwirowitx, would 
abstain from recognising the independence of the Flemish pro- 
vinces, and would even induce Ilium to submit to Austrian rule 
on iho guarantee of their Court llul ion. Thu Porlo, on receiving 
back Moldavia, Wallaehiu, nncl Ihv^nrnbia, was formally to 
abandon all claims to the Crimea, and was to mle to Itiisshi 
tlie district and town of Oczakow to the Dniester, on coudilion 
of llussia re-ustuhlmhing in favour of Sweden the limits or 
Finland, on tlm footing of tlni Peace, of Xy.Jok. Jf tlio King 
of Hungary agrees to support Ibis aiTungi'ineiit, the King of 
Prussia will vote for bis eleeliou m Kmperor. He limit con- 
s*‘iit, however, with little delay ; otherwise Prussia will ratify 
her treaty with Turkey, and will acknowledge the llelgio init*- 
pciuloncm . 1 

These negotiations were not favourably received. The cession 
of (ialicia was out iroly rejected by Leopold, and lie declared 
that it was impossible for him, without, the consent of Itussiu, to 
accept, the armistice which Kiiglaud demanded. Prince Kuu- 
uitx, who woh now past nighty, and whoso judgment, and temper 
were said to have Iieen somewhat impaired by age, still retained 
great respect ami iullue.iino at Vicuna as tlm most illustrious of 
t.lu>) ministers of Maria Theresa, and he threw serious obstacles 
in tlm way of peace; but. his policy in this respect was counter- 
acted with skill, and at tint name time with singular delicacy, by 
t.lm Vicfi-fJIianecllor, Count Oohtmssul, who nnjojwl tlm special 
eoididenc*e of Ijoopnhl.* 

For some weeks, however, Kuropo was on thn vergn of a now 
war, and Hwart, in reporting the doubts cntnrtniuHl at Merlin of 
the possibdity of a peimcftil solution, added * that this circum- 
stance is by no mwins disagreeable hero, as his Prussian Majesty, 

1 fitrinmffon rerbaU* Im m mU Pfunomnlu, though (Km Prnwdwi ml* 
nhtre tPAitfrfoke, Mini to Knslnwl by nbtnrs rlti ant avow the !nt i-niion. 1 It, 
KwnrLln April 1700. Baa, tun, Hurta- up|tnani from Ky kntl that this eonjon- 
berg, ill. 62-04. Kwmt niiyn to tun* was true, and that (he I'ru^iiuw 
licunlfif April IB: 'In regard to diet no- liupifl to obtain a rmrt of I'ntiirrnaU 
(•Hinblihliuumi of thn limit, h of thn from HwixJtm, - //or/, th t, 

I'ouwi of Nynlob In th* 4th Artlolo of 172. 

tlm Inclosed Insinuation, 1 hnvo good < Heo (ho curious lei lew of Sir 
reason to suspect that It relate* to iho It Kcilth. Mem* qf Hie It* Keith t 
Men of negotiating an arrangement It 277 203. 
with Lhn King or Hwttkm ros^HJlIag 
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his generals, and his confidants are daily more convinced of the 
actual superiority of the ibices and resources of this country 
over both Austria and Hussiu, which of courso increases this in- 
clination for war.’ ‘The ill-humour and complaints of CivnL 
Britain continue very violent amongst the oiliceru uhitut his 
Prussian Majesty's person .’ 1 * * The ttuusinu troops wore at this 
time very inactive ; but tlio Austrians, in spite of the diminution 
of their forces in Turkish territory, continued to press mi the 
war. In consequence, it is said, of tint piiriio produced by an 
earthquake, Orsovu, which had been blockaded during tlm 
whole winter, was' suddenly abandoned by the Turks. The 
Austrians prepared to besiege Whldiu mill Ciurgevo, two strongly 
fortified places on the Danube ; but they encountered near the 
latter fortress a sovero defeat. It was feu, ml at Berlin tlmt they 
would protract the negotiation till a deceive blow had been 
stiurk, and tlio Prussian King tie •onlingly insisted mi receiving 
an answer from Vienna within three weeks, placed himself 
at thu head or a great army which ho lirnl concentrated in 
Kiloitia, negotiated actively for co-opendimi with Sweden,* and 
secretly despatched a messenger to Constant inoplc to ratify his 
treaty with tlio Turks. Tim ratification omitted all mention of 
the Crimea; hut it limind the King of Prussia to do thn utmost 
in his power to restore to Turkey all the provinces that had heim 
lost in the present war. As I'lwarL observed, this promise was 
imule at the very Lime when I 'rimsia was endeavouring to make 
an arrangement with Austria for her own lKmefifc at tlio expense 
of Turkish territory.* * I olmorved to the Prussian Mimstor,' ho 
con Ihi ued, ‘that this measure, however modified, was expressly 
contrary to the former assuraiieos L luul so often received in 
oilieial papers, ami verbally. lie said lm hud rtKieived posif.ivo 
orders from tlio King, his master, to take this step, though lie 
concluded it from me .' 4 Short ly afterwards, in consequence of 
tlm renewed representations of Ihn Hnglisli minister on the ini- 
prepricty of ratifying this tmil.y, the JViissiiin minister ngreeil 
to write to M. do Kuohelsilnrir to represent t,o the Porte tlm ex- 
pediency of setting it aside for tlio present, with a view to con- 

1 Kwnrl to Tssedil, Ajirtl ill, 1 7!)l>. * Dili). .Inly K, 17110} llerlxIsTK, 

* Wild. Hoy 10, its, Juno 10, 01, 111. 40, til. 

1700. 1 Kwuit to (.will, July H, 1700, 
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during a defensive oPiunuQ after the pence ; 1 but the treaty, 
notwithstanding, subsisted, not only signed, l>ut duly ratified, 
and it pledged Prussia to a speedy declaration of war. 

It was evident to the English minister at Purlin Hint the 
King desired war and detested flin policy of 1 lin stains tjia^ 
Miongli, having once jmcrptod it, he found it difficult to rcivih* B 
On the Austrian side, tun, then* sunned some slight prospect of 
1 an arrangement 9 being preferred tu the stains yw, fur tin* King 
of Hungary, though ho would not lmur of tliu uhriiulomiieul nf 
(ialida, wished to keep llelgnuh* and two or three other front u*r 
places, and appears to have at ruin time thought that this uiiglib 
lie attained by giving a part of Moldavia to Poland.® At an- 
other time he made overtures to the Turk* for a separate nego- 
tiation, and the King of Prussia learned with great indignation 
that he hud informed the Turks of the Prussian proj wauls to 
make peace at their expense. 4 

Amid this maze of conflicting interest .4 mid intriguer, 
England, supported loyally by Holland, hiliourod steadily for 
1.1m pacification of Europe. A speedy peiiue on t.he basis of tin* 
Hiatus quo was her olijeut, and slm hoped that it might he 
elfcotcd through tlm interventinii of tin* allies, mid followed by 
11m inclusion of Turkey, ami perhaps Sweden, in the ilefeu..ive 
system. If, however, tlm belligerents elinso to nmkn a Hiiifuhlo 
peace without mediation, England would gladly aeipiieseo; nor 
did she wish to insist ujkiii tlm st a fits t/no with an extreme nr 
pedantic severity. 4 Much moderate alteration ns may Is* su Insti- 
tuted by common consent/ without altering the n dative strength 
of tlm belligerent PowerH, Him was niuly, with tlm consent of 
Prussia, to accept, mid slm trusted that small and unimportant 
doviatimiH from tlm Hiatus t/m would not Is* mailo a cause of 
war. Mho hud accepted, however, tlm status quo as tlm bauds of 
negotiation, and, as Prussia interpreted it strictly, England 
would so far support her its to prevent France and Denmark 
from attacking her while pursuing this end, On the other hand, 
flm Prussian Government was again distinctly warned that it 
must expect no assistance from England, in an aggressive war 
inulortukon to deprive Austria of (iuliciu and the Mot.herlauds ; 

1 Kwurt to fiewls, Auguift 1 71)0. 

9 It iitt Juno iM, 1700# 
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that the treaty betweon Prussia and Turkey was wildly opposed 
to the original policy of the allies ; and llint an attempt to deprive 
Torkoy of what she had gained since the Peace of Possarowitsis 
would very naturally make the Turks believe themselves sacri- 
ficed and betrayed. Dantzig and Thom wore Iho chief objects 
of Prussian policy. If thoy could bo obtained by an ainicnblo 
negotiation, and not by a forced cession or exchange, England 
would rejoice ; and Leeds throw oat the suggestion, that iho 
cession might be coupled with, ami died ml by, a treaty of 
cominerco connecting Poland with England and Holland by 
lowering transit duties in Prussia. Hur-li a treaty would bo a 
great< advantage to both Poland and England, ami would nuvko 
English coinuicrco independent of llussia. 1 

Oho idea, however, was not pressed, ami the main object of 
English foreign policy was simply to put an end to the war 
luitwnou Turkey and the King of Hungary, and to prevent' llm 
struggle from extending to Prussia and Poland. These ends 
were at last accomplished. Leopold, perceiving the dangers 
that surrounded him, resolved at Inst to consent to peace without 
oblaiuing any increase of territory ; and in Llin August af I7!H) 
a cimvoiitii m was signed at Itnichnubnoh, by wliicb the Emperor 
agreed to outer into an armistice with the Turks, to (>ih>u a 
negotiation for peace under tlio niediatinn of tho maritime 
Powers on tlio basis of llm strict itlnlus quo, as before tile war, 
aiul to secure tho amiient eoimtitiil.ion ami privileges of tlm 
Itelgic jrrovinticw under the guaranty of the allied Powers. 
Prussia abamloned for tlm present lmr designs on Dantzig ami 
Thnm, tliougli llertzberg succeeded in obtaining a clause that, 
if Austria extended her frontiers on tlio side of Turkey, Prussia 
should obtain some equivalent advantage. 

.By this convention, and tlm armistice that followed it, the 
great ovilB and dangers that grew out of tlm war bctw<H>n 
Austria and Turkey wore torminnleil. A considerable {siriod, 
however, still elapsed before tlm formal peace was signed, It 
was negotiated by a congress which sat fur about eight months 
at tho little village of Histova in Bulgaria. The letters uf Keith, 
"who vary ably represented England at this congress, give a 


* Leads to Ewart, Ms j 21, July 20 ; LoqiIm to Jnckwin, Oct. S, 17110. 
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vivid picture of the innumerable delays and difficulties that 
were enco unt ered in accomplishing a 1 ask which the convention 
of ’R.m'nbanVMi^Ti seemed to hnvo rendered most simple. Many 
of them arose from causes that were childishly futile. Minute 
questions of form and precedence were elaborately disputed, 
ui id more than once the proceedings of the congress were 
postponed bocanso Hie Turku desired important, steps to lie 
taken only on days which their astrologers detuned propitious. 
There were objections, however, of a more serious cluirueiur, 
raised childly by Austria, mid this Power showed a manifest 
desire to protract or obstruct tin* uegolintious, in holies of 
tililuiiiing more favourable terms. The lad, and niostfoniiidahla 
difficulty urosn from a subtlety which could hardly lm\e been 
surpassed by tho Jesuit casuists. 'Jim Austrians hud accepted 
the ‘strict alult is <pw as it existed hefnm tlio war’ ns tlm luisis 
of pacification, but they now raised a diilinotiou lad ween tlm 
kIuIuh quo do facto and tlm ntiilun quo du ywr, and demanded 
not a simple re-cstablishment of tile front inn* as they actually 
existed before the war, hut tlm establishment of a line of 
frontier which they maintained ought to iuivu existed nivnrding 
to a disputed or violated artiele of the Peace of Itelgnule. On 
this ground they claimed old Orsovn and a little bund of Croatia 
which, long before the war, hud Isien in Turkish hands. The 
dispute rose so high tluit tho congress was for a lime broken 
up, and a renewal of hostilities up|)eiiind inevitable; bub the 
Austrians at last, receded, and the Treaty of Bistova was signed 
on August 4, !7!)1, restoring peace ou the basis of mi exact re- 
establishment of the frontier before the war. Ity u sepurute 
convention, however, with Turkey, Austria obtained what slm 
desired, though with tho restriction that old Orsovauiust not bo 
fortified. 1 

The troubles in the Austrian Nolhnrlunds were also appeased, 
lmt very slowly and with great difficulty. There was a long 
dispute about the Constitution which won to 1m ’ restored ; 
Leopold oont ending tluit it was the Constitution us it existed 
under Maria Thorusa, Prussia ami tho maritime Powers insist- 
ing upon the more perfect Constitution of Clutrlea VI. Tlm 

1 Hdo Ooxe, veil. IL| llwtxhriWi AfriH$.qfMr H. Krith ; Iliiiikinuluuu'S 
titm.iii.f KyW, U M , He t’A'iuvj/nf I hmHtawl (Mint'll, ll 100. 
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population in the Flourish provinces wore violently divided; 
and the question was ultimately settled by force. The insur- 
gents elected the Archduke Charles, third son of the Emperor, 
hereditary Grand Duke of Belgium, on condition that their 
provinces should no longer belong to the dominio ns of the 
Emperor; but they were soon subdued by an overpowering 
Austrian army. A convention, signed by tho Austrian minister 
with the ministers of the three mediating Powers, in December 
1790, granting the Constitution of diaries VI., was not ratified 
by the Emperor, who consented only to restore tho Constitution 
as it existed at the close of the reign of tMariu Theresa, and on 
this basis peace was at last established. Thu three mediating 
Powers, however, finding their counsels rejected, refused their 
ratifications, though lYussia at a later period gave her adhesion 
to tho policy of the Emperor. 1 

The arrangement was not all that tho allien desired ; but it 
at least established a peace when a most dangerous war hail 
appeared inevitable, and it was tho more acceptable on account 
of tho manifest desire of tlio Flemish democrats to unite 
their cause with that of tho French. JLt also reacted speedily 
upon affairs in tho North, where a pence between Russia ami 
Mwodon had boon ono of the first results of tho convention of 
Boichenbach. 

In order to understand the circumstances that producod it, 
we must retraoe our stops and take up tho threads of fSwodisli 
history where we dropped them in October 1788. At that 
period tho intervention of tho throe allied Powers had arrest ml 
tho Danish invasion of Sweden at a time when it would oflicr- 
wisn almost certainly have succeeded, and by securing Uio 
neutrality of Denmark had saved Swollen from imminent ruin. 
Tho position, however, of Gustavus Iff. continued to be very 
critical. Jlis chief fleet was confined in Sweaborg. His urmy 
in Finland was paralysed by tho mutiny of its officers, ilia 
exchequer was nearly ompliy, and Russia and Sweden wore still 
at war, though Russia as yet abstained from aggressive mea- 
sures. The King, howuvor, was in no mood for pence. A policy 
of adventure, no matter how wild, hud always an imwistibln 

1 Kooh, nut. iet Tram do I'alx, tom. iv. 127 - 162,* Uuxo'i Horn if 
Auitrm, U. 600 -C 08 . 
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diann to Iiis mind ; and ho hud two tfrout objects in view’. Iln 
hoped to draw the three allied Powers into tin* war, to roslorn 
by their assistance tin* awvmlency of Sweden in tin 1 llultic, anil 
recover all or nearly nil lliut had lieen lo»t in 1721 anil in 17W>; 
and he also hoped to make n second revolution iu Die f'nu>.lilii- 
tion, which would break the power of tin; nubility and make his 
own power almost, nbfolute. 

Unstuvns III. Iiiul none of tlm solidify and sorumMioiN of "a, 
really great politlciiui ; lieliud noil her I he patience, tin* iii«Iu-l i-a , 
film judgment, nor the economy that urn iierei-nry fur nrilinary 
gnvcrnmunt, but in that, peculiar turn of mind anil character 
that fits men for a revolutionary career, he lias seldom been 
surpassed, uml ho was in fact the most mush-. .lul iwohitinnot. 
of film eighteenth century. He was a ino-l skilful, darint’. and 
uiiscrupuhnw political gumbler ; wonderfully ipiiek ami admit in 
seizing opiKirtuuities, availing himself of the ebb mill How ot 
IKipuliu" passion, disguising |N>rsonai aiiibilioii under jsipulur 
pretexts. Ho lioil already, in 1 772, direct ed and carried throicrh 
with coinplnLe success one great revuliitiou, and he now saw tiiu 
possibility of winning u new victory in tie 1 mum Held. 

At till) tinm when tile Dunes invaded Sweden, hi* fortum-i 
bail sunk to the lowest point. In the wild jimvinee of Dale- 
carl ia, it is true, the people had risen with enthusiasm at l.in 
summons to oppose the Danish invasion, and union*' the lower 
classes lie still enjoyed ii great. popularity; but, Stockholm was 
full of his enemies. The eipieDriuu order was violently hostile 
tn him, The burghers dint muled him and were huuuled with 
constant fear lest ho should seize the hank, ({diets of tolera- 
tion and frequent invasions of eeelesiiu.ticnl privileges laid 
olfendod the clergy, while the linunoiul omliarmssments, which 
were largely due to liis excessive extravngiinen, and still more the 
unjHiptilur monopoly by the (loverument of the distilleries, had 
excited u wide-spread discontent. The lust two Diets hud been 
stonny and hostile, and immediately idler Urn mutiny in Finland 
tlie Kcnutu strongly urged the necessity of convoking the State, «, 
'Clin King hesitated, without nliwilulely refusing. It wir. im- 
possible with any colour of reason to deny that, in beginning 
without the authority of the States an oHen. ivo wnr again, '.t 
Uuiwiii, lie hud broken the plain lei tor of the Dom, illation. Jt 
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w« equally certain tliat by this unconstitutional act be had 
brought bis country into a position of the gravest poril. 

The intervention of Prussia and England, however, produced 
an immediate and most powerful reaction of opinion, and was 
popularly regarded as fully justifying the foresight of the King. 
‘The offer of our mediation,’ wrote the English consul at 
Stockholm, ‘has made a very great impression, and visibly 
damped the spirits of the anti-royalists.’ ( Au opinion pre- 
vails tliat wo are only como forward to support the King nml 
encourage him to coutinuB the war with Hussia. All those 
who oppose it, as being begun in on unjust and unconstitu- 
tional manner, seem now sd much dejected that, if liis Majesty 
should Roizo this opportunity of calling a Diet, ho might, I 
nin couiulout, make what change he pleased in the Constitu- 
tion.’ 1 

Tlio King, like a skilful strategist, availed himself of orciy 
method of intensifying the fueling. The iiutinnnl animosity 
iiguinst tho Danes was stimulated to fever-point liy highly 
wrought descriptions of their treachery aucl of their violence 
(luring tho lato invasion ; while, at the same time, the tide of 
popular feeling was turned witli a troiuendouH force against the 
neld us. Tho mutiny of tho oitleurs in the face of the enemy was 
represented as an act of the basest treason, which had almost 
accomplished the ruin of the country, and which was due to the 
hostility of tho nobles to tho King. Texts from Scripture, 
donoiuieiiig vengeance against traitors who had sold themselves 
to tho stranger, wore posted up in the village diuretics. In 
the tlioalxoH every allusion hostile to the nobles was received 
with rapturous applause, lnnumerablo pumphluts of u similar 
temleney wore circulated through all cIushch, and the King 
declared tliat tho reign of monopoly must terminate, and that 
he would now throw tho oonimond of tho army largely into the 
hands of tho burghers, whom lia could trust. Oil December 20, 
17KH, lie entered Stockholm aiuicl the acclamations of the people, 
and when the eflbrvoHConeo was still at its height tlio I )iet was 
convoked. It was opened on February 2, 1780. Jii a speech, 
which was so oloquoiit and so admirably delivered tliat it 

1 Koran to CumarUion, Hunt. SO, 17UB j Krone to ITninur, Mur. IV, 1788 j 
•fiiu. V, 1781). 
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excited the appluiiBO and admiration of nil purl the King 
urged the nsccssity of continuing tlie war till iiulioiiounilile pence 
had been attained, rloplorcd Iho conduct of ( a few traitors in 
Finland’ who liud yielded to the niaeliiwd 1011s of the enemy, 
and exhorted all classes to rally in dei'enee of (heir country. 
]fo at the Rumo time hud t.lm chief ollicers engaged in the 
mutiny seized and throw n into prison. 

It soon appeared that lie could count upon the umminufns 
adhesion of the order of the peasants, and upon commanding 
majorities in the orders of (ho burghers ami of tlm clergy, 
while tho nobles were irreconcilably hostile. A vote, thanking 
him for having secured tho safety of tho nation by declaring 
war, justified his recent conduct', and out.ide the Diet, the 
populace and the common soldiers were strongly in his favour. 
Jly the order of (lie nobles, the conduct of the King was vehe- 
mently arraigned, 'flay dwelt on his extravagance and his 
debts; on his alleged attempt to intimidnle Stockholm by 
introducing a lssly of IWmirliniiH as a garrison; on the jier- 
siHtentund virulent atlacks which hud recently been directed 
against tliomsclves. (fount I/iweubanpf., mi old general wlm 
was a strong partisan of tho King, was np|miu(ed by him 
Marshal of the Diet, mid therefore president of the noble.* ; and 
1 m endeavoured by the King’s orders, but without sucee.v, to 
cheek tho attacks. A fierce wrangle ensued, and at length the 
eld marshal, declaring himself insulted, withdrew from tho Diet 
mid laid Ids complaints before tho King. 

On February 17 , at eight o'clock in the morning, the four 
orders of the Diet were suddenly siitntiimied l,u assemble iu the 
same hall, to meet the King, lie received them in grmt stale, 
and lie delivered a brilliant but most; singular speech. Fifteen 
days before, ha said, lie hud mldressiKl the Diet, representing the 
urgent and imperative necessity of taking immediate measures 
to dofetid tlie coast of Mwodeu from Kussiim invasion, and to 
wipe away (ho stain which the lata treachery in Finland bad 
left on the Hwudisli nmno. The clergy, the hurghors, and the 
peasants had responded to his appeal, and, forgetting all other 
jeimsidenitiioiiH, had shown themselves failhful represents! ives nf 
the |in(riotisui of Kwetien. Hut the nobles bail uefed differently, 
And then, in it strain of the Hermit invective, lie air. used them 
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of favouring tlie intrigues and interests of the enemy; of 
wasting in frivolous recriminations a time whioh was vital to 
the defence of the country; of grossly insulting tho sovereign 
in the person of the old marshal wlio presided over their 
dehates; of attempting to renvB the hateful and hutod aristn- 
cratio domination which had been shattered in 1772. lie 
declared that if Finland was lost, if the coasts were devastated, 
and if the capital was menaced, the responsibility must rest 
upon those men who, rather than renounce tboir ambitions 
and their resentments, were ready to sue tho llussiuim enter 
Stockholm and dictate tlieir terms; and he concludud by com- 
manding the nobles, in an imperious voico and with a haughty 
gesture, at once to leave tho hall and prepare a deputation to 
carry Uioir apologios to tho insulted marshal. 

A few fierce words wore baudied to oml fro, but at lougt li 
tho noblos retired to draw up a protest in justification of 
their acts, and loth tho King with tho other throe order? . 
(lo again ardently onlogisod thoir luyulty, diroclod them t.o 
prepare u deputation to recoivo tlm now privileges ho intended 
to confor on them, and doclarod the necessity of changing tho 
Constitution so as to make political power centre in those who 
were truly loyal to tlieir country. 

Two agitated days followed, during which tlie popular 
feeling ran strongly and evidently on tho side of tho King; aud 
on the 20th t.lie decisive blow was struck. More than twonty 
nobles of tho Jirut rank and fortune wore arbitrarily arrested 
and imprisoned by order of tho King ; mid the next day, tho 
J)iot having been suninionoil, tho King road to it a revised form 
of tlio Constitution, which guvo him little less than absolute 
power. Tim exclusive power of declaring peace ami war nnu 
in reside with him. Tho estates were not to bo permitted to 
discuss any subject which ho had not laid before thorn, ami 
most of tho privileges of tho nobles were taken away. Tlie 
power of voting taxes almost aluno remained of tho ancient 
Constitution, yot oven this was furiously impaired, for the 
King was enabled to make an agreement with any l<owu or 
provinco when tlie Diet was not sitting. Tho new Consti- 
tution was accepted with acelomntion by the three orders, ami 
in spiLo of uomo feeble pretesLs frum the nobility the Marshal 
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of the Diet signed it in tlicir name, and it was received as law 
throughout the country. 

It remained to extort from tho Diet supplies for the war. . 
The three orders readily voted the subsidies for an unlimited 
time, but tho order of the nobles, though broken and greatly 
intimidated, attempted to limit tho votu to two years. Tho 
uiglit before the decisive vote, a thousand of tho rubhlo were 
entertained at tlio King's expense, and they marched hair 
drunk upon tho house of tho nobles. The military and the 
burghers were put under arms, and sixteen rounds of shot went 
distributed to each limn. Under these eireuiu dunes*, tlm King, 
accompanied by a eln morons crowd, (tutored Llm chamber of the 
nobles, demanded an immedinlit vote of credit,, mul declared 
Hint tuiyono wlio opposed it was a traitor to tlm country. Alter 
some vain protests, and amid u scene of wild mnlusiou and 
irregularity, tho nobles yielded, or were ullngcd to have 
yielded; and next day tlm Diet was dissolved. Three weeks 
later, tho few sitnaLors who htul not already resigned went 
dismissed. Thu Muuatn, which, though crippled and cnfecliM 
by tlm revolution of 1772, still retained somit shadow of its 
old independence, was abolished, anil a new council, composed 
partly of nobles and partly of (iommomtrH, appointed by tint 
Drown. 1 

In this mnnnor fluslnvus TIT. hod tho almost unexampled 
foii.ii no of nmimplishiug for tlm second time anil with purfimt 
success a violent revolution in tho (JonsLitution of his country. 
The nobles who had born imprisonod without any colour of law 
oil February 20 were soon released, but many of tho more import- 
ant o (liners who had rovolUtd iu Finland wore brought to trial ; 
several wore condemned to dentil, and a few wore actually <wo- 
cutisl. Tlio King liastonwl to his army in Finland, where tlm 
armistice signed in tlm previous your hud expired, and lio took 
part iu a victorious Isittlo which was fought on Juno 28. Tim 
campaign of i 781), however, produced no result*. There went 

1 Compare tho dNwriptliuiH of this Itneord ODleo corrutipowlonen, I have 
extmnrrlliiuiy iwoiitt by M. Perns, tbn mmln nun of (layer's Hint. Ur Kubrte ; 
Krennh amWuwador, In GufTroy'H (Itu* tho K» rift jaUUIgar* ilr dvrtnrr JU\ 
tare HI rt la Otmr Ua AVmiow, It. tho amount In tint A v until Hegiatrr 
HO Kitiaml In a letter In tlio Itworrl mid In Do la (lnilx's Cr/uiUutlnnt 
OllU-n from Keene to Kroner, Mny It, Ur FJCuroni, 

178(1. In iu>(Utlon to Geffrey and the 
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many skirmishes, with various fortunes, and the King exposal 
himself with great courage and temerity, but ho noquirod no 
hold upon Bassiaa Finland; whilo on soo, the Prince of Nassau, 
who had hastened from the Black Sea, inflicted a soveru defeat 
upon the Swedes on August 24. This was the lust naval buttle 
of the year. 1 * * 

In spite of the taxes that had been extracted, the King was 
now in desperate financial dillieultics. The promised subsidy 
from the Turks had not arrived. Attempts to raise a loan in 
Holland failed; and in May 1789 tlm King of Prussia resolved 
te lend him a million of dollars, hoping tliut this would induce 
him to adhere to tho system of the allied Powers.* 

From tins time till tho close of tho war tliu King of Prussia 
continued secretly at short intervals to supply the Swedish King 
with small sums to curry on the war, and ha induced England 
to join in tho subsidy. It wuh alleged that without this assist- 
ance Sweden must he completely crushed, and the halation of 
)s)wer hi the Bultic annihilated, or that tho King would novi- 
tiate a separate pence with Russia, which would retard a general 
pacification, or that ho would throw himHolf, os ho sometimes 
threatened, into tho arms of Franco.' Whatever Power, tilio 
English consul at Stockholm said, gave him tlie largest subsidies 
midmost favoured his ambitious designs would secure his alliance, 
but the tdlius agreed that his schomes of aggrandisement should 
not be encouraged, and tliut tlioir object should he to secure tlm 
independence of Sweden by a peace on tho terms of the eta.hu 
quo as it existed before the war. 4 

Tito war between Sweden and Russia in 1790 consisted 
chiefly of nuvul buttles desperately and skilfully contested. On 
May 111 the Russians repelled with severe loss on attempt to 
destruy tlm fleet which lay in shelter under the gnus of Revel, 
but two dnyH later Gustaves utmost annihilated a great division 
(if tho Russian galley fleet at Froilurikslianin. Oil June tl and 4 
there was another buttle, indecisive in its results, but on tlm 

1 Boo AmiuU Jirffttier, 17 BO, pp. to Lcwla, Jim. 4, May JO, 17SJO. 

190-200. LmiU to tiwurb, Fob. 20, May 21, 

* Kwurfc to TjOoAh, May 22, 17H9, 1791). 

■ ThfHi»n<iffotIiifclmiHim(Uu)irti(lM'H 4 IjmjiIh to Kwurt, Juno 2*1, 1789; 
winy ho tmowl In tlu< Prussia Cow- May 21, Aug. 1*1, 1791). 
fljmuiluiMMJaUlie Itucorii Olliou. Kauri 
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whole unfavourable to the Swedes j and the unexpected arrival 
of a second Russian fleet for a time made the total destruction 
of the Swedish fleet appear inevitable. It was extricated nt hi*t 
by a sudden change of wind and by the skilful manoeuvres of its 
commander, the Duke of Sudcnnania; but a mouth lator the Rus- 
sians gained a decisive victory at Wyborg, and tho losses of the 
Swedes were thou so crushing, that their navy scumod irretriev- 
ably ruined. Yot, by an extraordinary display of skill and energy, 
the King of Sweden was ublo in less than a wei'k to bring the 
miuuuit of his fleet again into buttle; and, availing himself of a 
favourable opportunity, ho closed the war by a brilliant victory. 1 
A few weeks lator Europe was startled by tho announcement 
that he had mode a peace with Russia on the Ims'S of the uhilii* 
fjuo as it existed before tho war. 

Tho motives of both parties woro very evident. The conven- 
tion of Roichonbach luul just deprived the Empress of the co- 
operation of Austria, and it seemed prohahlethnt I'nissiu, Hug- 
laud, and perhaps Holland would soon 1st in arms against her, and 
that on English fleet would he in tho Ualtic. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Catherine saw that it was necessary to yield some- 
thing. Her main object was to acquire territory on tho side of 
Turkey. Who had never sought, or eagerly pursued the Swedish 
war, which luul proved most detrimental to her navy ; and ns 
early os tho May of 1790 she had declared that she was quite 
remly to make peace with Sweden, 4 on condition of tho funner 
treaties being renewed, and a mutual amnesty being agreed 
upon/* Kite was most anxious to avoid what she doomed the 
humiliation of making poaco through the intervention of foreign 
Powcm, and a separate poaco would prolmhly baffle one of the 
chief designs of tho throe allies. They had hoped to iuolude 
Sweden in thoir alliance, to isolate Russia and to socuro one of 
tho Baltio provinces in tlmir system ; but if a separate peace 
could bo nogotiatod, Sweden would be at perfect liberty to ally 
herself with Russia and with Denmark for tho protection of the 
Baltic. No sooner, therefore, had iiitolligeuoo arrived at Ml. 
Petersburg that tlio agrooment witli Austria was about to 1st 
concluded, than the limpross despatched a courier to Kitilaml 

' Animal Jhybter, 1701, pp. 163- • Whitworth to Louilh, Hat Hi, 

190. 1790. 
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with offers of peace to tlie King of Sweden. It is said that he 
had not yet heard of what hod happened at Iteiohonboch ; a 
Prussian subsidy hod just been sent to him, and a squadron of 
seventeen English ships was lying in the Downs ready to sail 
for the Baltic. 1 

The Russian Empress in taking this step showed re- 
markable political sagacity, and Gustavus roaddy accepted her 
proposal. As she offered him peace on the exact terms which 
the allies had agreed to secure, he hud very littlo prospect of 
gaining anything by continuing the war, and it was much 
moro Uattering to Ins vanity to obtain peuco for himself than to 
obtain it through tho intervention of the allies. To a man of 
his typo of character there won indeed something exceedingly 
gratifying in the whole transaction. ITo had made war, without 
a shadow of provocation, against a Power much stronger thou 
himself. TTe hod conducted it without an avqwod ally in the 
North of Europe, and in spite of the most formidable domestic 
dissensions. Tho last battle had boon a Swedish victory, anil 
lie had now tho satisfaction of making peace without any loss of 
territory, mirl at tho invitation of his groat opponent. On the 
other hand, Sweden had already lost 00,000 rnon, fiftuon ships 
of tho lino, and a great many smaller vessels. 3 liar finances 
wore utterly exhausted, and sho had everything .to fear from a 
continuation of the war. 

There was also another consideration which weighed upon 
his mind. Par some time lie had beon watching with tho 
keenest interest tho great revolutionary drama which was un- 
folding itself in Franco, lie hud himself swept away almost 
oveiy constitutional limit to his power amid tho general 
applause of his subjects, and ho liml dono so chiefly by carrying 
nut, of bin own fine will one of the groat objects of tho French 
revolutionists, by destroying feudal and aristocratic privileges, 
and throwing open tlrt highest positions in tho Government to all 
ranks.* Ho always maintained, and probably with justice, that 
if he bad been at the helm instead of Lewis XVI., he would 
have weathered tho storm. The in turest of events in Franco had 

1 Sm a wiry romorkniito latter of 1 Boo some striking remarks on 
Lord Malmanbury, /Harlot and Car- this ospout or his jsillpy in the 
rrmmdmut, H. 485-4:17. Annual Hraht it, JL78J, u 178. 

1 Uoyur, Hitt, dt Autola, p 080. 
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eclipsed that of liis war ; he was impatient at finding himself 
fur from news in a disfaut province of his dmnminm, and hi? 
was now cngeily looking 1 forward to tlm possibility of ull}« 
ing himself wiih llumica m a great couutcivre volution in tha 
int wests of monarchy in Europe. 1 

Tlio reace of Wurclo was signed on August T>, 1700, 
anrl although some questions of detail remained hi bn titled 
between H woden and Iliissin, it restored 1 nnif (inlliiy io tin* 
North, .and clnsed mini her chapter of tint great work of fin* 
puciJieal.ion of Europe. (iusluvus, however, did uof long sur- 
vive his success. The implaeulile animosities wliieli lm Imd 
aroused among his nobles pui'Hicd him to the cud: a con- 
spiracy was formed again, it. his life, and on March Id, 17d2, 
lm was shot by AncLiirsfnuii at a mucked ball in Mm theatre of 
Ktuckhnlni. 

Up to Urn time of the Pence of Wanda, the Triplo Allianco 
between England, Prussia, and Holland, in spite of I ho many 
difficult, ics and dillcrmires that linwt been n ‘counted, had proved 
on the whole eminently successful. Holland had lieen pacified, 
and 1.1 in danger of French ascendency in her councils lual been 
averted. Denmark had linen compelled to withdraw from her 
attack on Sweden and to declare her iiniifralily 1 1 tiring Mm war. 
The war between Austria and Turkey bud been terminated, leav- 
ing the fruiiliera of t hut wo empires almost unchanged, Austrian 
Flanders was rapidly regaining its tranquillity; its old customs 
aud privileges bad bennsulistantially secured, and now pence bod 
booucstablihlmd between Russia and Hwnden, not indued through 
the mediation of Mm allies, but at least through fear of their 
intervention and on Mm terms which they de:,ircd. lu Min 
beginning of 17HJJ there Imd Issrn Horions question of aquudruplo 
alliance of Franco ami Hpoin with Russia and the Emperor,* 
and when tliu quarrel with England idsmt Nootka Hound aroHn, 
Spain at omso nuwlo overtures to Catherine*; 3 hut these dangers 
soemod now to liavo foiled away. The Emperor hod ituidn 
pcaco. Franco was too omipiml with internal troubles to jmy 
much attention to anytliing Uiyornl Imr bordur. The dispute with 

1 fJrftroy, Omtm* HI rt la (tour a 1st tar »! Ewart to IitihIm, April JiO, 
(lr Fntitrn, 1783. 

* f 'urmnmdmue 4lplmntl<fv* 1 Whitworth to LowU, Muy 16. 

Jtoim in Htattl, pp. 97, 98. (too, too. Juno 1, Nov. 1 J, 1790. 
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Spain had been Bottled, and tko Empress and llio Turks re- 
mained alone at war. But the success of the allie-', and tho 
foreign policy of Pitt, now met with a great check. The at- 
tempt. to induce or compel Russia to make peace through tho 
mediation of the allies, on the basis of tho ahthtH quo as it 
existed before the war, surrendering t.r> tho Turku Uezakew ami 
its adjoining territory to the Dniester, proved a complete and 
somewhat ignominious failure. 

Prom the very beginning of tho war, the acquisition of this 
fortress and territory by tho Russians seemed probable. As 
early us November 1787 Ifldou had dismissed with Montinorin 
at Paris the probable course of tho Kastern war, and Hie Kiviu h 
minister had expressed lus opinion that it would leave Oimstau- 
tiimplo secure and untouched, but would give Moldavia and 
Walhichia to the Emperor, Omlcow and one or two other 
places to Russia. 1 Tho capture of Oeznkow lmd been tin* llr.il. 
great success of Potemkin. It had been the result of a. mc*»c 
of oxtraordiiuirv length, conducted with e\l m« »riliniir\ re, ninth m, 
and accompanied by extraordinary bloodshed; nud from this 
time the contingency of its retention by Russia had Im'cii con- 
tinually referred to. In February 178!), when 'the Hu mh\v.\ 
hud ruadocoiu|M»rabivtily few sacrifices, Whitworth, the Pu/disli 
minister at St. Petersburg, wrote thut Potemkin, who appeared 
of all Russian politicians tho most favimmble to tin* Kiiglbh 
alliance, would, lie believed, glstdly make peace at. once through 
the intervention of the allies; that he hoped to keep Orsakow 
and the adjoining territory, but that., if necessary, be was pre- 
part' cl to 1 consent to the town ami (hrf ideations being razed, 
reserving tho country between Urn DumMer and the Dnieper, 
which lie justly considers the key to (he Crimea.’* In the bet. 
days of 1 7H!> and in the beginning of 17U0, Catherine had re- 
quested the interference of Mitghmd, ami expressed her willing- 
uessto make peace on the emutition of including in her empire 
Oimkow and it<H territory to the Dniester, and of entiling an 
independent kingdom consisting of Bessarabia, Wallaeliin, and 
Moldavia. Tho latter condition was emphatically and uuequi- 

1 Ambltmd (h?vM[Mmttnw^ i, Si7H< t catkin to wise Or/jiHnw. Matmtv* 
As mrly an 17H2, Hlr JtmtoM Ilnrrirt bury Carm/Hwtfnuri u 10. 
tuul warm-cl the iiigflWi UovmmN'nt * Whitworth In ( *11111 i»irfh«'it, Fi*U 
of tho dudre u£ Catherine wul he C, HKK 
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vocally rejected, anil in 1 lit* course of a few months it was 
dropped; but though the .English Government suggested tlio 
#1 titan quo as the bu-is of pence, nnrl described the article 
relating to Ocznkow as 1 moat donhl i‘ul ’ and likely to induce 
the Turks to continue the wnr, their language was by no means 
that of unqualified hostility. 1 

On certain conditions, which were not in tlio least intended 
for tlie jiroteetion of Turkey, IVur-iii, us wo linvo iihviuly seen, 
was at one time perfectly ready to urquie.im in llio Russian 
demand. Tu jMuruh 1 7!H> Knurl, in dtuTibing 1 he negotiations 
for giving Prussia Daiitr-ig mnl Thorn, and depriving Austria, 
of Galicia, meal, inns the opinion of (lie King of Prussia Unit 
an armed interference of the allies would bring about a speedy 
jieaeo. Russia's ‘increasing einhnmissnients would make her 
satisfied with Oesakow and its ilMriH, and . . . the 1 Virtu 
might l*o prevailiid on to accept ren unable cnmliliouw, tumli as 
tlio cessions above mentioned, mid (lm re-ertlulilishnn*nt of tha 
liinitH of tlio Peace of IVissamwil/.'* If a pence could 1st 
negotiated on tho basis of (hit cession of Galicia by Austria, tint 
King of Prussia expressly stated that ho 4 would have no objec- 
tion to tbo Kmpress obtaining Ocjuikow.’* I lmve mentioned 
also tlio Prussian project which was suggested about (his lime, 
Unit Russia should restore to , Sweden the portion of Kiiilnml 
which she had lost by tho Pence of Abo in 17 111, and that 
Russia should bo allowed in compensation to retain Ocznkow 
and its territory. Thin proposal was antually sent by tlm 
Prussians to Kt. Petersburg, whore it was jK'Vemptorily ro- 
jectciil. 4 

Proin tlio uniform language of (be Russian Government, 
there canid Ini litLln doubt that, unless the course of the war was 
completely reversed, it would ihsist on retaining Ocznkow and 
its territory at tbo pence; nor was there anyt hing unreasonable 


1 Boo the loltonv of tho Vico- 
Channollor OntoriMinn, May 178(1, 
awl a letter or Lw>rlM to tho thimton 
umbawador in JjMidim, July 17110* 
alw> Purl. JlUt. xxlxi 0011, 0U7, OOO, 

m. 

• Ewart. to LiicAh, March SI, 1701ft. 

* Jbul. May 25, 1700. 

4 Ibfil. April 18, 1700. Hoa, too, 
winrt lottcrn of Count Oaiormann iu 


tho Ruwilan Convapruirlcnoc, rUlort 
May 1780. Tn anoMici lot (or Kwart 
Ni>'H ; Ml. U much wkhnrl by thin 
(Vmrt (Merlin) that Niim2h Nhoulrl ho 
nwuln to uwiojit Urn Mu* quo, or 
tluituhu Hhmihl not obtain Ouxaitow 
iukI Jta diHlrlct without making a 
pro|Xirtlomil iirraugomont with Hwa 
Hon,*— Kwurt to Loe<U, Jumi 4, 1780, 
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in this demand. Whatever provocations "Russia may have given, 
Turkey had at least began the war, and she had bum almost 
invariably defeated. The Empress showed her moderation by 
receding from her first demand for Llie ooiih! ii iil.iun of Moldavia, 
Walliiuhia, and Bessarabia into a .separate kingdom, and by 
consenting to give up all her conquers between the Dniester 
and I.I 10 Danube; and she could hardly, ns a victorious Power, 
with any credit to herself or any regard to her people, surrender 
Oezakow, which had been most honourably won and which was 
of extrema importance to the security of her dominions. More 
than once Turks and Tartars had availed themselves of its 
shelter to deuvstute unprolerled parts of llie Russian territory ; 
it. enabled tlm Turks to cut off Kherson and the interior Russian 
dominions along the Dnieper from all 0 mi mu mention vvilh the 
[thick Sea ; and it placed the commerce of the (Vimea almost at. 
tlicir merry. These were sullieient. reasons for the Empress 
insisting on rotaining it, and it was not. dear why England 
should object, Whatever might be Lhn iin|mrtanoe of Or.ztikmv, 
it. was cvrlii inly lur less dangerous to Turkey Mum the Urimea, 
wliieh Russia had seized with the full approval of England. 
Although the Russian arms had been steadily Hiicee’sful in 
I78S, 17S!>, and 1700, the spceehes of the King to Parliament 
expressed no anxiety. On the conlniry, while lamenting the 
ecmtinumiee of the war, he ‘rejoiced Hint it did not endanger 
the power and interests or his kingdom.’ Under those circmn~ 
stances, it. was with great surprise that the English public 
learned that Pitt was determined to demand the restitution ot 
Oezakow and its territory to Turkey, and to support his demand 
by force. 

The explanation of this proceeding, which appeared very 
perplexing to rout cm injuries, will, I think, be ion ml chiefly in 
the Prussian emmection. In ibis, as in most of Mm plans of 
recent foreign policy, the two allies showed themselves widely 
different in tlicir |»osiMon and interests. England was a const i- 
tulimml monarchy, directed by a minister wlu> wun prepared to 
go to war if necessary, who was always ready to act in difficult, 
emergencies with promptitude ami decision, but who deprecated 
war as a great} evil, and who had attached bin reputation mainly 
to certain schemes of financial and political reform which eould 
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only bi3 realised by ti continuance of |i''in:e. Prussia was a 
despotic monarchy, and its hoici-cL'u. bele-viii.' hiiii'clf to Im in 
possession of the best unity in Jinn ipe, win- extremely anxious 
to distinguish hiiuHCiir in tlm field, ami fall of plain. for i*ii» 
larging Ins territory. On I In- other hanil, IN it, regarded 1 Ia> 
defensive) alliance which had ln*i*ii tiirnu‘il as tin 1 cardinal (net, 
ol' his foriMi.il policy. Jlo I n *] n *\ i *i 1 it l,n !«■ of t ho liiglnv.t, im- 
portance to the security and stolidity nf the present m of 
Uiirnpo •, and he hoped dial, ifTurl c\, Snail mi, and perhtijm lln> 
Hmperor warn included in il, la* ninth! lane olnhli. had an 
n resistible lairriar agntiiM Ilia a in bit inn hi »( In if I’n-. 1,1 and ul‘ Ilia 
llniisa nf liiiiirlMiit, find would liava giiiir.infe *d a Inn# period 
of 1 'iimipi‘iin | h M ica. Tin* allianaa, however, laid liaan id ready 
greatly strained. Prussia had with much difficult), Insmi in- 
duced to alumdun or defer M-licim-s of ainhilinii which ilia had 
moat uuox]iactfMlly raised j ami Kupland, in liar turn, had Ihmmi 
obliged to tigrnu with Prus.,iu in daniandiii;' not march nil 
approximate, but a strict hIuIhh </tm as tlm liads nf iMu-ilie.it inn. 

This hud actually Ih-dii ntlniiiad in Ihn paaco In-lwc.-n 
Turkey and tlm Kmpcmr, and in the |muv between I!n.*4u and 
Sweden, and it was somewhat difficult, mil, in u.,k (he mimic 
terms in favour of the Turks. It was espcciall) di.licull, as tin* 
Turks warn su nlnlcd by Ihn pi-nsjh-cl, of a Pro. «i.m alliiiiiaa that 
they unw declared that they wiaild lint make |M>ace (ill tln-y hail 
recovered tlm (Jriniea. 1 Kugjnud had rc,ii.,lcd (ho IWnian 
pnijeut of making Turkey compensate (ho Kniperor for tint 
sacrifices ho was asked to make in Ilia interests of Prussia, and 
she laid undertaken, in miijuiietinu with Prussia, to ju-gotiuto 
with Russia in tlui intan-sts of Turkey, (sudd she under these 
t-mminstancoM, and in opposition to tlm wishes of her ally, 
require Turkey almm of tho belligerent J’owora to make a 
cossiou of territory ? 

It is manifest that, all tlm recent, proceedings of tlm Kugliah 
(lovomninnt hud gone far beyond tlm strict terms nf a defensive 
alliance; lmh so many stops laid [icon already taken t,hat it 
was difficult to recode. Kugltuid and Prussia hud practically 
tindertakou in omnmoii tlm (tuci Mention of l‘'iin>|s<, and it was 
scai'coly possible for Knglaml at this stage, ami allot- having 
i Bwurt Ui Isiuiki, Ui-pl. IS, 17'JI). 
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lierself repeatedly insisted on the stains quo , to refuse her con- 
tinued co-operation without pacriiicing the Prussian alliance 
and all the bene tits to bo expected from it. How groat those 
benefits might bo had just been signally shown. When tho 
quarrel about Nootka Sound hurl brouglit England to tho verge 
of a war with Spain, the Prussian Government was reminded of 
the obligation of tho defensive alliance. It would bo ini] ins-; 
sible to conceive a question moro unconnected with Prussian 
interests, and no froo nation whoso policy was controlled by 
national opinion would liavo permitted ii-s rulers to go to war in 
such a cause. Put the King of Prussia at once recognised his 
obligation, and Count ITnrtzherg w as directed to assure tho 
English onvny that c tliQ King, his master, was determined scru- 
pulously to fulfil liis engagements with tho Court of Loudon; 
and that tin (Count Ilcrt/.berg) had been expressly authorised 
to say Unit, if his Majesty should think proper to undertake a 
war against Spain, in case that Power should not comply with 
tho tonus his Majesty’s ambassador at Madrid was instructed 
to propose, his Prussian Majesty would consider a commenen- 
ineut of hostilities tinder such circumstances a cwwh Jlnfm* 
of his defensive alliance with liis Majesty, and would nut fail 
to furnish him tho succours stipulated in tho said alliance / 1 

Much was tho loyalty with which tho Prussian King ivns 
prepared to fultil his obligations, niul it rendered it specially 
diilicult for England to refuse to assist Prussia in procuring 
a restitution of Oczaknw, which lYussian statesmen regarded 
us both a European and a Prussian interest. 

It must be added that the importance of tho Eastern question, 
the danger of (JonsNuiitinoplo falling into tho hands or under 
tho iulhiLMice of .Russia, ami tho increasing probability of such 
on event, hud of lake boon much mom felt than formerly by 
English statesmen, and hod given a direction to their foreign 
policy widely different from that of Chatham and of the rendi- 
tion Ministry , 9 It must lx* added, too, that the design of seml- 

* Jackson to Louis, Dot. 23, 1700. naval power in tho lilmik Hen, mid 
Jackson ni]m»ont<id England at Her* Humumi ho drew tho neiwMity of cmr 
ILn daring the altfonoo of Ewart. forming a ummcrllnn with Till key. 

1 JPiLtJln the couni o ol one of tlio llo said that MuntPHmitcii, who best 
debates on thbi question, urged * that understood Min subject , iixpivpily 
the systematic pnHtto&l aim of HiikhIh, duolarcd Mint 1,1 ic* Turkish Km pirn 
had bo6n the establishment oX a although It unduubU'illy contained hi 
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ing a Bfili.Ji fleet to the Baltic in order to on force a peace hiul 
beou formed at a time when Swollen anil Russia were still ut. 
war, 1 and English ministers believed flint ltiesia was now mi 
exhausted that a simple dcninnsfritiiin of for re would bo suffi- 
cient to uttnin tlmir ends. Twin- already within a very few 
yemu such a policy hail linen pursued, and un oaoli occasion with 
eminent success. In 1 7^7, w lion IVn-sia nwlored the Hhiim* nf 
Or an ge and crushed tint French parly in Holland, a French 
interference hail been prevented by t lie decided attitude of 
England, and the still more recent difficulty with Spain had 
been settled triumphantly without a war, chielly through the 
promptitude with which thu English (iuvern ineiit hud prepared 
itself for the worst. 

These considerations appear to me to supply tin* real 
motives tlittt governed l’itt iu a step which the event showed 
to bo one of the great misculculutions of bin ministry. The 
oiler to Russia of tlm inediatioii of (hi* allies to effect a jience 
with Turkey on the basis of thu xlnhts hud Ixvn made In 
lVussia in Sf*p(onilx*r 1 700.* Tin* answer, insisting on the 
ret million of Ocsukow and its dislriet to tlm Dine., ter, had been 
glum to lVussia alone. That to Mu,' 'land was for some time 
delayed, and in tlm meant into tlm English See Mary of Stale 
being evidently anxious if possible to avert violent, iiieasiire .. 
directed Whitworth to employ tlm most conciliatory language. 
Tlm proposal of England, Im was ttisl runted to say, was u friendly 
proposal for tlm purposo of putting an end to a bloody ami ex- 
hausting war. If, lmwovor, ns thero was sotim reneon to Ixdiovo, 
tlm Empress thought it lieiienlh her dignity to accept ponce, 
through tlm mediation of other J'owors, tlm allies hud no wish 
to insist upon a formal mediation. They would gladly uso their 
good offices informally, and if Russia, thought fit to open direct, 
negotiations with Turkey on the basis of tho hIiUiih t/tio they 
would do nil iu their j tmvnr to assist her. They would go some- 
what further. Thu Turks hud tusvur abandoned Umir claims to 

It many nyntptmn* nf doiwiy, mast tut (•rest to nano Instantly to its alii 
lust nuiRh unixcr Uiun was .‘icncnUly and reMiun It, hum dntii;er/- IM. 
iaiagtncA, Wmimi when nu ut tuck UM. xtlx. <1110. 

c>r nu nlnnnlng nature Htnaild Im * I.kkIh i«i Kwnrt, August I, I WO, 

nuu1eu)siii il.ihc Kiir,,[M i an Mnrltluai 1 Whitworth tv lii'iil.s lit 

1‘nwurn would find It to im I heir 17110. 
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the Crimea, and they had made its recovery one of their chief 
reasons for declaring war. If Russia would accept a peace on 
the basis of the status quo England would use her influence to 
obtain 6am the Turks a formal renunciation of tho Crimea 
under the guarantee of the allies. ‘ A concession of this impor- 
tant object,’ wrote Leeds, 1 * * as it was the origin and an avowed 
purpose of the war, cannot bo unacceptable to her Imperial 
Majesty, and should, I should hope, be sufficient to answer her 
wishes.’ 1 

There are few things loss beautiful than these eigliteouth- 
contury wars, bogun in so many instances through the idle vanity 
and ambition of sovereigns wlio desired to round off their domi- 
nions; entailing in their course, over vast areas of population' 
and territory, the most multifarious forms of sultcring and rum, 
and terminated at last amid a profusion of congratulations and 
compliments and docuratious by treaties winch left, 1,1m relative’ 
position of tlio belligerent Powers unrluuigeil. Catherine was 
fully resolved that her present war should not ho of this descrip- 
tion. Uor Vice-Chancellor was dirucfml to inform tlm English 
minister of tho indignation that was felt, by the Empress at tlm 
* unparalleled conduct’ of the allies in attempting to ‘ dictate in 
so arbitrary a manner to a sovereign perfectly independent and 
in want of no assistance to procure the conditions which seemed 
to her best suited to satisfy her honour.’ Rather than tarnish 
tho glory of a long and illustrious reign by accepting the terms 
of the allien, tho Empress wan ready to encounter any risk, and 
she would only accept tho good offices of the King of England 
‘ inasmuch an they may tend to procure for her the indemnifica- 
tion she requires of Oiusukow and its district.’ 1 

It was soon seen Hint thoso worn no idle words. Tho forti- 
fications of Riga and Revel were at once strengthened, and 
orders wore given to prepare thirty-six ships of the linn for sea. 
Already, at thocloso of 17811, "Whitworth hud noticed Imw a ukase 
of the Empress was received us a voice from honven, and how 
by five successive' levies about every thirty-sevenl h man in the 
Empire had been drafted into the army. 9 Jtut ulLliough there 

1 Laedi to Whitworth, Out. IB, 1790; .ran. 10, 1701. 

Nov. 14, 1790, • XblfL Nov. 11, 1789. 

* Whitworth to Lecxht, Nov. 18, 
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were many signs of weariness ami dKconfenf , and many libels 
against the Empress, tlu-in could be tio doubt that in the 
struggle she contemplated she could count upon all the 
forces of tho nation. Nothing, Wild wnrt.li rfiid, cxeept, ah olnf 
necessity "would oblige her 1o yield; ami In* procecdM to 
describe the steps which were necessary to nieces. A I>rii i.-!i 
fleet must he in Iho Jlallio early in spring. Tin* Kin;' id" 
Prussia must raiify liis Ireirly with the Turk-, ami «mi*1 mi army 
into tho field. K\ery elllirt. must hi* uiiuh* to draw tie* King of 
Sweden into the confederation. His harbours would ho uin t 
important fur the ISrif imIi lhvf, and In* might make an invaluahh* 
diversion in Einluml. An (‘vp* »ilit ion might In* made against 
Archangel, mid a Dril.ish Heel should enl**r tin* Pluck Son, 
where there wen; now lying, in flat harbour of KoIkiiIo|ioI, 
eleven or twelve Russian ship.i of tin* linn and us Kiting frigate.., 
all, it was said, in very Imd enndiliim. Something might, nho 
be done to stop the supplies of money, which Uiedan statesmen 
found it much morn dillirult to obtain than supplier, of men. 
Russian loans wen*, raised at Amsterdam by mean:* of tin* great, 
banker, Hope. If this Miami were slopped, r.lie would ,nnu, 
through want of funds, be obliged to make peace. 1 

While these eomuiuriind hum were pa '.sing under cipher from 
the English minister ut St. Petersburg to tin* (internment at 
heme, the English envoy at Merlin was in cnnlldeiif ial com* 
mmiicatinn with the Prussian mi hirers, and especially wit It 
(huieml Mollnudorf, whose opinions belli on political and 
military questions weighed greatly with the King of Prussia. 
Their derided opinion was that, the allies were Itouud on every 
ground to insist upon (he surrender of Oc/.nkmv and its district, 
and upon a peace based oil the Min, tan ytm as it existed before 
the war. The Empet*or and Sweden having nmde such a jieuee, 
tho allic*H could not with honour demand lens for the Turk*!. 
Turkey would probably refiiHe pence on any other terms: if she 
yioldctd to uocessity slio would consider hercelf betrayed, and 
would bo iio alienated from the three allien Hint them would >«o 
littlo or no prospect of including her in their alliance, while 
Russia would bo more and more continued in tlm haughty dis- 


1 Wlilf worth to bento, gov. IS, ban. 2H 17110 ; Jan. in, t-Yb. IS, 17111. 
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positions she had of late displayed. The prompt and decisive 
intervention of the allies was imperatively needed. The Turkish 
nriny was now so broken and demoralised that, in the opinion 
of Prussian military men, it would not be able to resist for 
another campaign; and every day showed more clearly tho 
danger of too great a slmre of the balance of powor falling into 
the hands of Russia. T1 ib possession of Ooznkow by RiiRsia 
was a matter of Borne direct interest both to Prussia and 
Ihi gland, for it would givebor the command of the month of the 
Dniester, and enable her to combine the oommeree of all the 
southern provinces of Poland with lu>r other resources on tho 
I Hack Sea; and its military importance, the most competent 
judges in Berlin wore agreed, was very great. It wus now 
evident that the totul destruction of the Turkish Empiro and 
the expulsion of tho Turks from Europe wus tlio ultimata 
object of Russia. The extension of her empire along tho Black 
ties was a great step towards its accomplishment; and Ocsukow 
would materially assist the Russians in any future expedition 
against Constantinople. Por those roasoiw, the all it is ought 
promptly to iuturvoue, and there could bo no question thutl heir 
intervention would bo successful. A largo Pnifsinu form was 
already concentrated in Silesia, and when co-operating with tlm 
Turks it would prove irresistible. It inusb be the task of 
England to send a flout to the Baltic, where she could easily 
crush all resistance. None of tho PrusHiiui ministers, tho 
English envoy said, in urging tlieso points, intulo use of the 
promise of Prussia to support England in her quarrel with 
♦Spain, as an argument, but lie added that lie knew ‘ that tho 
King of Prussiu considered it as furnishing an additional cluiin 
to tho usHistanrsu of Great Britain in tiie support of u system 
which ho pledged himself to maintain.' 1 

Tho reply of the English Government to thesn representa- 
tions wob very cot dial. Having lately boon attempting to es- 
tablish oommoroinl relations with 1 'eland, they udinit.tad tliut 
tliey had some commercial into rest in the rostoratiou of Oernkow, 
and they fully cononrrod with tho military authorities of Prussia 
in their high estimate of its military iinportauco. Tho fact tliut 


1 Ewart to Leeds, Sept. SO; Jaclanm to Leeds, Duo. IS, til, 1700. 
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in two successive Turkish warn the II lis- 'I sLn-» had to undei'tidm a 
long, tedious, and wasting siege of Ucrakuvv clearly pru\ imI (hub 
it was a real barrier to Turkov. Jt would probably prove 
equally formidable on tlio. ollior side, if it lf'cewe a stnsiglndd 
tor Russian aggression, find it would ecriuiiiU enable ]Iu*\hm 1o 
make a much more ollrdnal military iw? of tlio (Viuiou. The 
English minis! lts w r ere therefore prewired to cu-i p run* \\ii!i 
Prussia in insisting upon its surrender. Tiny hop* d at lie* end 
of April 1701 to solid 1.0 flu* Raltie (hirty-lno ship* of tin* linn 
mill a proportionate number of fri/nh^, while u Prn..-iah unity 
marched into Lixoinn, and tiny would id o solid, if necessary, a 
squadron of len or Uvehe ships of tlio lino to tin* Murk Su. 
They desired, however, 1 Tint in tlio lirf-l pluee i* joint i*»*j in*-i , rtl :i— 
lion should bo made to tlio. KmpiVHS, that (he opinion* of the 
neutral Powers should be gntheivd, ami e>|»erinll\ that n secret 
treaty should bo negotiated with t.Iio King of Sweden,, lipulntiiig 
hia neutrality and tlio um» of hi* ports in ml lira for a secret 
subsidy of two or three hundred thousand pound* to lie mised 
by England and Pimdn. They mhled, Ion, I heir ln»pe (hat limit 
England and Prussia would ngren to take nothing for lliein- 
sclves. ri; ns tlio result of tins war, it was de.*im-il neei^cry 
to insist on terms beyond Mm filafnH f//m, (he ollit idiould in 
these ‘look (o no acquisition for tlieiiMhcH, but In |.roruring 
a still greater degree of security for tlio Polio, on (ho Mark 
Hi ‘a.* 1 

In this manner a plan of crwiperulinn was hud for a new 
war, There were, however, si ill hoiiio misgivings and hesitation* 
at Berlin. Count Ilorteborg desired awarwilh Austria, mueh 
more than a war with Russia. J In rejected the commercial 
propositions of England relating to Poland, ifo declared that 
England would ruin Prussia by dragging her into a wholly un- 
profitable war, and ho still contended t.lmt the acquisition of 
Dantssignud Thorn must be made the lending ohjin't of Prussian 
]N>]icy, Ah the Court of Berlin was in uc«{nl.intion with Polatul Ibr 
the purpose of obtaining pmuisaiaii for Prii'-aiun troops to 
through that country to Russia, the English envoy thought that 
iu some way the desired cession might \n\ still a(ln.incd. u 

1 LcoiIh to JuckHon, Jan, H, Match * Judsoti to I, coil •, Knit. fi, March 

«7 f 1701. 17111, 
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In Russia, military prepa.rid.ions were pushed gn with des- 
p prato ardour. Tlie finances of tlie count ry were so exhausted 
that paper money was at twenty-five percent, discount; but 
the supply of men was inexhaustible, and in the hands of an 
imperious despot it was likely to be employed to tlie utmost. 
Tlie philanthropist Howard had made liis last journey through 
Russia in the autumn of 1789, uud lie has left au appalling 
picture of the reckless waste of life which lie witnessed. In no 
other country, he said, had lie found so little attention paid 1t> 
the military. In the hospitals, the soldiers who hod fought so 
bravely at Ocssakow wore dying by thousands on beds of luml 
coarse roods, without linen or bedclothes or proper medicines or 
any but tlin coarsest food. Others, but half-recovered from 
wounds or sickness, worn compelled to attempt long marches, till 
they sank dying along the roads. Upwards of 70, DUO soldiers 
ami sailors 1m, d died in the Russian hospitals in a single year. 1 
Ihit tlm stream of recruits still poured in, and the Turkish war 
was pushed on with great vigour, and, of late, with brilliant 
success. On December 22, 1 7b 1 ), idler a siege of about a numt.li, 
Kuwurrow succeeded in faking by assault. (1m great lortilied 
town of Ismail. More than 1)8,000 Turks perished in the 
terrible mid indiscriminate butchery that ensued when tlie 
Russians poured over the battlements; but this, like many 
other hideous pages of Eastern warfare, would have been lung 
since forgotten lind not an old history describing tlm siege and 
tnassiicre of Ismail chanced, to fall into the hands of a great 
English poet, who has immortalised them in two admirable canto.* 
of his ‘Den Juan.’ On tlio Cuban anil in the Caucasus, the 
Russian arms were likewise successful, and Potemkin was busily 
employed in strengthening the Muck Sea fleet, and inducing skil- 
ful foreign officers to servo in it. Whitworth believed that he 
was resolved if possibles to make poorse at Constantinople, ami 
that., if not speedily opposed, he might succeed in his design. 
The Empress delayed her final arrangements of territory with 
Swollen in order to draw that Power more closely to Russia, 
and she proposed a IJaltio alliance of Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden. 

Among the many schemes that wore alsmt Ibis time devised 
1 Fluid'S L\fr of llmt'ard, pp. IWI HID. 
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was one winch, though hopelessly wild anil impracticable, is 
curious as showing that an idea was already in the air h icIi 
was destined at a lator period to have great influence on inter- 
national polilics. In the ‘ Secret History of the Court of Berlin,’ 
which was written by Minibeau in 178ti, there is a vorv riunark- 
ahle loiter on the possibility of Jlussiiin annas Mime day penf- 
t rating through Central Asia into India. He sap that, at tin* 
time when the advance of nyilor Ali beyond Ori.\a hud deranged 
the course of commerce in Bengal, some Bengal merchants, 
seeking new market, s, succeeded in penetrating to the frontiers 
of Siberia, and t.lmt this fart suggested to the Russian (iovern- 
inent an enterprise which was nnKueceshfully undertaken in 
17K3. Availing Lliemxclvex of Urn long lino of water coinmmu- 
entinn by tlm Volga to Iho Huxpiun Hen, tiny liad Kent an ox- 
jieiliLion from Axtmkun for tint ]iur|>iwo of Housing and occupying 
Axtrubud at tlm xonlhcrn point of tlio Hadrian, with tlio object 
of ultimately penetrating from that point into India. Tliougli 
tlm expedition had not miereeded, tlm design was not abandoned, 
and Mimbenn predicted Unit it might ono day Ini accomplished, 
mnt that by gravely menacing Knglixh power iu [mlia, Kuxxiu 
might. produce a completo olmngo in tlm Kumpenn xyslem of 
|Hiliti(‘H; anil among oilier rommpieneex a eloxo ulliimeo of 
Knglaml and France to reprinx her growing power. 1 In I7iU 
tlm Knglixh tninixter ineniionx that a French advenlnrer nanieil 
St. dimer had lately arrived from France willi particular reoorn- 
inemlatioiix from tlm I'rinro of Nassau, Ho proposed, in Uni 
cvimb of a war hetwcim I'highmd and Ituxxia, to go with a corps 
of 4,1)11(1 men from tlm norlluim extremity of tlm Hnxpian flea, 
tlimugh Cashmere to Dolhi.aml from tlicimo to attack tlm Kuglixh 
Hcttlmncnta in Ih*ngal. ‘Thix fino project, ’ wrolo Whitworth, 
1 linn been prexentod to tlm Kmproxx hy Monsieur Naxxau, who, 1 
innHt injustice to thix country acknowledge, in tho only man in 
it, mad enough to think ib practicable/ 1 

1 Mlrobomi’n ///*, MrrUo <k fa jmy, Two Trinh Unman Gafchnlirn, 
(bur <U If or liti, lrttrn arxlx. rmimxl fCmllng and Swuiiton, who 

* Whitworth to Deoils, Fob. 2ft, luid boon In tho Frwmh Hnrvioo, 
Mar^h 2ft, April 8, US, 17111. In July find who worn arriiuiniod with Mu#* 
Whitworth mint homo a clmum- land anil with tho town of Portn- 
Mantinl nooount of n pint f.r» Imru tho mouth, wore toonmluut tho mitnrprlHi*, 
Kimllhli flcoi. at I’brUmmith hy inmns and wore at thin time unhmlly In 
or suvonil inrenrllarfeii o t cluluront l^mdon. -Whit worth to (IrimvdJe, 
fintloimlitiori who wore lu HummIuu July 5,171)1. 
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On March 28, 1791, a message was dehveied to the 
English Parliament, stating that his Majesty’s endeavours, in 
conjunction with his allies, to bring about a p acifi c at ion be- 
tween Russia and the Porto having failed, his Majesty deemed 
it necessary, for the purpose of adding weight to his representa- 
tions, to moke some further augmentation to his naval force, 
and on the following day Pitt moved an address, which was an 
echo of the message, and which pledged Parliament to give his 
Majesty the assistance he required. Pitt, in introducing it, 
dwelt much in gonoraliti es. A negotiation was in progress, and it 
could not yot bo brought in doLuil before the House ; but tlioro 
wero certain evident considerations which justified the necessity 
of the step which was to bo taken. With perhaps something 
less thou his usual felicity he based his defence mainly on the 
interests of Prussia and on our obligation of defending her. 
Prussia, of all European Powers, was Iho one who could ho the 
most useful ally to England. She had already duuo us a good 
service by breaking tho French nscoiulcucy in Holland, and wo 
wore hound to her, by a closo defensive alliance, which was tho 
host guarantee of the future security of Europe. Tho emits 
that wore taking place wow very dangerous to hor. The Turk- 
ish Empire is of great weight in the general scale of European 
Powers, and if that Empire is diminished or destroyed, or ovon 
rendered unstable and p re, carious, the situation of Prussia would 
bn seriously affected, ami so fur from concurring with England 
iu protecting tlm Dutch frontier, anil in gtmnral tho existing 
European system, she would bo obliged to coiictuitnito all her 
cfliirts on the dufunca of lior own lrontiors. Nor would tlio 
danger and diminution of Prussia bo tho sole consequ enc e. 
‘Would any man imagine that tlio aggrandisement of llussia 

would not materially affect tlio disposition of other Powers 

that it might not prod nee an alteration in Poland, highly danger- 
ous to Prussia? . . . Jf a powerful and ambitious neighbour 
were suffered to establish herself upon tho very frontiers of 
Prussia, what safety was there for Poland; what safety for 
Denmark, or what for Sweden, when Prussia shall bo no longer 
in a condition to assist them ? Tho safety of ull Hnropn might 
afterwards be endangered.’ ‘ Many articles, the mutnriuls of 
manufacture, we received from Russia, but of these articles 
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many could be obtained from other countries, from Poland Tor 
instances, and therefore we had a commercial interest in cultivat- 
ing a trade with Poland, and preventing Russia from obtaining 
such a decided command of the articles we wanted as to give 
or withhold them at her pleasure.’ 1 

These allusions to the danger of Poland, coupled with the 
fact that & few years later the final dismemberment of that 
nnh&ppy kingdom was actually accomplished, have been somi*- 
times cited os proofs of tho prosciouce of Pitt, lint thoro is not, 
I think, any Riifiieiout reason for believing Hint tliu political 
security of Poland entered into the motives of his policy, though 
lie did undoubtedly consider llm iiuporluucQ of her obtaining a 
vent for her commerce tlirongh the Black Rea. Nor is then* 
the suiallcsL ground for believing Hint if Ocsakow lind remained 
a Turkish fortress, Turkey would imvn had either llio power 
or the disposition to prevent tho final partition. A conflict 
lietwoon Russia and Prussia might no doubt havo retarded 
it, but oven than it would probably have been oarriod out ut 
the poaeo, to furnish an indemnity for the expenses of tlio 
war.* 

It soon, however, appeared that tho Opposition worn projiuml 
to rusiHt with all their energies the anti- Russian policy of Pitt, 
and that they wore likely to find a largo amount of support in 
tho country. Thu iutorosb in Oewikmv and in tlm barren strip 
of land that llos between thu Bog and tlio Dniester, has long 
since passed away; but thi>Hn dehatos huvo oven now a mill 
importance, for they bring us to tho sourco of that Kutticrn 
question which is still one of tlm gravest cures of Wustoru 
statesmen. Fox and his followers objected in tlm first place 
to an ormiuimut based on tho scanty knowludgo which was 
furnished to tlm House. Tho King had. tho undoubted pre- 
rogative of declaring war; but .Parliament had an equally un- 
doubted clmek upon that prerogative in its right of withholding 
supplies, if, then, Parliament was asked to roiso tho navy to a 
war footing, it hail surely a right to demand some fuller account 
than had been vouchsafed, of tho proposals of Russia ; some 
real moons of judging liow far a war which was manifestly con- 

> /tori. Wirt. xxtx. ns- OB, 70 78. 

* Hum tho remark# of JUml UuhhoI], 7/ifr of Mur, H, &0K, 
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templated was becoming ncceasaiy. All that was known was 
that England was insisting on the surrender by Russia of 
Oczakow and its distinct, and this demand appeared to Fox in 
the highest degree unjust and impolitic. It wns unjust, because 
Russia hud not been Uib aggiessor in the war, auil bocause in 
spite of her great successes she was understood to have con- 
sented to concessions which displayed her signal lhoderation. 
It was impolitic; for the only result of on expensive and danger- 
ous war would bo to alienate, perhaps for ever, a most valuable 
ally without obtaining any object in which England had a 
retd interest. Russia was the natural ally of England. Rl»* 
was the ouo considerable maritime Powor who was likoly 
to help her. She was in a great part of Europe the most 
serious countorpniso to tlio ascendency nf France. She was 
ono of the nations with which England liad the closest and 
most profitable connection. Though the commercial treaty 
had not hcon renewed, our annual exports to Russia won) still 
about 400,01)1)/., and onr annual imports from Russia about 
2,500,000/. These imports consisted tshiclly of implements of war, 
naval stores, and raw materials of manufacture, and above three- 
fourths of tlio Russian trade with England was carried on in 
English bottoms. It was impossible, therefore, for England t,o 
distress the trade of Russia without distressing herself in a 
much higher degree; and ‘so far from wishing to go to war 
with her, wo ought rather to wish lier success in those quarters 
from which the Turks have always excluded us, at least for the 
lust fifty years, and where thu French enjoyed an almost com- 
plete monopoly.' 

And what luwl England to gain by this policy? Of all tho 
countries in Europe, Turkey was tho ono with which site had 
least connection. Of all the seas in tho world tho Blank Hen 
was probubly tho only ono to which English ships never pene- 
trated. In what way could English interests, or English power, 
lie affected hy tho acquisition by Russia of a fortress on tho 
Dniester and a strip of liurrcu land along tlio northern shore of 
tho Block Hea? A Russian conquest or Constantinople was too 
distant and too doubtful to be seriously contemplated. If it 
ever became imminent, it would bo resisted by tho Mediter- 
ranean Powers, whoso interests would bo affected much more 
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directly than those of England. If it were over accomplished, 
it would almost certainly l>e followed by a division of the 
’R.naain.n Empire, for all past history tended to prove the im- 
possibility of a territory extending from Enmtchatko to the 
Mediterranean being held together under a single government. 

And even if these predictions proved false, was it certain that 
Russian progress would be an evil tn England ? At present 
France and Spain were the two great maritime Powers of 
the Mediterranean. They had almost always been hostile to 
Euglaud, and in the last war they luid cfli-rtiuilly excluded her 
from that son.. Was, then, the intervention of n third naval 
Power, which was usually friendly to England and hostile to 
Franco, so great an evil ? The assertion tliat wo were bound 
by the spirit of our defensive alliuncn with Prussia to prevent 
•Russia from obtaining Ocssnkow from the Turks, was denounced 
us in the highest degree dangerous and alwurd. If defensive 
treaties were construed in Hindi a manner, they would hnvo all 
tilio evils of oireusive oims, and they would involve us in every 
quarrel in Europe. Wo Umuil ourselvoH only, to furnish assist- 
t4Uieo to Prussia if she were attacked. Elm had not l>i*cn 
attacked. Him was at perfect pence. She was absolutely un- 
mniiwed. It was doubt Pul whether the new aeipiisit ion of Russia 
could under any oimumstaiiM'H be injurious to lier, and it was 
preposterous to maintain that it was the duty ol* England to pre- 
vent any niiier nation Prom acquiring any territory which might 
passibly, in some future war, he made uho of against Prussia. 
That England, like other great nations, was bound to attend to 
tliu halation of power in Europe, won very truo ; but could any 
reasonable man maintain that, if this Isilance was not donuiged 
when Prussia obtained the great province of Hilntiia lying in 
the very heart of Europe, it was likely to bo disturbed because 
Russia obtained a furtross on the Dniester, and a tract of almost 
uninhabited tierritory along the romotc shores of thn Euxino ? 

Tlio conductor Fox during the American War, and still more 
his speeches duringtho grant French War, make lb ImpoHsible to 
acquit him of tho most serious charge of employing foreign 
politics and great national disnstorri for purely party purposes 
Hu luul, however, loyally supported the Government when they 

VDJi. V. U 
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were appeasing the dissensions in Holland and when they were 
seeking redress for the Spanish outrage in N ootka Sound ; and 
in his opposition to the present EuR&ion policy of Pitt he 
faithfully represented the public opinion of England. Burke, 
who was now rapidly diverging from him on the question of 
the French Iievolation, and who had a corresponding leaning 
towards Pitt, spoke vehomenlly and eloquently against tlio 
Russian armament. 1 Considering the Turkish Empire as any 
part of the balance of power in Enrope/ he said, ‘ won now.’ 
Tlw Turks were an essnntially Asiatic people, who completely 
isolated themselves from Enropoan affairs, and c tho Minister 
and the policy winch should give thorn any weight in Europe 
would deserve nil the bans and curses of posterity.’ For bis 
own part, ho confessed Hint ho bad seen with horror the beauti- 
ful countries that bordered on tlio Danubo given back by the 
Emperor to devastation and nun. ‘Are wo,’ he asked, ‘now 
going to voto the blood und treasure of onr countrymen to 
enforce similar cruel and inhuman policy?’ The extension of 
t lie jsiwur and territory, and tlio din'd, ion of tlm energies of 
UiiHsia towards tho south was not, a danger, but a safeguard to 
Prussia; and if hIia over conquered tlio Chersonese, its Hott.li>> 
iiioiit would abundant, ly occupy her for ten or twenty years. 
It. was impossible to say wliero tho now policy might cud. It 
might lead to an expenditure as groat as tho American tVnr. 
The King of Prussia having thought lit to consider the Turks 
us useful to maintain his power, wo might, bo asked to introduce 
thorn into Poland and tlm heart, of Europe. That so wiso a 
mail as Pitt should endeavour on such slight and frivolous 
grounds to commit tlio country to a policy of unlimited adven- 
ture, sacrificing tho friendship of one of our most useful allies, 
and castling 1o tho wind tho foreign policy of his own fullior, 
appeared to llurko tho moHt extraordinary ovont that hud tnkon 
place in Parlianumt since lie had sat within its walls. 

The question was brought, before tho llouso of Commons, 
in different forms, no loss than four times. The (lovernmimb 
majorities varied from ninety-four to eighty; hut, largo as 
they wore, they wero much below the nurmul figures in party 
divisions, and it was impossible to mistake the preponderance of 
ability and of independent opinion on the side of tlm Opposition. 
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In tlie confidential letters of the Ministers it was fully admitted 
that the armament and the proRpcct of a war with Russia were 
profoundly unpopular, and all the news that arrived from the 
Continent was discouraging. Prussia, alono of the throe allies, 
was eager for a war, and it soon became plain that Holland 
would take no port in it . 1 Like England, she was governed, 
not by a despotic sovereign, but by the will of a free, com- 
mercial, and pacific people, and the Hutch Ministers maintained 
that it could be of no possible consequence to Holland whether 
Oczakow belonged to tho Russians or the Turks, and that it was 
absurd to contend that their defensive alliance with Prussia 
required them to join in an unprm okeil attack upon Russia. 
Spain was now again on good terms with England, and Florida 
Blanca, who directed liar policy, on boitig sounded by the 
English Envoy ut Madrid, expressed n strong desire to sea peace 
eHtablislied between Russia uml 'I'urkey on the basis of tlie 
iMut quo as it existed before the war, and lie directed tlie 
Spanish Minister at St. Petersburg to co-oik irate with the 
English Minister.* It soon appeared, however, that tills co- 
operation did not extend beyond tlie expression of an opinion 
and a wish, and the Spauisii Minister* at St. Petersburg dis- 
tinctly informed Whitworth that liis master would take no part 
in any out of monoco or hostility.* The Emperor, to the grout 
disappointment of England, leaned strongly towtu’ds Russia, 
and tliere was much reason to fear that lie would actively 
support her if Prussia entered info tlie field . 4 Sweden, whose 
co-operation was very important, leaned to tho Bnnie side, uml 
was determined not to reopen her quarrel with Russia j * white 
Denmark olferud to mediate on the basis of some middle courso 
described os ‘ a limited alntut quo.' ® Ou the whole, with 
tho exception of the Prussian Minister, Whitworth found no 
cordial co-operation among the Ministers at St. Petersburg.’ 
Ijord Aucklaud, whose knowledge of the Continent was very 
great, wrote privately to l’itb, urging the dangers of a distant 

1 Whitworth to Iiooda, March 11, 1791. 

1701; Load) to Jaoknun, March S, 4 D>ld. April 8, 1701. 

1701 • Ibid. Month SB, 1701. 

1 lands to Whitworth, Duo. 24, * Ibid, April X, 1701. 

17110. * Ibid. Fob. 20, 171)1. 

* Whil worth to Lmts, Jan. 14, 
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war; and the Dutch admiral, Kinsbergen, who was veil ac- 
quainted with Oczakow and its territory, made a strong repre- 
sentation of the inadequacy of the proposed motive fur war. 
Sebastopol, he said, was a real and serious danger to Turkey, and 
an active admiral might easily burn Constantinople by a sudden 
attack from that port; but Oczakow had but little real import- 
ance. Pitt appears to have been much struck by this opinion, 
and it contributed to shake his confidence in his policy. 1 * 

The situation was very porploxing, for England was already 
deeply committed. On March 27, the day bofore the King’s mes- 
sage to Parliament hod been delivered, tire Duke of Leeds wrote 
to Whitworth informing him officially that Great Britain and 
Prussia hod resolved upon an immediate interference, and direct- 
ing him to prosont an ultimatum to the llu. wan Government ami 
to insist upeu an wuswor within ten days. In this ultimatum, tlm 
two Courts state the gratification with which they had soon the 
principle of tlm kIuIius tjm accepted as the basis of pucilicnliou 
iu the peace buLwcnu Austria and Turkey, and in the jswn 
between Uussia and Sweden, and they added that any accession 
of territory by llussia on tlio side of Turkey ‘must essentially 
diminish the future security of the Turkish Empire, and must 
bo attended with consequences highly detrimental to tlio in- 
terests of the two Courts and the future permanence oi tran- 
quillity in Europe.' * 

Pitt, however, saw quickly and clearly that the country was 
against him, and lie resolved to recode. The Buko of Leeds, 
who was most closely idoutiliod with the recent policy, retired 
from office; 3 Lord Grenville, the Hoerotary for the Homo 
Deportment, who had been originally tlm only minister in the 
Cabinet opposed to Bonding a Uoct to the Baltic, was trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Office; and Dundas, though still re- 
taining tlio Presidency of tlio Indian Board, became Uume 
Secretary. A messenger, hastily despatched to Hi. Peters- 
burg, was in time to prevent Whitworth from laying tlio 

1 Avehland Ommpmdmen, !L boon published by tho Gunxlm 
881-868. Sea too np. 8H7, 38H. Sooioty, ami they oontnln mvnml 

* Loads to Whitworth, Much 87, lnteroMilnjf particulars of tlio doll- 
1791. burottons of tbs Uunstun on tills 

1 Hu PoUtlMl Mmoranda, odltsd question, 
by Mr. Oscar Bravoing, Lavs lately 
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ultimatum before the Einpivss ; and Grenville instructed Ewart 
to inform tlie Frussiau ministers that although the strict nhi.fun 
quo still socnied to tin* English Cabinet tin* mart durable 
basis of pacification, tlio manner in which the recent Ad- 
dress had been received iu Parliament. anil in 11m* country, 
luid convinced tin ‘in Unit, it would be dilliciilt, if not impossible, 
to attain it. Tlio King, desirous to moot tlio wishes of his 
peoples, wished to find a middle 1 erm, which might nttoiii the 
great object of tlio Allies, ‘the future security of Turkey, mid 
tlio maiiiteiianeo of general and permanent tranquillity.’ Tin* 
Danish proposition seemed to offer such an opening, mid Spain 
liad boon making overture iu the sumo line, mid iipiiemvd in- 
clined, if pciico could bn established nn Rome middle term, to 
join, in guaranteeing t.Iiu ronminiug dominions of the Forte. 1 

Fitt himself, in a letter to Ewart, which was intended to In* 
brought liefore the Prussian Ministers, stated very forcibly ami 
frankly the mntives of his conduct.. ‘ No quo,’ he wrete, * could 
bo more eagerly bent than J was on a steady adherence to the 
lino which we had at first proposed, of going all lengths to en- 
force tlio terms of the strict nh dun quo ; and 1 urn sldl oh much 
persuaded as over that if we could have carried tin* support of 
tlio country with uh, tlio risk and expense of the struggle, even 
if iliiHsia laid not submitted without a struggle, would uni have 
lieen more than the object was wort.li. ihit, notwithstanding 
Ibis was my own fixed opinion, I saw with certainty in a very 
few days alter the Hiilijoct was first discussed in Parliament, that 
tlio prospect of obtaining asupiHirt, suflicieiit to curry it throngh 
with vigour and (•Ifecli was absolutely desperate. . . . Prom 
what 1 know of tlio scntiirieuts of the greatest part of the 
majority and of many of the warmest friends of (lovern- 
mout, 1 am sure that if, persisting in the line of the nhUim quit, 
wo were to come to the point of netuaily calling for supplies to 
support the war, and wore to shite, as would then he im!iM|Mtn— 
sable, the precise! ground on which it anise, wo should either 
not carry such a question, or carry it only by so weak a division 
as would nearly amount to a defeat. . . . Tlio obvious effect of 
our persisting would have boon to risk the existence of tlio pro- 

1 dronrUlo to Uwurl, April st\ 1701. 
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sent Government, and with it the whole of our system Loth at 
home and abroad. The personal part of this consideration it 
would have been onr duty to overlook, but . . . the overthrow 
of our system here . . . must have shaken the whole of our 
system abroad. It is not difficult to foresee what must have been 
the consequence to Prussia of a change effected by an opposition 
to th.B very measures taken in concert with that Court, and rest- 
ing on the avowed ground of our present system of alliance. • . . 
My great object is that you should be able to satisfy the King 
of Prussia of the strong necessity under which wo have aotod, and 
that we really had no other choice, with a view either to his in- 
terests or to those which we are most bound to consult at home / 1 * * * * * * 
The determination of the English Government was received 
at Berlin with regret, but more graciously than might perhaps 
have beon expected. The King of Prussia declared himself to 
be much impressed with the attitude of English public opinion, 
but lie was extremely desirous that if the Hal tic expedition was 
postponed, England should at least send a squadron to the 
Blade Sea . 8 Whitworth was, perhaps, not a very skilful, cer- 
tainly at this time not a conciliatory or a successful diploma- 
tist ; and his relations with the Court of 'Bt. Petersburg were 
very strained. The Government resolved, without removing or 
superseding him, to send out a new envoy. Eawkener was 
accordingly sent first to Berlin and then to St. Petersburg, to 
endeavour to negotiate a peace. He was instructed to abstain 
from all language of menace, but to attempt to induce the 
Empress to accept some one of several proposed modifications 
of the original demand. It was suggested that the Oossakow 
district should be made neutral and a barrier between Russia 
and Turkey j or that it should bo added to Russia on the cundi- 

1 fltaolmpfl'H L[fa tf P\tt % 11. 115, wo Bhould not intorfew at all In tlin 
116. 1 should arid, however, that ovctitu of Iho Continent 1 (/ Jlarfr * 
Lord Malmesbury in a letter totlio md Ct#rt*\md ? ww of ford Malm?** 
Duke of Portland glvt'H a somewhat fairy, li. 441). Tho PolUvwl Mtmio- 
different view of tho mutter. Ho rmdtb, lmwevor, of tho Duke of 

soys: /It appears very ch*ar to mo, Ix*otIs show that Pitt, in opposition 
from uomo oonlldenlial oomnumica- to Lord Grenville, oonllally appro veil 

tions which were made to mo, that of senriintf a Hoot Lo tho Halt in, hut 

Lord Grenville was tho eansoof Mr. was alarmed at tho unpopularity of 

TittVi giving way, anil that tin noted, iho mniHuro. 

not from tho muon which was given, * Ewart to Orrnivllla, April SO, 

the nation"* being igalnst It, but 1701 s Yuwkotuir to Grenville, May 

from its being liis fixed opinion that 10, 3701. 
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tiou iliat no towns or fori row-os should be i-alablbln-d, and that 
it Bhould remain uninhabited ; or llmt the cession should bo 
confined to soino boundary short of the Ditn^li-r, find ucconi- 
panied with the condition that the fortress of Oczakow should 
lie duniolishcd nud that no now fort should bo mined ; or, finally, 
that tho cession should he unrestricted except by the conditi«>n 
that it should not extend to, or iulurfore with, tho navigation of 
the Dniester. 

It was Roon found, however, that Catherine would listen to 
no Bncli restriction, and everything coiilributeil to encourage 
linr. Tin 1 di-tiuith i* I Vaco of Hist ova, between tho Kmperor anil 
Turkey, lmd not yet been signed; find at thin limn tho Iihn]>oror 
was strongly supporting llussia. lie lmd just broken dll' tho 
Congress by his unexpected demand for old Orsova and a 
Croatian frontier, uml tlieru was a strong probability that be 
would renew the war. On tho other hand, the Turks were 
evidently completely broken, anil In July 1701 tho lius-dims 
won two mom import nut victories. Tho attitude of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland wns uxmtdingly enponniging to tho 
Mispress, and tlm news of the lul.it proreedings in Kiiglund mid 
of the abrupt willulrawnl of tlio iuteiitled ultimatum eoiivinced 
her that there was lititle serious danger fnun tluil quarter. 

For many years before the period with which wo am now 
concerned, Catlmriun had professed a kind of rmnantiis en- 
thusiasm for Fox. Klio liiul placed his Imst in her palace be- 
tween the bustiR of Demostlienos and Cicerc, and she was 
extremely desirous of Htieing him again at the head of affairs. 1 
Fox appears to have to a considerable ex Unit reciprocated the 
admiration, and a very grave charge relating to tho negotiations 
about Ocsakow was afterwards brought against him by Ilurke, 
in a letUtr to tho Duke of Portland which was published with- 
out the consent of the writer, ilurke has slated that Fox at 
this time, ‘ without the knowledge aud pntiicijuttion of any 
one ponon in tho House of Commons with whom lie was bound 
by svety party principle, in matters of delicacy ami importance, 
confidentially to communicate, thought proper to send Mr. 
Adair as his representative and with kin cipher to Hb. l'etum- 
burg, there to frustruto the objects for which the minisU*r from 
i Malmtolmry’* Cum*j>tmAmoe t L 320 [ Stanhope's Lffv r/ J‘1U, li, 120. 
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the Crown was authorised to treat ; ’ and that ‘ he succeeded in 
this, his design, and did actually frustrate the King’s minuter 
in some of the objects of his negotiation.’ 1 * * 

This charge was reiterated some years later by Hi. simp 
Tomline, who stated that he had found its accuracy 1 attested 
by authentic documents among Mr. Pith's papers.’® It was, 
however, never substantiated, and Adair, whore character was 
boyond all suspicion, has positively denied it, mid lias at tho 
same time clearly explained how it may have arisen. It is 
quite true that in the May of 1791 he made a journey tn fit. 
Petersburg; that he received some letters of ini induction from 
Fox ; that Fox requested him to send hark to Knglnnd all the 
news that he could gather, and that ho renotmiicndcd him, us his 
letters were likely to bo opened, to employ a cipher which lmd 
been used by 3’iirgnyiio in tho American War. Put it is aim 
true that Adair's journey was undertaken entirely of his own 
free will and without any prompting from Fax; and that. Fox 
charged him with no message whatever. Adair, not very 
judiciously, held conversations witli Kussian Ministers before 
the pending dispute had been settled, on the advanta^-s of a 
future Anglo- Itussian alliauco, but lie spolai in them altogether 
from himself, and without any instructions from Fox, anil did 
net even mention tlieno conversations to Fox upon his return.'* 
Nor had they any of tho importance that has been ascribed to 
them. Tho Empress was, no doubt, glad to display her sym- 
pathies by showing marked favour to tho friend of Fox, 4 but 
before Fawkenor hud left England she had received from liar 
ambassador in London Adi inforiniitimi about the attitude and 
sentiineutiS of the Opposition, about tho tendencies of Knglish 
public opinion, and ttlsiut the great difficulties the English 
Minister was likely to oncouutor in Parliament if lie entered 
into war.* 

The truth is that everything, ns the British envoy mourn- 
fully said, sootued at this time to conspire against tho plans 

1 * Olmormtimw on tho ftmrtuot 883-887. 
of tho Minority,' Hurko’i tt'orit, vll, * Hoo StanhopoVi TJf« of Put, iL 
227. 120. 

* Tomllno'a tye PUL Hi. 8(10. • Whitworth to Umurillo, Hay 2, 

• Hub tho lotter of Sir Hubert 1701. 

Adair In Utah Omitj/rndnut, IL 
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of the British Government. e The succesj with which the 
[Bupsian] campaign has opened ; the vigorous measures which 
appear to he carrying on, on the other side of the Danube and 
of the river Cuban; the perfect concert with which this Court 
has acted with that of Vienna in a scone of the greatest dupli- 
city; the naturB of the 1 demands made by the Emperor; the break- 
ing up of tho Congress and the conRCfjuout reeouiincncnmeiit 
of hostilities, the bhmio of which will be thrown chiefly upon 1,1m 
Turks; the rim cor ous aversion of the Empress to tlu* King of 
Prussia; her dislike and jealousy of England ; . . . her hope of 
perhaps bringing about a change in his Majesty’s administra- 
tion/ were nil lmons fur despondency. 1 England, at lust, 
reduced her terms to merely asking a promise, from I!u*sia that* 
she would not moles t the navigation of the Dniester, but. in the 
meantime tho llussiiuis opened a direct negotiation with the 
Porto, and an agreement was made on the basis of the entire 
cession of Ocssalcow and its district to the Dniester, in full sove- 
reignty, with a renewal of former treaties. No stipulation was 
made in the treaty about the navigation of tlm Dniester, lint 
the Empress promised of her own free will that she would not 
interfere with it. The preliminaries of this pence were signed 
at (ialai/j on August. 11. The deliitiiivn peace was concluded at 
Jassy on January 0, 1792. 

The death of Potemkin, which took plant near Jassy, rat her 
more than two months before the ddinitive pence, threw' a dark 
shadow over tho mind of Catherine, but politically her triumph 
was very great. ISlie lind completely (milled both England ami 
Prussia, had made penue on her own terms and had nmdn it 
without tho intervention of any foreign Power. This was Ilia 
first great failure in the administration of Pitt, and if. broke Ilia 
spell of a long course of brilliant and uninterrupted triumphs, 
llussia was confirmed in her ascendency on tho Euxinc; neither 
Turkey, nor Sweden, nor the Emperor, were drawn inUi tho 
defensive system; and the allitmco between England and 
Prussia, on which Pitt had placed his chief hope for the secu- 
rity of Europe, came practically to an end, There was no 
open breach, but confidence and co-operation disappeared. Tho 
Prussian King and Ministers were extremely discontented at 
1 Jfawktmur to (Ironvllle, July ft, 1701. 
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Iha couraa which European politico hail lately taken. Though 
the youngert of the Great Powers, Prussia, they Raid, had in the 
last few years three timos interposed, at Berions risk and liy 
considerable mdilary demonstrations, to maintain the eqnihbriuiu 
of Europe. She had put down the revolution in Holland at the 
risk of a war with Franco. Site had enforced by throats the 
neutrality of Denmark at the risk of a war with llussia. She 
had produced a peace bBtweun the Emperor and Turkey by 
m turning her troops on tho Austrian frontier. On each of these 
occasions a great service hotl been rendered, and on each of them 
heavy expenses had boon incurred, yot Prussia had gained abso- 
lutely nothing for herself. England was acouRcd at Berlin of 
having defeated the Prussian projects lor acquiring Duntssig mid 
Thom und for expelling Austria from Guliuia and from Plunders, 
and tho final triumph of Russia was mainly due to the attitude 
of English parties and of the English Government. For Home 
months Prussia anil Austria hail been gravitating Inwards each 
other. English diplomacy, desiring tn isolate Russia, had on- 
coariigud the tendency, and the result was a rinse alliance which 
produced now political combinations in which England laid no 
part, and, among other consequences, led to the invasion of 
Franco. 

Jt is difficult even now to soy whether the Ministry of Pitt 
eon be reasonably bhuiiud oil account of the somewhat humilia- 
ting rebuff which it bud experienced. Tit the long and intricaUi 
course of foreign policy which 1 havo dascriboil, and which ex- 
tended far beyond ilia terms of a defensive alliance, more than 
one stop was taken of which the expediency may lie contested ; 
but in the hut stngo, Pitt sociiih to mo to have acted tho part of 
a wise and courageous statesman in promptly recognising, and 
frankly acknowledging tho facts of tho case. Tho collapsn of 
Turkish resistance, tho hostile attitude of tho Emperor, and 
the decisive condemnation by English public opinion of a war 
for tho rocovory of Oczakow, made such a policy extremely 
dangerous; and considering tho dispositions and designs of 
Prussia, a war with Russia would havo almost certainly extended 
to Austria and Poland. Subsequent events hnvo not shown 
that Ocssakow possessed such European importance as to justify 
those risks; and although the close alliance between England 
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and Prussia liad been on the whole successful, it hail already led 
to great dangers, and would probably have h*d to still ymrler 
in thB following year. The French Revolution was now the 
main fact which began to colour and direct all the policy of 
Europe, and in little more than a year after the signature of the 
Peace of Jassy it involved England in a struggle which was the 
most desperate and dangerous in her whole history. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the conditions of that struggle would 
hove been materially, perhaps fatally, modified if the events of 
1790 hafl found England already trammelled and exhausted 
by a European war. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

There are no pngra in history more instructive, and there am 
few wlui’li aro mure humiliating and depressing, tluui those 
which record the judgments of great thinkers and politicians 
on tho verge of the changes that have must profoundly ulfeetcd 
the destiny of mankind. Tim triumph of Christianity in the 
Tinman Empire, mul the great religious reformation of the 
sixteenth century, had hot.li been prepared by influences that 
liod intermit ed anil co-operated through many generations, yet 
each of tlmm appears to have full m upon the governing classes 
of Europe almost as a surprise. The French Revolution, at 
which we are now arrived, was only inferior to these in its 
magnitude auil its siguiiicance, ami I propose to devote the pre- 
sent chapter to n brief examination of the causes that pnsluivd 
it, tho degree in which it was predicted, mid the niamier in 
which it was judged. Hindi au examination cun luirdly be 
regarded altogether ns a digression, for tho French Revolution 
influenced English history in the lottor years of the eighteenth 
century mom profoundly than any other single event. It gave 
a completely now direction and character to the Ministry of 
JL’ittj it determined absolutely, for nearly a generation, the 
course of English foreign policy ; and while it was itself largely 
inlliiiuiced liy political speculations of English origin, it in its 
turn runcled most powerfully ou tho internal policy, ami on the 
modes of political thought prevailing in England. 

Of its antecedents or causes the literary and philosophical 
wore those which attracted most attention. There is no mom 
striking picture in intellectual history than is furnishnd by that 
great literature which arose amid tho profound politienl mul 
moral decrepitude of tho roign of Lowis XV., Ailing Europe with 
its splendour and its influence ; and it was impossible for the 
most superficial observer to overlook the immense dilTuronee of 
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tendency and character that separated ifc from the French 
literature of the seventeenth century. A fuw writers of the 
earlier period were, no doubt, partial exceptions. The ‘ Method ’ 
of Doscartes, the ‘ Teloinaohiis ’ of FGneluu, above all the critical 
writings of Bayle, threw out ideas which appeared to belong to 
a later age, bnt in general t hem runs through the groat French 
literature of the seventeenth century a profound content wiLli 
the existing order in Church and State, an entire absence of 
the spirit of dmipiiet, scepticism, and innovation that leads to 
organic change But Iroin the deal li of Lewis XI V. a complete 
change of spirit may lie detected. The mingled am terity and 
hypocrisy of the latter days of Lewis XIV. had produced a 
reaction very similar to tliat which followed tlm Coimiioiiweulth 
in England; but it wuh Hup|miled by men of fur higher in- 
tellect and of far loftier alum. At this time Voltaire began 
tliat wonderful career, unparalleled in its brilliancy and veim- 
tility, ah i in) it unparalleled in tlio deep mnlraots of its good and 
evil. Tim ‘ (Kilipiis,’ which was his first tragedy, was repre- 
scntiid in 17 IN, and it contained two famous lines which (dearly 
foreshadowed Hie mission of his life. 1 The ‘ Epistle In Urania,*’ 
which was written, though not pnlilishcd, Indore Voltaire vihiled 
England, already e'cpreiv.ed in the (dearest and fullest form both 
his total dislielicf in I, lie Christian faith and his firm and 
genuine theism. Tlio/ Persian Letters ’ of Mmites(|uieii, which 
were published in 1731, contained tlio germ of a great part of 
tlm characteristic spoenlatiou of tlm century, and the rcmiark- 
ablu juiictiim of Llm French and English intellect which took 
place in tlm nevt few years, and which was admirably repre- 
souted by Voltaire’s « bitters on tlio English,’ strength ouod tlm 
new tendencies. .Montesquieu spent two and Voltaire nearly 
three years in Mnghuid, and tlm nfflsnts of these visits may be 
traced through tlm whole of tlmir later lives. Tlm philosophies 
of Bacon, Newton, and bicko ; the writings of tlio English 
deists; English uotions of liberty; English canons of criticism, 
were soon nmdo familiar to tlm French public, and up to tlm 
vary ovo of the (involution marly all tlm bust works of English 
literature wore t ransluted and studied. 

• ‘Nos prfttrm tin snnt t«H r« ijit'iin vntn maple praise, 

Notre tixfrluiitu JTult luutr ltiurnmouuo 
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It was soon seen tliat men of letters wore rising to a new 
iuilueiice and importance in I'ninco, hut until the middle of the 
century had piumcd they cannot Lb said to have bom openly and 
systematically hostile to the Church. Religious scepticism had 
indeed already spread widely through Paris society. 1 * A church 
in which Dubois was a cardinal, and was unanimously elected 
by the Bishops president of their general assembly, 9 neither de- 
served nor obtained rosjteet, anil in all the many deportments of 
knowledge that were now explored a new spirit of independence 
was displayed, but ns yet literary activity in Prance was turned 
cliiolly to imaginative literatures or to departments of serious 
litoruturo very remote from theological or political revolution. 
The two groat works of Moni<esqnien — ‘The Causes of the 
Doolinoof the Roman Republic,* which appeared in 1781, and 
‘ The Spirit of 1.1m Laws,’ which appeared in 1 7-1-8 — wore books 
In teach tho teachers, but certainly not to inflame the ]iassions 
of men; and most, of tint writings of Voltairu during tliu sumo 
period could liavo given littlo or no legitimate ofleueo. In 
addition to his ‘ Ijotturs on tho English* it was (luring tlieHo 
yearn that he produced his ' lienriiule’ and Hovcrul of liiH otlmr 
jHietnH, several of his noblest dramas, his popular exposition or 
the philosophy of Newton, uml 1 i!h ‘ History of Ohurlus XII.,’ and 
■it thiH time also ho composne!, wholly or in part, though ho did 
not yet publish, his * History of Iiewis XIV.,’ lus ‘ History of 
Manners, ’and that shameful work of genius, his ‘ Piioollo.’ During 
1.1ie lifloon fruitful and happy years from 1 781 to 174!), which ho 
spent chiefly at Olrey with Madame du Gliutalct, he was largely 
occupied with punmitH that were exceedingly remote from revolu- 
tion. One of Ids great olijeciis was to introduce into France the 
I'higlifili habit of burying tho dead outside tho limitH of towns and 
away from centres of population. Another was to diffuse tho 
practice of inoculation. He wrote a scientific memoir on the 
nature of fire, and another on the motive forces, and ho occupied 
himself keenly with geometry, and with a comparison of the 
philosophies of Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, and liuler.' 

• He hud already found how impossible it was for a man of 
letters to live unmolested in Franco. Immediately after tho 
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cl rath of Lewis XTV. ho hud boon confined for nearly eleven 
month b in the Bastille on a false charge of having written 
a satire on the memory of that princo. In 1 725, ha vin g 
attempted to resent an outrageous insult by the Chevulior dn 
Bohan Cliabot, he wiis again arbitrarily imprisoned and then 
exiled from Franco. On bin return ho was rufuseil permission 
to print his tragedy on ( The Death of Cmsnr,’ becauso he hud 
treated Brutus with respect. He was exiled from Baris lx* cause 
in his ‘ Elegy on Lho Death of Lecnuvrenr ’ lie had censured the 
bigotry which, on neormnt of her profession, denied that great 
actress Christian burial. II is ‘ hellers on the English,’ though 
a most temperate and Irnlliful description of thu tendencies of 
English thought and diameter, were burnt by tho public execu- 
tioner. • IIIh ‘History of diaries XIV was printed by per- 
mission, but the pennission was afterwards withdrawn, anil lie 
was obliged to go tx, Holland to print his ‘ Elements of the 
Philosophy of Newton,’ as tho French CJoverumont rufiwed 
perinissioii to print a work which was opposed to the system of 
Descartes. The only liberty for which lie at this time really 
can'd, was a very liiederate miiount of liberty of thought anil 
writing, mid lie was extremely anxious to place himself under 
the protection and palnnmge of lho Court. In coimcf|uciuv or 
tlm opera bullet of ‘Tho Princess of Navarre,’ which was placed 
lie fore the King, and through tho favour uf Madame do Pompa- 
dour, lie for a time sueceeded; lie was made (ieiitlemuu of tho 
Court and hisloriogmplier to tho King, and was shortly after 
eleckul to a seal in tho French Aciulemy, piirchasiug his success 
by a shameful profession of his nttacluueut to tho Catholic faith 
mul to tho Josuits. Ho was profuse in his fluttorics to tho King 
ami tho King's unstresses, and iio dodicutnd Ids 1 Tragedy of 
Maliomet ’ to Pope Ueuedict XIV. and received from thu Pope * 
complimentary letter. 

Ho soon, however, fell into disfavour with tlm French Court. 
Voltaire indeed could flatter grossly ; he could Iio shamelessly ; 
ho liad no scruples In ballliug tyrannical laws by disavowing or 
denying his works, and in professing opinionB which iio did not 
hold, with all tho solotniiitios of a religion which ho heartily 
despised ; but a life of continued hypocrisy and mliootuso was 
impossible to his nature. To think mul write freely } to utter 
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every thought that passed through the most fwlilo, brilliant, 
petulant, and capricious of human brains, wfis with him an im- 
perative need, and lio soon found that he could only attain it in 
a foreign land. After his journey to Berlin and his famous 
quarrel with Frederick, lie hail a long period of hesitation, but 
he at last resolved to retire to Switzerland, ire was then past 
sixty, but his energies woro as powerful and his intellect wns ns 
youthful ami us buoyant as when he had visited England. Ho 
had now weal I, h nml a real independence, and, casting aside 
nearly all other pleasures and ambitions, ho threw himself into 
the task of his life with an industry and a fertility that have 
scarcely ever been equalled. To this period belongmnny of those 
works which are among the- most enduring monuments of French 
literal. uru. To this period belong the nubia ed'orts in favour of 
the family of the murdered Cains und of many other victims of 
ecclesiastical or judicial persecution, which constitute! the chief 
moral glory of his life; 1 and to this period also belong his 
systematic and persistent, at, lochs lqmu tlm Christian laith. Jin 
assailed it with tlio most lleiy impetuosity for nearly twenty 
Jem’s; sometimes by serioiiB argument ami in works of enn- 
siderablo value, Imt cbielly by showers of mionymmis pamphlets, 
liunpooiiH, dialogues, parodies, or letters, which were printed for 
Ilia most part under false names und iu foreign printing presses, 
bulwcro eagerly bought and rend lilirmighnut France. At tlm 
Kama time ho maintained a vast com‘H)»omleuioa with tlm leading 
writers in IWis, aiul it was his main object to combina them in a 
gmi>t and systematic) uttcmpttnsnp the ereed, which lia Iielievcil 
to be the root of tlm siipcrMl.il.inn mid the intolerance of France. 

French literature hud never lieeu so brilliant as in the saooud 
half of tlm eighteenth century, llalfon, Diderot, D’Alembert, 
Rousseau, Duclos, Condillac, Helvetian, Jfollmch, Raynal, Oon- 
darcet, Mably, and many others adortmd it, aud tha 1 Kncyclo- 
pnidia,' which was bi'gun in 1751 under tlm direction of Diderot, 
bcennm tlm focus or an iiil.ollect.uid influence which has rarely 
linen equalled. 'Die name nml idea woro taken from a work 
published by Ephraim Chambers in Dublin, in 1728. A noble 
preliminary discourse was written by D’ Alembert'; and all tlm 

1 fiscs a my full auA axcxiUunt uocxmnt of thowt otTorts la Mr, I’lirtnu'* 
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best pens in France wore eulisted in the enterprise, which was 
const unlly encouraged and largely assisted by Voltaire. Twico 
it was suppressed by authority, but tlLB interdict was again 
raised. .Popular favour now ran with an irresistible force in 
favour of the philosophers, and the work was brought to its 
conclusion in 1771. 

This is not the place to estimate the immense service ren- 
dered by tl to French writers, of this time to physical science, to 
jurisprudence, In political economy, to nearly every branch of 
human knowledge. It is sufficient Imre to mention tlmt almost 
the whole of this literature wits opposed to the recognised 
religion, of the country, though the writers differed greatly 
both in the degree of their hostility and in tlieir own posi- 
tive opinions. Voltaire and Itoussemi were (inn believers in 
the truths of natural religion, and Voltaire, while incessantly 
attacking revealed religion with every weapon of argument, 
eloquence, invective, ridicule, and buiRmnery, has left many 
mini irnl dn pages in defence of the existence of God, tlm freedom 
of the will, the eternal distinction ljolwecn right and wrong, 
and the absuliite necessity of religious belief to the well-being 
of society. I tub llolhuch, Diderot, and their followers, were 
simple ul.lieists, and atheism hud never been advocated so 
Imldly nr mice pi i vocally os in Franco between 1758 and I77i>. 
The treatise of HelviUius on 1 Mind,* which appeared in 1758, 
and wliich traced the whole superiority of man over the ani- 
mals to the structure of the human hand, and the * System of 
Nature' by Ilolhnch, which appeared in 1770, and which was 
perhaps the inoHt olalsmito defence of atheism ever published, 
were welcomed with enthusiasm ; a system of metaphysics which 
reduced nil knowledge to the impressions of the senses, and a 
passion for physical science which directed attention mainly to 
the external world, strengthened the tendency, and there is 
overwhelming evidence that at the eve of the I involution almost 
all the guiding intellects and the immense majority of the 
educated classes of France, however they might bn divided on 
the question of atheism or deism, were total disbelievers in the 
Pluiroh which was alone recognised by law, and wliich was 
endowed with vast power, privileges, and wealth. There were 
still, indited, men of Hplemlid talents in iLs ranks, but they were 
VOL. V, X 
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mon who had embraced or been forced into the ecclesiastical 
profession as a mere lucrative calling, and were utterly ludif- 
fiTcnt to its doctrines. Sucli a man was Talleyrand, thu Bishop 
of Anton, and such were the Abb6 St. Pierre, tho Abbfi Ruynul, 
the Abb(5 do Condillac, tho Abb6 Morollet, tho Abbe Sifijes, tho 
Abbfi DeschnmpH. But since tho destruction of Jansuuism, nil 
tho independent characters, and all tho honest intellect of 
Franco, seemed alionntod from tlie Ohristiun faith. Fashion, 
which in no oilier country was so powerful, was on the same 
side. Tho most brilliant «aJ.otus of Paris, almost the whole Issly 
of tho Court aristocracy, 1 agrotit part even of tho higher clergy, 2 
had caught tho prevailing torn*. Among tho poorer aristocracy, 
who were still thinly scattered over the country districts, ami 
especially among tho legal or parliamentary nobility, there 
might still Iio found a strung attachment to the old docovrms 
manners, and to the forms of old belief, and there was still much 
real and sober religions life among thn country euros; but the 
iiltnr absence of any considerable literary effort, either serious 
or satirical, to stem tho tide, showed how completely the philo- 
sophical parly had cmiijoered orabsorlied tho infelleet of Franco, 
Tho DosfoiiUinca, tlio Frdmns, tlm I’alisoLs, tint Junguets, the 
ha Beauinolles, and the Hergicrs, tho ‘ An nee lihlemiro * and 
thu ! Journal <lo TrOvrmx ’ hud scarcely any real influence upon 
opinion, and all tho efforts of tho onemios of thu philosophers 
liavu boon unablo to galvanisu thorn into any semblance of 
reputation. 

Tho significance of these facts iH very great, but it is much 
increased when wo remember that the (Jlnmdi which was so 
discredited, so corrupt, and at tho same time so intellectually 
despicable, was a persecuting Church connected with a perse- 
cuting government. 1 have elsewhere described tho atrocious 
provisions of the law that was made in i 724 against tho French 
Protestants, and four years later Floury issued a declaration 
coiidoinning to prison or to the galleys any one who pritiioil any- 
thing in France contrary to pupal bulls.* in tho fttll Masse of 
the civilisation of tho eighteenth century, hundreds of French 

' (tea Ui6 striking and vivid pin- 8tM. 
turo In tho Mtmimi dt Ntgvr, 1. KG- * YoL L pp, 200. 270. Rooqnain, 
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Protestants were con dimmed to the gnllcya or to long periods of 
imprisonment for the crime of attending their religious worship ; 
women, were flogged ; children were torn from thoir parents, 
and more than one Protestant pastor was executed. 1 In 1757 a 
new edict was issued threatening with death anyone who wrote, 
printed, or sold any work all ticking religion or the royal 
authority. 1 Up to tho period of the llevolution nothing coulcl 
bo legally printed in France, and no book conld bo imported 
into Franco without Government authorisation, and iu 174411 
there wero no less than 1 GO persons employed in tho censorship 
of bonks.* Tho severities of tho Government were exorcised not 
only against books on religion, or government, or linauco, but 
even against books relating to tho most ubstraso brunches of 
physics and metaphysics. 4 One of Voltaire’s printers was con- 
demned to liiuu yours in the galleys, and eight printers and 
hinders employ oil in tho same printing office were condemned 
to the pillory and three years of banishment.* During tho whole 
of the roigu of Ijewis XV. there was scarcely a work of impor- 
tance which was not burnt or suppressed, while tho greater 
number of the writers who woro at this time tho Rpecial and 
almost tlm only glory of Franco, woro ini prisoned, banished, or 
lined. Their works, however, circulated fur and wide, and in 
the early years of Lewis XVI. a more liberal administration and 
the overwhelming pressure of public opinion broke down the per- 
secution. Still the toleration was precarious, intermittent, mid 
uusanetioned by law, and the Church wits openly hostile to it. 
In 177(1 the whole Issly of tJio French bislio|iH drew np a 
memoir to the King ‘ on the dangerous consequences of liberty 
of thinking mid printing.’ B Jn 1780 tliey presented a now 
memoir protesting against tlui admission of Protestants to public 
employments, and against any relaxation of the laws against 
heresy, and at the same time strenuously demanding an increased 
severity against anti-Christian writings. 7 Up to the very evo of 
the French llevolution the marriages of French Protestants were 

1 Vol. I. pp. SKA, 870 ; Talnn, In Grantor da OnHMiffiian, L il2 S4. 
Anoloh ItfghM, pp. TH .SI | HUmoiuU, Hue, ton, Ituukln'n Hint. of (JlrlUmtUm, 
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invalid, mill unrecognised by law, and when tills scandalous abuse 
was at last abolished in 1788 by Brienne, his neasuro givinir 
non-Catiiolics the rights of citizenship in France was curried 
with difficulty through the Parliament, in the face of a furious 
opposition raised by an important section of the French clergy. 1 

The spirit of reform had twice appeared in Franco associated 
with strong positive Christian beliefs, and with a code of hovitb 
and oven austere morality, and twice by the assistance of the 
State the French Church had succeeded in crashing it. She 
had driven from the laud the Huguenots, who represented the 
very flower of the industrial population. She had humbled and 
suppressed the JuusciiislH, who included the finest intellects and 
purest characters within her polo. A new enemy was now at 
her doors. The very foundations of Christian and ovon Thoistio 
beliof wore giving way, anil the code of morals was by no means 
untouched. Tito hostility between the intellectual classes and 
the clergy, the collision between legal authorities and public 
opinion, and the almost total destruction of Catholic belief 
among educated Frenchmen, had a real and a coiisiilemblo part 
in preparing the 1 1nvolution. All respert ami reverence had 
ebbed away from one of the great institutions of the country. 
The empire of authority, prescription, and tradition over (lie 
minds of men was broken, and it became easy, when the storm 
of Itevolution bognu, to turn tlm movement ugaiiust Church 
property. 

At the same time, if the religions movement had stood 
alone, it is exceedingly improbable tluit it would have led to 
any sanguinary convulsion. History furnishes us with several 
examples of periods of great religious decadence, and it abun- 
dantly shows that hii<:Il convulsions am by no means their 
natural acrom]>animcntH. The evils to he Toured at sueli a time 
are of limit her kind - the decline of morals when the ilogmaH wit U 
which they hod boon associated are abandoned, a relaxation of 
energy, a material, saltish, epicurean cast both of thought and 
character. The purest uml noblest blood has hern shed like 
water in coxiueetioii with religious beliefs ; Imli it lias not been 
shed by tiie sceptic, but by the Ixdiever. Molimmnedim fana- 
ticism, the Crusades, the lunssaaren of the Albigciises and of 
> Ollivant, La {'halt Hr C Anoint Itfglmr, I. »sa 3'JC. 
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St. Bartholomew, tho long religious worn tlmt (Isolated Europe, 
the savage persecutions of Protestants by Catholics, of Catholics 
by Protestants, and of witches by both, were duo to a spirit 
vrliioh was very different from that of Voltaire. Regicide has 
found its strongest advocates in tlio writings of Jesuit theolo- 
gians, and tho ianaliuism and heroism of rovoll have never been 
more fully displayed than among the ITuguoiiots of France, Urn 
Anabaptists of Germany, and the Covenanters of Scotland. Hut 
thoro is certainly no natural or necessary ailinity between five- 
1, leaking in religion, and democracy in politics. In England, 
llobbsH, who was the first very considerable freethinker, con- 
structed the political philosophy which is b«*youd all others 
favourable to despotism. Belingbroko was tho most brilliant 
leadur of the Tory party. Hume was the best e\|H»neiifc of the 
Tory view of English history, and all liis sympathies were with a 
benevolent despotism. Gibbon, ns a quiet Tory member, steadily 
supported the American policy of North ; and when the French 
Revolution hrnlco out, liis judgment of it was jirmsely similur 
to tlmt of Burke. In France, Haylo wrote with horror of the 
democratic and seditious principles disseminated among French 
Huguenots, and there is uo reason to believe that tlie great 
writers of the pei'iod of the * Kuryelopivdiu' were animated by a 
diil'erent spirit. Two only, Grimm and Ray mil, survived till 
the Revolution. Tim first left France in disgust. The second 
wroto an eloquent letter, denouncing with tho utmost detesta- 
tion the events that wore occurring. Of all tho great French 
writers of tho eighteenth century, Rousseau had the largest in- 
fluimco on the Revolution, and among those writers Rousseau 
was in religious matitors one of the most conservative. 

Voltaire in liiH theory of government was essentially mon- 
arcliioal. In a writer who was so voluiniuoiis, and at the same 
timo so infinitely mobile and various, a jxirfeet consistency can- 
not bo expected; but in spite of occasional mul warm eulogies 
of the constitutions of England, Holland, and Geneva, tliis 
aspect of his teaching is ton evident to bo overlooked. His 
admiration of tlio English Constitution was mainly Imsed upon 
the freedom of thought and writing wltioli it smirod, and lie 
seems to have been very slightly impressed with ils 1’url lament. 
Thu whole toudoney of Ills uiiiul was to favour administrative 
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reform rather than organic change. His political writings 
display most eminently the admirable good sense and modera- 
tion of opinion, and the no less admirable good nature and 
humanity, which amid all his caprices, petnlancos, and mean- 
nesses, never wholly abandoned him; but they are quite us 
remarkable for what they omit, as for wliat they contain. lie 
dosirod a complete abolition of the laws restricting or destroying 
the liberty of the presB ; of the laws against witches, and of the 
laws of religious persecution. It might not, ho acknowledged, 
be prudent or necessary to admit Protestants to municipal or 
other dignities, or to permit them to builil public churches; but 
their marriages should be fully legal ; they should be as free us 
other citizeiiH iu educating their children, and inheriting pro- 
perty, and as long as they remained peaceful subjects, tiny 
should enjoy the full protection of tho law. The penal code lie 
desired to seo thoroughly reformed, lie advocated the aboli- 
tion of torture, of mutilation, of all forum of agonising or ppo- 
loiigod death, and also a great restriction in the number of 
capital offences. Hu wished tho extravagant penalties which 
Prcucli law decreed against sacrilege to be mitigated, and the 
law which insulted tho body, and confiscated the property of 
tho suicide, to bo repealed. No one wrote bettor on the folly ol 
punishing murder and rublxiry by the same capital penalty, and 
thus malting it tlio direct interest of Hie robber to assassinate 
liiH victim; on the burbiuity of making coulisention of goods an 
element of punishment, and thus beggaring tho children for tlio 
crime of tho lather; on the injustice of keeping accused persons 
belbre tlioir trial in solitary confinement, ami restricting their 
right of examining their witnesses; on the evils of tho excessive 
intricacy aud divemity of French civil law, ’which varied in 
almost ovoiy province; on the necessity of improving the ad- 
ministration anil condition of the prisons. Turning to otlmr 
subjects, he wished to ubolish tho sale of oflicos, to diminish tho 
taxes oil articles of first uoocsHity, to oqualise taxation, to n>jii‘al 
tho rostrietiuns on tho intoruol ecmmcrco of corn, to put an mol 
to tho enforced idleness of many Church holidays, to rcHLriel the 
power of tlio priests in proscribing degriuling penancus, and 
excessive abstinences. lie wrote with great fervour against 
the serfdom which still lingered in Fnimilu.'-Oomt^, and scute 
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other pnrtB of France. He defended the right of tho serf's 
in tile Jura against their monastic oppressors, and ho wel- 
comed with onthnsiasm the administration and the reforms of 
Turgot. 

His keen and lnuiinous intellect judged with admirable pre- 
cision most of tliu popular delusions of his timo. Ho exposed 
with gruat force the common error which confounds nil wealth 
with the precious met ills. Ho wrote against sumptuary laws. 
He refuted .Rousseaus doctrine of tho evil of (ill luxury. Ho 
h.ul little sympathy with tlio prevailing tendeney to aggrandise 
immeasurably tho functions of tlm State, and lio protested 
ugaiust the wild notions of equality that were coining info 
f.ishiou. What should ho aimed lit, he wrote, is not ‘ tho n1>* 
surd and impossible equality that would confound tlm servant 
nml tlm master, tho workman and tho magistrate, tlm plunder 
uud tho judge. It is rather equality Hitch us exists in Kwitster- 
liuid, where every citizen depends only on tlm law, which mnin- 
inins the liberty of the weak against the ambition of tlm Htning.' 
‘ Men am essentially equal, Imt they arc intended to piny dif- 
ferent pads on tlm stage of Ufo.’ At the same time, while 
strongly maintaining the necessity and expediency of different 
orders und ranks, he wrote wij,li admirable wisdom about the ex- 
cessive division of classic that prevailed kitli in Franco and (ler- 
liuuiy. 1 ' A merchant, hears his profession so often spikee of with 
contempt. tliut lie is foolish otmtigli to blush for it himself. Yet 
who is tlm mom useful to the State — a well-]K>wdemd nobleman 
wlm knows exactly when tlm King rises und when ha goes to 
bt>(l, and who gives himself airs of grandeur while playing tlm 
part of a slave in the antechamber of a minister, or n mer- 
chant who enriches his country, semis Ids orders to India and 
Egypt, and contributes to tlm happitiesH or tho world?’ He 
spoke with admiration of the custom in Flighted —a custom, 
which, he says, was passing too much out of fashion,— of younger 

1 Tint dlvMnn of olnsxn* wan, lYoolnt do In uoltlitutc. Ons ntlwd- 
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sons of the nobility going into commerce . 1 Ho mentions IIislIi 
when Lord Townshend was Minister of tho Crown, lio liud u 
brother who was a merchant in tho City, and that, while Lord 
Oxford was governing England, liis brother lived and (lied coil- 
loutudly as a factor at Aleppo, and ho predicted in a few 
admirable sentences the necessary growth of the commercial 
classes. e Tho gains of commerce having increased, and tlm 
revenues from public offices having diminished in real value, 
there is less wealth than formerly among the great, and mom 
among the middle class, and this in ilself diminishes the dis- 
lance between men. There was once no resource for the small 
except to serve t he great. Now industry has opened a thousand 
ways winch were not known a hundred years ago .’ 2 

Anil in perfect accordance with these ways of judging the 
present, were his views about the pash. No previous writer can 
eninpnmwith him in the wideness anil just ness of* Ids concep- 
tion of history, and oven now no historian can read without 
profit, his essays cm the subject. No one before had so slrnngly 
urged that, history should not lie treated as a collect ion of pictures 
or anecdotes ri dating to Courts and buttles, but should be made 
n record and explanation of the true development of nations, of 
the causes of their growth and decay, of their tiluininlcristm 
virtues and vices, of the changes that pass over their laws, 
customs, opinions, social and economical conditions, and over 
the relative importance and well-being of I heir different classes. 

Many of these views have so completely triumphed that 
(hey have broom commonplace, but it is difficult to over-esti- 
mate the services of the great man who did the most, when they 
were yet iiimrogniscil or contested, to ’popularise and to defend 
them, [hit hey mill these Voltaire refused to go, and lie hud 
not. the smallest sympathy with democratic ideas. Popular 
representation, and government by majorities, weir completely 
foreign to bis thoughts, timl ah a time when despotism was tlm 
prevailing form of government throughout Europe his strongest 
sympathies won) with royal authority, lie would pruliubly 
Have agreed with the Haying of Pluto , 9 that whim n young, 
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vlrluouRj enlightened and imiguimiinons despot in on Hid throne, 
nud when ho has found a great legislator to serve him, Grid 
himself can do little nioru for llu* happiness of the State. Thu 
power of tlio Sovereign was in liiss eyes tho one efficient barrier 
against ecclesiastical encroachments, niul tho chief instrument 
iu effecting reform. ‘Who would have thought,’ he wrote to 
D’Al cmhcit iu 1705, ‘that the cmiHe of kings would bo that of 
philosophers ? hut jet it is evident that the sages who refuse 1o 
admit two powers urn the chief support of tho roj'nl nuthonty.’ 1 
‘Tho greatest evil that cam befall a stale,’ ho elsewhere .seal, 
‘is a contested legislative power. The happiest j'eurs of the 
lmumrchy hav» been those of Henry IV., Lewis XIV. and 
Lewis XV. when these kings governed by themselves. Tliere 
ought never to 1m two powers inn slate. . , . The presence nf 
philosophers is of great use to a prince and to a slate, . . . for 
philosophers destroy superstition, which is alwnys tho enemy of 
princes.’ 1 Kvcn on the rare occasions when ho liimeil towards 
a Republican (lovenniient, he showed himself utterly opposed te 
the idea of universal suffrage ami (Kilitiaal eipialily. ‘Them 
never,’ he unee wrote, ‘was a perfect government, for men are 
always iiillueiiead by pusMous, and if they had no | Missions they 
wonlil need no govermuuuti. The most tolerable of all govern- 
ments is undoubtedly the republican, Ihtuuso it is that which 
places men most ill tludr push ion of natural ctpiulily. Kvery 
lather of a family ought to lio muster in his own house and not 
in the house of his neighbour; as a country is cotnjmscil of 
many houses and many lauded properties attached to them, it 
is contradictory 1>hat a single man should be niastor of tlimi 
houses niul of these properties, ami it fa natural that each 
muster should have a voice iu deciding on the welfare of the 
Hoeiety. Hut should those who ]kishchh neither house nor land 
in tho society have a voice? They liavw no moro right to it 
than a clerk paid by merelumts has to regulate their commerce, 
hut they may lie mtuie purtunrs if they have rendered Home 
special service or have paid for their partnership.* 1 

* Hen Hlmum* Pit it PoUairt, prwwert vary fmnldy Ida genuine 
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In gonoml, however, Voltaire was quite indifferent to re- 
presentative government, provided the Sovereign regulated his 
conduct by fixed law, gave religious and intellectual liberty In 
liis people, and favoured administrative reform. Democratic 
government was equally repugnant to bis judgiuont and to lii.i 
tastes. All bis leanings woro towards rank and culture ami 
refinement; and while sincerely desiring to improve the material 
condition of the musses of mankind, bo bad very little genuine 
sympathy with thorn, and an utter disbelief in tlieir uupauitics. 
lie could not fergivo Shakespeare for his cIoho rontuot and 
sympathy with common types of life and clnuivclor, and for his 
complete disregard of the conventional elegancies and stateliness 
of the .French stage ; and his ignoble sneers at the hunihlo 
origin of the Maid of Orleans, and at tlm poor relations of 
Rousseau, diseloHO a feeling which was e.\presied in inmimer- 
alilo passages in his confidential letters. ‘ Wo have never,’ lm 
once wrote, ‘pretended to enlighten shoemakers ami servants.’ 
‘The trim public is always a minority. Tim rest, is 1.1m 
vulgar. Work for tlm little public.’ ‘What tlm |mpulimo 
requires is guidance and not instruction — it ih lint, worthy of 
tlm latter.’ ‘It is not tlm day-labourer, but tlm good bourgeois 
who in axis instruction.’ 1 No English Tory indeed, of tlm 
eighteenth e-entury, can huvu Utlievod less in popular enlighten- 
ment, and imperially in popular government,,- than this brilliant 
Frenchman. TImro is in all great writurs, in tuldilioii to llmir 
definite teaching, a certain tone which runs through nil they 
write, aud greutly determines their inilueneu on tlm world. 
That of Voltaire is very clearly marked. It is a mixture of 
scepticism, humanity, and practical guild sense ; with very lit lie 
reverence ami elevation, uud without a tinge of niy^licisiu or 
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fanaticism. Aiming at no high or impracticable ideal; turn- 
ing awaj from M‘lt'-iinalywV, self-denial, ami um»1c*s speculation ; 
meeting I Jim perplexities ur life willi a hinile of high-brerl epi- 
curean banter; seeking in all things for cl^ur ideas mid prac- 
tical and tangible benefits, lie accepted cheerfully Him facte of 
life, applied tlie touchstone of his criticism to all the beliefs that 
were around him, and laboured steadily, witliiu tlio limits of his 
ideals mul of his s\ input hies, to make tlio world a wiser, happier, 
mul better place than ho found il. It is a philosophy which 
will always be that, of a great part, and by no means tlm worst 
part of mankind, but it is not a philosophy which produces 
either passion, heroism, or l>topia, and no one who was 
thoroughly pervaded with the Voltairian spirit was over a 
genuine Revolutionist. 

Voltaire must indeed always stand out as the most truly 
ropresei dative figure of that portion of the eighteenth century 
which preceded the Revolution, ami he was not less representa- 
tive in his limitations than in his qualities. In the profound 
insight and the power of pursuing long trains of coiinoetcd 
thought which constitute a great pliilosopher; in the higher 
inuigiiiiilivo gills of u great poet; in the moral depth, purity, 
imd seriousness of a great elm nu “tor; in the strong passions 
and symiMithics which appeal to the deepest feelings in human 
nature, he was very deficient, but the world never saw a mmi 
more tilted to |tnpidurisn great masses of obsr.ure. knowledge, 
mid to inllucimn widely and variously the opinions of men. 
Untiring industry, an extraordinary variety of iulorcafM find 
aptitudes, a judgment at once sound, moderate, and indepen- 
dent, a rare power of seising in every subject the essential 
arguments or facts, u disposition to take no old opinions mi 
trust and to leave no uew opinions utmxurmtiod, combined in 
him with the most extraordinary literary talent. Never, per- 
liajw, was then 1 nu intellect at oncu so luminous, versatile, and 
flexible; which produced so much ; which oouhl deal with such 
a vast) range of dillicult subjects without lining ever obscure, 
tiuiglul, or dull. What lie wrote was often Miiperfieiiil iu tlmiiglit 
nml knowledge, mul marred by, great faults of temper and 
character, but it was always transparently clear, almost) always 
brilliant and graceful, admirably proportioned and admimbly 
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arranged. ILo luul tlia manners and Rome of the tastes nf 
(%»iirti society; his wit was almost as conspicuous in converse! mn 
as in his writings, anil though ho was looked on wilh extreme 
disfavour by the rulers of France, he exercised a great influence 
on tliD chief sovereigns of his time. Frederick if Prussia, 
Catherine of Russia, Joseph JL of Austria, (lustn-vus III, of 
Sweden, Christian VI I. of Denmark, Frederick nf Hesse, ami 
Ht-anislauR of Poland were among his friends, correspondents, or 
admirers; and chiefly through their iulluencn a new spirit of 
enlightenment find tolerance began to pervade the legislation of 
tiuropo. 

J have already mentioned llm immense steps w Inch had at 
this time been taken in the direction of religious toleration. 1 
It had limui formally recognbed, not only in the chief Pro- 
testant count ries, but also in the wide dominions of tlm im- 
press of Russia. It had been pruelindly admitted through the 
Austrian dominions. Keen in Italy ami Spa'll tlm power of 
the persecutor was effect milly bridled, and the great peiveeuling 
(microfilm Jesuits was e> polled Iroiu mo,<t European countries 
audllmdly suppm-sed by the Pope. In the Iiall-cciilury belhrelhe 
Resolution measures were taken formally abolishing torture in 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, Poland, Switzerland, lie i*, Tuscany, 
ami Sweden; where it was not aboli.dietl it fell into general 
Misuse, nnrl over a great part of Kumpe the penal codes wem 
revised and mitigated in accordance with tho principles of 
[Scucaria and Voltaire. 11 The remnants of serfdom, and of other 
feudal oppressions, # wern at the same time slowly but steadily 
disappearing. Ju Italy especially, where the philosophical 
movement was admirably represented by the writings or 
iteeearia, Filiuigieri, (Jeimvesi, and (Salanti, a great movement 
had long been in progress fertile purpose of abolishing feudal 
ami inedimval privileges relating to laud or to exemptions from 
taxation, it had been begun as early as 1723 by Victor 
Amadous in Piedmont, lb was continued by the Lorraine 
princes in Tuscany, and it was soon carried out in Naples, 
(Sicily, and Savoy. 8 In Germany serfdom ami many feudal 

1 Boo vol» HI. pp. SOU, AM. Pthimmlth art. xxiv.; V«c*n. Nnporotl* 
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obligations still existed very widely up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, 1 but tho State serfs in Pomerania had been enfranchised 
as early as 1710 2 A similar measure was carried out on tlie 
State domains in Austria, 3 wliilo in Denmark the last traces 
of villonago were abolished by royal authority. 4 In Poland, 
though serfdom continued, it had become, under tlie patronage 
of the King, a sort of fusliirm among tho more enlightened 
nobles to give freedom to their peasants, und in the words ol k an 
excellent observer, c Tho peasantry of the North were travelling 
fasti towards perfect mid universal liberty.’ 8 The exclusiveness 
of rank was at the same time diminishing. Never before, except 
in the small republics of Italy, had commercial und mercantile 
inti ‘rests occupied so great a place upon the Continent of 
Europe; and in France especially, the immense number of the 
new nobility recruited from these classes and from tho profes- 
sions, was one of the most characteristic features of tho time. 
Men like Folberii and Lmivois and Vergennes and Martino and 
Neckor, whose families had very recently risen from the hum- 
blest positions, directed iu a great measure tlie Government, 
while the social inilueuce of literature was continually increasing. 

The changed spirit I have described was everywhere per- 
ceptible iu tho laws. It was still more perceptible in their 
administration, and the immediate impulse of reform ull over 
Huropo appeared to come from the sovereigns. Tho language of 
(Jnndmret in describing the condition of continental Kurop* iu 
the period between tho death of Descartes and the French 
Revolution, is very remarkable. In France, Spain, Hungary, 
anil Bohemia, ho says, the feeble traces of political liberty that 
had existed had disappeared, but thoHO more or less real losses 
were moro than compensated by tho destruction of arbitrary 
aristocracies. The quality of man was moro respected. Royal 
despotism destroyed tho more grievous oppressions and humilia- 
timm of feudalism. A new spirit of equality passed into tho 
laws. A kind of despotism arose which had boon hitherto un- 
known in Europe. It was almost absolute by law, but it was at 

port ant movommifc in Denial, La • Donlol, p. 174. 
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tlio same time restraint) I by opinion, directed by enlightened 
views, and mitigated by a regard to its own interest, anil it 
often contributed largely to tlio increase of riches, industry, 
and instruction, and snmotimes oven to tluit of civil liberty. 
Manners 'were softened by the decay of prejudices; by the 
growth of the industrial and commercial spirit; by the horror 
which the recollection of the religious wars had produced ; by 
tJio diffusion of philosophic ideas of equality and humanity, 
lleligious intolerance still lingered in the N( at ill e-book, but it 
was now regarded as a matter of human prudence, a necessary 
homage to popular prejudices, u precaution againHt tlio efler- 
veseence of popular passions. It had lost its old character of 
fcinrily and fanaticism. Tt took milder forms, and had of Into 
years greatly diminished. Everywhere, and on all subjects, 
though slmvly ami perhujis reluctimtly, the practice of govern- 
ments has followed the uiaruh of opinion und even the ideas of 
tlio philosopluir. 1 

This was tlio nature of tlio reform that Voltaire and his 
followers desired, and the revolution to which they looked for- 
ward was a [irucoful and a happy dosl.riiot.inn of superstition, 
barbaruiiH laws, ami feudal oppression, initiated and supisuied 
by royal authority. In a little treatise called the ‘ Voyage of 
Henson,’ which ho wrote os Into as I77t, ho enumerates with 
exultation tlio many and great, reform h which had been accom- 
plished during tlio century, ami Insists that tho spirit of en- 
lightenment and toleration had descended upnu nil tlm cliief 
fWrts in Europe, ami was not unknown oven in tho Vatican.* 

' Everything I see,’ he onen wrote, ‘ scatters the seeds of a 
revolution which will indubitably arrive, aiul which I shall not 
have tho happiness to witness.’ . . , ‘Tho young nro indeed 
happy, for they will we great tilings.'* ‘Tho general weariness of 
Christianity,’ wrote his follower Grimm, 1 which is manifested in 
all parts, and especially in f'atliolio States, the disquiet which is 
vaguely agitating the minds of ineti, and leading thiqn to attack 
religious and jKilitlcul abuses, is a phenomenon us characteristic 

1 Oondoront, Progrb tin ftotprH th a Stain < 1 / /i/iirw/w, p|>. SO BH. 
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of our contury as tlio spirit of refon 11 was of tho sixteenth, anil 
it foreshadows an imminent mid inevitable revolution. Olio 
nay say tlmt France is the centre of this revolution, which will 
at least have Huh advantage over the preceding onus, that it -a ill 
be effected without costing any hlood .’ 1 

It will appear, I think, from the foregoing considerations 
that the influence of Ynltnire and liis followers in producing the 
llovolution, though real, has been greatly exaggerated. The first 
important signs of political oppnsit ion, indeed, am not to ho 
llnuul in tlio writings of tlie philosophers, hut in tliosn conflicts 
lictviccn the Ooart and tlio Parliaments which till a great part of 
the French history of the first seventy years of the eighteenth 
century. 

Tim Parliament of Paris and the twelve provincial parlia- 
ments, which at this time existed in Prance, were not re- 
presentative ami legislative assemblies. They wore judicial 
anil magisterial liodiiiH — High Courts of Justice consisting of 
the most eminent lawyers nominated by the Crown. They 
were divided into diil'erent chanihers, and they exercised tlio 
highest jurisdiction in their several provinces, hut they also 
exercised two inimtimm which* were of a political nature. Tliey 
had a right of remonstrating against the ci lints of the King, anil 
they claimed the much more important power of n veto upon 
legislation. When the King issued an edict ho sent it to tho 
Parliament of Paris to bo registered; it only acquired the force 
of law afl-er this registration, and 1 >ho Parliament claimed the 
right of deluying or withholding its sanction. This power, how- 
ever, was contested, and tho King possessed an authority, which, 
when hilly exerted, completely annihilated it. lie could go 
down to tlio Parliament, and by holding what was called ‘a bed 
of justice,' could by his simple order compel tho Parliament to 
register his edict on pain of banishment or exile. But such 
a measure was an extreme, and generally an unpopular one, 
and the foot that every law required the sanction, and was ex- 
posed to the criticism, of an independent judicial body, bpd a 
real importanco in mitigating tho despotism of the Government. 
The King was able to override tho wishes of the Parliament; 
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but if that body was supported by strong public opinion; if 
any circumstances bad contributor! to weaken the authority of 
the Grown; and especially if a public loan depending for ila 
success on the credit of the Government was required, tho parliu- 
liienbtry opposition became very serious . 1 

The political powers of tlm Parliament hud passed through 
several phases, which are not altogether tree from controversy 
and obscurity. At first, ami for u long period, the, registration 
of edicts was probably nothing mom than a legal form attesting 
their authenticity, but carrying willi it no further power or 
responsibility. Under Lewis XL, however, tho Parliament of 
Paris bewail, before registering edicts, to make remonstrances 
or observations about them to the Xing, ami this grow into a 
recognised right. Tho dignity of the Parliament was much 
increased under Lewis XII , when thn Onurt of Peers, drawn 
(Vi mi the liqdioHli nobility, mid exercising the highest jurisdic- 
tion, was united with it ; a and during llie civil wars, and es|*«- 
ciully during the Fronde, its political power and activity were 
enormously increased. Tim hi mug government of Lewis XIV. 
reduced it again to complete (Hililical impotence. It was for- 
bidden to remonstrate. Jt was at last allowed to make repre- 
sentations, but only eight days after it had duly registered the 
my nl edict, ami it was now mainly confined to its judicial turns 
lions. Put in the weak Governments that followed the deat.li of 
I jewis XI V. t bo Parliament regained its authority. It annulled 
the will nfthe late King; it settled tho Regency, and it soon 
made itself a most powerful or<mn of opinion. Tho sale of 
ollices bad given it a great independent;, for its members now 
held permanent ami hereditary posts which they hod purchased, 
mid which tiny regarded as their absolute property . 3 Thu 
Parliament consisted rhielly of men who had sprung from the 

richest families of the third estate; but it iuoludiul some who 
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belonged or were allied to the first families in France, while its 
influence extended to the subordinate law courts and to all the 
humbler members of the legal profession. 1 With the growth of 
industry and commerce that profession hod been rising rapidly 
in importance, and all over France it looked up to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris as its supreme representative. 

A body so constituted, so widely connected, and with such 
great powers of obstructing and directing the administration of 
justice, only needed a popular cause to be very formidable. It 
found this in tho dispute between the Jesuits nnd the Jansenisis, 
when the Court supported tho former, and the Purliamunt, re- 
presenting a great body of public opinion, constituted itself tho 
champion of tho latter. For the first time for many years thorn 
was a direct, opon, anil serious opposition to the Crown. Thn 
immediate cause was tho famous Pull Unigeuitus, which hail 
boon promulgated at tho inspiration of the Jesuits, in 1 71 II, 
condemning one lmudrod and ouo propositions in a work of tho 
Jausouist Quesnul, and among others several relating to free 
grace, which appeared almost literally extracted from St. Paul aiul 
St. Augustine. The dispute raged incessantly from the time of 
tho promulgation of the Bull ; and in 17!i0 and the two follow- 
ing years, it took a very aento form. An Archbishop of Paris 
attempted to oompol his clergy formally to accept tho Pull, and 
ho excommunicated some who resisted. They consulted tho 
lawyors, and finty Paris advocates draw np a memorial, inviting 
an apponl to tho Parliament, and at the same time containing 
somo sentences which, in a despotic monarchy, worn deemed 
absolutely revolutionary. ‘By tho constitution of tho kingdom,’ 
they said, ‘the Parliaments are the Senate of the notion; the 
sovereign depositors of tho laws of tho State ; tho roprosenta^ 
tires of tho public authority.* Thoy have supreme jurisdiction 
over all the mombors of tho Stato. No one has a light to place 
himself above thoir decisions. ( Laws aro essentially conventions 
between those who govern, and those who ore .governed.’ 

These doctrines were censured by the Council of State 
as attacking tho first prinoiple of the French monarchy, 
which is, that the whole supreme power rests in the person of 

1 Sod the excellent remark* of llnmoats, 211m, J/UloriQttgt, vli, 23% 
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the King. The advocates in their reply acknowledged this 
principle; hut they still maintained that by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom the Parliaments had a right of judging on 
appeal abases of ecclesiastical authority. The lawyers of Paris 
and Rouen fully supported their oolleagues, and the quarrel 
was envenomed by thB appearance in the arena of several 
Bishops on one side, and of the Parliament of Paris on the 
other. The Parliament ordered the suppression of a number of 
Episcopal pastorals denying its jurisdiction and oensuring the 
advocates, and in September 1731 it issued a decree asserting 
in the very words of old French laws that ‘the temporal power 
is independent of all other powers, that it alone haB the right of 
restraining the subjects of the King, and that the minis ters of 
the Church ore accountable to the Parliament, under the autho- 
rity of the monarch, for the exercise of their jurisdiction.* 

fin.WliTift.1 Fleury at this time directed the administration of 
France, and he deeply resonted these proceedings. By tlin 
advice of his minister and of his Council, the King exilwl 
eleven of the recalcitrant advocates; annulled the recent decree 
of Parliament ; forbado the Parliament to engage in any dis- 
cussion on ecclesiastical questions, or on tho limits between 
the temporal and ecclesiastical power, and refused to see the 
members when they went to remonstrate againBt Hub restric- 
tion of their rights. On the other hand, the advocates of Paris 
refused to plead in the law courts until their exiled colleagues 
were recoiled, and the members of the Parliament threatened to 
resign their offices, and thus stop the whole administration of 
justice if their jurisdiction and liberty were curtailed. They were 
summoned to Oompi&gne, and sternly rebuked by the King; 
bat they pursued their course in defiance of the royal commands. 
They censured a new pastoral issued by the Archbishop of Paris, 
and forbade its distribution. The King at once annulled tho 
order, and caused several of the offending members to be arrested 
and exiled. One hundred and fifty magistrates then resigned, 
leaving the Parliament House amid tho acclamations of an im- 
mense crowd. Threats of degradation, exile, and confiscation, were 
freely employed by the Court; but in July 1782 a kind of truce 
was made, and tho Parliament consented to resume its functions. 
The qaand, however, almost immediately revived. The 
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Court again attempted to prevent tin* Parliament from dis- 
cussing ecclesiastical mat furs, and it determined to limit its 
power both of apppal and remonstrance. A Iiud of justice hold 
to register a declaration with this ohjccl , was pronounced by 
the Parliament to ho invalid on account of n technical flaw, 
and the Minister at oaeo replied by exiling no less than 13!) 
magistrates, l’nhlic opinion was now highly excited; tho 
administration of justice was seriously imjieded, anil an tlic war 
of 1733 wan just breaking nut, Fleur)’ feared a continuance of 
intestine troubles. Tim senteueo of exile against tho magis- 
1 rail’s was accordingly recalled in November 1733. Tim di- 
elaration limiting tho rights of flm Parliament was HUM|ieiidod, 
and that lssly having for tho present snh.daiiliully triumphed, 
tlm conflict was for a timo terminated. 

llarbier, who has so fully related tho proceedings of this 
time, notices that ‘the good < lily of Paris was Junscuist from 
head to foot.’ Tho Parisians in general, he admits, knew no- 
thing, and cured nothing, uUiut tho thcolegieul distinctions that 
ware at issue; but they detested Homo and the Jesuits, ami 
they vehemently applauded tho resistnneo of tho uiugistrnt.es. 
A political doctrine analogous to tho (inllicnn theory of Cutho- 
licism now came into fusliiou. ‘As the whole Church,' it wan 
said, ‘ is ul hi vo tho Popo, so tho, nation is uljovn the King.' I.iko 
James 11. of Mngluml, hew is XV. hud ootil rived to throw info 
opposition tho political forces which were nuturully tho strongest 
Imlwurksof Ilia throne. Tim (lallioun form of ( tatholieism, while 
extremely jcuhms of Homan meddling, exalted the fluty of 
jmssivo oliedienen to the sovereign uh highly ns Uin (Jhureli 
of Ktigland, uud on this point them was an diilereuen Isitweea 
tho (•nliicuti uud the Jansonist. A Parliament of magistrates 
invested with high judicial duties, uud lidding hy right of 
purchase hereditary ofliees which conveyed tho privileges of 
nobility, was uu essentially uristoeratic and conservative body. 
It hud no syin|Mithy with the school of frocthiuking which had 
arisen, and Voltaire’s 1 l«etter** on the Knglish ’ hud been one of 
the very numerous bonks which the Parliament of Paris had 
ordered to lie burnt. Hut hy the force of drciimstnttces, mid in 
the aliwmee of any real representative system, this lssly luui 
now become the chief bulwark again: <t despotimi, and the ls>nt 
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exponent of the popular feeling, and there wns a great desire to 
aggrandise its power. A memoir was circulated arguing that 
the French Parliaments were coeval with the monarchy, and 
rightful representatives of the people, and that the power 
claimed by the Sing’s Council over them was an usurpation. 
‘ The business of a sovereign,’ it continued, c is to maintain, and 
not to destroy tbe laws. This is his oath — this is the contract 
which he lias mode with his people. As he cannot make laws 
without the concurrence of Parliament, he ought to acquiesce in 
its refusals or remonstrances. If the magistrates abandoned 
their right of resistance, they would he false to their duties.’ 1 

The peace of 1738, giving Lorraine to Franco, throw some 
credit ovor the Government of Lewis XV.; but it wos almost 
tlio lost gleam of success in his long and ignoble reign. Daring 
the war that preceded it, bho conflicts between tlm Court uml 
Parliament wore suspended; but they revived in tlio lost yours 
of the lifo of Floury, and again all, nr a few years’ interval, in 

1747 and the following years. Tim quest, ions at issue slill 
related chiefly to tho limits of ecclesiastical and temporal juris- 
diction, and tho right of Parliament ns a judicial body to con- 
trol tho almRos of occlosiiuttical power; but tlio Parliament also 
made some real attempts to chock, by repeated remonstrances 
against now taxes, the financial .ruin which was approaching. 
Tho tax known ns c tho tenth’ hud boon imposed as a war tax, 
and an attempt to continue it in time of peace causod violent 
and general discontent, and was resisted by several provincial 
Parliaments. A modified form known os ‘ the twentieth ’ was 
at lost adopted; but it was only sanctioned by tho Parliament 
at the express command of tho Xing, and it was only collected 
with great difficulty, and sometimes by force of arms.* From 

1 748 to 1758, discontent rose in Paris almost to tho point of 
revolution, Tho popularity of the King had totally gone, lie 
was sank in the lowest and most degraded vice, almost indif- 
ferent to publio affairs, and swayed to mid fro by a miccessinu of 
mistresses, and the extravagance of his OourL was unchecked, 
while the finances of tho country wore all hut rained, and while 

1 8m • vwy full uoQOunli of this XVII J e dfole, pp. 260-272; Voltaire, 
conflict In ttoequnin, h'Jto/irlt Jtfre- Hitt, du Vatlmtnl. 
lutbnnnirt oennt in Jlfnludon, up. * Jluomuun. up 128, 138. 

64-72 ; Anhortln, VfStprlt jiublia an 
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its industry was crushed by excessive nu<l unequal taxation. Thu 
peace of Aix-la-Cluipclle in 17 M was extremely unpopular, for 
it terminated a cosily war without obtaining fur Prance a single 
advantage fur tlu^ sacrifices sin* had made. 

An attempt to put an end to the exemption from taxation 
which the clergy enjoyed, was resisted and failed, and the 
fanaticism of Do jje.iumont, who hud been made Archbishop of 
Paris in 1 71b, fanned tlm Junnmist quarrel into a flame, lie 
ordered his priests to refuse the Sacr.mieuf, even in t lie agony 
of death, to any one who could not. show a ticket of cnnfc.i*ioii, 
proving that he had accepted the Hull UnigcuiliM, and he also 
endeavoured to obtain a com pie In control over the hospitals of 
.Paris. On both flints he was resisted by tlm Parliament. 
Priests who had refused the Sacra unfits under theHo circum* 
stances were prosecuted, imprisoned, or exiled. Tim (luirmi- 
laent interposed in their favour, and in several ca es annulled 
their condemnation, and there were vehement recriminations 
between the (Jour! and the Parliaments in which public opinion 
wiw unquestionably with the latter, Supported by the pro- 
vincial Parliaments, the Parliament of Pari.*, in I7*»2, formally 
condemned tint tickets of coafe.^ion, forbade any oee]e..isr<ti< a s to 
refuse the Kaeramciits liecmao Ohm* tickets were not produced, 
ordered its deepen to lie ported at t.hn corners of every street in 
Paris, burnt a number of sermons and e pi -copal mandates, 
accused the Arch hit, Imp of Paris of* sclm-malir niatiroiivroH,' mid 
olMhuhcyiug ils orders, and even seised on his temporal jkih- 
scssions. The tioverumeut in Kebnmry I7*»?l iutcrposml by the 
form calliwl a 'main lcvftP to prevent the cniiiiscufiion, and 
ordeal the Parliament, by letters | mi bint, to abstain from any 
further action on the subject. Tim .Parliament reftiseil to 
register these letters, and declared its determination to resist. 
Pi the night of May H and if, l7r>S), letters of ‘cachet* were 
issued, aiul all the members of tlm Parliament of Paris, except, 
those who formed the ‘grand cl nun her, 1 warn exiled, and ordered 
to leave Paris in twenty-four hours. The ‘grand chamber 1 was 
the first of the seven chandlers into which the Parliament of 
I ‘nris was divided, and it was hoped that its member, i, m they 
consisted of the older nuigisf rales, many of whom received 
peiihiouu from the (Jowl, would prow llvxiUe. Tle-y declared, 
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however, that they shored the sentiments of Hum* colleagues, 
and they were accordingly exiled to Pontoiso, ami afterwards to 
Soissons. The remonstrances drawn up hy the Pirliumcnt 
against the invasion of the rights of the civil power by oodc- 
sinatics, and of the rights of Parliament by tho Court, worn 
widely circulated, and exercised a groat influence on opinion. 

The provincial Parliaments supported tho Parliament of 
Paris, and tho ooufliot became continually more bitter. Tim 
University of Paris and a number of legal bodies sent deputa- 
tions congratulating tho magistrates on their firmness. Swarms 
of anonymous or psoudonymous pamphlets aurl lampoons as- 
sailed the Government and tho clergy. Seditious placards ap- 
peared upon the walls, liunmusc assemblages attended tlm 
funerals of those who hail been refused tho Suorumcnts on their 
deathbeds. Biots broke out in many quarters and nnmomim 
arrests wore made. A spirit of fierce persecution seamed to 
animate those in power, ilufusals of tho Sacraments greatly 
multiplied. There was a new and severe persecution of I’rotes- 
tonts, and a greatly increased stringency in the censorship of 
the press. Pur sight nights after tho disgrace of the Parlia- 
ment of PariB, the streets wore patrolled by cavalry, ami tlm 
palace of the archbishop was protected by n large body uf 
soldiers. It was at this time that D’Argenson wrote: ‘The 
loss of religion in Franco cannot bo attributed to the Englisli 
philosophy ; which has only influenced about a hundred philo- 
sophers in l J aris, but to the hatred of the priests, which hus 
now risen to excess. The ministers of religion con scarcely 
sliow tliomsolvcs in the streets without boing hooted, and nil 
this comes from the Bull Uiugenitus and from llin disgrace of 
tlio Parliament.’ 1 A royal court established to fiilill tho fiine- 
tions of the Parliament had no weight or influence, and words 
wore spoken which Hoomod to belong to tho time of tlio Buvoln- 
tion. Tliere wore rumours that ell the Parliaments united 
would demand the assembly of the Rtates-Geuoral to represent 
authoritatively the whole nation. A bishop of JMontaubun in 
1753, in e pastoral which was suppressed by tho Parliament of 
Toulouse, recalled the history of tho conflict between tho Kuglish 
Parliament and Oharlos I., and insinuated that another Porliu- 
f D'Argonion, Ifimelm, viil. US ; Ikicijuahi, p. 170. 
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ment might bo tho means of conducting another kin" to the 
scaffold. 1 The suppression of the Chutulrt,, tho law conrfa which 
fulfilled some of the suspended functions of the Parliament, wns 
expected, and D’Argensoa relates tho prediction of a magistrate, 
with which he himself agreed, that in that cose ( the shops 
would at once be dosed, barricades wonld 1m thrown up in the 
streets, and in this way the Itevolntion would begin.’* ‘ Every- 
thing,’ wrote that very acute observer in March 1734, ‘is pre- 
paring tho way for civil wur. ... It is the priests who am 
everywhere pushing on these troubles and this disorder. The 
minds of inun arc turning to discontent and disobedience, and 
everything seems moving towards a great revolution, both in 
religion and government.’* ‘Tint evil resulting from our abso- 
lute nuuuirchica) Government,’ he wrote on another oueasion, ‘is 
persuading all Franco and all Europe, that it is tlm worst of 
Governments. . . . This opinion advanei*s, rises, strengl liens, 
and may lead to a national m volution j’ 4 and ho predicted forty 
years before tho Hovolution actually broke out, that a great 
diininution ef kingly power ‘ and oven republicanism * wus the 
probable issue in 

Tho journals of D’Argenson lietwcen 1740 and 1750 an* full 
of such predictions, and they paint with a wonderful sagacity 
the signs of the times. ‘ A philosophic wind of free and imti- 
iimnaruhical govenimont blows upon ns — it is passing into tho 
minds of men. ... A involution may lie accomplished with 
less opposition than is supposed, ... it may lie mode by ac- 
clamation. ... All orders am at omit discontented. Kveiything 
is combustible. A riot may ]mihh into revolt, aiul a revolt into 
a complete lb solution.’ ‘The words “nation’* and “ (State ’■ 
worn never iuiinl so often os now. They were never pronounced 
under Lewis JCIV. Them wan then no idea corresponding lit 
thorn. . . . This entnes to us from the Parliament and from the 
English.* ‘Our opinions am much iulhemced by tho neigh- 
ltnurhood of Kngland, anil opinion governs the world. Who 
eutt say whether in (he future, diwjNitism will incream or 
diminish in France 'i Vor my part, I look forwuril to tho latter, 


* HoMiaaln. n. 17#. 

* irAiKummti, vtti. stint, tilts, 

* Ibid. vtlL Sill, Slit, 


* Ibid. vlt. StU I, SI'JS. 

* Ibid. viL SilS. 
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and even to republicanism. I have seen in my lifo tlio respect 
and love of the people for royalty diminish. Lewis XV. lias not 
known how to govern either as a despot or as a good chief of a 
republic, and woe to the royal authority when neither course is 
taken.’ The &ovemment is f an extravagant anarchy.’ ‘No 
firmness, no resolution, no decision of any kind. It is a weather- 
cock blown on in turns by the courtiers who surround it.’ 
‘Weakness and submission to ill-diroctod impulses injure 
society much more seriously than the most refined malico. 
This resign is a proof, for with these faults it has produced more 
evil than tho much more tyrannical reigns that preceded it.’ 1 

. It will be observod that the whole conflict I have described 
was almost unconnected with the philosophical, frectliinking, 
ami library movement to which the Revolution lias boon too 
largely attributed. It had risen to a great height by tho middle 
of the contmy before Voltaire had made any serious attack oil 
i he Christian faith, before the publication of the 1 Kneyulopiedin,' 
Indore any of tho important writings of Rousseau, Diderot, 
]T Alembert, llclvutiiiH, or ilolhach. At tins same times, as 
Voltaire had truly said, a spiriL of inquiry and reasoning, un- 
known in the previous reign, had long been abroad, and it 
weakened tho empire of authority ami tradition, it was at tlm 
end of ] 753 that Chesterfield wrote thrs well-known letter to 
liis son, in which ho enumerates tho signs of catastrophe which 
ho saw gathering in Franco — tho King at once despised and 
hated, e jealous of tlm Parliament!! who would support his autho- 
rity, and a devoted bigot to the Church that would destroy it’ — 
his ministers disunited and incapable — tlm people poor and 
discontented — tlus clergy and tlm Parliaments irreconcilable 
enemies. ‘The French nation, 1 lie txmLiiuied, ‘reasons freely, 
which they never did before, upon matters of religion and govern- 
ment, and begins to be spregiurlicati : tho officers do so too: in 
short, all the symptoms which I have over met with in history 
previous to groat changes and revolutions in government, now 
exist and daily increase in Franco.’* 

Madame do Pompadour perhaps saved tho country from an 

1 D'Arjemron, ri. 4B4, vti. 242, by Jln(x|imin and Auberlin. 
vill. 216. Many other pnfcMttfiM to * fJIu-hitTliolil'a Mttn, 11. SIB, 
tho same offpot bavo boon oollunlocl 21U. 
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immediate rising, l>y inducing tin* King in t In* summer of 17'") l 
once moro to reverso Mb policy. Kmpliuhur ih n pretext Urn 
birth of the prince who was nftcrwardi Ix-wls X VJ,, lio huji- 
pr oBBe fl tlio unpopular royal Court, recalled ami reinstated 
tlie Parliament of Paris, uiul relea-cd tin* mngbt rales who hud 
been imprisoned. There was for a lime great. exultation in 
Paris, and it wan increased when the Kinir, having vainly en- 
deavoured to induce tin* bbdinpstu almuilon their war iiirunot' 
Jansenism, and especially the 1 ichets of nniifc.-sinn, exiled Uik 
A rchhislie|>s of Faria and Aix and tli<» Bi-Imps of ( Mentis and 
Troyes. For a lime, tin* policy of the Court icemed coiiiplelcly 
chunked. The Parliaments wen* left, free to pro-ocufn and 
punish priest h who refused tli<> KarmiinMiis to t Imae who had not. 
tujceptiKl the I ’;i | till Bull. 'Ilio jieiveeulion of ] 'rot os] nut a waa 
arrested. The ‘ Kncjclopiodin,’ which had lieen Mippr > >. ed, was 
again allowed to appear, and the Parliament of Paris was oueo 
morn in close alliance with the Court, and tool; no resolution 
without, consulting the King. There seldom was a stranger 
example of that, extreme vacillation, that iimluhilily of policy 
which wan rapidly educating the French people into Lihifx of 
inmilMirdiniitinn and op|Hiwition, and it in also eurioim to observe 
even at Him time the eomplele ahsenae of modern! ion and mea- 
sure which is now the characteristic defect of French poli- 
tical life. In countries where rousMlufioual government really 
nourishes, political disputes ant habitually settled by compro- 
mise, ami in the way of hnrpiin. In France all ]xi!if.icul life 
is modelled after war, mid it ia the main object of the victorious 
party to pursue its advantage to the utmost. 

Home priests were condemned by the Ftirliamctit to per- 
petual iKUiishmenfc ; some who refttsed to ap|K a ur before it wore, 
in their absence, condemned to the galleys; numerous writings 
against the Parliament, were burnt; the sent cnees were placarded 
in tho most conspicuous parts of Paris, and the Parliament oven 
went so fiir as to issue a decree declaring that the Hull whs not 
a rulo of faith, iuid forbidding any ecolesiastio, 'of whatever 
order, quality, or dignity Jm might Ini, to attribute to it this 
rhanietor/ Tho decree was evidently directed against the 
bishops, and it was no less evidently nu invasion of their right- 
ful spiritual province, Public opinion, however, ntrongly anti- 
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ported it, and the hatred of the priestB, and especially of tlio 
Jesuits, was each that they could scarcely appear without insult 
in the streets. The Archbishop of Paris, availing himself of tho 
September vacation of the Parliament in 1756, issued on in- 
struction excommunicating all priests who administered tho 
Sacrament in obedience to orders from a secular tribunal, nil 
Catholics who asked for such orders, and all mnglBtratos who 
granted them, and he announced that more than sixty bishops 
were ready to support him. The Chatelet, as the Parliament 
was not sitting, took up the matter, and the instruction of the 
Archbishop was publicly burnt, amid the applause of a great 
multitude. The Archbishop retaliated by threatening with 
excommunication all who read the sentence of tho Dliatdot. 
Tho Chatelet furbade anyone to print or circulate tills ‘muudo- 
luent’ under penalty of corporal punishment, and in tho spam 
of a fortnight condemned to tho Are the pastorals of sovon other 
bishops who lrnd expressed their concurrence with the Arch- 
bishop. 1 

The Government, alarmed at the fuiy of tho religious war 
which appeared doily inert “using, privately appealed to Ihme- 
dict XIV., wlio was at this time governing tho Church with 
eminent wisdom and moderation, it woh impossible, however, 
for a Pope to abandon or retract a Papal Hull, and with the best 
intentions Benedict only fanned tho flume. Tie issued a brief, 
declaring the Bull Unigonitus to bo a law of tho Church which 
could not bo repudiated without (Linger to salvation ; blit in 
order to avoid scandal, tho Proncli priests wore directed to 
administer the Sacraments to suspected Jansonists ‘at their 
owu risk and peril,’ tuul to refuse thorn only to ‘notorious’ 
Jniisouistfl. Thu King sent this brief to the bishops with mi 
older to conform to it, but tlio Parliament refused all concilia- 
tion and issued a decree suppressing the Papal brief. 1 

It was evident tliut the Parliament) wus obtaining an en- 
tirely now position and authority in the State, and it wart 
equally evident that a very formidable public opinion had sud- 
dcnly arisen. Discussions about the fundamental laws of tho 
Kioto might tie heard oven among the common people in the 
murkct-placo, and the question whether Prams 1 was a tempered 
1 jUMogtiitiB) pp. uw. mu, * iiiM.p. i at). 
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anil ropri'RCinlJiiivo monarchy, or an uncontrolled despotism, 
like Turkey, wus eagerly delmted. If tho King possessed the 
power liu had, frequently exercise!, of giving liU edicts tint 
lui’co of law by means of * IjimIa of Justice*,* in spite of the re- 
monstrances of tho Parliament, Franco was in fjii*!# u punt 
despotism ; but tin* opinion was now becoming itlnind universal, 
beyond tho liinitH of tlio Court, anil of the t*l«*rjry, that no edict 
bail the force of law which had not boon registered by tho free 
eminent of tho magistrates. ‘Tho people,* wrote D’ArgeiiMin, 

* are become great. lot cm of Parliaments. They see in tlioin a 
remedy for 1.1m vexatious they sutler on nil sides. All thin 
foreshadows Homo revolt that in already smouldering.* ‘ If it 
should become necessary to assemble tho Ktutcs-tfenenri, they 
woulil not uHsemblo in vain.’ Tho Parliaments were s|ioken of 
as tho ‘National (Sovermaeut,* ‘the true Alonaivh of France,’ 

* tho source of legitimate ; tower.* 1 

Tho provincial Parliaments lind also begun to art. in close 
concert with the Parliament of Paris, mid the doelrine had 
grown up that they nvere all only parts, or acrnnling to the 
received phrase ‘dosses’ of a single organic whole, which, in the 
alisencn of the Ktates-deucral, was tie* permanent and legitimate 
representative of tho mil ion. Tim Parliaments themselves sup- 
ported thiH claim, and it. was evident that if admitted it would 
completely transform the government of tho country. 

Another consequence of this religious war was n porten- 
tously rapid upreud of religiouH Beeptioisin. Anyone who lum 
any real knowledge of life will have perceived that great 
changes of opinion among large masses of men are almost 
always effected, not by dinxit argument, but by a cliungnof pre- 
dispositions and Hympathies. Wluui tho tide of opinion flown 
strongly against a chins, the mindn of turn will be prepared to 
(piestion or reject wluit they tench. The great literary move- 
ment against Christianity woh conducted witlt genius and [**r- 
Hevurance; but It would never huvo had a wide and popular 
itdluunco, if men hod not Ixum prepared to receive it. It won 
tho hatred oxoitml by arrogant, perMaouthig, and meddling 
priests; it wan the wrangling that coustoutiy took place at 
tuarriugcH and doothlieds ; it woh the por|iefcuul interference of 
1 iluojunla, ]«;> UM lUfl; Aukrtln, ji|>. S7I l! VS. 
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Jesuits with the relations of domestic life, that had gradually 
opened the Trench mind. It was noticed at the Carnival of 
173G that the most popular figures were ignoble caricatures of 
ecclesiastics, monks, and nuns, 1 and a swarm of writings wore 
now circulated from hand to hand, assailing the very foundations 
of tho Christian, faith. 

The Court, alarmed at the growing claims of the Parlia- 
ments, desirous of obtaining a voluntary contribution from tho 
clergy fur the Seven Years’ War, which was just breaking 
out, and justly indignant at the treatment by tho Parliament 
of the Papal Bull, which had been recommended to it, turned 
violently to the other side. In December 17DG, the King 
went down with groat ceremony to the Parliament, and having 
held a bed of justice, ho authoritatively enjoined the reception 
of tho Bull os a decree of the Church; curtailed the judicial 
functions of Parliament in ecclesiastical cases, and peremp- 
torily doeliimL that he would enforce his decision hj the lull 
weight of his authority. Menacing signs of popular indig- 
nation appeared; but there was no actual outbreak, and the 
attempt of Damiens oil the life of the King turned for the 
in nn lent the popular sentiment. The next few years present a 
confused and stormy picture of crmllict and vacillation, Great 
numbers of tho magistrates resigned their olfieos. The courts 
of justice were again interrupted. Seditious placards again 
appeared in the streets. Nearly every new tux required fur 
the war produced a wrangle, and the Parliament of Besan^on 
having distinguished itself by its opposition to an unpopular 
1o\, four of its members were thrown into prison, and twenty- 
eight exiled. The Parliament of Paris now deseribed arrests by 
loiters of ‘eacdiet’ us ‘the irregular methods of absolute power/ 
ami as contrary to the ‘rights of the nation/ It remonstrated 
again and lignin, in terms which excited tlm warm mlinir.it ion of 
Burke, 1 against* the extravagance and complete absence of nny 
real control, that prevailed in Trench finances. It openly ques- 
tioned the authority of beds of just ire to compel it to ivgiMer 
decrees, to which it had not fully consent, imI. .It maintained in 
concurrence with the provincial Puilmrneiilw the doctrine. of the 

1 IVArKHiwn, ix, 2lfl. Oformtthm <w the SttUt: of Urn 
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unify of all the Parliaments nf fin 4 nation, and of the existence* 
of fundamental laws s\hich Iln i Sovitpcju cmil.l not diMVjLmrd. 
Ou tho other hand, ths Chancellor in tin* inmn* nf fin* Kiuif 
stonily blamed the rpmnnsl ranni*s nf fin* Parliament, ainl iMnplia- 
tii'-ally nasertcMl that ihi* wlinlfi snveroijrn power of fin* country 
resided in tho Kin#. Tlin Archbishop wsm repnllpd from evilu; 
bnt soon on now provocation was in/ain exiled, nml tin* sumo 
system of alt (‘main severity and iiidultrenro was piir»uud m 
dealing with tlm inn^istratoH. Freef liinkiitt? and svdifiuiM 
writers were fiercely pursued, and in this respeet. there was 
lilflit difference between tin* opposin'* jwtrtms. Amnutf oilier 
instances of petty persecution, an advocate was struck off Him 
rolls, by order of tho Parliament of Paris, for having written 
a.guiust the refusal of (Jhristiun burial to actors. 1 

Unn great flonuossion, however, was madn to public opinion. 
A series of vomit scandals had strengthened the hostility to 
tlm Jesuits, which had now become one of the strongest (misuoih 
of the French mind. All the Parliaments were united in hat red 
of them, and the immoral or seditions sentiments in their 
writings worn abundantly nsrpoHod. Tlmlr books worn now 
publicly burnt. Thnir hi >uni*h woro Kuppriwod. Tln*ir wlinoU 
wra ohmi'd, nml (it. lnKii, in 1 70 1', to Mm gn*nl <]■ light of 11m 
mil inn tlm order wuh nbsoluli-Iy lmnishi-il from tho w»il nf 
Kronen. 

Tho rnyul power, lmwewr, Homed evidently sinking. Tim 
(lisiiKtont of Iloxsliucli, Orevelfi, Miudeti, llelloiKlo mid Quel ion 
foil with crushing effect h, arid tlm IVnco nf 1 7M wiih tho mast 
culiunitouH nml hiiniilinting iu modem FVeneU history. It was 
tnorci ho oven than tho I’eucn nf [Ttrechfc, for then nt leant tlm 
original objects of tlm war had been accomplished liy tlm innin- 
tenaneo of a Tiourltnu prince on tho Mpiuiwh thronn. ]ly dnim- 
big aliMolnto authority tho monarchy incurred and accepted 
undivided nwjKiiwibility; atul it hud given Franco neither 
intomnl peace, nor finnimial prosperity, nor military glory, nml 
had loti hor into a dinantrouH conflict witii a great eonetitul imml 
kingdom. Tho Hploudour with whicli tho geniim of tho elder Pitt, 
irradiated Englieh Parliamentary life, tlm KomuhicxH of Knglisli 
iimuiue, tho mugni licence of tlm tiiigluth eompieslH, hud all their 

1 IlMKjUullI, )i, U2R. 
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port iu discrediting by contrast the form of government exist- 
ing in France. It bad of late years become very common to 
compare tbe two countries, and 10101*6 was hardly more tluin 
one point in which tbe comparison could at this time fill u 
Frenchman with legitimate pride. French contemporary lite- 
rature, indeed, was in influence and genius the first iu the world, 
yet almost every French writer had been treated ns a criminal, 
and almost every French book of importance hud incurred the 
hostility of the Government. 

The question of taxation again gave rise to serious conflicts. 
The war hod ended, but a burden of overwhelming weight still 
continued. In May 1703 , a bed of justice was bold in which 
edicts, removing some taxes but imposing others, were rogisl nred 
by express royal command. Tlio Parliament, of Paris pro- 
tested against thoso forced registrations as ‘tending to the suli- 
versionof the fundamental laws of tlm kingdom, ' and somoni’ 
the provincial Parliaments positively refused to register tlm 
edicts until detailed accounts of the finances of tlm nation hml 
lieon laid Wore thorn. ‘Tko magistrates, ’ it was said, ‘ we.ro 
not called together to register the royal edicts in order to ap- 
prove of them blindly,’ and they ordered tilmir remonstrances 
to bo printed and disseminated. The King on his side suji- 
prossetl those remonstrances, and tlio commanders of the pro- 
vinces wore directed ‘ mana militari ’ to obtain the registration 
of tbo edicts. Numbers of magistrates wore arrested. Homo 
signed in tlio presence and under the intimidation of soldiers. 
Eighty momhors of the Parliament of Iluunu resigned. Thu 
Parliament of Paris in a strong remonstrance supported the 
provincial Parliaments, described tlm conduct of tlm Govern- 
ment in iin|siHiiig its edicts by force of arms ns placing the 
French nation in tlm position of a humiliated and subjii'pited 
people, and i lei si sired that these attaeks on a ‘snared ami imm- 
lable magistracy ’ must shake the stability of the throne, and 
teaeli the people that what was maintained by foree might lm 
ovortlgowii by foree. No ediels, tlm Purlhimenf. now linldlj mi id, 
were lawfully obligatory wJdeh had not boon 1 freely it i.".l * 'ri *< I,* 
not only by the Parliament of Paris, but by nil the Parliaments 
iu Franco. Tlm (iovcrnitieut., alarmed at the reti .Inline it on* 
countered, modilied it,H edicts, nuuumu’ed to the PnrliameuU that 
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the King was willing of his clemency tn ]Nirili»n tTioIr rcbellinn, 
invited them to communicate their views about pirsible im- 
provements in the management of ihn iinmuvs, ami enjoined an 
absolute silence on all that had happened. 1 

If the Revolution had at this time broken nut it would pro- 
bably have excited but little surprise, lit tlm i KiiuId’ of lime— 
suau, which was published in J7U2, there occur* the ivtnnrLabln 
prediction that 6 Kumpe was approaching a Mate of crisis and 
the ago of revolutions/ and that untie of its great m.mmvhiiM 
were likely to lust lung. 3 In the suiiiiuer of the following year 
Wilkes won in Paris, and in an interedinT letter tr» bird 
Tmiiplo lie described tlm violence with which the Parliament 4 
wore treated, and added, ‘Tim niont sensible men hern think 
that this country is on the eve of a great revolution/ 3 Burke, 
looking on the subject from another side, showed dearly in a 
pamphlet published in 17tK) bow iiimnciul disorders were pre- 
paring the way for a great convulsion fhati might iifllvh not 
only Franco but all Kuro|m. 4 The clergy, indignant at tin* ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits, at the contempt with which two Papal 
Bulls in favour of that order went treated, mid at. the rapid in- 
cruise of sceptical writings and opinions, held a ficiiernl As- 
sembly in 1 7 ilo, in which they condemned the writings of 
1 lelviUiiiH, Diderot, Voltaire, mid Uoiinseau, and declared that 
6 tlm spirit of the century seemed to threaten the State with a 
revolution, wltidi was likely to result in u general ruin and 
destruction/ 3 

In the same assembly they onra more nsserled as against the 
Parliaments the entire independence of the eedesiiMtieal power 
in all things relating to (lnd 9 and esjsHdally in the administra- 
tion of the Kiirramonta, and divlaring that tin* hull Uuigeuilua 
was ‘a dogmatic judgment of the Universal Church/ they pro- 
nounced that those who were rufrwitory to it must, like other 


1 Rottitmln, jip, Stau»S43 f 
• tiMllc, IKvm ill. 
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public sinners, be publicly refused the Sacraments. The Parlia- 
ment ordered this declaration to be suppressed, and a circular 
letter of the Archbishop of Rheims to be burnt. Tile King, on 
the potation of the bishops, cancelled this decree. The cen- 
sured writings were assiduously circulated, together with pam- 
phlets accusing the magistrates of ‘deliberately labouring to 
overthrow the throne and the altar,’ and petitions asking for the 
restoration of the Jesuits. At lost in May 1768 an order of 
Conned was published, ordering the observance of the Gollican 
maxims of 1 682 fixing the bounds of the two powors, and it 
at the some time repeated the declaration of 1731 prescribing 
absolute silence on these questions. 1 

Tt was little more than a dead lotter, and the contest between 
the Parliaments and the bishops continued with unabated viru- 
lence; but it no longer excited the same interest. The anti- 
Christian movement won now at its height, and the public luul 
ceased to oure about the Hull Uuigenitus. The atrocious punish- 
ment of tbo Chevalier do la Hurro, a young soldier of nineteen, 
who was condemned for blasphemy in 1766, tortured wilh 
horrible severity, and then beheaded, excited a deep-seated 
indignation, and innumerable writings were circulated advoca- 
ting complete religious toleration, and attacking priests, monks, 
nuns, Christianity, and even Theism itself. Many who sold 
these writings were thrown into prison, and some were sunt to 
the galleys; but it was plain that the auti-ChriBtian literature 
represented the opinions, and met tho demands, of the great 
body of him educated classes, and that crowds of administrators 
in all departments connived at or favoured its circulation. 
Atheism had ixmotruLcid into the monasteries, perhaps oven into 
tho opiBco]>ul palace's, and the sincere Catholics did nothing to 
make thoir religion respected. Tho faculty of theology selected 
this time to declare that religions intolerance was of tho essence 
of Catholicism, and that it was tho duty of princes to place 
their swords at tho scrvico of the faith.* I have already men- 
tioned the opiscopal memorial of 1770, ‘on the evil consi*- 
quonoes of li (forty of thinking and printing,’* Wluit little 
devotion remained was of a very sickly character. A skull 
illurainotod with tapurfl, and adorned with ribbons nuil pearls, 

• ltooquulfl, pi*. SIU-m » llihl. p m • ibid, p 870. 
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might at this time he commonly found in a devout Indy's 
boudoir. It was called ‘La Belle Mignonne,’ and the devotee 
was accustomed to spend a portion of every day in prayer and 
meditat ion before it. The Qucon was much addicted to this 
devotion, and the skull before which she prayed wax said to lie 
that of Ninon do l’Euclos. 1 

Nearly everything strong, masculine, and intellectual, wax 
opposed to the Church, and llio great favour which the chief 
sovereigns of Europe showed to the Encyclopedists resumed 
upon and elevated their position in France. Voltaire boasted 
with srmm truth, Ihut their ideas wore in the ascendant from 
8t. Petersburg to Cadiz. How little tlm French Government 
itself, regarded papul anathemas, wnB shewn by its conduct in 
17(>H, when having quarrelled with the Pope, chiefly on a 
mutter relating to Parma and Placentia, it seized upon the 
papal town and territory of Avignon, incorporated them for It 
time into flic French monarchy, and refused to restore them till 
tho end of 1773, whon the Pope had at last yielded to the 
demand of Franco, Spain, and Naples, for tho HuppreHxien of 
tlie Jesuits.* 

Tim ]K)litinal questions at issnn between tlm Parliament s and 
the Court were of a graver and more important chiu-neter. ( 'oiild 
the King impose taxes without tlm free consent of tlm Parlia- 
ment? Could he legitimately, by a 1 bed of juslice,’ compel tlm 
magistrates to register odirts of which tiny did not approve ? 
Could hit arrest, imprison, and exile them if limy refused to 
obey? Hod tho Council of Slate, which wax essentially tint 
organ of the King, tlm power of annulling tlm decrees of the 
Parliament, and arresting the prosecutions which it ordered? 
"What wax tho nature, and what were tlm relations, of tlm 
Parliaments? Wore they merely a number of separate law 
courts, deriving all their force and authority from tlm Sovereign, 
or were they branches of otut organic whole, of an institution 
which was ono of the oldest parts of the French Government, 
and which liad, by right, original awl independent powers ? 
Was tlm registration of the royal edicts, which was required 
before they obtained the foreo of law, a more matter of form, 

1 BVtfRimiion, Mfm. vll. Id, 17. 
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a tte s tation, or verification, in winch the magistrates acted the 
parts of witnesses or clerks, or did it mean that those edicts 
were to he submitted to their free judgments, and that they 
might bo annulled by their veto ? It is obvious that such ques- 
tions touched the very foundations of French government, and 
they were not likely to be settled by archeological, historical, or 
juridical arguments, but by the pressure either of opinion or of 
force. If, as appeared at one time probable, the Parliaments 
es t ablished thB position for which they contended, the Froncli 
monarchy would at once cease to be a despotism. The Govern- 
ment would not be in the English sense representative ; but it 
would have some affinity to the Government of Veuice. The 
au thori ty of the King would bo tempered and controlled by a 
powerful and independent magistracy, partly concentrated in the 
m e tr opolis, partly diffused through, and in some sense repre- 
senting, tho different provinces. If, on the other hand, the 
clai ms of tho Parliaments were overthrown, tho Government of 
France was essentially a pure autocracy. 

Tho question was now brought dourly to an issue. 1 If tlioy 
succeed,’ writos Rurhior, Mu diminishing tho authority and the 
prot end ed rights of Parliament, there will no longer bn any 
obstacle to a solid despotism. If, on the other lmnrl, the Parlia- 
ments unite to resist by strong measures, tliifl can only 1st 
followed by a general revolution in the State.’ 1 In March 
17GB, the Parliament of Paris having issued a decree protesting 
ag ains t the arrest and trial of some members of the Parliament 
of Rrittony, (ho King appeared in poison in tho Parliament, 
and ordered tho decree to be expunged from their records. He 
informed the magistrates that this affair in no way concerned 
them, lie accused them of disregarding the fundamental 
rights of the Grown in pretending that they formed with the 
other Parliaments of tho kingdom an indivisible body which 
was the representative of the nation and participated with the 
monarch in making the laws; and ho proceeded in tho most 
emphatic and explicit, terms to uffirtu that the monarchy of 
France was antbsolute and unlimited despotism. * It is in my 
person alone,’ he suid, 1 that tho sovereign pownr resides. It is 
from me alone that my Courts derive their existence and their 
1 Booqusln, p. 210, 
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authority ; it is to mo alone that the legiMntivo power belongs 
without dependence and without division; the whole puhlio 
order emanates from me ; ' und Im concluded by threatening ili e t - 
if the Parliament continued the scundul of op]ie...iiig his will, 
he would find himself obliged to employ the power hn hml re- 
ceived from God, to proservo his people from tlio fatal conse- 
quences of such attempts. 1 

It would bo impossible to speak more plainly. In t lie face 
of tho intense intellectual und political life that was now agita- 
ting the nation, in a country which I ton Med that, it was at the 
howl of civilisation, and addressing a great, judicial is sly which 
wus mud to 1st as ancient ns tlio monarchy itself, tho King of 
France claimed a power which was essentially that, nf tiu Orien- 
tal despot. And tho sovornign who used this language was 
not a (JutHur, a Frederick, or a Na|sdtv«i. 1 1 o was contempt ible 
in his abilities, sunk in sloth and in degrading viiv, and 1m 
spoke not in the moment of victory or of brilliant pro..jierity, 
but at a time wlion his country wus reduced by Imd government 
to tlio vergo of bankruptcy, and still lay under the shadow of a 
disastrous war mid of an ignominious jmiiico. Vet (his language 
represented real power, and it was only the prccunior of corre- 
sponding action. A few more years of altercations, remon- 
strances, resignations, iniprisonnieuts, exiles, and vacillations 
ensued, but at Tost tho blow was struck. Tim occasion was tlm 
trial of tho Dnko of Aiguillon, who, liaviiig been accused of 
gross abuses in tlic government of llritljuiy, had asked for 
.a trial lieforo tho Court of Peers, and had accordingly ly 
tho King’s orders Ikhiu arraigned l«*ftm» tho Itolituncnt 
of Paris. Tho trial began in April 1770. Whan it had 
proceeded in its regular course for nithor more than two 
months, the King intervened, annulled tho proceedings by 
letters patent, and doolarod tlio Duka exonerated fWuu every 
charge. Tho Parliament retaliated by declaring that tho 
IJuke rostod under grove suspicion, and forbidding him to 
oxoroise any of tho Amotions of the peerage, till ho wus for- 
mally acquitted. Tho King at ouco unnullud tlm sentence, rmil 
goinfl* down to the Parliamont he carried away tho registers 
of the trial. 


■ a 
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The period of vacation followed, and soon tihe provincial 
Parliaments rallied round the Parliament of Paris and pro- 
nounced these proceedings a gross infringement of parliamen- 
tary rights. But the Chancellor Manpeon, who now guided tlie 
counsels of (he Sing, was prepared to carry the strife to ex- 
tremities. On December 7 a new bed of justice was held, and 
(he Chancellor read to the Parliament a royal edict, in which 
the Egg declared that ‘he held his crown from God alone, 
that to him alone, without dependence or partition, belonged the 
legislative power, that the custom of making representations 
to him must not bo converted by the magistrates into a right of 
resistance, that these representations had thoir limits, and that 
they could place none to his authority.’ He accused the magis- 
trates of systematic opposition to the royal will and to his pre- 
rogative, and he peremptorily forbade the Parliaments of Prance 
by the use of the terms * unity,’ ‘ indivisibility,’ and ‘ classos * to 
describe themselves as a single body. He declared this doctrine 
seditious. Ho forbade all correspondence between tlie Parlia- 
ments of the kingdom, all joint resignations anil all delays ui 
registering the royul edicts, and he threatened, if these offences 
wore committed, that the guilty magistrates should be dt>- 
prived of t-liuir offices and punished as rebels. After vain 
though angry romonslrauuos, this edict was transcribed in tlie 
registers. 

The magistrates, insulted and branded before the country, 
had but one last remedy— that of refusing to perform their 
judicial functions. Pour times the King ordered thorn to re- 
sume these functions, and four times they refused unless they 
received a pledge that the laws of Franco would bo main- 
tained, and the Into edict revoked. The struggle was ended by 
a coup dVibiL On the night of January 21), 1771, soldiers 
appeared by the bedside of every magistrate, demanding their 
signature to a paper stating whether or not they would resume 
their functions. A fow, terror-stricken at the (bought of im- 
prisonment and exile, at first yielded, but nfUirwurds recanted, 
while the great majority refused. A royal decree was Hum issued 
from the Oounoil, exiling tho magistrates, confiscating their 
offices, declaring them and thoir children incapable of filliug 
any judicial poet. The Parliament of Paris was absolutely sup- 
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pressed, and six new courts of justice appointed by the King 
were created in its place. Thu ‘ Cuur des Aides,’ which refused 
to recognise the new antliority, was suppressed. Its magistrates 
were driven by soldiers from the bench, mid their i 'resident 
Alalesherbes — the suine who in after years so nobly distinguished 
himself by his defence of Lewis XVL— was exiled. Thu Char 
to] at was reorgauisud and mode completely subsnrvieut to the 
Crown, and at the end of thu year the work was completed by 
the suppression of thu provincial Parliaments. One great act 
of the contest that led to the Kieolution was thus terminated, 
and thu royal authority remained triumphant, and absolute in 
Franco. 

As might have been expected, public opinion was excited by 
these events. Large bodies of troojis were assembled in the 
capital, and the now aid horithw put under strong military pro- 
tection. lnnunu>mbIo seditions placards and other writings 
appeared. Most of the subordinate courtn of justice protest I'd. 
Tim (Jour lies Aides and tho Parliament of Koueu distinguished 
tlieinselves by demanding a convocation of tlm Ktutes-ticurrul 
to decide the question at issue between tlm King anil tho 
magistracy. With a single exception, tlm princes of the blood 
were opposed to the policy of the King, and six of them headed 
liy tho Dukn of Orlnaas, and followed hy thirteen peers of 
Franco, drew up a protest against the recent violence, declaring 
that ‘it had ever been the right of the princes and peerH of 
Franco to bo judged only by the drat and indestructible (Jor- 
]H>ratiou of the nut ion, aud hy judges who were by right im- 
movnblo.’ JPIaoiirds and anonyumas letters urged the I hike of 
Orleans to put himself at the head of a Revolution, and it was 
tho opinion of a well-informed contemjsmiry oiwurver, 1 tiiat 
if at tliis time a lender hud been found, a most formidable 
rebellion might have broken out.* Milo. Oennst, wim was after- 
wards Mine, de (Jam pan, had tsicome r»*nder at the Oourt in 
17(17, and she tells its that twenty yours before 17Hd it Imd 
become a common subject of discourse, that the institutions 
of tho ancient monarchy were falling into ruin, and tJiat tlu> 

1 llanly. pp, 4C8 4S8 ! lUterptitin, L'Ktprit Nr- 
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century would not dose without some great revolution in 
France. 1 

The fact, however, remains that this great change, which 
swept away the last semblance of constitutional opposition and 
control in France, was effected by royal authority without tho 
effusion of a drop of blood. It made a deep impression both in 
France and in other countries ; from this time the predictions 
of revolution, which during the preceding years had been ho fre- 
quent, almost absolutely ceased, and they did not again acquire 
any importance till the convocation of the Notables in 1787. 
On both sides of the Channel it hod long boon the custom to 
contrast the loyalty or servility of the French to their sovereign 
with the insubordination and jealousy of the English,* and the 
destruction, without a serious effort of resistance, of an insti- 
tution which had existed for many centuries, and which iilouo 
distinguished the French Government from pure despotism, »}>- 
poured to contemporary observers to show that no mil oppo- 
sition to royal authority was possible in Franco. To foreigners, 
indeed, who conld not follow the minor cumuitH of passion and 
opinion, the submission seemed even greater than it was. Tim 

1 Mho. mtr la via do Mariv-Antoi- nt the Involution, to iim tn pro will, 
nrttc, par Mmo. do Ounpaii; avanU the HIcuuIuuh'h for the fullin'. Tln*v 
propOH would never llutik of going furl In r, 

* Hco Homo ntriking examples of i Imagine, Mum planing another pi knee 
thin in Hackle's Uitftvry of Chilua- of tint Hourlxm family on tin* throne, 
Non , i SHH, end TuinrtVi A nvirn Htyl ni n, with 1 lie aamo jKiwnr that bln pro- 
p. JS. An iikU-lligciLt Kngllsh tra- diTcw«orH Imd, and then quietly lay 
vellcr ruinicHi JMooru, who vlHltcrt down their <uniiH v satisfied with Iim 
J fnnum towards the close of tho rolgu ro.vul word or declaration to pnvciii 
of U*wIh XV. give# many lllastiu- with mors equity. Thu French m >*iii 
twins of the hoim- adoration with w> delighted anil dawsled with llm 
winch tho French seemed then to lustra of iiuumrohy, t hnt they can not 
regard their king, ami adds this Iw the thought of any ipialdyim; 
ctirhiUH predial Son * 'The plnlnsn* inlxtmc whirh might nhati* ivh 
phhiiil Jrlca Hint kings Imve been lentse.’ Monro's Trttnfa in /Twjnv, 
appointed for pulihe (Convenience, ,fr. (nth ed.) l, 41, 4 A. Il'Aipeii* 
that they am nnrouiriiHikt Lo their non writes: ‘Loins XV «hl elm I do 
suhjenta for mnlndmuilstndkm ami son |nmpln, hhuh liti avoir fair, uinim 
for cdnfcinuod ants of injustice and lueu . . . riynnlunN eii eela urn 
oppression, to a dnntrino very ojifKi- Km rivals onimiin le p-tiple hi }4 ih 
wt» to tho general prejudices or thin port A A l'amour de*« mis «|iii mu 
nation. If any of their kings wero Jamais. II itfuMre leur iur,.f > ieie a U 
to bnfiava In auoh an Imprudent, and prenri Iph Intent Ions pair lVhon,' - 
oafntgaouft maimer as to (mansion a O’ A ramson, Mvm. iv. p. IS?. In tit* 
revolt, and 1! tho insurgent* actually description of the Fteneh rbawitor 
got tbs bettor, 1 question if they given long after (art. ' ('iimetciH ') In 
wcitdd think of new modelling the the A'/ieyrAj/W//#, 'I'mimur He hum 
Oovcrnnmt, wifi limiting thu fsiwer mis et do la monarchic no inn ' lias a 
of the Crown, as was done in iirituin prominent pl.u*c. 
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account of the event in the ‘Annual Register’ is peculiarly 
interesting, as it is almost certainly from the pen of Bnrke. 
‘Hie noble efforts,’ he writes, ‘ of that faithful repository of the 
laws, and remembrancer of the ancient rights of the people, tho 
Pa rliament of Paris, in the cause of liberty and mankind, have 
fatally terminated in its own final destruction. . . . That ancient 
spirit from which the Franks derive their name, though still 
gloriously alive in the breasts of a few, no longer exists in tho 
bulk of the people. Long dazzled with ihe splendour of a 
magnificent and voluptuous Court, with the glare of a vast 
military power, and with the glory of somo great monurchs, 
they cannot now, in the grave light of the shade, behold things 
in their natural state ; nor can those who huvo been long usud 
to submit without inquiry to every act of power . . . suddenly 
acquire that strength and tenor of mind, which is alone capable of 
forming groat resolutions and of undertaking arduous and dan- 
gerous tusks. Thus has this groat revolution in tlie histoiy and 
government of France taken place without) the smallest commotion, 
or without the opposition that in other periods' would have attended 
an infraction of tho heritable jurisdiction of a petty vassal.' 1 

The public feeling on the question was stronger than Burke 
imagined, but the Parliiununt had powerful enemies. Tim 
courtiers and tlio priests detested it, while, on tint other hand, 
Voltaire, separating himself on this occasion from what was 
undoubtedly tho popular opinion, warmly and repeatedly ex- 
pressed his approval of the not of the (Jovtir runouts. In his 
eyes any political merits the Parliaments might possess were 
much more than counteracted by the hostility they had shown to 
toleration and to reform. As late os 17 (hi a young Protestant 
minister named Rochette had by order of the Parliament of 
Toulouse been hung in his shirt, with head awl feet naked, ‘ for 
huving performed the functions of n minister of the hokoIIisI 
reformed Church,’ uud it wus the same Parliament whicli had 
boon guilty of the atrocious judicial murder of Galas. The 

1 Atmwi Jtfgtutrr, 1T7I, p, SS. J Hitmen t of Paris was very s(«n?y. 
Iwve already mi lined llurkii’s warm Almost la ilm last words ls> altered 
oiilofQT uf lha remount rAnne* of tho In piddlo In the miiKidllii'iit- per* 
Krenrih ParllMmunls, ux)irrMNsl In his annum to Ills nuimilllrent reply nn 
Obnrmition* oh Ms Sin to, of tho Ilia HaMIngx lmpeM-bnionl. lw Ire 
Auf fan, Ills ndnihuUoa for Iho liar* Itoduced a nalile uidnju id' It. 
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Parliament of Paris had borne a leading part in tho earlier 
persecutions of the HuguenotB ; it had instituted an annual pro- 
cession in honour of the massacre of tit. Bartholomew; it had 
steadily persecuted the party of freethinkers and burnt their 
books; it had come forward conspicuously in condemning loans 
upon interest, and in opposing the practice of inoculation, 
and it was responsible for the recent disgraoeful sentences 
against La Barre and against Lally. 1 The abolition of the 
venality of judicial posts, which Voltaire had long desired, was 
decreed when the Parliament was abolished, and the multiplica- 
tion of courts of jnstice was considered a real reform. 

One of the mOBt important results of the suppression of the 
Parliaments was that the opposition to the Court fell almost 
exclusively into the hands of men of letters, who had no practi- 
cal exporienco in the oomlnot of alTuirs. Political writings 
immensely mnltipliod, and political speculation acquired a greatly 
increased importance. The events which have been hitherto 
recorded belong strictly to French history, but political doctrines 
nl> thin time acquired anascomlonqy in France which speedily in- 
fluenced surrounding countries, and was nowhere felt morn jwwcr- 
fully than in England. Voltaire was now a very old man, and, 
though still iu the snnith of liis fame, his iuflueuco had greatly 
duuliuod. 1 1 e was looked upon as belonging to a bygone genera- 
tion, and both religious and political thought had taken forms 
with which ho had no sympathy. Believing that nataral 
religion was not only true, but indispensably nocoiwnry to the 
well-being of society, he detested the aggressive atheism which 
hud arisen, utul on one occasion when Oondorcet and JJ’Ali’inbi'rt 
expressed such opinions at a supper party, Voltaire ordered his 
servants to leave the room, saying that he did net cheese them 
to hear such doctrines, as ho had no dosiro to b» robbed or 
murdered. On tho other hand, he hud a complete contempt 
Itolh for spnnuUtivo and democratic politics, ilis aim, ns ho 
once said, was not to make a revolution like that of Luther or 
fJalvin, bat to enlighten the minds of tho ruler* of men. Ilo 
totally disbelieved in |x>pular political judgments, and emphati- 
cally denied to his own countrymen, and especially to the 

1 Hlimmdl, llUtoln dot F'rantolt, xx. IMS !M7 ; Mmo. do UUUS1, Coat. <w 
la liitolvtien, 1. 110. 
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Parisians, the qmilities of wisdom and sobriety that are neccssiiiy 
for self-government. Bat a now star liud now arisen in tho 
sphere of political thought. The diseased hut splendid genius 
of Rousseau was acquiring that conijilolw ascendency which it 
retained undiminished for many years. His wonderful eloquence, 
iu which passion and reason wore so finely blended, appealed 
with a transcendent force to the imaginations and thn. feelings of 
llis contemporaries ; uurl if Voltaire continued to ho tho luvourit o 
of good society, of tho critic, tiio literary opienmm, and tho 
sceptic, Rousseau liud an immeasurably si ranger iulluuneo over 
a fur larger section of the French people. 1 

It is a well-known saying of Najioluon, that if Rousseau had 
nuver lived, there would ltave lieen no French Revolution ; and in 
spite of its manifest exaggeration, there is a sense in which this 
saying is not without plausibility. That which distinguishes 
tho French Revolution from other ]Kilitieul inovemeuts is. that 
it wus directed by men who luul adopted certain speculative, 
<i jiriori cpnceptlons of itolitienl right, with the iitiiat ieism and 
proselytising fervour of n religious belief, owl tho ililile of their 
creed was tho ‘Contmt Koeial’ of lluiisseau. 

Tho doctrine of the social contract wus, indeed, far from new. 
It. had been, fully and ably expounded by Locke, and it may be 
iuittul before Ixicke in tire writings of 1 Linker, of tin* Jesuits, 
and of Kt. Thomas Aquinas. Society, according to the Mnglish 
Whig doctrine of tiin Revolution, was originally formed for the 
protection of the lives and projiertics of those who cvmqsiHtxl it, 
anil who would otherwise linve been [Kirjiotimlly at tho mercy of 
thn strongest. its first object is that ovary man should 1st 
enabled to live in peace and security as long as lie does not 
molest his neighbour, and to cuyoy without disturbance tho pro- 
perty which ho lms honestly acquired either by his own industry 
or by tho favour of others. To attain those owls it is nootvmiry 
for men to ugren upon certain settled laws which am to 1st the 
standard of right and wrong in tho community, tho common 
measure deciding their controversies. it is also necessary to 
create an organisation which can execute and eulurco these 

1 Sen an oxtromoly abln Alwiiuwlm Mian, on tlm Revolution, by Mullet 
of t Im inflnonoo of I no iihlluMinhero, tin I’nn, Mewurt Antolw, li. 
but cihjiuolully of Voltalw and ileus* 342.370, 
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laws, and punish those who infringe them. This cannot be done 
without expense, and as the object is one of common interest) it 
must be supported by common contributions. Everyone who 
enjoys a share of the protection, should pay his proportion out of 
his estate, and this Bhould be as far as possible levied by his own 
consent. Unanimous consent, indeed, is practically impossible, 
but the consent of the majority by themselves or their deputies 
should be obtained. There is, however, such a thing as the 
consent of acquiosconce, and there is such a thing as virtual 
representation, and all that is really necessary is that the acts 
of tlio Uevomment should tend to the benefit, and express the 
wishes, of the whole community. The true theory of taxation 
is that society is a great joint-stock company in which all have 
shares, some in ore and some less, and it is right that all should 
bn taxed at the snmo rate, and that each should pay in propor- 
tion to tlin nunibor of his shares. 1 The community has many 
and complex relations to external bodies, and it is found tliat in 
addition to the protection of life and property, there arc within 
the country itself many biuIh useful to tlio whole body, which 
can bo better accomplished by the machinery of government 
Ilian by any other means, and in this monitor the action of 
government is gradually extended. But the protection «f 
property ipitl the pursuance of common interostB by cominna com- 
sent lie at tlio basis of the whole conception of the Stale, and no 
measures which are inconsistent with these primary cuds of 
government can lie obligatory. 

Kuuli, in a very fewlines, was the subst mice of that Whig philo- 
sophy which was elabnraled, chiefly by Locke, in opposition to 
the Tory theory of the Divine right of kings, and which gene- 
rally prevailed in England during the eighteenth century. It 
is open to considerable criticism lxitdi from un historical and from 
a logical point of view, and no Government lms ever strictly 
acted up to ite requirements; but on tlio wluilo it funiishm 
an excellent working theory for free government s, a general 
criterion by whieh their aims and principles may bo tested, It 
is altogether inconsistent with absolute monarchy ; it tutu Mishits, 
as fur as a doctrine can, the indefeasible rigid, of every man to 
his own property, subject to the obligation of contributing bis 
1 Thiers, Ut 1'ivjirh If. 
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proportion to the expenses of its protection and to the other 
common interests of society, and it guards against the general 
and most subtle vice of all governments, the subordination of 
the oommon interests to the interests of a class. At the same 
time, as Burke was never woary of urging, speculation has had 
only a slight part in directing the course of English politics. 
There have been fundamental laws, old traditional customs and 
understandings, numerous institutions representing with more or 
loss fidelity the different interests, classes, and opinions in the 
country, and determining by thoir balance the preponderance of 
political power and the tendencies of political development. Ft 
is when one power has unduly encroached upon the others, when 
old laws or traditional observances are strained or violated, 
when a conflict arises between the public opinion of the nation 
and some of its institutions, when clussos or interests or opinions 
have grown up which find no adcqnato recognition in the old 
framework of the Government, when in a word some practical 
grievance or uneasiness has disclosed itself, tluit changes am 
usually effected. And those changes have Iteon commonly 
enlargements or modifications of existing institutions, made by 
practical politicians in obedience to tha strong pressure of 
opinion, with very little regard to symmetry, logic, or con- 
sistency, hut with the object of remedying particular grievances 
or satisfying particular wants. Hpooulative writers havo after- 
wards defended thorn on general principles, but tliuso leave been 
to a great extent afterthoughts. 

in Franco, however, the conrso of events wiw entirely 
different. Alwoluto 'monarchy having destroyed almost every 
organisation that could become a centra of opposition, and 
having prevouted the growth of a school of praetiool and expe- 
rienced reformers, politics came to bo treated like a problem of 
geometry or ethics, to bo worked out on general principles, 
with a complete disregard to the traditions and special circum- 
stances of the nation. In Rousseau, the French found one of 
the moot eloquent find seductive political writers who have ever 
lived, and he furnished the archetype or pattern on which the 
revolutionary school endeavoured to build. The ‘Oontrat 
Social ’ tanka with the ‘ Wealth of NutiouB ’ as one of tlm two 
political works of the eighteenth century which have had the 
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greatest practical influence upon public affaire; but while tlie 
iidluruca of Adiun Smith has been almost entirely lor growl, tlio 
political influonoo of llousseau appeal's to me to liavo been ulmost 
wholly evil. 

The first groat characteristic of the thoory of IlousBeau, is tho 
distinction which he draws between sovereignty and govern- 
mint. Sovereignty in every country resides in the whole muss 
of tlio population, and no government is morally legitimate, 
which does not rest upon a decision in which the wholo nation 
takes part. Tho sovereign power is compelled, by the nature of 
things, to construct governments for the purpose of carrying on 
ils n Hairs ; but its sovereignty can never be fully or even par- 
liully alieimlud. It is absolutely inalienable. Neithor conquest 
nor any kind of compact can affect it, and governments subsist 
only as its agents. 

Tim inferences drawn from this proposition arc os much 
opjinHcd to tlio English notions of couuLitutinunl government, 
us they are In absolute monarchy. In llio first plane, tho 
English theory of representative government is wholly erro- 
neous. ‘The sovereignty cannot he represented, for tho sumo 
reason that it. cannot ho alienated, because it consists essentially 
in the gi'tieml will. Tlio deputies of tlio {tenpin are not, anil 
ciiiinoti Is*, ilw representatives; they are only its agents. They 
can conclude notliing dcliuilely. Every law is null, which (lie 
|H*ujile have not directly ratified, it wants tlio true character 
of n law. The English people imagines itself free; hut it is 
win illy mistaken. It is free only during tho election of its 
tiH'inhers of I’arliiuneiit. Once they are elected, it is a slave. 
The idea of representatives is modem; it comes to its from the 
feudal government, from that iniquitous and absurd government 
wliieh degraded the human HpeuieH.’ 1 

This doctrine has a manifest uilinity to that which we have 
already traced among the Itndicals of the school of Horne Tooke 
and Snwhriilgc, who maintained Unit meinhers of I’nrlinmont 
were simply delegates, Hiut their const itiietiis slum Id furnish 
them with hi tiding instructions, mill had a right to dictate 
iiiitliorilativnly their conduct on every question (lint arose, 
Mo English Iliulicul, however, luul asserted that every law was 
* t'nHt, Hm’. ill. u. in. 
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invalid, which had not been directly ratified by a popular 
vote. 

A very important doctrine of the English Constitution is 
that the Sovereign, or snpreme magistrate of the State, like all 
other magistrates, is invested with a political power which is at 
once guaranteed, defined, and limited by contract. In opposi- 
tion to the theory of the Divine right of kings, the statesmen 
of the English Devolution placed the royal power in England in 
the hamlR of a dynasty, which received by parliamentary autho- 
rity hereditary right to rule, subject to clearly defined condi- 
tions. Certain fundamental obligations were laid down by law, 
and the Sovereign sworo that he would fulfil them. If he broke 
his compact with his subjects, they in their tarn were released 
from their allRginucn. As it was possible that a sovereign with- 
out breaking any fundamental law might desire to act in a way 
very injurious to the State, his power was so limited by the two 
Houses of Parliament, that his political action, if contrary to 
the national will, is speedily checked by olwtuelos which cannot 
bB constitutionally surmounted. If, however, the Sovereign 
fulfilled the conditions of his trust, he reigned by a full aiul 
perfect right; it was made a crime of the fimt magnitude to 
impugn his authority, mid in this manner the society, while 
guarding its own freedom, maintained the dignity of its ruler, 
null secured for itself the incalculable advantage of stability uml 
continuity in the government. 

In opposition to this doctrine, Itousscau maintained that* 
them can 1st no contract whatever lietweun tho sovereign nation 
and its rulers or magistrates ; that such a contract, though it 
may bo expressed in words, embodied in oaths, atul enrolled in 
the Statute-book, is absolutely null. * Tho sovereign authority 
can bo no mom modified than alienated. To limit it is to 
destroy it There can only bo one contract in the State, the 
original contract of association, and this alone excludes all 
others.’ From tho highest to tho lowest, every functionary ef 
tho Government depends upon the immediate will of tho peo- 
ple, is bound absolutely to oliey them, and may at any time 1st 
arbitrarily dismissed. Such a course may not lie expedient; but 
it is always legitimate, ‘if tho people institutes hereditary 
government, either monarchical in a family, or aristocrat had in 
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An order of citizens, this is not on engagement which it takes. 
It is a provisional form which it gives to the Administration, 
until it pleases it to ordain otherwise.’ 1 

Voltaire, commenting on these passages, described them with 
great truth as nothing less than ( a code of anarchy,’ 1 and 
Burke has devoted some admirable pages to exposing tkoir 
fallacies and their dangers. c By this unprincipled facility,' ho 
wrote, ‘in changing the State as often, and as much, and in as 
many ways as there are floating fancies and fashions, the whole 
chain of continuity of the commonwealth would be broken. No 
one generation could link with the other. Men would become 
little bettor than the flies of a summer.’ 1 

A few more extracts will complete our viow of this side of 
the teachiug of Rousseau. In the first place, every member of 
the community has a natural and inalienable right to vote in 
every act of sovereignty, and as all laws are acts of sovereignty, 
those only are valid which have been directly sanctioned by 
universal suffrage, the majority binding the minority. 4 ‘Tim 
moment the Government usurps the sovoroignty, the social 
compact is brokon, and all tlio simple citizens regaining by 
right their natural liberty ore forced, but not morally obliged, 
to obey. 0 Whonevor the people are lawfully astuuubhxl in a 
sovereign body, all the jurisdiction of Government ceases, and 
the executive power is suspended.’* 

It will be evident to anyone who has grasped the full mean- 
ing of those doctrines, that they would invalidate the legislation 
and the authority of every Government in Europe, with porhe|>s 
tho exception of those small Swiss cantons, where the whole 
people assemble to make their laws; and it is also evident that 
they would make all settled government impossible, and all 
authority precarious, and would multiply incalculably the oppor- 
tunities and temptations of change. This woh one aspect of the 
teaching of Roussoau. But if his doctrines led on tho one side 
to utter anarchy, they led on the other, not loss dearly, to the 
most grinding tyranny. For the first condition of the social 
compact is, ' the total alienation uf each associate, with all his 

> Omt. Am. Ill a 19-18. lutim. 

■ Ufn Mfrublioaiiwj- ' <M, Am. ill. a 18-19, It. all 

* BtftdUmmtki! i'rtnch Revo- * ibid. ill. a 10, * Ibid, a 14 
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rights, to the whole community.’ ' As nature given each man 
absolute power over his own limbs, so the social contract gives 
the body politio absolute power over its members,’ and makes it 
'the master of all their possessions. ’ ‘The right of each indi- 
vidual to his own property is always subordinated to the right of 
the community to the whole.’ 1 

The most efficient check which has been discovered in a free 
country against tho tyranny, either of individuals or of majori- 
ties, is found in a strong representation of classes and iutormtH. 
"Montesquieu hod especially insisted upon tho importance of 
rlmcks of this kind. Rousseau utterly repudiated them. The 
unity, the indivisibility, the homogeneity of tho sovereign 
power is one of his favourite tonets. The existence of any 
separate orders or interests in tho community, any division, 
restriction, or balance of power, he emphatically rejects. Tim 
absolute equality of all members of the body politic is one 
of his groat doctrines. Tho absolute authority of the body 
politic, as expressed by universal suffrage, over its member* 
is another. 

I have already mentioned the religions policy which he 
deduced from these principles — the civil religion which lie do- 
sired to iinptso, on pain of banishment or death, on every mem- 
ber of tho community, the jyroposed expulsion from the State of 
all who held tho doctrine of exclusive salvation. Opinions in ns 
far as they rulato exclusively to another world are, he admits, 
beyond tho competence of the legislator; but whenever tiny 
appear likely to affect the eoiuluut of men os members of tho 
(■State, they should be brought under civil control. 'Whenever 
the clergy form a distinct body, that body is master and legis- 
lator in their country. There are, therefore, two powers, two 
sovereigns in England and in Russia, as elsewhere. Of all 
Christian writers, the philosopher Hobbes alone saw rightly 
the evil and the remedy, when he dared to propose to unite 
tho two heads of the eagle, and bring everything book to that 
political unity, without which no State or Government will evor 
be well constituted.’ 1 

On the subject of education, his views are very similar. Tim 
father should bo wholly lost in the citizen. It is Ibr tho State 
1 Cmt. too. 1. o. 6, 9, U. 4. * Ibid. iv. u. S. 
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to prescribe the form and substance of education, and even tbe 
amusements of the young, and, as in the Republic of Plato, to 
mould their minds systematically to its ends . 1 

Such sentiments fell in perfectly with the prevailing tenden- 
cies of French thought. It is not necessary here to enter into 
any discussion of the theory, which attributes to the T<n*in na 
distinguished from the Teutonic race a special tendency towards 
centralisation and unity. It is at least abundantly evident why 
such a tendency should have prevailed in France, and prevailed 
in it to a much greater degree than in the other Latin nations. 
Italy hod bean for many centuries divided into separate princi- 
palities differing widely in their character and government, and 
it contained several cities which werB so illustrious from their art, 
history, commerce, or literature, that even the supreme majesty 
of Rome was unable to reduce them to moral insignificance. 
The provinces of Spain differed profoundly in their histories, 
characters, and institutions, and in Spain a large measure of 
local and provincial solf-govemment had survivod the loss of 
political freedom. But France was a highly centralised despotism, 
and Paris had no rivtd or countorpoiso in its attractive inllnonco. 
France, too, was a great military monarchy. The habits and 
ideals of military life coloured the whole thought of the nation, 
and the lines of national character were still further deepened 
by the unifying, organising, and intensely intolerant spirit of 
the Catholic Church. The result of this combination of in- 
fluences has been, that the French political ideal has remained 
substantially unaltered amid the most violent changes of Go- 
vernment. Aliko under the despotism of Lewis XIV. and under 
the despotism of the Convention, it has been the great object of 
French statesmen to attain a complete unity of type; to expel 
or subdue all interests, elements, and influences, that do not 
assimilate with the prevailing spirit of the Government; to 
mould in a single die, to concentrate on a single end, oil the 
forces of the nation. 

The English political ideal has been essentially different. 
‘I know bnt one policy,’ said ono of the writers of the time of 
the English Revolution, ‘ whereby to establish any Government, 

1 (hv/rnnumt de Polonne, o. Iv. j JSmilo, ]lv. lv. : Dinoun tur VJBoonmw 
PolU. 
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of what sort soever it be, which is to take a way all causes of 
complaint, and make all tin* subjects cosy umlrr it, for tihou the 
Government will bavo then hole blrcngth of the people in its 
defence, whenever it shull w ant it.’ 1 English at at r'anien have 
commonly aimed at a Government, in which different interests, 
opinions, and classes, may expand as much os possible unmo- 
lested, and without friction or restraint, und in which the hand 
of authority is felt us light ly, and as rarely, an possible. They 
have believed that the largest sum of human happiness and 
useful performance, the highest level of soll-ruliancr, the broad- 
est foundations of stability and content, are likely to bn at- 
tained, when each member of the enniiiiuuity in given the fullest 
latitude and opportunity of pursuing the course wliieli seems to 
him most fit, of gratifying us Jiir as possible his tastes uud 
idiosyncrasies, and even his weaknesses and prejudice, us long 
as ho doi'H not injuro his neighbour. The virf ue of the English 
Government 1ms lain much less in the concent ration of the 
national power, and the expulsion of hostile or heterogeneous 
elements, than in the strengthening by freedom of the spoil- 
taneouH energies of tho nut ion; in u diffused sense of seourily 
and comfort, and in the niluchinuiit (,o tho Government which it 
produces. 

As a consequence of this theory, there has lieen very little 
symmetry, or unity of plan, iu Knglish government. Whim 
compelling inlorosts or principles cannot l«»th be fully satisfied, 
limy are appeased by illogical but practical coniprouiise. .Many 
differeut types of institution directed to tlio sumo ends exist 
simultaneously. The main principles of measures are qualified. 
Schemes of jMilicy arc deileetod now in this direction, now in 
that, to satisfy as far as possible eccentric forms of opinion, 
and while tho general scope of a measure is governed by tho 
wish of the majority, particular provisions am nearly always 
introduced to disarm tho hostility, and satisfy the desires, of 
uiinoritios. 

Tho practical effects, however, of this characteristic of 
English politics have boon groutly qualified hy another influ* 
onoo, which like the foregoing is wholly foreign to the general 
toner of tho philosophy of itousseau. It is tho strong oonnor- 
* Sumnm Traetu, xll. Silt. 

vob. v. 
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vative instinct, which, in England endeavours to preserve u con- 
tinuity of national life, by governing mainly under the firnns, 
and through the institutions, of the past. Never to destroy au 
institution which works well; to keep up institutions if they 
discharge efficiently secondary uses even though their original 
and primary uses have become wholly obsolete; to remove 
abuses, and introduce changes according to immediate nncessi- 
tics, and not according to any settled plan, have been among 
the most permanent maxims of English polities. And the 
result has boon the maintenance of an immense heritage of the 
past, which, though it does not any longer act in the way of 
restriction, does undoubtedly act in the way of bios and privi- 
lege. Opinions and modos of lifo may all develop themselves; 
but they do not develop on tlio same plane, and with equal ad- 
vantages. The restraining hand of authority is liitlo fulL; but 
the ecclesiastical and aristocrutical institutions of the post., wilh 
their vast ramifications, their multifarious social, educational, 
political, and economical influence, form deep grooves or 
channels, and in a very largo measure determine the current of 
English life. 

The destruction of the controlling influence of aristocra- 
cies, and of all locol bodies, had produced npou the Continent 
a steadily increasing concentration of political authority; and 
(exaggerations of the powers and functions of government 
scarcely less extreme than those of Rousseau may be found in 
the writings of Bosmiot, and of tlio chief lawyers of the monarchy. 
In the case of Rousseau, however, this exaggeration was largely 
due to his adoption of the old (iroclc doctrine that the sphere of 
government is eo-extensivo with that of inoral education , 1 and 
especially to his admiration for tlio institutions of Lycurgus at 
HpartiU, and of Oulvin at (Ionova. Its ovil effects were greatly 

1 vciuh pas colic Import Ante parlies do I'iiiU 
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increased by Lis persuasion that man is bom good ; that all Lis 
vices, and nearly all Lis calamities, are. tho result of L'xtnrnivl 
circumstances; that government is principally responsible for 
them, and tlint it may be made the instrument of raising him to 
almost ideal happiness. At the same time, though the political 
theory of the ‘ (Jnnlrut, Social ’ mis plain, logical, and omisistnnt, 
and was accepted by great, multitudes «<f Frenchmen in its brand 
unil obvious signification, Rousseau himself recoiled from many 
of the coiiclnsionH that wen* drawn from it, and he, tried, some- 
times with much inconsistency, to evade or attenuate them. 
Jlis book, he said, was simply an abstract or ideal theory of 
polities. II is principles were exactly the same as tin we of 
Locke. LI is model was substantial!;, the aristocratic republic nf 
Heneva . 1 * * lie luul drawn an ideal lecture of a fre» nation; but. 
ho acknowledged tlint, 1 m did not, see limv tho sovereign people 
could preserve its right h except, in a very small stale, in which 
nil tho citizens could assemble to legislate . 1 In liis ‘ Ooiisidem- 
tions on tho Ooverinnent of 1*01111111,’ lie admitted the validity of 
legislation by representatives, provided they were controlled 
by imperative man dates.® While maintaining under all forum 
of government tho iimlicimhlo sovereignly of tin* nut, ion, his 
sympathies were not wil.li tin* democratic form. * A democratic 
government, ’ ho wiys, ‘is suitable for Hmull, an arihlocrtitio 
govormuent for moderate, 11 tiiniuu’cluVtil government for groat 
slates." * A democratic or jHipulnr government is more subject, 
than any othor to civil wars and internal agitations, for tlmro is 
no other government which totals so strongly and no constantly 
to change its form, and which rerpiims more vigilance and 
courage to maintain.' ‘ If there wore a people of gods, they would 
govern themselves ns a demooraoy. Ho perfect a form of go. 
vornment is not suited fur men.’ ‘ It is contrary t,» tho order of 
nature, t lint tho ninny tihould govern, and tho few ho governed.’ 
1 'Bio best and most nat,ural order is, thnttlio wise should govern 
tho multitude*, provided one is sure flint thny govern it for the 
profit of tho multitude, and not, for their own .' 4 * (lovornnionb 


1 Hno his 7*Um d» La, Aft mhwnt, 
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belongs to tlie small number, the superintendence of govern- 
ment to tlie people at large. 9 ‘ Therte is no freedom where anyone 
is above tlie law; but a people is free, whatever may be the 
form of its government, when it recognises in the ruler, not the 
man, but the organ of the law/ 1 In one of hifl letters ho says 
that c t.he two main principles of government established in tlie 
“ Gontrat Social ” are, that tlie sovereignly always belongs legi- 
timately to the people, and that aristocratic government is the 
best.” 

ire shows also in many places a great desire to qualify his 
very dangerous doctrine of the omnipotence of the sovereign 
people. The people, lie says, must always ad* by law; and wlmt 
is a law? 1 It is a public and solemn declaration of the general 
will on an object of common interest. I say on an object of 
common interest, for the law would lose its force and cease to 
be legitimate if the object was not of importance to all/ 8 Tie 
imagined that he rnuhl guard against the dangers of a tyranny of 
majorities by extinguishing separate interest* in politics, ami 
arbitrarily restricting to purely common interests the sphere of 
the power which ho hail inode omnipotent. ‘All that eaeli 
man alienates by the social emupnet. of his power, his goods, 
and his liberty, is the portion of which tlie use js required by 
the community ; 9 c but, 9 ho adds, c it must be acknowledged that 
the Sovereign alone is the judge of this requirement/ When, 
however, the people of Athens decreed penalties or honours 
to part.irnlar individuals, it acted not as a sovereign, but as a 
magistrate. 6 Tty the nature of the social compact every act. of 
sovereignly, that, is, every authentic act. of the general will, 
binds or favours oquolly all the citisous, so that the Sovereign 
knows only the body of t.hn nation, and does not distinguish 

any of those who compose it Tim ant of sovereignty is 

not a convention of a superior with an inferior, but a convention 
of the body with each of its members. It is logitimatc, because 
it isbaHOrlon 1.1m social compact ; equitable, because it is common 
to all; useftil, because it can have no other object than the general 

graadu omplrw cVAtre |«ir un • \a meUlcuV <l<w Clmivememens wife 
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gouil. . . . It cannot pu*s iliu boundaries of general conven- 
tions, and evLO-y man can lively possess tho goods and the 
liberty which those conventions have left him; so that tho 
Sovereign has never a right to linrdon oilo subject more than 
another, for thou the affair becomes individual, and his power is 
no longer competent/ 1 

In his article on political erouniny in tho * TCncydopjedin/ 
following exactly in the slops of Locke, he says that ‘ the foun- 
dation of the social compact is property, and that its first 
condition is that every individual should ho protected in llm 
peaceful onjoyineut of that which holongH to him/ * Tlio right 
of property* lie describes oh ‘the moHt sacred of all rights of 
citizens, in some respects even mom important than liberty 
itself/ Taxation can only l>o legitimately imj>o*ed by the 
common will of ilm people, or by their representatives; and 
while Im claims for llm (toverinneiit a greuti power of regula- 
ting successions, Im examines the principles on whirl) taxation 
should bn im|w>snd with a skill and equity that leave little to 
be desired. Ah a general principle, he maintains that taxation 
should be exactly proportioned to property, so that a man who 
possesses ton times as much us his neighbour should pay Leu 
times more thuu him. lhit this principle should he luodilieiL 
by another — that there is a broad distinction between llmiuuvs- 
saries and the su[H k riluities of life, and that he who posHOHsen 
only wlmt is strictly necessary should pay nothing. 

On tho great question, however, whether the right of pro- 
perty existed antecedently lo oivil society, whether it was 
crealicd or merely sanctioned and prelected by the social con- 
tract, ho shows Home vacillation, in his early c Discourse on 
Inequality,* copying very closely a well-known jiassage of Pascal, 
ho speaks of tlm first man who enclosed a piece of land, and 
said ‘this is mine,* as an impostor and usurper who founded 
civil society and thereby brought countless calamities upon 
mankind; but in tlm very same discourse ho shows with much 
justice how the necessity of cultivating the soil necessarily led 
to private property in lamb In one passage in his c Kotsial Con- 
tract, 1 he describes this contract as ‘that which changes iiHiir|tfw 
lion into right/ but in many other passages lm acknowledges 
1 Qmtrat M(tl } U. o. 4. 
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fully a right of property autorior to the social compact, but con- 
tends that by that compact this right is under certain conditions 
surrendered to the community, and tries to show that those con- 
ditions wore such as to preclude the danger of inequitable taxa- 
tion and of partial confiscation. 1 If it is on the right of property,’ 
lio says, c tliat the sovereign authority is founded, this right 
is that which ought to be most respected. It iB inviolable ami 
sacred so long as it remains a particular and individual right. 
As soon as it is considered as common to all the citizens, it is 
submitted to the general will, and that will can annihilate it. 
No the Sovereign lias no right to touch the goods of one or of 
many, but may legitimately take tho goods of all, as was done in 
NparLu in the time of Lycurgus. The abolition of debts by Solon 
was an illegitimate act.’ 1 

The real difficulties of a system which invests a mere 
niuuoriral majority with absolute power, Rousseau never (heed. 
He states that the protection of property m a primary end of 
government, but realised property to tuiy considerable extent is 
necessarily mainly in the bands of a few; and if an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of unlimited and uncontrolled voting and 
taxing power is given to those who do not possess it, jh it likely 
that this power will not. he nbnsi d ? Where irresistible power 
is given, arid whore interest or passion inqiel, it is idle to trust 
1o tho cobweb barriers of metaphysical or ethical distinctions. 
The assertion of Rousseau that 4 tho condition being equal for 
all, no one is interested in making it burdensome to the others/ 
Jails almost ludicrously to represent the retd facts of tho case. 
Win 4 tlmr legislators like it or not, there must always lie diver- 
sities and antagonisms of interests, orders, and classes; there 
must always bn envy, jealousy, covetousness, and hatred in the 
Htntc, ami tho supremo end of statesmanship is to give security 
to every interest and class. This cun only be done by giving 
to each some share, and not too large ib share, of political power. 
Uncontrolled power is always aluiHed, and a class may Ik* as 
effectually reduced to inqiotonco by being swamped m by living 
disfranchised. Is it probable, too, that adequate skill cun \m 
found in the legislators when no special competence is exacted 

1 $wM* t llvrov. In bln Itiwimn blie qua pour timnrer la pwjuittt 
twr VMtmutfo priMtiqun hn wiyns |>Kri 1 unlioiii qul lut cjit itnn'rii'ure,' 

* Ij'iulminiNtratUm c^uCruUt n'oxt 
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fruin. the electors who clinnsu them? It is Ilia inexorable lnw 
of nature, established by all the compel it ions of life, that strand 
judgment and capacity belong to the few anil not to the many, 
and that without judgment and capacity, human affairs can 
never be successfully conducted. The government of a great 
umpire, with its infinitely various and iiifriualu clumidors, ivhi- 
tious, circumstances, ami wunls, is one of the most diilicnlti as 
well as one of tlio most important duties that can bo imputed 
upon man. Tim (pialifics of mind and character it requires arc 
so nniaeroim, the chances of error are so great, 1 lie onuHerpieiires 
of political iniscalc, illation arc so terrible and so enduring, that 
the greatest intellect might well shrink from thu task; and 
them iH no other sphere in which superficial appearances am 
more often at variance with realiticn, or in which the distorting 
influence of passion is more frcrpient ly or more powerfully felt. 
Ts it likely, is ik conceivahln, tliat I lie best and final form of 
human government should he that in which all {sever of choice 
and of control is ultimately vested in the least instructed, the 
least intelligent, and the most dependent portion of tlm com- 
munity ? 

Tliis was tlm system which Uousseun lulvneaterl, and which 
Im advocated oh of universal application. The slmjie or Htirimtum 
of the governmonti might depend upon the sjs*eial circmnstiauees 
of tlio nation, bull tlm sovereignly of the nation, ilH right to de- 
termine anil at any moment to elitingn its government, its right 
to give or refuse! its sanction by universal suffrage to every law 
that was proposed, was absolutely inalienable. This was equally 
true of tlm rudest barbarians and of the most civilised commu- 
nities, of nations which had but just emerged from centuries of 
despotism and of natiimm that had enjoyed for centuries tlm 
education of Hell-government. Under such a system, if it could 
have bee 'ii maintained, the fires of tlm Inquisition would have 
burnt for at least a century after they wont actually extin- 
guished, and it is by no innuns certain tliat they would even 
now have been at an cud. lu trul.li, however, such theories 
bring tlmir own sharp remedy, for tlmy would speedily reduce 
any nation that adopted them to anarchy. 

Tlm notion that universal suffrage is an inaHrmabln right 
has now become so familiar throughout Kuropo, that few persons 
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realise how strange it seBmed in Hie writings of Rousseau. Tt 
is obvious, however, that in this, ns in so many ot her points, his 
disciples havB proved very inconsistent, for if a vote be n matter 
of natnral right it is impossible to justify the exclusion from 
the franchise, of females who form half the population. Ju 
neither of the English-speaking commmiilics had this theory 
received any countenance. The right of voting was always 
treated in them os a strictly oivil right, to be regulated by each 
society in tbe manner most couduciva to its interests. In 
England, the qualification for the counlies differed from the 
qualification in the boroughs, and in these latlnr the right of 
voting was extremely various, ranging from a suffrage which 
was nearly universal, to a suffrage which placed the election 
of a borough member in two or Ihive hands. And this variety 
of qualification was far from being regarded by the more en- 
lightened statesmen of the eighteenth century as an anomaly or 
an abuse. It was, on the contrary, defended as one of the great 
merits of the Const itutinn. It. is of the highest import awn, it 
was urged, that the House of CJnmmorm should be various in its 
composition, containing representatives of many different orders, 
interests, capacities, as pi rations, and opinions, and in no other 
way can a wcll-bnlnnced and intelligent representation of the 
various classes and interests of society be so successfully and so 
easily attained as by making the electoral bodies very dissimilar. 
In the United Htut-ns a similar policy prevailed. The subject 
was carefully considered by the very able men who Drained the 
(tonstitntiion of 1787, and they deliberately determined to follow 
the Rnglish principle, and to leave untouched the great in- 
equalities of suffrage prevailing in the different States. In no 
two Htuto-tJoustitutinns was the qualification of voters the same, 
but in nil, or nearly all, a substantial property qualification was 
required. 1 

It would, however, 1m doing Rousseau a great injustice to 
suppose that lie .expected, preached, or desired any violent 
revolution. His sympathies with the wrongs of the poor worn, 
indeed, voiy vivid and very generous. Ho sprang from among 
them himself. ITo never cared for the atmosphsro of Court and 

' OompamHtnry On thu Amrrlrfin Wo. S3; WiururS Ibur in Fm uvi 
Oanitltution,\l, lift (liij T/ie Fedirntii/, I’iiikrriim, ir. HID. 
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fashion in which the most eminent of his literary contempo- 
raries moved. His own lift*, though stained with much ignoble 
vice, and weak and morbid oven to insanity, was at least, spent 
in honourable poverty, and in his long pedestrian journeys he 
had learnt to measure tho great mass of practical oppression 
that still rested npon the poor. He lias himsolf described, in 
his own inimitable slyle, the effect upon his mind when he 
Inunda peasant who had given him shelter, carefully conceal- 
ing every sign of comfort and well-being, lest it. should expose 
him to tho exactions of subordinate agents of thrj (Jovernment . 1 
But violence and bloodshed of every kind wore wholly alien to 
his character. Nor, indeed, did there seem much danger of 11 
catastrophe, if unsophisticated human nature was as pure and 
as idyllic a thing as Rousseau and St. Pierre imagined. Hn 
taught, ih is true — and surely with evident reason — that in 
perindH of extreme danger, mid when the ruin of the Stale 
could nut otherwise be averted, it is right to create a dictator- 
ship, mid if necessary to suspend for a short time the operation 
of the laws . 9 But. when Helvetian wrote that aver} thing win 
justiiiablei which the public safety required, Rousseau wrote 
upon tlu* margin of the page his indignant comment, ‘The 
public safety is nothing if all the individuals ura Tint secure / 3 
* If it is meant that it is lawful for a (ioverinnee 4 * * * * to Humiiro an 
innocent man for the safety of the multitude , 1 lie elsewhere 
said, ‘ I bold this maxim to bo one of the must execrable that 
tyranny lias invented, tho most false that can be promulgated, 
and the most directly opposed to the fundamental law of society. 
So far from its being right t hat, one should perish for all, all have 
engaged their lives and goods for tho defence of each, in order 
that individual weakness might be always protected by public 
force and each member by the whole Ktat.e / 1 It is a momor- 
ahle fact that, tho writer who was tho idol of Robespierre, and 
on whoso works Marat was accustomed to deliver enthusiastic 

1 Gntifmfon*, llv. Iv. Wmvx.'—lfaprit dr* Mt i. xfl. ft. ItR 
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commentaries, has left on record his deliberate conviction that 
‘ the blood of a single man is more precious than the liberty of 
the whole human race. 1 1 1 

It is also a most curious fact that while the leaders of the 
French Revolution drew from the writings of Rousseau a sj stem 
of cosmopolitan politics, which, aiming at a fraternity of demo- 
cracies, discorded all national traditions, boundaries, sentiments, 
and institutions, it was the earnest desire of Rousseau himself 
to accontuate to the highest degree the spirit of a distinctive 
and exclusive patriotism. He had much more sympathy with 
the small Greek republics than with the Roman Empire, and 
liis Swiss birth and education deeply coloured his views. 
On no point is ho more consistent in all liis political writings 
than in his preference for small statBS. Ho believed that in 
them alone true liberty could be attained ; that they were far 
more conducive than great empires to the growth of civic 
virtue, and that it should be a fundamental object of the legis- 
lator m each country to deepen os much us possible the dis- 
tinctive national typo. When Burke showed, in opposition 
to the cosmopolitanism of the Revolution, how the uUbetiims 
dwindle and evaporate if they arc withdrawn from the imme- 
diate and natural objects of homo, family, class, and country, in 
order t.o bis expended in a diffused and general philanthropy, he 
did little more than repeal, the arguments of Rousseau.* No 
writer had over urged more powerfully that the moral fibre 
of nations is fatally relaxed when the spirit of an exclusive 
patriotism is enfeebled $ that this spirit is tilin seed-plot of the 
highest virtues ; that a strong and ineffaceable individuality is 
in each nation the boat security of continuod independence and 
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1 1 burly, and that, at least fur tbo purpose of miiiulaiiung that 
individuality, everything tlmt is locul, traditional, aurl distinctive 
in institutions and manners should be carefully presum'd. His 
1 realist? 1 On the Government of Poland,’ wliieli is ono of the 
must instructive of his writings, is specially devoted to this 
theme. ‘ It is national institutions,’ ho wrute, * which form the 
genius, the character, the tastes, and the munuers of a people; 
which give it its distinctive and exclusive type; which inspire 
mi anient love of country, founded on hoists that can never h i 
uproot, ed ; which make life in other luttdn an iululeruhle huiden.* 1 
By the strong discipline and organisation of government, t.lie 
legislator should give the whole community the cohesion ami 
the corporate feeling of an army. A hroml distinction of privi- 
lege should separate the citizen from the alien, while education 
should he specially directed to strong) liening national ullcctiniii, 
and holding up nuLimml examples for imitation. l)i tiiictmi 
tmditiens, hahits, institutions, dresses, aud amuseiuouts should 
uewr he neglected, Cor they have all their part m giving strong 
individuality to ilia nation. It is curious Unit lloussean and 
Burke, who so seldom agreed, appear to have both looked wil.li 
warm favour on the iSpatiisli bull lights.* 

What I have 1 written, is Hiifliciout to show that ult hough the 
works of Jloussean had an enormous inlluourn on the Kreneli 
Uevoliition, they also contain much that is utterly and irrecon- 
cilably opposed to it,, and it is prolmbln tlmt Rousseau would 
liavo lookod with loathing and indignation on Iiis disciples of 
the Convention and of the Committee of Public Nafety. Tim 
name of ‘country,’ lie once wrote, can only bo odious and 
ridiculous where the citizens do not enjoy civil security, and 
whore their gin ids, lives, and liliorty are at the mercy of powerful 
men, and he added that ns a matter of strict right the whole 
social eompaot would lie dissolved if a single citizen ]mrished 
who might have Ihkmi succoured, if a single citizen was wrong- 

1 Omrrrn, it Ibtnffw, a 3. Miporintondonon ami insprotlun. In 
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fully kept in priaon, or a single trial was conducted witli mani- 
fest injustice. 1 * * Even the 6 Oontrat Social ’ itself is in truth 
utterly condemnatory of the proceedings of the French Revolu- 
tionists, for one* of its fundamental doctrines is, that it is essential 
to every act of sovereignty that it should be submitted to the 
free and uuiutimidated vote of the entire community. 

An author, however, cannot choose what part of his teach- 
ing will take root in the minds of his readers. The seed 
will germinal o which suits the soil, and men will often adopt 
sweeping principles anrl conclusions, and completely neglect all 
the rpialilirations, safeguards, and couuterpnisos by which they 
had been elaborately fenced round. No one experienced thin 
truth more eminently Ilian Rousseau, and few writers have had 
a deeper and more various injlucnco both on tlie passions and 
the ivumui of their contemporaries. lie has left behind him much 
lalso and overstrained sentiment, much dangerous paradox, 
some pages of odious and abject, indecency, but also many pages 
which in the purity and elevation of their thought us well as in 
the splendour of their language aro among the very noblest in 
hVeneli literature. Sumo great, men owe their ominenro to the 
lidnlily and skill with which they represent the prevailing spirit 
of their time. Another ami a smaller class owe it to the power 
with which they can breast the stream, advocating anil repre- 
senting the truths and aspects of things that had hitherto been 
most neglected by their contemporaries. To this class, in much 
of his teaching, Rousseau pre-eminently belongs. It may bo 
mi id of him, as it hoH been admirably said of Carlyle, that 1m 
was the great alterative medicine of his time.* In the midst of 
an optimist, epicurean, sceptical, factitious, and Holf-coiiiplueent 
society, which habitually valued mlincmiout more than nature, 
and intellect mere than character, he appeared liko a liguro of 
another ago, prearhiuga kind of buiutwl und distorted Puritanism; 
denouncing the usages, tastes, and ideals of a fastidious ami 
intellectual society ; uttering won Is of warning which sounded 
through tlm speculation of his time like a passing boll uoroRH a 
marriogo feast. Like Wordsworth in Mnglaad, ho introduced 
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into literature a new love and appreciation for natural scenery, 
fur country tastes, for the simpler and more domestic aspects of 
human life. The fashion of morbid sentiment which he produced 
has for the most part passed away like Hit 1 llyronic ideal or the 
Wortlier sentimentality, but the strain of deeper earnestness 
of fooling that runs through his works, the importance lie 
attached to the cultivation of ehurartter, anil to a religious 
attitude of mind, were very healthy elements in the phihisopliy 
of tlic eighteenth century, f To was among the first modern 
writers who maintained that every rioveminent should treat 
national education us one of its most, resent iul duties. Ills own 
work on education, though vitiated in many respects by his 
fundamental error of the essential goodness of man as he comes 
from tlio hands of Nature, gave a (inwcrful impulse to education 
throughout Europe, and it is to the 1 Kmilo ' of Rousseau that we 
mainly owo the great reforms uf Pestalom, lint Iho political 
principles which 1m planted so deeply in Kumpcim society 
appear tome to have produced an amount of evil which it is not 
eaHyto over-wiimnta. I Hh iliseiples infernal from Ids writings 
that no government is legitimate, which is not in accordance 
with the nucUiatiug wishes uf a simple majority of the nation ; 
that political power is not, a Irani, but a right; that altsnlulo 
political equality is the iirst principle of all just government; 
that all liinitalioiiH uf the sovereign power should be abolished; 
that the government of nations can be treated as a matter of 
spneulatiou ami abstract reasoning wit Ik little or no regard to 
traditions, antecedents, and special circumstances, and tlu*so 
ductrim*s arc the true WHHetuu*orihcrovulutionary spirit through- 
out Europe. 

They have lie ver been carried out consistently to all their con- 
sequoncofi. No sane politician would apply any consuleraldc jjart 
of them to the uncivilised portions of the world. Home of them are 
manifestly incompatible with any settled government; while, on 
the other hand, the restrictions by which Rousseau endeavoured 
to prevent their moro dangerous results have been easily swept 
away by the strong currents of popular interest and possum. 
It is very remarkable that tlm Ktatos-General of 17H0, which 
assembled at a time when the worship of Rousseau was at its 
highest point, and which consisted chielly of his devoted din- 
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cipleR, signally viulated one of the first principles of his philo- 
sophy, by pronouncing the binding instructions of tlimr con- 
stituouts null and void, and by asserting their own competence 
to act in opposition to them. Had they not done so, tho 
Involution might have taken a different turn, for theme in- 
structions expressly bonnd the members to reHpcct the monarchy 
and the essential portions of tho ancient institutions of Franco. 1 

At the 80 Tno time the doctrines of Rousseau had an enormous 
practical influence during the Revolution, and they have since 
then pnHsoil very widely into the political thought and habits 
of tho loading nations of Kurnpe. Their influence, it is true, 
is not v holly or mainly duB to anything which Rousseau has 
written. It has been a consequence of advancing democracy, 
and it is a proof of the sagacity with which Rousseau 
divined its tendencies as well os furnished its doctrines. 
The Referendum in Switzerland, according 1o which any 
proposed legislative measure may, on tho demand of {JO, ODD 
citizens or of eight cantons, bo submitted 1>o tho dirccL vole of 
tho whole people; the Napoleonic plebiscite, which submitted 
tho form of go\ eminent to a direct and universal vole; ilm 
establishment of manhood suffrage over a grout pari of |<jiiro)io; 
the growing habit of treating representatives as Rimple delegates 
and binding their judgment by detailed and const mil. instruc- 
tions, as well us the manifest decline of the hereditary principle 
in govnrnmcmt, all belong to the philosophy of Rousseau. And 
the same influence may bo soon in other forms. The system of 
balancing nrdeni, interests, and opinions, and guarding' against 
the tyranny of majorities and classes Ijy artificial restrictions of 
law* or custom, was long considered an essential part of Kiuglish 
freedom. It supplies tho explanation and tin 1 defenee of a great 
part of tho irregularitiies and apparent anomalies of the British 
t Jonstitiiition. Its iniportanco was onn of tlm enrdiual articles of 
the cr<H>d of Burke, nml it was tutted ii|kiu with singular ability 
and consistency by tho men who founded tint Uonstitiit ion of lint 
United Hiatus. In ordnr to guard against tho tyniiiuy and tlm 
instability which arn the ehameterist i« dangers of ilemocnuy, 
they established organic laws which tho two Houses of f Jongrers 
cannot override, and a supremo nml independent tribunal which 

1 Hint, tie Unhurt, 11. mill, HOB. 
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liaa a right to clef mu me whut things am bujond thoir compe- 
tence, and they introduced articles into the, Cunstitutiou forbid- 
ding any change in tlin organic laws except on the proposal 
of two-thirds of both Houses of Congress or of the Legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the Klu1i*«, mid requiring for the hi ml 
enactmpiit of such change the ratification of legislatures or con- 
ventions in three-fourths of tin* iSLtifcs. 1 

In 1787 and the two following years, when the philosophy 
of Rousseau was reigning without a rival in France, John 
Adams published his 1 I Vienna of the American Constitutions’ 
for tlm pur ] iohu of showing tlm necessity of establishing in 
every form of government a balance of powers, and Alexander 
Hamilton, Madison, nnd Jay supported Iho same position in the 
c Federalist,’ which contains some of tlm strongest arguments in 
defence of those HiKiitiUt.imiH of t he pi ipular power, which lloussmui 
so emphatically repudiated. Itut it can linnlly be doubted that 
in the century which has elapsed, the steady tendency has lieen 
to discredit in theory, and to weaken in fact, all those inst.it u- 
tioiis which wore intended to cnuulcrlxalancc or to restrict the ab- 
solute authority of tlm majority. The tendency, so largely due to 
Rousseau, among modern democracies, to assume like tin* denm- 
cracies of ancient IJreeee an authoritative or paternal character, 
to attempt to mould the type of the community by regulaling 
edueatiou and contracts, anil interfering largely with indi- 
vidual action in nil the relations of life, has, happily, encoun- 
tered strong opposing influences, but it is at leant suflluiently 

1 Rec article v, of the ttonsfllNtfait by a partial partial pat inn of «wh hi 
and tlici CMUiinviitN on tliiwi pruvl- tin* jmuorM of tin* other, ami by Jn- 
Hlnnfl In tlm Non, nxlx. tmdurlii# Into every o|H>mti<»u of iho 

xlili. Jill, lxxviil, Ixxxv. <Jnveniiiu*ut, in nil Its branchi's, a 

As mw of tlm bi'Kb exponents sysiom of cheeks ami liiilanoes, on 
of American political ideas writes: which 1 bo safety of free iiiht Hut Ions 
'Kanli departiumit (of government] lias over been found essentially to 
should Irnvo Its own IndejM-ndemvi clejiend. Thus, for Insluntv, a iriin ril 
secured Iwyoud the power of being against rashness and vfoJciui* In lop in- 
taken away by cither or lioth of (he laflon has often boon found by dh- 
otbers. , . , Them shoultl not uuly trllmtlng the power avnoiuf (lillereut 
bo constitutional menus, but |»cr,mom brandies, oucb having a fugitive 
motives, to resist eimrowlmumls of check urion the other. A gimnl 
onn or cither of thn ntliers. Thus against tun inroads of the h*|dshnlve 
ambition slioidd Is* imulo to counter- tsiwor upon thu executive has Isnn In 
act. ambition ; the rleslru of power to Ilko manner applied by Hiving tho 
chock power, and tlio pttwuirn of latlor a qiwUttcd ue^uive iijkiii I list 
Infemst to biilanuc an opjsislntf In- former/- -Story On, (hr Cwia/itutUtnu/ 
tcroKt.. There sterns no adequate th* ttoUM HUttvt, il. 22. 
method of jirodueui*' this msidt but 
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accentuated to cause grave apprehensions to some of the furemust 
thinkers of our tim e. 

The method of reasoning in politics also, which has been in- 
creasing, appears to me to belong much more to the school of 
Rousseau than to that of Burke. No good observer can have 
failed to notice how common it has become to treat certain 
democratic formulae of representative government as if they were 
dogmas of religion or first principles of morals, to be appliod, 
with a total disregard for expediency or particular circumstances, 
to nations tliat are wholly dissimilar in race, character, social 
conditions, and political antecedents. It is not too much to 
say that if such principles of government become dmnhntut in 
Parliament, the speedy dissolution of this great and complex 
Empire will bo inevitable. 

In purely domestic questions the influence of French 
modes of thought is equally apparent. Thus in all qnesl.ii ms 
relating to parliamentary reform or the extension of tlin 
suffrage, a disciple of Burke, starting with a strong senso of 
Ilia presumption against organic chango and of the iiuiuy, vari- 
ous, and often unforeseen evils it urny produce, would tusk what 
is the specific disease it is desired to remedy ; what part of the 
existing Parliament is peccant or an evil ; wliat pnblio opinion 
in the country is manifestly unsatisfied or unrepresented ; how 
far tho proposed measure would remedy this specific evil ; how 
fur it would do so without producing other and greater evils ? 
If tho answers to these questions established a clear case in 
favour of clnuigo ho would accept the necessity, but ho would 
strictly limit the chango to the requirements of the ease. It 
must be manifest to everyone that a wholly different, order of 
thought and reasoning is now in tho ascendant. Tim dread of 
organic change has enormously diminished. Arguments bused 
on arithmetical computations, and on tho alleged ii Justice ofouo 
district or class having a greater share of political power than 
another, are becoming continually more popular. Inequality in 
representation is mom and more regarded ns a synonym for in- 
justice, and this method of reasoning is curried so far that wo 
have seen statesman expressing their opinion that, although tho 
extension of tho franchise in u particular quarter of the Empire 
would undoubtedly aggravate tin* very evil which is most eon- 
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spicaous in tbe existing parliamentary system, it ought never- 
theless to be grant od because to withhold it would bu to create 
on inequality. Tbe old English doctrine that representation 
should be based not only on population lint upon taxation has 
boon discarded. Attempts to kit lire the competence of the 
representative body by maintaining a preponderance of intelli- 
gence in the electoral body, anil to secure a balance imil variety 
of representation by maintaining the diversities of the consti- 
tuencies, arc becoming completely obsolete. The rightful sove- 
reiguty of a mure numerical majority, in which Mio most ignor- 
ant audtho least capable must necessarily pnqxmdornfe, is becom- 
ing tlin first) principle of English politics, anil in this manner, for 
good or for evil, English jmrlinuicntury government is rapidly 
drifting from its ancient moorings. The star of Burke is mani- 
festly foiling, and a grt*at part of tlm teaehing of tho ‘ Coutmt 
Social 11 is passing even into English polities. 

The ‘ Oontiint Nixiial ’ was published in J 702, but its great 
influence dates from a somewhat Inter jierind, and especially 
from the donlruction of the Parliaments, iu the reign of Lewis 
XVI. and in tho earlier Hinges of the Revolution tbe enthu- 
siasm for IlmiHseau almost amounted in adoration, and his statue 
was the first e reeled by the National Assembly. 1 The selmol 
of the Eiimomists, which also rose mainly in the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century, was in some refqx'rta a rival inflii- 
enee, for tliesu writers were all intensely monarchical. Some 
of them, like Mnrcior do la Riviflre, were enthusiastic advo- 
cates of despotism, and noun of them hail by tenqicrainont or 
tasto tho smallest tendency towards anarchy. Hut Quesnay, 
who was tho leading figure in tho school, though ho utterly 
rejected Rousseau's notion of tho sovereignty of the people, 
agreed with Rousseau in maintaining that tho sovereign jxiwer 
most he at once single and irresistible, and that tho whole system 
of a division and balance of power os it existed in England, and as 
it> had been advocated by Montesquieu, was fundamentally vicious. 
Like Voltaire, tho Economists considered what tlioy call ( a legal 
despotism 1 tho best form of government for oilbobing udminis- 

1 floe tha striking niotam of this Eurico mills n ohnraolor of Rnnnmiii 
eufJiiMliwm In Eurico* Lottnr to a whtoh npprnrx to mo very unjust ami 
Atrmbtr ef tho iVatiomt Ammbly. ovonlrnwa. 

VUb. V. II B 
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trative reforms, and Lo Trosne argnocl that tho situation of 
France ‘ was infinitely superior ’ to that of England because tho 
French Government could change tho whole state of the country 
in a moment without being trammelled by constitutioiuil restric- 
tions. The Economists contended for the absolute inviolability 
of private property, for the establishment in lieu of nil existing 
imposts of a single tax to be paid by every man in strict prupenv 
tion to his income, for universal and obligatory education by tho 
State, fur complete liborty of industry and commurco, fur a total 
transformation of tho internal administration. Savoring them- 
selves, liko itoussenn, from tho historical school of politicians, 
they had. an nttor disregard for tbo past, and they anticipated 
■ Bunthain’s doctrine that tJio great secret of government is to bo 
found in tho harmony nf public with private interest, and in tlm 
establishment of government on a strictly utilitarian basis. No 
writera luid boforu pointed out so clearly, or so powerfully, the 
essential evil of tbo wliolo existing sjstum of commercial iv- 
straiut, monopoly, prohibition, forced labour, fiscal mismanage- 
ment, oml feudal burdens; and tboir doctrmu that ngrioiilturo is 
thu hoIo real snnrco of national wcultli, led them to bring into a 
special prominence thu many and grievous wrongs of tlm country 
populatieu. The rise of this school immensely increased tlm 
prevailing passion for political speculation, tlm desire for poli- 
tical experiment, the disregard lor traditions and customs, tlm 
deep sense of the intolerable evils uf existing laws atul institu- 
tions. * There is scarcely a young man,’ wrote Grimm, in tlm 
first year of JjuwiHXVT., ‘ who on leaving college does not form a 
project of establishing a now system of philosophy and of govern- 
ment, and scarcely a writer who does not think himself obliged to 
enlighten the human race about its first iulercMtH, and tench t>lm 
]k.' went of tbo earth the bust method of governing their states .' 1 

Aiul wliut was tlm nature of the government at the time 
when these ideas were seething mid spreading through the 
nation ? it was a dos|x>tisin so absolute that Hlnekstone hud a 
few years before classed Franco and Turkey together, as examples 
of the countries In which the personal liberty of the subject was 
most cpniplotoly at tho mercy of tint Crown.® The system of 

1 (Irlinmot lliihinit, fumwi. Lit. August 1774. 

1 illuolcslouu, iv. o. 27, $ 3. 
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arbitrary exile and of arbitrary imprisonment was in fall force. 
Tliere was nothing analogous to the English Habeas Corpus 
Act; no liberty of the prose ; no legalised religious liberty; no 
trial by jnry; no national representation. Tlio Statcs-Goneral 
had not met since 1G14. The people had absolutely no voice in 
making the laws thny obeyed, and, except in a very few provinces, 
with the destruction of the Parliaments the last semblance of 
control on the taxing powers of tho Crown liad been lost. 

It is of conrso truo tlmt in Prance, as in all oilier despotisms, 
there were some unwritten, or even fully recognised, olmtaoles to 
the ninnipoiniico of tho Sovereign. Long-continued usage and 
precedent established lines of government which could not bo 
safely aliuntlonod. There were classes and interests and currents 
of opinion too powerful to bo altogether disregarded, aiul the 
sale of hereditary offices had given a great number of officials in 
all de|itiHii»onlH vested interests and a largo tnoasuro of practical 
iutle))eudnnco. Montesquieu defended this venality of offices as 
a means of CHtablisliing permanent orders in tho State, and us 
distinguishing monarchy from punt desjtotism, under which all 
subjeets may at any niotnont 1)0 placed or displaced by the will 
of the Hnvoreign. 1 The olergy retained a considerable power or 
self-giiveniiuoiil, and large classes of offices wore roservod by 
law to the nobles. Hut the rightful power of the Sovereign as 
recognised by tho heads of the French CJiureh, and of the French 
law, and as asserted by a long succession of French kings, was 
almost without u limit. He claimed to 1st tho solo representative 
of the nation, the solo source of legislative ns of all other jsili- 
tical jsiwor. • All tho property of liis subjects Isilougs to him, anil 
in taking it lm is only taking what is his own.' * Under a strong 
sovereign like Lewis XIV, this unrostminod power was concen- 
trated In the King. Under weak sovnroigns like Lewis XV. 
and Lewis XVI. it jhihsmI chiefly into the hands of tlio King’s 
ministers; of the King's Council, a body appointed by the Crown 
and rovocablo at pleasure; of the intondants and their delegates 
who carried on tho govormuent of the provinces. 

1 JSHprit dm hit, Hr. v. o. til. * This was formally wwortort in a 
Voltulru tins strongly owuiurod thin Oonmiltatlcm of tho Horbonnii umlor 
pnMUgr, which ho attributed to tho lot win XIV. ttao uunli uviilonoc on 
inob (tint Moutooqulim himmlf held this mibjcot, in dornt, Am J/kw/uit* 
a mugliiterial nfllao which tind boon do In Mnlutkm, jip, 3- 0. 
puroluoMd by lib unele. 
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France had at one time posseasud a very large amount of 
local and provincial self-government, hut the institutions around 
which it centred had been one by one either annihilated or re- 
duced to impotence. Each province had formerly boon under the 
direction of a governor who was a great local nobleman ap- 
pointed fur life, and occupying a position somewhat similar to 
that of au.English lord lieutenant. But it had been the policy 
of Richelieu to take the government of the country from ilm aristo- 
cracy, and he did thin vwy effectually by placing all real power 
in tho hands of a new class of functionaries called Intendants, 
who were removable at pleasure, unconnected fur the most part 
with the provinces tlioy ruled and frequently changed from one 
to the other. Lewis XIV. gave them almost unlimited powers, 
including that of life and dcutli. lr« was for them and fur 1 heir 
dclcgai.es to adjust the burden of taxation, to regulate all matters 
relating to tlio militia, the roads, the internal coin moron, t)m 
public works, the administration or justice; and their power was 
hd absolute that Law scarcely exaggerated when lm sehl* that 
the kingdom of Franco was in reality governed by thirty in- 
tniidiuitN. 1 Appeals to tlio Drown against abuses in 1 ho provinces 
wore only illusory, for they were sysimiialictilly referred tu the 
iutoruhmtH themselves. 1 

In tlio Middle AgCH each province had possessed tin* very 
important institution known as t.he Provincial States. With 
Hoirie diversity of fonn, these States consisted of the three orders 
of nobles, clergy, and commons, and they hml the right of voting 
ami distributing the local, and even a part of tlio general taxa- 
tion, and of directing the whole administration of the provinces. 
Hut chiefly muler the influence of Richelieu, them provincial 
States had been totally abolished over three-fourths of Frances 
.Foretime the provinces that were deprived of them retained 
the power of electing some functionaries, and they were there- 
fore culled ‘pays d'ftleatiou,’ but this tioo was soon abolished. 
Three-fourths of Franco waH now (livonti^l rtf all lneal self- 
government and lay at the mercy of iutcndniLtH iippniuli-d by 
the Crown, and of delegates appointed by tint iiifeiidauts. 
Of the eight provinces called the { pays d'etat,* which com- 

1 Sr* a rronarknlila nomolr of provincial n^Hcmlilicin. i/arft, pp. 
Nueker in favour of thu oreutimi of IDS 110. 
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prised the remaining fourth, anti still possessed provincial (States, 
Liinguecloc and Brcst-agne alone retained some real vestiges 
of their old independence. The overwhelming powers conferred 
on the intendaiits ; the severe restrictions imposed on the pro- 
ceedings of the provincial Stales, and the influence the (invnrii- 
mrmt easily acquired over a large proportion of their members, 
were Kiiflicionti lo reduee ilitfcvi b idles to comph*f.»i subservience.' 
Ju the towns the right of clouting municipal functionaries hurl 
been abolished in J(>S)2; inumeipal independenee hail reci ivod 
ils deatli-lilow when Lewis MV. for tilts purpose of raising 
money began (lie hjsteiu of pulling up municipal nllirt-s for sale, 
and iilinriNli till real power in the towns was gradually absorbed 
by the central government and exorcised through inteiidaiils.* 

Tho judicial tribunals wen* etpially tli‘|xuidenl. The King by 
the intervention of the (Sraial (Jouncil claimed the power of re- 
vising amt altering 1 heir decisions in tho interests of the State 
and without any regard to the letter of the law. IntemliuiN 
with the ase.istimee rtf councillors chosen by themselves could 
withdraw trials from the regular tribunals, and condemn men 
to I lie galleys or even to death, and if a functionary had briiken 
tlie law the power of the (frown was almost invariably exerted 
to withdraw him from the jurisdiction of the law courts. 3 

With tho centralisation of government, the division of classes 
steadily increased, in Hnglaud the* mixture of classes, and the 
presence in the country districts of a great number of families 
of the gentleman cIiish, may lie largely ascribed to Ihroo very 
dissimilar influences, the unpaid magistracy, field M| torts, mid an 
established Hhurcdt. The gratuitous administration of uimnty 
government. provides the country gentleman with an important 
sphere! of duties and dignities; the national passion for field 
sportfl forms a imflieient mmitcr|H»iH0 to the pleasures of the 
town; the established (Jlmreli scatters over tlie country districts, 
and omocntmtcH in the small cathedral towns, a mult.it.ude of 
families who represent i 1 the most graceful, useful, and intolli- 

1 On tho Provincial Unvormmmt i flwhwn, il. 1 03-1 32. 
of Krane.it, mn nviir^n*, Art A m m* ■ Ku<» tho vory full exnmlrmf Imi of 

blfai J*rortnaitttr» atm* /mi* -V Vf* the Biota of Mmileifatl Unvcrtimcnt 
o. 1.; Tonriuiivlllr, Anrb» ttfyimt*, pi*, in TneqiuwUle, i/Aurlra lh*jttnv % iir*. 
313 327 ! Uiirel, Ua MrnftUt* Hfi h <13 7ft 
fttwlitfbn, p]n 1(13 120; unit an ml* > iltltl. pp. 77-83. 
uiimblu ohiiplur in Louifrih*, An* 
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genii form the life of the less opulent country gentleman. Jlut 
in Franco the conditions were wholly different. A celibate 
priesthood drawn chiofly from the humbler classes lias never liail 
tliis social influence. Tlio passion for field sports lias alwnjs 
been less strong and less diffused than in ISnglund, though 
the game laws wore in somo respects much more oppressive . 1 * * * * * * 
The French country gentlemen hud thcmsolvos no magisterial 
powers or duties, though they possessed, and often grossly abused, 
a right of appointing pelly judges to try petty coses in their 
several districts . 9 With increasing centralisation and the exces- 
sive multiplication of Government employments, tlieir sphere of 
inlluenco had grown very narrow, and Arthur Young noticed 
that gratuitous public service, which was so common in Kngland, 
was utterly foreign to French ideas . 8 Tt had been one of the 
objects of the French kings, and especially of Lewis X IV., to 
draw all the leading members of the class to Paris, and to att ach 
them In the fJourt j and before the Revolution broke nut, great 
districts had been completely denuded of country gentry. 
Kcaroely any but the poorer nobles lived in the country, and if 
members of the richer class wore found there, it wiih almost ex- 
clusively in order hi economise .* 1 Voltaire explained tin* general 
failure of French pools to describe rural scenes by the great dis- 
favour with which country life was regarded by the educated 
clauses in France/ And beside* this, the crushing luxation 
which fell upon laud that was not privileged, and the heavy 
and degrading duty called the franc lief which was exachid from 
every uieiiibev of the middle class who purchased privileged or 
soiguburial lands, drove those who had made fortunes in iiulus- 


1 A ulrfking nrpomit of tho inhjui- 
Uph of Preurli game laws will 1 m> 

found in Arthur Young. Maker- 

t.on, iv. 417,418. Thom with <1Ih- 
trlcstw willed * ejtpil^anoricB* extending 
over 400 hiagurn of country, which 
wero granted for skirling purpowH to 
prinooH of the blood, in which gnmo 

won not only ptuHorvod to tlio moat 

extravagant oxtont, but many of tlio 
mart ordinary proocHMM of agmult uro 

worn prohibited luit thoy should In* 

iorfero with tt. 

* A vary full Watery of tlio 4 Juh« 

tlccw UoigneurUliM* will be found In 


Ltmrfnfe, %/iiv/i/, li. fltt K7. 
ItefiunmrchidH him given mi aiiiii.siiig 
factum of UiinocourlH ill Uni Murittyr 
dt PlffurtK 

* Young’s Trawl* hi A'w/wr. l*in- 
korlon, iv. 1 00. 

4 Tim fnlluenoe of thou* elrcmn* 
ataneoH on Um jiiiMtinii i* f Mm nuhles 
1 m axcellinitly traced hy Nicker In'hiH 
work on tlio llovt/lut ion, sA'i/mur, lx. 
118 - 111 . 

* IHtmtrt tie r hr /dim riant 
PAcnrirmfr, ittm ret do Volt ain't 
xlii. « # 7, 
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trial life from tlie lanrl market unless they had previously pur- 
chased titles of nobility . 1 

Among tlie peasants, however, the desire for land was very 
strong Their savings were generally invested in it. Land na- 
turally sold best in small quantities, and tlie hindlordH were in 
general very willing to sell, ftlany of them had ceased to take 
any interest in their estates and hud been ruined by the extruva- 
ganco of Paris and of the Court-, and many others were glad to ge* 
rid of large tracts of unproductive laud which peasants were ready 
in purchase and cultivate, or had found profitable openings for 
their capital in the purchase of (Sovemmnnb employ mi aits and 
in the rapidly expanding sphere of industrial life. If the pea- 
sants were unable to raise the whole of the purchase money, it 
was usually commuted into a perpetual fixed rent. Under 
these various influences poHsihly a fourth part, certainly not 
less than a lifl.li part, of the soil of France had passed Indore the 
Itevolution into the possession of peasant proprietors . 2 

In this fact them was laid the foundation of » great ]mrt of 
the future conservatism of France, but its immediate effects were 
ns far as possible from conservat.ive. The small proprietor, who 
had usually purchased with money borrowed on hard U k miH 9 scmiii 
found himself struggling with difficulty and want, and exposed 
to various exactions from which as a tenant he lutd lieon 
exempt. The tithes were less severe than in Knglaisl , 9 but fall- 
ing on a mueh poorer, population they were bitterly resented, 
and they strengthened tlm imti-eeclesiasl ir&l spirit in the 

1 fh'ui'rr* <t> AW6rY H lx. DO, 01. prto Ignlcis, uno jKwtfrWn pur la 

* Cnmiuirn Tnomieville, pp, fiB 5S; mimnnn el Icm cnnmiiiticH, uno f*ur lu 
('Wrest, ltd Chut? PA acini Utpime, eli*rg/** uue f«r la hoIiIomic, unit iwr lo 
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country districts, while hatred of the many feudal privileges of 
the nobles became one of the strongest feelings of tho French 
mind. These privileges were of many kinds, end they had many 
different origins. One class were essentially of tho nature of 
property — rights or dues or tributes which had beon reserved 
when the land was conceded to the peasant, and which were the 
conditions, and, in purt at least, the price of the purchase. 
Another large doss wore derived from tho period when the 
nobles discharged mauy of the duties of sovereignty, and con- 
ducted in person tho administration of the provinces, and they 
continued to be exact od when tho services for wliidi they hud 
originally been imposed were no lunger rendered ; while others 
lignin were relics of iinciont serfdom. The.ro wore, tixed annual 
jiaymontH of the nature of ground rents. There were tributes 
in kind, of wine and corn and chickens. There were duties to a 
feudal lord when n farm changed hands; duties or tolls on 
markets, fairs, auctions, bridges, ferries, high mads, weights 
and measures. There were rights to the properly of those wlm 
were comlenini'd to death; to tho pro|s*rty of those who died 
without ou heir; to tho property of foreigners who died mi 
the domain of the lord. Them wore exclusive rights of hunt- 
ing, shooting, keeping pigeons and rabbit warrens, ami there 
were many quaint, antiquated, and sometimes degrading rights 
of hoiiuige of a purely honorary description. The monopoly 
which the feudal lord possessed of the right of building mills, 
baking-ovens, and wimqwiwses, and the obligation imposed ou 
the peasant of giving umiunlly a certain number of cloys’ labour 
gratuitously to his feudal lord, worn among tho most oppressive 
|HU'tions of the system, in Home provinces tho lord lmd the 
right of selling his wino for thirty nr forty days liefum that of 
the pennant could 1st brought into the market. 

Tho feudal burdens varied greatly in their amount; und in 
Home districts, especially Ijinguedoe, Daupliiue, and the hyon- 
luiis, much land was 1 allodial’ or exempt. 1 But over by fur 
tho greater part of France tho feudal system was in full force. 
It was loss severe than in (formally anil some other countries 
where serfdom was still general, mid it lmd been slightly alle- 
viated In the cniirss of the century. The number of* the days of 

1 tteu LomGulo, Ut Afirabrttu, 11. !itl- 'JO. 
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fumed labour had been by custom reduced; many ancient tolls 
liad boon abolished, and it was the spirit of the law courts to 
construe strictly the right to feudal services, and to recognise 
only those which were distinctly authorised by title deeds, and 
which were therefore usually due to an ancient contract. But 
when all this is admitted, it remains true that the small pro- 
prietor as well os the pesisant found himself involved in a per- 
fect maze of intricate, \ exatious, oppressive, and often ruinous 
obligations for which ho seemed to receive no corresponding 
advantage. While Rome purls of the system were plainly un-# 
just, being payments for services llmt were no longer rendered, 
other dues were strictly of the nature of property, being elements 
of a regular sale. Even the most legit. i mule, however, were now 
resented, and the resentment became the stronger because tlwwe 
In whom they were paid lived chiefly in the towns and hud lo.it 
the power and the popularity lKit.li of landlords and ndmiiiisl ru- 
lers. With frecpient sales of land the feudal rights hud con- 
stantly changed hands. They often passed into the luuids of 
men who had no other connection with the soil. A great, part 
were in the possession of the ( 'hurch. Another, and perhaps 
still larger, part lmd been micpiire.fi by the middle classes. 1 Tim 
incessant. sulsli vision of small farms had at the same time broken 
many feudal (lues inl.o minute fractions, greatly increased the 
cost of their collecitioii, and given rise to a vast amount of com- 
plication and obscurity, and as a uonsevpisnce to much expensive 
and irritating litigation. 91 

D’Argeiisnii as early as 1751 had very wisely recommended 
their compulsory purchase, and such a measure was actually 
carried nut with grant success in Piedmont twenty years later 
by Oluirles Emmanuel III. In France, however, these right* 
warn preserved with little change till the Revolution, and they 
gave that movement some of its worst and most distinctive 
charaotaristics. Famine, avarice, and revolutionary iucitcmenfs 

,* Denial, ta Rhniutim AVwwfrdw Halim* wntmparain, Hen, trio, an 
et la fiMttlUfi, p. 90. exwllont loot urc by Kir II. Malm* in 

1 There 1* a largvi literature on hi* Marly La m and duntm. Tim 
the of feudal rlpli!*. 1 have nhinT earlier aui lioril ie* mi the Hiibjoet 

chiefly mail*' iwe of tin* wmh* of mn Hnneorr, />* IturaarMrut* tb* 
Umiinl, Tnoiiueville, Taira*, ClierchL, limit* him! t lm lejioil |»r«- 
ijiimftiie mid fliirul, Arthur YftunpV sonled to the ( Vui-I li netil Asi'ialdy 
Tttttr, tuel Janet’* Origin#* du by ItcUf dc Murllu at Omuiy. 
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conspired in producing a great revolt against feudal righR 
All classes were thrown into the same category, and it became 
the main object of the peasantry to annihilate all without com- 
pensation. Henco the atrocious Jacquerie which funned one of 
the most hideous scenes of the first act of the Revolution ; tlm 
burning of castles in order to destroy the muniment rooms ami 
the titlo deeds they contained; the frequent murder of tho feudal 
lords. The Goins tituont Assembly attempted to abolish feudal 
obligations by a discriminating anil statesmanlike measure pur- 
• chasing that ]>ortion of them which was clearly of tho nature of 
property, but it was unable to induce tho excited peasantry to 
accept the decree, and at lust in 1 793 the Convention crowned 
the work of revolution by sweeping away without compensation 
tho whole feudal system, including many money dues which had 
been purchased, and as it was believed secured, by tho most 
legitimate contract s. 

■While tho feudal system turned t.lio peasantry against tlm 
nobles, other causes not. less powerful were limiting them against 
tin 1 Government. .If them lmd been at this timo a rually strong, 
intelligent, ami reforming despotism, it would have eertniuly 
represented a largo portion of public opinion. Kiirh a Govern- 
ment, provided it iH not under clerical iiilluoiico, 1ms ahvnjs been 
popular in France*, anil it would have found a wide sphere Ibr 
its oxurtionR. It might have employed tlm strength of tin* H\e- 
cutivo in placing tho taxation of tho country on a broad and 
equitable basis ; sweeping away a crowd of invidious class privi- 
leges, obsolete and barbarous laws, enmmnroial ami industrial 
restraints; giving a very ignorant population hoiuo measure of 
lecliuical and agricultural education, and stimulating by the many 
means in its power material prosperity. If it lmd mailo Franco 
respected abroad ainIproK|M*muH at home, if it had given her a 
Hound and equal administrative system as well as religious and 
intellectual liberty, it would have fulfilled tho desire both of 
Voltaire and the ReuimmwtH, and it would have found so much 
public support that it might probably have defied all the effort# 
of the revolutionary school of itnuHscau. 

A Government of this kind, however, is easily conceived but 
rarely realised, and tlm despotism of France was weak and imbe- 
cile, and corroded with unrighteous privilege. Tin* taxation of 
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tint country liarl grown to a colossal hoiglit through the worn of 
Lewis XIV., uurl subsequent mismanagement liml greatly nggra « 
rated the burden. Thors arc few subjects of nupiirj’ mom 
difficult than a comparison of the financial couth! ion of Franco 
before and after the .Revolution. The great. change in f Ilo value 
of money throughout Kuropu ; the special increase m tint national 
wealth of Franco ; the coinplot n alt oration of tlio whole s\ kI em rtf 
taxation; tlio extreme complexity, oljncurity, ami confusion in 
which tlio finances of iniciont Franco were* involved; the lialiit 
of deferring accounts till several j ears a Her they luul liecomo 
duo, and the frequent fulHii representations which were given 
upon authority, create ninny pitfalls lor the liLlonon. Mueli 
reHonrcii hiiH, however, been devoted to the subject., and in the 
o])inimi of one of the best judges, the annual imposis home hy 
the Frenrlt people at the outbreak of the Revolution, including 
tlio titluiH and local <1uch and taxes, may he estimated at eight 
hundred anil eighty millions nflivmt, while the whole wealth of 
the country wuh loss than ono-third of what. it. bernum eighty 
jours later. According to tliiH estimate the taxation of Franco 
in I7H9 bore a higher proportion to its wealth, than under any 
of the (iovernnients up to the full of Nucleon III. with the 
single exception of the Reign of Terror. 1 

Under any oirruniHtaucos such taxation would have been 
burdensome, Imt. it was rendered intolerable hy itH enormous, its 
HciuidiilouH injustice. The whole unhlc class and the whole body 
of the clergy were exempted from the greater part of it. From 
the ‘ taille ’ or ]a a rsonal tux, which was tlie heaviest tax in Fmnro 
ami which luul increased tenfold in two cenl, cries, t.hey were in 
nearly all cases alwolutely free ; and although they did pay tlio 
capitation tux and the tax called the ‘ vingtiAmo,’ they jsiid it 
on a separate and u lower scale. The number of the so-called 
* privileged ’ iudiviiluiils is said to have been not less than 
270,000, and it was continually increasing by the Hide of offices 
which carried with them Urn privilege of nobility. Neeker 
immtiouod that iu IiIh time them were no hwa than <1>,I)(II) of 
tlieso offices. Yet oven this does not hy any means memiurc the 
whole amount of tlio exemptions. There were many tltoumiulH 
of petty offices which did not confer Uio rights of nobility, bub 
1 Bytsil, JIM, de to HMuthn, 1, 34, 3H, 30, 
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which freed those who held them from the 1 * taillo ’ and reduc'd 
some of their other taxes to small dimensions. 1 There were 
whole towns which hod secured for themsolves considerable ex- 
emptions^ and nearly all over France the full weight of the taxa- 
tion fell mainly upon the small peasantry, upon the classes of the 
community who were the most poor and the most helpless. At a 
time when the passion for equality was at its height this astound- 
ing inequality of the poor crushed by taxation in order that Urn 
rich might ho relieved, was continually before the eyes of the 
people. There was probably not a parish, not a village, in the 
conutiy districts in which it was not illustrated by examples. 
An historian who has examined with great care the details of 
French, taxation has estimated that over a great part of France 
1 lie class which was i tail! able/ and which consisted chiefly of 
the fanners of the country, paid on an average out of every I W) 
francs of their nett revenue no loss than 53 francs in direct 
taxation, 14 francs 28 centimes in titlms, and 14 francs 28 
centimes in feudal dues, leaving loss than a fill.li part for the 
support of themselves and their families. 3 

Jt has been estimated by tint same historian that, the pro- 
portion of luxation to revenue, borne in several provinces by 
those who were Haillubln/ was about five times as great ;ts uli 
present, 4 and its enormity was mainly due to the exemptions 
enjoyed by almost all tho wealthier members of the community. 
For tho poor there wore no such exemptions. The capital inn 
lux, especially, pursued the humblest, and the most helpless, flint 
workman who gained but fivepenen a day for his labour, hoiiim- 
tiniOH paid eight, nine, or ton livres of capitation, and the tax 
was paid even by those wretched beings who hovered round flat 
gutters of the great towns in search of rags or broken bottles, 
or pieces of iron, or wIld sold old hats and clothes through tint 
HtlWtH. 1 

fllio system of taxation was as arbitrary as it was unjust. Aim 
King’s Council decided the amount which euoh province should 
pay, and hud cron tho right of increasing the ‘hullo* by a 

1 Talnc^wtfrti lifot mr, m 47-1- 4 flittl. p. 4G1. 

481 f Tooquovillr, pp. i:tS, I till. 1 Hurl. pp. 4 HI 4R3. Full detail* 

1 Hno Mu! exumplch In Taine, pp, about tlicH> anomalies will In* found 
478.470, jii the irrcaL vnttkn of Tuiuo icwl 

* Ibid, pp. 408-401, m, 01% 'i'liacpimllu* 
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simple c arrfit,’ until Nccker in I7tf0 induced the King to con- 
sent that this should in future only be done by a regular law 
registered by Parliament. 1 * In tin* ‘pays d election* the inten- 
iLunts and their subordinates exercised an almost absolute power 
m assigning to each district and individual their proportion of 
the burden. Knnrnimis abuses naturally grew up; despotic 
power was encountered by concealment and falsehood, blit 
nn the whole those who possessed wealth and inlluence were 
usually favoured. A Liny branches of the revenue were fanned 
diit, anil tho ‘lennieis* were not less extortionate and oppres- 
sive t han the Irish tithe proctors, to whom they boro a marked 
reN'i alliance. 

The exemption of the nobles from taxation originated at a 
time when they wen* a small body, and its justification was the 
grid nitons military service they were then hound to render. lint 
all er the institution of standing armies this reason no longer 
existed, while tho amount of Ihe taxes was vastly increased. 
Montesquieu desrrilied tlm gigantic armies of his day us ‘a new 
malady,’ which had spread over Kurnpc and which was threaten- 
ing its chief countries with absolute ruin. 11 It* win impossible 
that the whole burden of supporting them should rest j»er- 
n lit uc*iit ly on the poor, and some feeble efforts were accordingly 
made to diffuse it. The taxation of the privileged classes begun 
after the I’cur.o of Itvswiek with the capitation tax and the 
‘tenths,’ and from this time French limn ice ministers steadily 
endeavoured to milignle the inequality. 3 It gradually Urania 
a st ‘till'd maxim among them, that every increase of taxation 
should bo met by augmenting tho 4 twentieth,’ which applied In 
the property of all classic, rather than the Haille,’ from which 
tlm privileged classes were exempt, and a serious effort was 
made to amend tlm shamefully low valuation u|k>ii which the 
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privileged classes paid the former tax. Something was done in 
this direction, though slowly and impel fcctly, hut the further 
prosecution of the scheme appears to have lit* Bn abandoned in 
1782 through the opposition of thB Parliaments. 1 * In the 
moan time the inequality of taxation was becoming continually 
more intolerable through the doublo process of an increasing 
aggregate burden and of an inct easing number of exemptions. 
The character, numbers, and position of the French aristocracy 
had wholly changed, since Richelieu and Lewis XL V. had drawn 
the more important and opulent members from the management 
of their estates to the dissipations of Paris, and since Kazarin 
had begun the system of annexing hereditary titles to the 
magistracy, anil to a crowd of other ollices purchased from the 
King.* Jt had become so easy to buy nobility with money, that 
Turgot scarcely exaggerated when 1m wrote that 8 the class of 
the nobles comprised the whole class of 1.1m rich/ 3 * * * * and it was 
this class which was refusing to bear its reasonable proportion 
of the burdens of Urn Htato. 

Tim injustice was glaring and intolerable, but it was not pecu- 
liar to France. It may bo found during tlm eighteenth century in 
almost every leading country on tlm Uoutincnt,* and it is one of 
the points in which tlm contrast between Hnglish and continental 
(iovernments is most remarkable. Tluiproibmiiintinginlluimcic of 
a landed aristocracy in England may indeed be plainly sunn in laws 
which artificially foster the agglomeration of laud. It may bo seen 
in the severity of the game laws. It has been mum by some 
writers in the continued lowness of thnland tax, but such wrilcrs 
forget the number and magnitude) of tbe special burdens on land, 
and the immoiiHO change which has taken place in the relative 


1 Hrcithn history of tlifs imnsno 
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importance of real ancl personal property sinee tlui Ttcvnluliim, 
and tliey forget also llio remarkable liict. Hint tlm so-culled land 
tax was originally imposed, not solely on land, but also on pur- 
anuul properly, audlhatit ispiwnud property unrlnot land wbicli 
Jua ain n.n been exempted. 1 Isinrl wan, however, exempted from 
tho succession duties which I 'ill's Acts of 17S1) and 17015 
imposed on personal property, and llio law of distress gives 
landlords a prefereiilial claim as creditors in tlm cusii of tlui 
insolvency of their temmls. lint in general tho richer classic 
in Kuglaiid have never claimed any exempliou from taxation, 
while they have readily accepted many special burdens, and when 
they seeuivd for. Uieinselves a virtual luminpoly of plaees of 
dignity and power tluiir usual method wilh to liiako those olliees 
imI her alisolately gratuitous or exceedingly underpaid. Ah 
T ocipieville has truly Huid : ‘ Pur centuries the only incipmliticH 
of taxation in Knglimd were those which had been Hiiccessiveiy 
ini rod need in favour of tho necessitous classes. . . . Jn 1.1m 
eight , couth century it wiw tlm poor who enjoyed exomptioiiH 
from loxnUcm in Kuglaml, in France it was tho rush. In tho 
ono ease tho aristoeracy had taken upon its own Hhouhlern tho 
heaviest public ehargoH in order to Us allowed In govern. In 
tho other cash it retained to tho cud an immunity from taxation, 
in order to console Itwlf for tho lews of government.’ * Jt, is trim 
that tin* position of t.ho Kiiglisli working classes in relation to 
taxation was not ijuitn ho favouruhlo in llio eighteenth century 
us at present, when all tho articles of lirst necessity and all llio 
raw matorialH of industry nro untuxed, hut still thoy had no 
Mpcrittl burdens, and thoy had mimy special exemptions. Arthur 
Young relates t ho enthusiasm and tho astonishment with which 
a French mob during tho Revolution rocoivcd a short Hjicech 
whieli ho made them, on tho difference between taxation in 
Knglawl ami Franco. ‘ Wo liavo many taxon/ Haul tho Knglish 
traveller, ‘ in Kngland which you know nothing of in Franco, 
hut the tiers fitut, the poor, do not pay them. Thoy are laid 
the rich. Kvory window in a man 1 * house payH, but if ho lias 
no more than six windows ho pays nothing. A seigneur with 

1 -1 William am l Mary, nap. 1. jimwiimiI pretporty w«h aUimloni'fl in 
Hi'r* Mr. Urodrmk'H tinglhh tontitt/ul lHH’t 
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a great estate pays the vingtiSmes and taillos, hat the little pro- 
prietor of a garden pays nothing. Tho rich pay for tlioir horses, 
their carriages, their servants, and evon for liberty to kill their 
own partridges ; hat the poor former pays nothing of all this, 
and what is more we have in England a tax paid by the rich 
for the relief of the poor.’ 1 

To complete thB picture of the evils of French administration, 
we have to remember tho ennrmona multiplication of pensions, 
Hinecures, and absurdly overpaid oilier , r reserved exclusively 
for the privileged classes, and the enormous multiplication of 
judicial and othor oilicus habitually put up lbr sale. The sale 
of offices extended to the army, the navy, the ordnance, and 
oven the ecclesiastical employments about the household.* Tim 
burden of the militia loll wholly on tlm peasantry; and us 
married men wore exempted, it was ouo cause of tlm common- 
ness of improvident marriages among them, which contrasts so 
remarkably with tho rareness of such marriages in our day. 3 
Unpaid labour was exacted twice a year for making and re- 
pairing tlm mails. Tho sale of salt was a si riot monopoly of 
the Government, and its price, making full allowance for 1.1m 
alteration in tlm value of money, was eight times as high as in 
the present day. 4 Bread wus made artificially (lour by tlm 
restrictions on the internal commerce of corn; similar re- 
strictions were imposed on the internal commerce of wine and 
brandy, and tho system of jurandos placed evory trade on the 
basis of monopoly, and forbade the workmen to migrate in 
search of more profitable markets for thnir industry. I'IiuIIphh 
kills and restrictions and ancient privileges interlaced and 
impeded industry at ovory turn, and between ignorance ami 
poverty anil oppression, agriculture, over a groat part of Franco, 
was little more advanced than In the Middle Ages. Arthur 
Young calculated that, an acre of land produced in Unglued on 
an average from twenty-four to twenty-five bnshels of gmin, 
but in France only eighteen, atul that while the produce of 
arable land in the ouo country might bo estimated at 30s,, in 
the other it was only o5a. & 

» Pinkerton, lv. 200. 1 Pinkerton, lv. 41 6. 
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In thin manner France, in spite of its extraordinary .advan- 
tages in soil and climate, its admirable geographical position, 
and the great energy and skill of its mannf.Msrnruro, continued to 
be a poor country, and wliilo its towns rankl’d among the most 
brilliant in Europe, every bad sea-on reduced a great, pari, of its 
country population to ab-oluto famine. Vuubnn and St. Simon 
have drawn in inipcriHlitiblo hues (.lie picture of their misery 
under Lewis XIV., and Ihe const anti and formidable bread riots 
during tho whole of tho eighteenth eeutnry, show liow per- 
sistently that misery eonlinned. Jn 1 73L) and J 740 the distress 
was such, that D'Argcnrnu expressed liis belief that in those 
years more Frenchmen died of misery limn in all the wars of 
Lewis XIV. 1 Jn 1700 and 1751 tho same scenes were repro- 
duced. Whole villages were desert, ed. At. least 20,000 work- 
men lied across tlu* frontier. In some districts field labour 
could hardly bn accomplished, for the few remaining peasants 
worn so nxlicnmifcd by liuugnr that they could scarcely hold the 
spade or direct, tlm plough, and gaunt, famiue-sl rickcn crowds, 
shouting for bread, bosiegod the town hulls and followed tho 
Dauphin as he drove to Not re- Dante . 4 hi one month in 1753, 
and in one quarter of Paris, no less than 800 perrons died 
of misery. 3 J 770 and 1773 were both years of famine, 4 and 
although the commercial wealth of France increased rapidly 
during the early years ef Ijewis XVJ. it led the condition of 
tho peasantry little changed. 

The provinces, it is true, differed greatly in taxation, feudal 
hardens, soil, cultivation, and general well-being. Turgot de- 
scribed Normandy, Flanders, Picardy, and the districts around 
Paris arul Orleans as flourishing, hut he added that at least fnttr- 
sevenths of Franco was cultivated ly tenants who wore absolute 
paupers, who held their land for tlio most, part ly the metayer 
tenure, and who were very generally reduced to the most abjort 
misery through the burden of the ‘tattle 1 and tho oppression of 
tho middleman.* The detailed investigation of Arthur Young, 

full examinations of ttm condition of quain, pp. 108-108, and In Tctinc, pp. 
tli [i French piwsnnUy will tsi found 481-488. 

in II i« works of lavoixtui anrl of ' ilocijnuln, pp, 144, 118; ThI no, 
lialienn, and In tho first nhniitor of pp. 4U8-4II8, 

Kybnl's //ml. da la Ithnhudm. * Ibmjuatn, p. 1M. 
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about twenty years later, amply corrnl lornles the picture. Whilo 
be found a few provinces fairly prosperous, lie csLnuut cd ( lint there 
wero in France not less than 40,000,000 oems that were abso- 
lutely or nearly waste, Hint country lulium' was paid sevanty- 
six per cent, less than in England, that the metayers who funned 
tbe great mass of the French tenantry wore sunk in a poverty to 
wliieh there was no parallel in England, and which nos certainly 
nut exceeded in Ireland, and that their extreme poverty was 
mainly to be ascribed to tbe arbitrary and excessive 1 tail In,’ 
and to tbe manifold oppressions of tlio feudal system. ‘ "What a 
miracle,’ lie wrote, ‘ that all Ibis splendour and wealth of the cities 
oi“ France should bo so uuemmerted with the country. Them 
ore no gontle transitions from ensn to comfort, from comfort to 
wealth. Yon pnss at onco from beggary to profusion, from 
misery in mud cabins to . . . spectacles at HOI) livrcs a night; 
tho country deserted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him in ' 
some wnstdied hole to stive that money which is law, .lied with 
profusion in tint luxuries of a capital.’ 1 As in tint I toman 
Empire in tint period of its decadence, great districts fell wholly 
out of cultivation, on account, of the overwhelming weight of the 
burdens on agriculture. 

I have now enumerated tho chief into! li'Ct uni, social, poli- 
tical, and moral influences that pre^iuml tho great catastrophe 
of tho Uevulutiion. Tlio onumomtioti, however imperfect., will 
throw soiiio light on Uio contrasts lictwoon the conditions of 
England and Franco ; tho alleged danger of French principles 
spreading to England, and tlio causes which made the Revolution 
in Franco much more than a merely national or mnivly political 
event. It is umincossary, however, for my present purpose, to 
ox amino witli tho sumo detail the fifteen memorable years bo- 
twoon tho omission of I jew is XVI. and tlm final catastrophe; 
when, under a virtuous and moat well-meaning, lint lceblo, slug- 
gish, and vacillating King, tho exporimont of reform was tried 
and foiled. Contrary to tho wishes of Voltaire, but amid grunt 
popular rsjoioing, tlio Parliaments and other law courts witieh 
had been abolished under Lewis XV. were restored, and in the 

ton* to fffnS ralUi it Umtnui* 1 1’lnkurtnn.Iv, lflH. Hrc, too, Tain* 

(1766) ; (Km mill Vurgat, turn. tv. Anritn llfgmt, pp. 4X11 106. 
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person of Turgot tlie best and greatest of the Economists 
assumed the reins of power. Thoroughly imbued with the most 
enlightened economical teaching of Lis time, thoroughly ac- 
quainted, through his thirteen years’ experience us intend ant of 
IjimnnHiTij with the conditions, wants, and misery of the French 
people, this great minister attempted reforms which would hare 
remedied, or at loast alluviated, nearly all the moro important 
abuses that linvo been described. Hu was supported warmly, and 
on the whole loyally, by the King, and in Maloshorbes ho fonnd a 
colleague who was ns puro-uiimled tmil conscientious as himself. 

The Ministry of Turgot lasted little more than twenty 
months , 1 and during a considerable port of it bo was confined to 
his renin by the gout, but it formed one of tho most memorable 
] logos in the century. No minister ever showed a more un- 
tiring energy, a morn single-minded <Wiro for ‘public good, a 
moro thorough knowledge, both of exist ing abuses and of the 
remedies by which they might bu cured ; but ho was wholly 
wanting 111 tlio art of managing and conciliating men, and in 
tbo art of measuring his reforms by tbc stain of public opinion. 
A listen*, absolute, and rigid in his diameter and in his uuuniftrH, 
ho was too much governed by general maxims and by considoiu- 
tiniis of alistruct utility, mill his conviction of tho prccarirmsuess 
of his power, mid of tho probable shortness of his lii'u, gave a 
feverish energy to .liis policy, mid led him to attempt far mono 
than ho could possibly liuvo aocoinplislieil. The enumeration of 
tho reforms which ho effected, attorn] ited, or proposed makes one 
of thu most wonderful pictures of ]H)litical activity in history. 
They comprised tho suppression of the or indies and of tlie ju- 
randes, a complete remljustmcnt of the taxation of Franco, the 
establishment of a most chdioratc system of local self-govern- 
ment in tho form of assemblies which wore to be elected in ovory 
province, tho removal of all, or nearly all, tho l»rriers on inter- 
nal commerce, a commutation of the feudal dues, the reorgani- 
sation of the courts of justice, tho concession of full religious 
liberty to tho Protestants, a general system of nationul secular 
educatiuu. Something was accomplished, but tho most impor- 
tant designs wore defeated, and all the dosses whose interests 

1 TIiIh mm as CVmtnillor-fJoiU'nil. Ho liwl berm, tor about a month Uiforo, 
Miuiuter fur tho Navy. 
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and privileges were menaced soon conspired against him. The 
reconstituted Parliaments, fully verifying the prediction ol 
Voltaire, and forgetting their old quorrols with the clergy, muilu 
themselves the most formidable defenders of the old privileges 
The Parliament of Paris burnt the work in which llimcerf, at 
the instigation of Turgot, puintod out the evils of tho feudal 
system; and it protested vehemently against the abolition of 
the corvies and juroudes, and against the equalisation of the 
taxes. The clergy rose in indignation against thu proposed 
measures of tolerution, and they looked with horror on a 
minister who was in open sympathy wilh the philosophers. 
The merchants were enraged at the abolition of tlio jumudos, 
and countless particular mtoreuts were alarmed and irritated 
by the measures of equalisation and economy. Courtiers uiu! 
magistrates, tho clergy and tho merchants, were soon leagued 
against the minister; and although Voltaire defended him with 
admirable force, ho could not lam tlio stream, liven among 
the poor, whom he so dimply loved, Turgot waH not wholly 
popular. Ono of his best moasuros was tlio removal of the 
restraints upon the internal commerce of corn ; hut a Imd year 
happened to follow, and in thu fierce broad riois that ensued, tho 
cry was raised that Turgot wus starving tlie people. 

Though one of the greatest of reformers, he lirnl no wish io 
strengthen the popular elomnnt in the French Government. ile 
entirely rejected the advico of JMaleshorbos, who desired the con- 
vocation of the States-Goneral. The work of Boneerf, which 
he inspired, maintained that it was in Gib power of thu Kovoreign 
by his royal authority to abolish tlio feudal system. Tho bread 
riots were suppressed under Turgot quite as energetically and 
quite as sovendy os under furmor administrations, and his 
attitude towards tlio 1’arliainonts was ono of uncompromising 
hostility, lie hud never approved of their revival; he saw 
plainly that their doctrine (lint no tax was obligatory which 
they had not freely registered, was tlie most formidable obstacle 
to his design of putting an end to the exemptions of the privi- 
leged orders from taxation; and his two greatest nicasuros —the 
abolition of the corv6us and tho abolition of tlio jurundes— wore 
forced through a hostile and protesting J'arliniiuuit by beds of 
justice, and with tho strongest possible asst*rtion uf the omtii- 
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poience of the rojal power. The whole legislative power of the 
nation, he emphatically dcclnml, was rightly concentrated in the 
Sovereign ; and although ho flesin*d to confer upon local bodies 
largo powers of arlnnnisl ral ion mid of advice, he wa.s inflexibly 
opposed to any restrir dimi or pnrlif inn of the uiitliurily of the 
King. 1 But the party at Court winch was opposed to him, and 
the party of the privileged orders, <biil ( \ increased; and the 
Queen, who disliked his manner* ami still more his economies, 
used her influence in favour of 1.1m opjwsitinn. Tim King 
wished to support him, but he had little confidence in his own 
judgment, and found that, nearly all with whom he name in con- 
tact were hostile to llm minister, lie wus himself* disturbed by 
Turgot’s religions views, disappointed at. tho number of animosi- 
ties that lm aroused, alarmed at the* effect of his policy in pro- 
ducing riots of peasants against their feudal lords, and of work- 
men against their masters. Matirejms, who from tlm beginning 
of tlm reign had a great, influence «u*r the King’s judgment, 
was hostile Ui Turgot. The Quinn, indignant at. Turgot's 
removing nnn of her faumrites, gn\e the lust blow. Miihudicrlies 
lmd already resigned in disgust; mid in May 1770, Turgot was 
dismissed and disgraced. * I shall never,’ wrote Vollnim, * con- 
sole mysel ffor having seem rise ami perish the golden age, which 
theso two ministers were preparing Ibr us.' 

The dismissal of Turgot was s)M*eiliIv Ibl lowed by the restora- 
tion of the corvecs and juraudes, amid many man! testations of 
popular indignation. The influence of Maurcpus ou the mind 
of tlm King was strengthened, but the vision of inimmerablo 
great reforms uiiov|«*cteclly presentt*!, mid then suddenly with- 
drawn, stimulatisl the restless ami innovuting spirit which had 
hewn steadily growing in Franco, while among the privileged 
classes a fueling of insecurity began 1o spread. Madame do 
Ktaiil happily diworiberl or defined t.ho philosophical spirit of thn 
time, as a growing habit of measuring all things by reason and 

1 Him Snrcl, fJflurppr rt la //Mi- fio maintainor] that the Americium 
Ivtion pn. StOfi, 212. It. is ahmiltl Imvconlleelcd all authority into 

ohunvterlHtte of Turaot’s lovn of cue mitre hiHlciul of dividing it be- 
st Ring tfOvcmmrnt'Umt hoiillfivelhcr twain a. pioMdotik am] two flriii- 0 H 
ulijcctcri to thn jirovlidomi in thu of fSouarewi with i loti awl uiel limited 
C5onsl.it ii tion of the Hulled State* fur powers. It wiih thc-ocritioiMiih which 
rcstrlotliifr, <|»uill tying, am I bulittmlng diloflyproduee I .lolm Arinins* remark- 
the (lemooratio element. Having able Itrfrnrr nfthu fW at tint itm v/tha 
adopted tiiii pi inelple of demoemey, Vnltrd Sfai -«. 
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not by habit, and institutions which had long been acquiesced 
in without a murmur, were now submitted to a jealous scrutiny. 

After a short interval, however, the policy of reform was 
resumed, though within narrower limits, by Nockor, whoso 
first financial ministry extended from October 177(1 to Mov 
1781. The Genevese banker was beyond all Lliings a financier, 
and he viewed the whole question mainly in its financial aspect. 
The confidence he inspired among tho moneyed classes was 
remarkably shown hy the great success of his war loans ; ho 
introduced many skilful economics into many different branches 
of publio service; he endeavoured with praiseworthy courage 
to check tbo enormous and criminal extravagance of Marie 
Antoinette, and he took tho bold and, in truth, somewhat 
doubtful step of making the nation aware of the magnitude of 
the financial crisis, by publishing for tlm first time a lull account 
of the revenue ami expenditure. Ho ulmlnincd limn tlm am- 
bitious and systematic measures of Turgot, but a reform of tlm 
hospitals, the establishment of niouts dc> pi rid fur the benefit, of 
tho struggling poor, tho abolition of servitude on tlm ro}ul 
domains, a royal proclamation inviting tho feudal lords to follow 
the royal example, ami the abolition of t ort urn inflicted previous 
to trial, mark tlio spirit, of his administration. He was deeply 
scumble of tho (mormons injustice inflicted on the provinces b\ 
the absolute power of the iutendants to determine tlm amount of 
tho tattle, and ho also saw clearly that the financial equilibrium 
could never be restored, unless tho existing exemptions from 
taxation were abolished. Hut such a measure could not bo car- 
ried by temple royal authority, in the face of the op[tosilion of 
thoanstocrutic Parliaments, which hod been violently suppressed, 
and then unwisely restored. 

His pluu was, in puvt at least, substantially the same us 
that which hod been recommended by Peimlon to tbo Duke id’ 
Burgundy, i’Gnolon hail proposed the revival in each pruviimn 
of the provincial Slates consisting of the throe orders, and ho 
desired to entrust to them, and ultimately to Uio States-! Jenernl, 
which they were to elect, tlm reform of the system of taxation. 
With a foresight, however, which subsequent events signally 
justified, he porceived tliatthe usual form of the old provincial 
States, in which the throe orders voted separately, gave tlio privi- 
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loyuil orders a preponderance which, would he fatal to tlxe scheme. 
In the States of Languedoc alone, the three orders voted together, 
and the representatives of the third order equalled those of the 
other orders combined. This model hunelon propn ,ed for nnita- 
tion, and ho recommended at the same time the abolition of the 
iutendaiils. 

The death of the Duke of Burgundy defttroyrrl the prospects 
ora scheme which, if it hurl brim adopted in time, might have 
iiilvnrlutvd into .French administration a most efliriunt and 
active principle of freedom and pf reform. Several writers 
recurred to Urn proposal, but Turgot sought to attain the ob- 
jects of lennlon in another way. lie entirely disregarded the 
existence, dmsion, and balance of curd era which lay at thoroot 
of 1 lie old Ktates-CSenej-al ami provincial Slates, but he rocom- 
mended the formation r>f a hierarehy of elective assemblies, 
parochial, municipal, anil provincial, culminating in a National 
Assembly, all resting on Ihe. basis of landed property alone, and 
entrusted merely with the duty of advising the Government. 
This \ intent departure from Ihe traditional form of Krench 
assemblies was not sanctioned by the King, mid Neekcr pro- 
posed to recur to the division by orders, but to follow the 
precedent of the Hiatus of Languedoc in llio manner of tlm 
voting and in (he mufiher of the representative iof the enntmnnH. 
ITis provincial assemblies were not,, however, at first to be 
elective hollies though they were ultimately to liecome so. Tho 
King was to choose llto first sixteen members; they were them- 
helves to elect their colluagues arid they were to sit for two 
years. Neekcr proposed to invest, them with very considerable 
powers both of administration and taxation, and gradually to 
coniine the Parliaments hi purely magisUtrinl and judieiul 
fund, ions. Three provincial nhsumblies worn actually esha- 
lilhlifld, when Ihe intentions of Nocker nbout the Pnrlinmentu 
were treuehorously disclosed, 'Hio Parliament of Paris at oneo 
refused to register the edict, for a fourth provincial assembly, 
and Hiich a storm of opposition arose that Mocker abandoned 
his tusk. His resignation was given on May 10, 1781. 1 

But before thi*se events had taken place, all real hope of 
restoring the finances luul been destroyed by the war into which 
1 Hoc I«avorgm*i Ui Ancmblfo t Vrvrliwlttlv** 
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France liad entered in support of the American Revolution. 
Turgot bod solemnly warned the King that tho first shot from a 
French cannon would make bankruptcy inevitable, and the King 
with bis frequent good sensB clearly saw the danger, though 
with his usual weakness he suffered himself to bo overruled by 
those who were about him, The American War surrounded the 
Court and the Government with a new and gcuuino popularity. 
It turned the minds of men for a time from internal couLcuIr. 
aud although it ended with a crushing naval defeat, luul was ut 
no period particularly glorious to tho French arms, it was pur- 
sued with great energy and crowned with ultimate success. The 
loss of Canada by France, in 17tifl, was uinnt than balanced by 
the severance of the other Aiunricuu colonies from Kugluiul. 
Bat the war wliicl) so humblid mid di ‘pressed Mnglnnd lell bur 
rival himh ‘ni'd with a debt which sho conhl never pny, 1 arid 
inoculated with a passion for republicanism and revolution wltieli 
it was no longer possililo to resist. ‘Tim American Iievolul ion,’ 
wrofo Arthur Young a few years later, ‘has laid tho foundation 
of another in Franco, if Government do not take cam of if Hell'.’ 
‘A strong lonvon of liberty has been increasing every hour 
since tho American Revolution.’ * 

From this time of tlio fall of Necknr, the Ciovernment of France 
drifted for several years under a succession of feeble, extrava- 
gant, and incompeleut ministers almost idly to its fate. Yet it is 
strange to observe liow little tho sliadnw of coining evil was nt 
this time felt. Tim Court and capital had never been so brilliant 
and so charming. Tho Kiug was very popular. Tho Queen was 
adored by hor Court and not yet wholly unpopular with tint 
nutiou; and tho doctrine of the infinite perfectibility of imm, 
which luul loug boon in the ascendant, stall gave the cliurni of 
extreme hopefulness to all Freneb society and thought. When 
Turgot prn|toKed his plan of natiional education to the King, lie 
predicted that if it wem adopted ‘the French people iu tea years 
would lie scarcely recognisable, and would infinitely transcend 
all other nations in their anlightonmont, goodness, loyalty, and 

patriotism.' * Sfigur has described, in some admirably vivid puges, 

* 

1 Fora escalation of tho tnonoy Rtflim, I. 91. 
oootof the Am«*Hrvm War to VrntKw, * I'lukcrtrin, Iv. 1*10, 1#9. 
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Hie optimism and tiro enthusiasm of French society during the 
American War. It was tlie time when the passion for nature 
and bimplicity, and the revolt against all foclitiona and conven- 
tional distinctions, produced bytho writings of Jlonssean and by 
the imitation of English customs, was at its height. In the 
country houses tlio gardens of Lu Metro wifh their long straight 
alleys, their symmetrical squares, and their carved trees were re- 
placed bytho wilder beauties of the English garden. In Hociuty 
uniforms and decorations disappeared, and a republican simpli- 
city of dress became general. In the tlientres (ho ab.-uml liubit 
of representing ancient heroes and lieromos in modern Courti 
dress was nulileuly discarded. In tlio Court the Qwcn syste- 
matically throw iwido etiquette, and inlmluced a freer tone of 
manners anil conversation. * A word of jiraiso from L)’ Alembert 
or Diderot was now more valnctl tlian the highest favours of a 
prince.’ ‘ Tlio republican maxims of “ Drains” were applauded 
at> Court. ‘Menu rclis were disposed to siip]K>rt a people in re- 
bellion against, their King; the language of indepondeiiee might 
lie heard in the cuiiqw, tlio language of democracy among the 
nobles, the language of philosophy at. the halls, the language of 
the moralist ill the boudoir.’ 4 Opinions smiled to have lost 
their iiillueuee on passions. Tn those happy days men maid 
always love those who thought differently from tlicm.«ilvns.’ 
‘Old doctrines and manners appeared at. ouco ridiculous ami 
wearisome, and the gay philosophy of Volluire was supremo.’ 
It won believed that, the 4 spirit of liberty would change the face 
of tint world by oulighlening it.’ 4 Kvnryono foresaw tins hap- 
piest future. Mo one dreamed of a Revolution, though it was 
forming rapidly in opinions.’ ‘The advantages of old institu- 
tions and (.lie freedom of now manners seemed to subsist to- 
gether.’ ‘Merer was a more terrible awakening preceded by a 
calmer sleep, or by more seductive dretans.’ 1 

The genuine popularity of tlio American War greatly 
strengthened tiro (ioverumunt, and tiro Ponco of 1 783 appeared to 
liavo secured for Franco a comploto preponderance in Europe. 
The political and commercial alliance with Uolland at tiro end 
of 1785 was a now trimnph for French foreign polity, and a 
now blow to what was believed to bo tlio waning influence of 
> MtorimJt&’i/itr.i.M as. IMi lflU. 
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England; and France, as we have seen, fearlessly supplied and 
stimulated the revolutionary and democratic spirit that had 
arisen in the Netherlands. Industry and commerce mado a 
sudden hound after the Peace, and before 1780 the foreign com* 
merce of France was double wliat it hud been at the accession of 
the King. 1 Travellers were astonished at- tho vast works of iu- 
1-ernal navigation that wero designed and arcrmiplihlied, at the px- 
traoidinaiy growth of the commercial importance of Si.. Domingo, 
at the new docks and harbours that were constructed along tho 
French coast, but especially at Cherbourg, at Ihc splendour and 
growing opulence of the great provincial towiiH. Jiordcaux 
was pronounced by Arthur Young in 1787 to bo incomparably 
superior t-o Liverpool in wealth, commerce, and nuigm licence. 
With improved roads and mure rapid public carringcH which 
had been established by Turgot, a now lil'o was felt in tho pro- 
vinces; and though agriculture lugged fur behind commerce, a 
few good harvests had given it some impulse. The niiiltiplira- 
fljon of agriculluml societies, the rapid rise of rent, tint rapid in- 
eniase of the revenue derived from the duties on articles of food, 
were indisputable, signs of progress.* it was about this time 
that the use of tho potato liecnme general in France, and Unit 
Daub on ton intend need the Spanish breed of sheep. 9 Population 
was in or easing with ext rnord inary rapidity, but the country was 
becoming also visibly richer, (ialnune, who laid been made Onn- 
IrolluMjlunnral at tlm closo of J7H3, borrowed in time of |tcaeo 
almost oh largely as Noeker in Limn of war, 4 and tbn success of 
bis loaus gave an appearance of great prosperity. 

Theluxuryaud expenditure of the Ouurt continued unchecked,* 
and the millennial dream was unbroken. Intellectual nativity 
was never grantor. Ju 1774 it was computed that tho book 
triulo in Paris was four times as largo as in London. 6 Frmudt 
idraui reigned in the oliiof Courts, in almost all tho universities 

1 Lavorgno, AmmMkte Prmln- ii. 3R3 
d/tln, jn 0, Hew, tun, Tulnc, AmIm * Laver^no, Jftwnmie JfxtraU da 
ftfifflmr, p. 4021. “The Krwioli trade,’ Fram* % 1. if, 4. 
wrtrfo Arthur Young, 'him olmoM. 4 4 Uinq wintu mllllnnH clYmpriiub 
tlnuliliHl hIiiru tho pmu'd nf 1703, but on train auuAvh da poix.’ Mtotuilct, 
oum tins Imirowoil not near ho much.’ JItit. xvil. Ml 
— Tour in fiYaaoe, oh. xix. ■ flouWInholot, UUlMrtde AVimr, 

* Tcmqiuivlllo, An aim Htgimr, pn. xvii . 3(12, 303. 
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mid acud* wics of tho Continent., anrl boundless vistas seemed on 
all sides opening. It was believed that tlie invention of the 
balloon by Montgolfier was about to give men the empire of the 
air, and that M eciuer lLad found a cure for all diseases. Lavoisier, 
with several other less distinguished labourer, now raised che- 
mistry into a science. Lagrange and Luplace were gi\ing a 
vast extension to astronomy ; JJe Lisle and Hauy to mineralogy. 
Thu Rlaidy of physiology, botany, comparative anatomy, and 
electricity advanced with gigantic, strides; and in tin 4 enthusiasm 
that prevailed, it was imagined that physical science would soon 
unlock the secret of the universe and disclose the mystery of 
life. 1 In other fields, the Oriental researches of Voinov, thn 
sculpture of Iloiidon, the paintings of David, tho many nobln 
works of arch it eet urn that wore erected in Paris, tho art criticisms 
wliieh Dideml. published annually between 1750 anil 1781, tlm 
almost iinpnmllelod succesH of tho c Marirign dc Figaro' of Beau- 
inarelmis, excited i% corresponding enthusiasm. Political clubs 
rnmo into fashion about 178-1, and gave a new energy to tho 
movement of thought, whilo French society still nminliiiued tho 
character of intellectual brilliancy, Hint, made it without a rival 
in Kuropo. The Due do la lUcliefoiicniild, the Due <b» Nivcr- 
. unis, tlu: Prince do Bcauvau, and many other of the lenders of 
society worn passionately devoted to letters.* A spirit, of innova- 
tion and speculation, a love of liberty and toleration, an immense 
lio]MduIuesH, and a dispodlion to underrate all difficulties, almost 
universally characterised French society. 

The great writers indeed wore passing rapidly away, and 
they left no successors. Montesquieu had died in 1755; Vol- 
taire and Itoussoau in 1778; D’AlemWt in 1788; Diderot in 
1784;MubIy in 1785. But. tho work of popularising obsouro and 
difficult knowledge, which was the supremo achievement of tho 
eighteenth century, was never so induslriously pursued. IJuffon, 
illuminating the whole field of natural history with the ohnrra of 
the most brill inub uloc^ucuco, luul in this respect a transcendent 

1 flee a striking plot urn of tho given on artmlmhln ptalm of the 
apprewslii'M that ware U'lluvcrl to passion for physical scicneo Hint im* 
liavu bunn matin towards cUsoovurinir tuodlutoly prvmiMlml tlm lUivnlutUm. 
llui tiAtuni and ^mitsls of life, in JiUt, rtf fWUwthn, 1. 

Cabanis, liapport* riu Mj/ttew at • Nf<gur v lL »4. 

Ha Moral Hr 1'IJwMt* thick lu lias 
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influence, and the popularity of literary and scientific lectures 
was now at its height. The lectures of La Unrpe on literature, 
of Fourcroy on chemistry, of Pcl.it on anatomy, nf Nnllet on 
electricity, wore thronged by all that was most brilliant in Pari- 
sian society. Tire empire of superstition smiled passing away 
like the shadows of night before the rising sun. The questions 
about tickets of confession, Jansenist doclrincs, and Ultramontane 
pretensions which liad excited such an interest under Lewis XV. 
b:ul disappeared amid general coiit enipl., and the influence of the 
clergy, as an inllueuco of superstition, seemed almost extinct. 
At tlio same time, tbongli religions beliefs were rapidly waning, 
there never was a period less characterised by hardness, coldness, 
and selfishness. French society was imieh less frivolous, nnrl 
also much more moral, than in the dujs of the Urgency and of 
Lewis XV., and swore mural criticism was in fashion. Jt was 
noticed that tlio novels of Crebillou were now vepj generally 
excluded from the salons on account of their indecency, ami that 
tho c (Jaudida* of Voltaire was soverely censured . 1 Thai part of 
morals, indeed, which grows out of the fiscelic concept ion of l.lm 
siufulucss of men, and which advocates self-restraint as the first, 
of duties, was little taught .; 9 but. him excessive sensibility which 
was tho jirovailingaflecUtion, was only an eMiggemlion of a very 
real spirit of practical humanity. 

Many new institutions of charily were founded. Tim dif- 
ferences of rank and class worn pnreupf.ihly softening, and a new 
spirit of sympathy was abroad. Mothers of high rank were now 

1 ftfmir, ib JI3. HI. appotlto. Tlumo arc at UmM. nine' 

* liurki*, wlitifmUil tho tendril cries out of ten of tlm virtues. la llm 
nf French philosophy, has dwelt on plane or all tins they hulntiliiln a 
Its imiial dangers with f(r«il. power virtue winch they null Immunity or 
anti luiutniiehu: * Tlui an ideHl e,ri in es h novolenee. Ily tliew* noons ihtlr 
do iidL nifho ho much irnm a want nf nr null ij 1ms no Irh'it in Ii of nU mini, 
leelirifc for others, oh irnm an over* nr indeed nf a HIM nmt mid settled 
HeiiHibiliiy fnr niirselveM, mid uji over- prliudplu «>r any land. When their 
iiululje'iion to our own desiriiH, ... th .mpleh are thus left free, mid 
*In my expnnuucci J liavn obunrvnrl nulrled only hy prisent feeling, they 
that a lnxunniiH soft liens of manners nru no longer to he depended upun 
harden* thnhenrl. at least oh unioh xih fur nnud or civil. The men who lo- 
an over-dono alihlirumon. ... I huvn day snatch tho wotmL nninlniil* from 
obwrvocl that the philosophers, m Justine, will murder the most Imio- 
order to Insinuate) their polluted cent fiewnUN ln-inrirrow. # -.fV;/*rr*yiii«- 
adielhin Intoynuriff mind*, syHtematl- (bn?*. Ill, lillh 215, Them lines wern 
rally flatter all lliolr passions, natural written jin June 1701, hitlum I ho t fr- 
aud unnatural. They exnlndn or rlhln confirmation of the last sen* 
nmdor odious or contemptible that, tenco which was furnMiid hy the 
class of virtues which restrain the ruiem ol Uobespierro. 
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eager, in obedience to the precepts of Eua^scuu, to nurse their 
own children Tlie Abbe du l*Epco hail lately invented the don f 
and dumb alphabet, and t.lio Government threw- itself ardently 
into the work r»f dirfcmiuuliiig ifc. Valentin Hauy devoted him- 
ivlfwith similar (Mitluwinsm tu the care of tho blind. Pine] had 
begun his great researches into the cause and euro of insanity. 1 * 

There never was a period to which men afterwards looked 
back more fondly, 4 lie who did not live before 1789,* Talley- 
rand cuico said, 4 lias never known (ho charm of life/ 4 The best 
and must virtuous men,’ said another am temporary, 4 saw tho 
beginning of a now era of happiness for Franco and for all tho 
civilised world.’ a It w as not iced by JMalouet that the tone of man- 
ners had never bum so gentle, or society so enchanting, or social 
liberty so great, as a few years before the horrors of tho .Revolu- 
tion. 3 Hegur, returning from tho American War, found, as lm 
tolls tis, M.lin (Jourt and society of Paris morn brilliant than over; 
Fm nun proud of her vi dories and satislied with tho Peace; and 
tho wliuln aspect of tho kingdom so ilourishing that., without tho 
mournful gill of prophecy, it would linvo been impossible to 
foresee the abyss towanls which a rapid current w r as hurrying 
us.’ It was, ho said, as whou qim lias just climbed il high lower, 
looked for a moment rm a boundless and glorious prospeet 
stretching beneath, and then grown dizzy, stumbled and fallen. 4 

Mudumn do Stadl, whim describing tho period before the 
Revolution, has acutely anil truly remarked that there is oil.cn a 
special charm about tho decadence of Governments, for tlm 
feebleness that precedes their full gives them on appearance of 
groat gentleness and liberality. 3 That important changes were 
at this time impending over France was indeed very evident. 
A dost) observer might, have easily seem that tho inequalities of 
taxation must before long be abolished, that tho feudal system 
must bo annihilated or mitigated, that tho question, of finance 
was becoming continually more desperate, that tho monarchy 
must some day acquire something of a representative character. 
It was evident, too, that the King and especially the Queen 
were not blameless. England was a richer country than 

1 8*o fioequain, pp. 412, 418. * Mhn. &* MaUmU L US, 07. 

* Mathluu Dumas, quoted by 4 Mm. de ftiyur, ii. 2H, 21). 

Talne, p. 328. 4 CtwM. nr la Mr. i. 1 17. 
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France, Irat the English Court exhibited little or nothing of 
the ostentatious extravagance of the Court of Versailles, anil 
foreigners who compared the noble proportions of Greenwich 
and Chelsea Hospitals with the Palace of tit. James's, declared 
that the English lodged beggars in palaces mid kings in 
almshouses. 1 The Prussian Court,, on which political and lite- 
rary influences had lately concurred to throw a strong light, 
presented a still moro impressive contrast. No clerk in thn 
i Vussinn dominions worked harder than Frederick tho Great. 
Tie might bo seen at four o'clock in llio morning, in uniform ami 
in his top bool h, soiled at his desk examining tho petitions of 
thn humblest oT his subjects, regulating tho minutest, details ol 
civil and m Hilary administration. His personal expenses were 
managed with penurious economy. There was less luxury mid 
eomfort, in his juilnee Ilian in 1,1m home of ail English nobleman, 
and it was tlie iir*t principle of his Government that public 
revenues should lie as lnueh ns pru-sihlo Applied to public pur- 
]K<ses. What a emit rust, it was said, to I ho enormous exiruvu- 
gnm*o and tlmelaliunile idleness of Hat French King, to tlm nml- 
Ichs RUEcessiini of hunts and bulls and receptions anti unmeaning 
ceremonies that, filled up tlm greater ^Kirl, of bis life. 

Hut tlm miinners of tho French Court lmd been regulated 
Try French habits, traditions, and tastes, and no French Hovo- 
reign soonmd loss likely than Lewis XVI. to nmuso popular 
animosity. Jn tho events wliioli have been minted uml in tlm 
events which have still to ho told, ho always showed himself 
ready to support if not to originato measures of reform, 
amenable aliiioHl, to a fault to the judgments of his ministers, 
erimpletely fmu from any tendency to handiness or cruelty mid 
from any desire to overstrain his authority. Ho Jiud not a tinge 
of the characteristic limits which brought Charles I. to (lie sinf- 
fohl mul drove James II. into exile. As Jhirke truly said, ho 
wits 1 a prince the ac<H of whoso whole reign were a series of con- 
cessions to his subjects, who was willing to relax his authority, 
to remit his prerogatives, to mil his people to a share of freedom 
not known, pcrJiaps not, desired, by Lluiir ancestors.’ 91 No tlmmo 

1 Huvwny's Defend tf the Mire to wlmm, also, Wimlsor (iiihtln owns 
(1778), p. 281. it will lie ri'wm- very m ui'li of II* tniiKiufliiiinoe. 
be red that the prommt JliKiVIiixlmio " Itejleetmt m the freneh Urro* 
1’ahuwwwonljrbuUtiuuliirUour^ulV., htlwiu 
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in Enropo was surrounded with grual it traditional respect than 
that which he occupied ; and the unbroken loyalty of the Fitinch 
to their sovereigns, through overy vicissitude of fortune and 
character, had long been a favourite national boast. To the 
best judges it u ould havo seemed incredible that the nation 
which had borne so patiently the despotism, the vices, the 
incompetence and the political disusters of the long reign of 
Lewis XV. should have brought his successor to the seatfold, 
and that France with her wculth and greatness, and her auoicut 
and venerable civilisation, was soon to lie at the mercy of fero- 
cious mobs, fanutics, and adventurers. 

I have already quoted the curious passage in which John 
.Adams in 1778 contrasted the popularity of the French King 
and Queen in Paris, with tlm extreme unpopularity of George 
nr. in Loudon. 1 Franklin and Frederick the Great were two 
of tho most ncuto observers of their time. They hod bot h of 
them special reasons and special opportunities for w'utching 
French idlhirs; but there is, J believe, no ovide.neo that either of 
them caught tho fuiulest glimpse of tho political catastrophe 
that was impending. No Knglish diplomatist was better 
acquainted with eontimmtal life than Sir James Harris, but ns 
lata as the close of 178(1 ho entirely disbelieved in the possibility 
of a Revolution in Franco. ‘ A Madamo do Ponqiudoiir,’ ho 
wroto to Lord (larnisrlheii, ‘or even a Madamo do Ilurri will 
never eilcct.ually diminish or hurt tho grandeur of tho French 
monarchy, which ih settled on a foundation beyond tho reach of 
tho follies of tho Court Id) shake.’ * ‘Them is a universal agree- 
ment wroto ono of tho ablest Gorman contemporary observers, 
* that ul tlio beginning of llm year 1787 no ouo in France had 
tho filmiest presentiment of tho catastrophe that was preparing.' 1 
‘ I doubts,’ said an uxcollont Fnmoli observer, ‘ whether any period 
can bo named in which tho Fronnh monarchy enjoyed a higher 
degree of consideration, than in tho yours between 1783 and 
1787, that is from tho ©ml of tho Amoricon War till tlio Uovolu- 
tioa of Holland.’ 4 

Tlio illusions of the nation warn suddenly and sluirply dis- 

1 Vrtl. Iv. 40 , 00. Rdvolatbn Fnirujiiltto, 1 JUmvura lift . 

* iMmnhHvy Coirttp. 11 . 348 , 840 . tamlaut, 111 . 310 . 

* (Ionic, ‘ Hxnmnn <lo 1a Mnrohn do • Adgnr, IhitUU/Hfi tfr fouw ten fltthl- 

l'Oplnlnn put tiii no rulatlvumuiit & la nth da r/iurajir, it. 1)7. I may iuM 
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polk'd in the last months of 1786, when Oulonno was obliged to 
'confess that there was a deficit which, all or much hmlnfl iou and 
variation, was at last reckoned at about ] 15 millions of livrus, 1 
and tliat lie lind no means of mooting it. As Turgot bad pre- 
dicted, the American War proved a fatal tuming-prunt in French 
finance, and in ilio space of toil years lint hiwllutu 1,0811 millions 
had been borrowed. 2 TLo system of deferring accounts from 
your to year, and the extreme complexity in the manner of 
levying taxes, hud led to almost inextricable confusion; but it 
was plain that there had been for a long time such a deficit in 
the ordinary annual revenue, and suck an accumulation of e\tra- 
ordinary expenses, that nothing short of a complete, reform and 
readjustment, of fn\alinn could save I he country from bankruptcy. 
In order to meet the dilSiouliy L'alomm recommended a measure 
which had not been adopted since the reign of Lewis XIII. 
It was to summon by rojnl authority an assembly called 
the NoIsiIjIoh, enn.dsliiig of the chief persons in the kingdom, 
to consult upon its affairs. This us.iembly was composed of 
144 members of the privileged order. Hnvnn princi'H of the 
'blood were among them, ami the remainder were drawn from 
the higher clergy and nobility, thn Purliamcnfs, tlm King's 
Council, the provincial Ktat.es, atul tlm municipal councils.* 

They licgun their sittings in February 1 787, and ( Silnimo hoped 
to obtain by their assistance tlm rerpiisite reforms, mid especially 
to break dnwu the coemptions of t.ho privileged orders from 
taxation by tJio ini position of a general land tax. Hut ho soon 
found that the Notables were lew unanimous and loss subservient 


the following Hlrlkin^ pnmw"e by 
John Adams, wliiuh w«h written in 
17M7* and in tin* mom rotniu table 
bemuse it win wiHfcn in Europe, 
and written li y a very able Amerl- 
oun Mulostrum who had njhu'ihI 
innutf of knowing tho Mala of 
Franco: ‘After all Urn turbulnimo, 

» mt\ revolution* which nonipoMo 
htory of Kuro|N> Tar no many 
aftcm, wo find Hlmplo nmnureliloH 
(wtahllniu»l everywhere. Whether 
tho HyHfrm will now brmrnio sin- 
tlonaiy and last far over, tiy means uf 
a fow further Improvement** In mon- 
archical Oovommimta, wo know not, 
or whether afcill further revolutions 


are to como. Tlm mra.t prolwihlo, or, 
rather, Ilio only prul table, (-lifirit;«j 
Ih tlm in trial tuition of dettioeialicul 
hniuoheH into tlimfi (jnwrrimt’tilH. 
If tlm people Hlirnilfl ever aim nt mom 
limy will defeat tliri hs/*1vch ; and, in- 
deed, If limy aim at I hi 4 by any other 
than smith* rtmatiH, and by gradim! ad- 
\ unties 1 AdaniM, Defence vftht i I'tMr 
HI tut Ion tf the Untied Staten, Preface* 

1 (Jalnimo, hit at da la France (od. 
17110)* PP< SB, 07. Hoe, too, Iluerpialn, 
rip. 431, 4110,440; Ahnirtln, fflnta da 
m Hfrohttfon, p. 22. 

2 Taine, Aneten ftfglmOi p. 403. 

* Lavermut* AnmbUe $ iVwJ*- 
ei/tlr*, p. 102. 
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than ho luid hoped. They insisted, in the first place, on an 
investigation of tlie financial proceedings of the minister, and 
they discovered snch abuses that they speedily drove Oalonna 
with disgrace from power. There were loud cries for the 
appointment of Nocker to roplace him, but Neckor had lately 
hi-i‘u exiled, and was still in great disfavour with the Court, and 
in nn ill-omened hour tlie Queen employed her iuflnenco in 
favour of Louionie do Brionno, the ArchbiNlxop of Toulouse. 
This supple, imiliitiouH, immoral, and unbelieving churchman 
liii.il iiuiile lniiifi‘U‘ very ncccptnhlo in tlio gay circle of the Trianon, 
and hud 1 Mini e a conspicuous part in opposition to Calnnnn in 
1 lu* Assembly of Nol aides; bnt his tnlunts woro chiefly those of 
a eniirl ier ami an intriguer, and he was now placed in a position' 
flint needed llio highest gills of statesmanship and chprncler* 
He attempt i'(l to imitafn Calonno, asOalonno hud tried to imitate 
Nurkur. 1 1 e hoped, among otlior measures, to induco tlio Notables 
to viileu eoiisidumhln land lax to he paid liy all classes. Hub tlio 
Notables, who were themselves members of the privileged class, 

1 hough quite ready to recommend many informs, recoiled from 
this measure, alleged that, they were inuoinpeiniit to carry it,* 
refused even hi reeoinnumd it, and declared that they left it to 
the King hi determine what tax won most suitable. They woro 
dissolved oil May Sfi, 1787. 

Hut. although the Government failed in inducing the Notables 
to assist them in dealing with tlio vital and pressing question of 
liiuuiee, some other reforms of groat imporlaiice wore effected. 
Gul wine, following in the st.e]M of Kilnelori, Turgiit, and Necker, 
rhvirly saw that a wide diffusion of local self-government and 
reprow 'illation should prenedo the establishment of any gon oral 
system of ooustituliounl liberty and would greatly facilitate the 
reorganisation of taxation, and he accordingly recommended to 
the Nol nidus the I'stahlishment of a provincial frituto in every 
1 generality * 1 in which it did not oxist. This very important 
mxmiuumdaliiim received the warm approbation of the Notables, 
and it wns carried into tiffed in 1 787 by a royal odict wliioli was 
promulgated by Brionno. The Notables did not, it iu true, 
approve of tlio first design of Oalonno, which was to constitute 

1 The ■ ’ wns an anolant lllato tlio miUnotion of tnxm anil for 

division mf V mmw, mtablishwl to fool- all matton rulnUng lu fliuvuro. 
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provincial assemblies of the type recommended by Tnrgnfe. 
They insisted that the three orders should he represented in n 
defined proportion, and that a member of Uib privileged orders 
should preside over every assembly, but they agreed without 
difficulty that the commons should have a double representa- 
tion, that thB three orders should vote not separately but to- 
gether, and that elective councils should lie established in every 
parish. At the same time, and with their approval, two other 
edicts of considerable importance were issued. Turgot kid 
established a free commerce of corn within tho kingdom ; hut 
Briennc went much further, uud an oilint which runiarkalily 
anticipated tho touching of later political economists, fully 
authorised its exportation. The King only reserved to himself 
tho power of suspending it in case of necessity for a year, and 
then only in provinces whore such a suspension hud been de- 
manded by tin* provincial fitnt.es. Tho ‘corvee’ also, or forced 
labour for the roads, which was t.lio worst practical oppression of 
the p[*asuntry, and which hud been already aliolished by Turgot, 
but restored afl.er his fall, wus now commuted into a money pay- 
.meiit and passed finally out of tlie list of French grievances. 
The measure wus, however, a loss lilierul line than that, of Turgot, 
for tho commutation wus provided, from taxL*H that foil solely on 
tho eounnnnH. 

Tho King by the mouths both of Oulnnno and Tirionnn lmd 
formally and mpeuUsdly announced liis wish and his determina- 
tion to abolish tliose inwpuiULios of t.axation, which were the 
oliief cauHO of tin* embarrassments of the country, and tho great 
and just grievance of his poorer subjects. 1 The main object of 
liis whole policy was to put an uud to a ruinous deficit, by 
abolishing exemptions which were tlugra.nt.ly unjust. Ho hoped 
tliut tho Notables representing tin* privileged orders would have 
assisted him, ami (.hn.li wit.Ii their support tho mensuro could 
easily liave been carried, but this hope was disappointed. At 
the soma time it. was noticed that, no member of l.im Assembly 
spoke in favour of inequalities of taxution. All professed their 
fall willingness to make largo sacrifices of their cluss privileges, 
and an important section sfronuously urged the necessity of 
abolishing the * gabello ’ or salt, tax, which pressed most severely 
1 Bee Gbfawb, la Chute de lAnekn Hfijimv, 1, 116, 10% 201, 203. 
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upon tho poor. The debates did not turn npon the question of 
equal or nneqnal taxation, but upon tlie amonnt of the deficit; 
on the right of the Assembly to inquire into past expenditure ; 
on the nature of tho new taxes to bo proposed ; on the possibility 
of imposing a general and nniibrm tax without violating tho 
pnvilogesof tho Fays d'Ktot; on the amount of jkjwot which 
tho Notables themsclvos possessed. Personal and factions 
ambitious, personal antipathies, and mistakes in management 
played a great part in ilie proceedings. To manage a deli- 
berative Assembly, and t!S|x i eially an Assembly which is itself 
innxperiouced, is an art which requires much experience as well 
as much skill, and skill of a particular kind in which Calonno 
was wholly wanting. Tin succeeded, much less by his proposed 
measures than by liis language and demeanour, in irritating, 
dividing, and disorganising the Assembly. 

Tho Nutables luul not tho composition or authority of a repra- 
wutativn body, and they had not tho power of a legislative body; 
but tho more Rust that tho Crown hnd boon driven ljy financial 
(lislJ'i'HH to suck tlmir assist unco; tho unaccustomed spectacle of 
opposition and dobato; the strong light thrown on tho financial 
(litlioultios of tho Government ; and tho failure of tho proposed 
MiiisimM for alluviating them, had on immense and disquieting 
influence on public opinion. The Ministers annonumrl to tlm 
Notables in tho clearest bums that tho King alone luul a sovereign 
right, of fixing the amount and proport ion of the taxes, and that 
tlmir task was confined to carrying out thn royal designs and 
mooting tho diillculties that were creut,od by tho extrema variety 
of customs, privileges, and administrations in tlm difTeront pro- 
vinces. But tho Assembly showed much imlisjHJsition to accept 
so humblo a spliorn, and a theory of taxation which a fnw yearn 
before, would havu boon perfectly unchallenged, now provoked 
muoh hostile criticism. It was noticed that some of the bislio]M 
were tho first to dispute it. The word * Hfatos-Gonoral,’ which 
had been for generations almost unheard in Franco, had boon of 
lain more than onco publicly pronounced, and it passed rapidly 
from lip to lip. A fever of political exoitomimt pervaded tlm 
country and seemed dally increasing, and as bankruptcy alter 
bankruptcy took place the condition of the finances beentnn 
dearly understood. Neeker lrnd shortly before published h work 

BUS 
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hi throe volumes on the administration of the finances, and nut 
less than 80,000 copies of it were sold. 1 * 

Grimm at this time noticed the vory ominous fact that the 
prevailing spirit of agitation and insubordination had already 
gained the army, that disoiplino was giving way, and that llio 
soldiers were no longer disposed to maintain obedience. 1 Many 
causes operating through many years had contributed to this 
result. Tho system of Prussian discipline, and especially of 
corporal punishment, which some French generals in tlioir 
admiration for Frederick tho Great laid incautiously introduced, 
excited profound discontent in thu mules, and tho American War 
instead of strengthening had immensely impaired tho military 
spirit. In general a considerable peril ul of active service in a 
foreign country nflectnally extinguishes all pulilieal feeling in 
an army, and gives it saeli a degree of iuilit.iiry discipline ami 
enthusiasm that, uiider a good cemmander, them is little danger 
of tliu contagion of civil agitation penetrating to tho ranks. Itut 
tho American War being conducted on tho part of France mainly 
by sea, thn French army in America luul no opjmrl unity of dis- 
tinguishing ilsolf in t, ho iinhl, and remained aliuost iunctlvo in 
thn centra of a great dnnoeratio revolution, it rctunied to 
Prance saturated with republican itli *a« ami fully prepared to 
receive tlio seed which was so abundantly scattered. Tho divi- 
sion of classes that! separated tho French oillccrs from (hosol- 
diers made the latter poculiarlyope.it t<o democratic, appeals, and 
this division hud very recently been aggravated. As Into as 
1 78 1 , in tho reaction that followed tho full of Nnckor, the Govern- 
ment had committed tho amoving folly of isHiiing an onli- 
mmee excluding 1 mhiricrs * even from tho tank of suli-licu- 
teniuit, and providing that no ollicer could obtain tho rank of 
captain who had not been noble for four gen orations. It would 
lie impossible to conceive an ennotment sliowing u more com- 
plete ignorance of tho tondenoics of tho time, anil it was one of 
the groat causes of tho disorganisation of tho army. 3 Tho evil 

1 Mnui.diiHtuttl) fim/rid. twin Jib. * Orhnm ot Diderot, Mtm. UM. 
I. 111. An axoollrnt ami vary da- vll. Slid. 

tailed aaaounb or tlm nnsvailinss cl * ()omT«rn Ibmnmln, im. JUKI, 

Die Nulsbltw will lia found la thn .Wj Olidiit.h, I. U 2fi| Hfyur, itfat, 
vuliiublo history of M. OliArost, Mao, at Noumtln, i. SBC sum. 
too, llooqualn, pp, 43M4S, 
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was more keenly felt on nocount of the enormous and scandalous 
multiplication of posts of higli rank, created in order to be sold, 
and reserved for the privileged orders. Dabois-CrancS, who 
took a leading port in tbo military organisation of tbe Revo- 
lution, declared that in 1789 there were more than twolve 
hundred general officers in the French army, that since the 
ministry of Choissul nearly every regiment had boon divided fur 
the express purpose of multiplying its officers, tlint tbo nanibur 
of the superior officers had been in fact quadrupled, and that 
military grades luid been created, sold, and distributed with such 
ruckluss profusion that, in one day, four thousand children luul 
boon miulo captains without troops and without any prospect of 
ublaining thorn. 1 

Joseph If., shortly before his death, told Sugur that tlio 
French Ministers had committed a groat error in declining to 
throw thomsolvos into the Eastern war, for the Parliament would 
thou have been unable to refuse money to the King, and the 
ardour of tlie nation would huvo expended itself in tbo liold of 
foreign cuncjuesti.* Thn judgment wan not n disinterested one, 
nor was it that of a really wiH« man ; but it is at least possible 
that a foreign war might have restored the efficiency of the 
army, preserved it from tlie contagion of tint Revolution, atul 
raised up some popular and trusted general on whom tho 
(Jovermnent might have iTiUuil. 40,1)00 or 130,000 men under a 
rimimuiidor like Turunuu or Coudft might luvvo given a wry 
dill'ereut uspeet to Parisian polities. 

On tliu dissolution of the JNotublcs, the Parliament of Paris 
became the chief centre of the thickening clroraa of French 
politics. While the Notables went still sitting, it lmd regis- 
tered a now loan of sixty millions; au<l it now without difficulty 
registered tlie edicts whioh the Notables had recommended for 
l he establishment of tlm provincial Assemblies, for Ihie trade in 
corn, and fur tlie abolition of the corvOos; but when tlui Uovorn- 
uuuit put fbrward a sehome for additional taxation in tlm form 
of a stump duly and of a general laud tax, tho old parliamen- 
tary upimsitiou was at once renewed. Tho Parliament denounced 
the uxtruvaguuco of tho Court, attempted without suuuusu to 

1 Jhhnh- OrmteK tmr .Iwitf, t. 01, Hi7— 1 10. 

* Hi-fur, Mt m. rt Humnn, III. MU. 
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extort a detailed account of the public expenditure, disobeyed 
tho peremptory order of tlio Xing to register tho stitnnp duty, 
nnd limilly took the momentous stop of petitioning tho King to 
convoke the Hiat PR-General before imposing auy now tax upon 
)iih people. The Government, startled nnd ns usual vacillating, 
without giving any answer to tho petition of tJie Parliament, 
withdrew for the present tlio stain)) duty which hud boon lirst 
proposed, but sent back tlio lauil tax with peremptory orders 
to register it. Tho Parliament with still greater emphasis per- 
sistod in its rosolut ion. It complained that it had vainly sought 
for information showing tlio necessity of imposing a now and 
disastrous tax alter ii\o jours of poaco. it. declared that tlio 
nation tilouo through the Statos-Gouoral had the right of im- 
posing now taxes, aiul it again petitioiiuil the Xing to convoke 
that hoily. 

It would bo difficult toeoneeive a stop of more tromi‘iidoim 
significance and im|xirtiuice. As the Gnurt of Peers sat with tlio 
Parliament tho two corporations representing with tho higlimt. 
mithnrity the privileged elasses now doinimded tlio con vocation of 
the NtatoH-Goimral ; repudiat'd formally the alisolub* power of tlio 
Grown, ns it. bail existed formilurios, mid branded asillegil.imnlo 
tlio motilusl of taxation wliich bad lieeit uiiilbrinly pursued iu 
France for about three hundred yours . 1 The ant of the Parliament 
was an aot of rebellion. Its motives wore pruhahly very mingled ; 
but its popularity luul never ls*m so great.. Tim Government 
resorted to Urn old measure of a lied of justice, ami tlm edicts 
establishing t.lio stamp duty and the laud tax were duly registered 
At Versailles. Next day the magistrates formally declui'tsl tlm 
registration by a lied of justice null and illegal. 

The war was thus njrnnly declared, and fierce manifest ations 
of jsipular a|iplniise showed thnt the Parliament luul won the 
public feeling of Puris altogether to its Hide. The Parliament, 
pushing its advantages, ordered an inquiry into tho mlmiiiwtru- 
tion of Galonne, prououuoisl the edicts for a stamp duty and a 
land tux 1 null and illegal/ and issued a strong proUist against 
thetr publication, The Government responded by exiling the 
X*urlUmcnt to Troyes. 

1 Hue Mounter, /lerkrrvki utr to I’auta gki nut rmjHtAH to I'rtNfat* tit 
/tevmur ilbret, jp. CX 
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The conflict resembled those in tho preceding reign, hut the 
spirit of agitation and independence in the country had enor- 
mously increased, and the suspect of Paris in the autumn of 1787 
was almost that of a revolution. Tn the streets, in the theatres, 
around the chief public buildings there wore demonstrations of 
the must alarming kind. The Government at onoo dosed the 
clulis, and the streets were patrolled by a largo military force. 
Tlui Cour des Compton, the Clour des Aides, and tho Cliutolol, 
the throe law courts that ranked next after the Parliament of 
PnriH, all supported that body and petitioned for its recall, anil 
the two former strongly asHortod the now and astonishing doc- 
trine that tlm King could not impose taxes by his edicts, and 
that tho assent of tho SLutes-Gencral was necessary to thoir 
validity. All tho provindal Parliaments assumed an attitude of 
Ilia most virulent hostility, demanding tho recall of the Parlia- 
ment to Paris, tho hnpeaoliinont of Oalonno, above all the con- 
vocation of the Htatos-Gcnorul. KoriouB measures of retrench- 
ment had lately been adopted in tho Pulace, but tho denunciation 
of Court and courtiera was unabated. The language employed 
lmd all flm violence of rovelut>iou, and it was employed by the 
magistracy of France, by grave judicial bodies wliicli wore the 
must authorised exponents of the law. Once more, as on so 
many previous occasions, the Government flinched lsifom oppo- 
sition, and thereby fatally weakened its authority. It entered 
into a negotiation with tho exiled Parliament, and agreed on cer- 
tain conditions to recall it to Paris. Tho Parliament, in flagrant 
violation of Iho now doctrine it hail just professed aliout its own 
incapacity in nuittorH of taxation, agreeil to prolong for twotnom 
years the second * twentieth,’ and to extend it to tiio clergy, who 
had hitherto been exempt, while tho Government on their side 
abandoned tho two obnoxious taxes. All attempts to abolish 
on a largo scale the exemptions of the privileged cIiihsi'S, ami to 
impose additional taxation suflloiout to rustoro the iiuuncus, wore 
for tho present suspended. 

Tho Parliament returned to Paris in Nnptombor 1787 amid 
gixiut numifestutions of popular trimuph and applause, more 
than over eouflrmed in its attitude of resistance to tho Court, 
more than ever riotomiinod tomuiutaiu that political olmnictur 
which a long course of events luul so strangely given to u body 
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which wos naturally puroly magisterial or jndicinl. It is nut 
surprising under those circumstances tliat tliu truce should hu\ 13 
Ijl'uh hollow and short. The clubs woru still kept closed anil 
the troopB prepared fur action. The King annulled tliu order 
fur an inquiry into the adniiniutration of Caluuiip, and there 
wore rumours of a possible coa/i d'uluL Muncy was absolutely 
wanted, and as tho Parliament refused its assent to now tuxes, it 
was necessary again to borrow. Tlib Ministers dreiulod greatly 
tho convocation of tho Slutus-Oononil, which would at once give 
a totally now character to the Ciorcrunuuit of Franco, but they 
saw that it had become inevitable, uud all that could bo hoped 
for was a postponement. Th-mnne now proposed a hum of no 
less than 430 millions of francs to bit issued by inalalmenls over 
live years, at the end of which poriixl lm promised that tlm 
Mtatm-CJ (moral should bo convoked. All HR iris to obtain a 
ministerial majority in tlm Parliament proved vain, and on 
November 1 !) idler a long and anxious debate the King authori- 
tatively forced tho edict for the hum through, by a lied of just ice. 
Tim lhikoof Orleans protested against this act as illegal, mid 
next day the Parliament issued a similar protest. Tim King 
ordered tlm register coiifuinilig their protest hi be dcidniycd ; 
banished tlm Duke of Orleans lo the country, and impri:>niird 
two active members of the Parliament by letters of * cachet.’ 
Tlm Parliament protested against these measures and against 
all use of lctl nrs of ‘ cuchot.’ The provincial Parliaments at unco 
joined in tlm fray, and it wan at this time that Mirahouu wrote, 
( France is ripe for a revolution.’ As might have born cxjsict»sl, 
the ( lovernmoiiL loan was completely dismulitud by those pru- 
ceedings ami proved a total failure. 

Two facta, Nomew hat aparti from (lie chief current of ovcnls, 
mast Imre Ini noticed, Tlm ( toveriiniciit, paralysed by internal 
disseiiHious, was obliged to acquiesce in tlm complete destruction 
of tho French inllueime in Holland by tlm Prussian invasion, and 
tho restoration of the House of Orange hi full power under an 
Anglo-PrusHian guarantee; and civil rights were at hint conceded 
to tho Protestants of France. The hut measure laid been ndvn- 
cafed before the Notables by lioPuyctlnoiul tlm Mislmpof fsmgres, 
mid had been very fuvniirahty ree.cived. Ilrienm 1 , mining whore 
faulty inloleratieu cuuixut is* reckoned, ixrncd an edict fur curry- 
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in# it into effect, and after some violent opposition it was re- 
gistered by the Parliament in January 1788. 

Tire main conflict, however, continued without abatement* 
It is extremely curious to observe how, at this advanced singe, 
tlio popular and revolutionary movement was mainly guided by 
privileged bodies who were resisting additional taxation which 
was absolutely necessary, who were contending for an exemption 
from taxation which was the most odious and indefensible of 
privileges, and who nevertheless by their revolt ogainst the theoiy 
of absolute monarchy and by their demand fortheSlatoH-Oenerul 
li.ul attained to the highest degree of popularity. It was this 
ciroumHlunen which explains the remarkable uncertainty of the 
forecast of at least one most competent observer. Arthur Young 
in tlm autumn of 1787 noticed how the best judges in France 
clearly foresaw that they were on tho eve of some great revolu- 
tion in tho Government, that a bankruptcy was probable if not 
inevitable, that the HLatos-Uoneral alone could grapple with the 
evil, and that unless ‘ some master hum! of very superior talent 
and inflexible courage was found at the helm, to guide oven Is 
iiiistcud of being driven by them, 1 * a great catastrophe was pro- 
bable. Having faithfully recorded these opinions, ho adds his 
own judgment. 6 All agree that the Mates of the kingdom can- 
not assemble without more liberty being tho consequence, but. I 
meet with so few men who have any just ideas of freedom that 
I question much the slides of this new liberty which is to arise. 
They know not lmw to value the privileges of the people; as to 
1 lie nobility and the clergy, if a revolution added anything to 
llieir scale I think it would <]<> more mischief than good.’ 1 

The King must by this time have clearly scon tho mistake 
that ho hud made in restoring, contrary to tho judgment of both 
Turgot mid Voltaire, tho Parliaments which had been abolished 
by his predecessor. Tim in*eeusity of obtaining tlioir assent had 
no doubt qualified tho despotism of tho monarchy and lmd given 
l<Yuuco a kind of coiiHtitution, but no constitution could have 
possibly boon less adapt til to her wants. Two reforms were of 
the most pressing and urgeut necessity. If bankruptcy was to 
be averted, it was aliselutely necessary that new taxation should 
without delay bo imposed on the privileged classes; and it was 
J VuungV four, I'iuktttLcn, Iv. 110. 
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scarcely loss necessary that II113 feudal system should ho speedily 
commuted. But to both of theno reforms the Parliaments were 
insuperable obstacles. They were aristocratic, privileged, judi- 
cial bodies, consisting of men who were nearly all landowners, 
who themselves enjoyed the exemptions from taxation which ib 
was necessary to abolish, who hud for the most part purchased 
their privileges with money, and who had all the natural loaning 
of judicial bodies towards tradition, precedent, antiquated forms 
of property and rights. Their circumstances, tlioir professional 
habits of thought, the narrow ness produced by their purely legal 
nlucalion, all made them peculiarly untit to exercise, in the in- 
terests of the entire community, a controlling influence over the 
Misti and various field of legislation, and being much smaller 
bodies than the nobles and the clergy, the corporate spirit that 
|M»rvaded them was much more eonrenl rail'd and intense . 1 It 
is impossible to mad the account of the proceedings of (lie pro- 
vincial Assemblies throughout. Franco, in the yours liel'ore the 
llovnlutiou, without, being struck with flirt degree in which en- 
lightened, reforming, and humane principles lmd begun t.o per- 
vade the privileged classes. Hut the conservatism of the Parlia- 
ment was much more than the censers atism of an arislncmcy. It 
was the conservatism of judges; of judges who luul purchased 
their position ; of judges who wem in the highest degree fcema- 
cioiiH of their privileges; of judges who claimed ati absolute 
right of veto. The eon Hints under Lewis XV. luul accustomed 
a large and able section of the Parliament to habits of systematic 
opposition and jealousy of the f Irowp, mid the events of the last 
few yearn had greatly strengthened these feelings. The pro- 
vincial Assemblies of Necker wore manifestly intended to super- 
sede the political importance of the Parliaments. Necker him- 
self had skied Ids anxiety to reduce them to purely judicial 
functions, and the Assembly of the Notables was clearly meant 
to counterbalance the influence of the Parliament, of Paris. 

And while the Parliaments were manifestly unfit to carry out 
the most indispensable reforms, their opposition was peculiarly 
dangerous. It is in the highest degree inexpedient, that magis- 
terial and judicial bodies should take a lending part, in jKilitics, 

1 Hen «omo oxuiilUmt rouuu'Lh on this In M uukuitu»li, I’Mwitf 
li] p. UK), 101 
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and a Byatamalio opposition, to the Government conducted by the 
rhiof exponents of the law is of all oppositions the worst. It is 
the moat dangerous, unnatural, and demoralising ; the most fitted 
to lower the respect both for law and for government. Few 
causeB contributed so much as the parliamentary opposition to 
break up the compact edifice of the French monarchy, to sap 
the ancient and deep-rooted traditions of obedience and loyalty. 

The whole question of the relations of the Parliaments to tho 
Grown was still unsettled. On the one side was the royal doc* 
trine, confirmed by a long series of precedents, that the King 
had the right by holding a bed of justice to overthrow the 
plainest wishes of his Parliaments. On tho other was the par- 
liamentary doctrine that no meusnro was obligatory which had 
not been submitted to tho deliberations, and bad not received 
the free assent, of no Iosb than thirteen Parliaments. Tho first 
doctrine led diroctly to despotism. The second led no less 
clearly to anarchy, and, as tho King bitterly said, it would convert 
tho monarchy of Franco into ‘an aristocracy of magistrates.’ 
And now the Parliament of Paris had gone still farther, and 
destroyed both its own authority and Unit of the Sovereign, by 
declaring that no tux could be legitimately imposed on France 
except by the KtulcH-Qcnural. 

Tho word hiul gone forth, and it wan impossible to recall it. 
From all sides the spirit of discontent was rising with the 
suddenness of a tropical storm, overcasting a political sky which 
but a few months before had appoared almost without a cloud. 
The right of registering edicts by a hod of jusUeoj tho right of 
arbitrary imprisonment and exile ; tho right, of imposing taxes 
by a royal edict, hud been far generations undisputed. Tho body 
which won now spoken of as an indispensable agent of taxation 
hod met just four times in three hundred years, and none of 
these later Staton-General hud claimed tho power which tho 
Parliament attributed to tbom. "Whether tho Parliamont iu 
launching its new dootriuo had moroly sought for a ready 
weapon nguinst the Grown, or whether it believed that a Issly 
in which the privileged orders had hitherto hud ait indispu- 
table ascendency would be more favourable to its interests than 
assemblies which were at present mainly or partly uomineied 
by the Crown, it is impossible to say. It iH at least certain I hut 
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llin BOt^cl foil on a noil that was prepared to receive it, ami it 
rapidly became tbe doctrine of llio most active classes in France 
lluili the Status-General formed an essential part of the French 
(Sovonuneiit, and that they should exercise habitually the Kamo 
pnw era aa the Parliament of England. It is no lean certain 1 hat 
the Parliaments gave a might.y impulse to a movement which m 
a Jew months swept away every vostigo of their own privileges 
and powers, and in a few years brought some of the most con- 
spicuous of their leaders to the guillotine. 

It is not surprising, it is certainly not unpardonable, that 
the King should have looked with much dislike on the demand 
for thn Hlaihts-fleneral. Though his government had shown 
deplorable weakness and vacillation, he had exorcised his powers 
villi uniform moderation ami with an earnest desire for reform, 
Tim abolition of the* eon ties,’ of torture before trial, of serfdom 
on thn royal domains ; thn reforms that had brum intmlnred 
into thn hospitals and prisons; the civil rights conceded to l'ro- 
t (‘slants; thn considerable economics lliut had lately been madn 
at thn (Jourt; the renmval oft lm rest riel ions on 11m eommiTneor 
corn and wine; thn largo and liberal system of prnvinninl and 
pnmcliial self-government which had bison established, and his 
avowed determination to putaueuil to the unjust exemptions 
from taxation, salliuiently show thn spirit of his reign, Thn 
parliamentary opposition seemed to him in a high degree un- 
grateful, us it was curried on by Iwdies which lin hud himself of 
his own five will restored ; and sellisli, as it was a struggle for 
class privileges by a section of the privileged class; and he pro- 
bably undiTralcd ilin strouglli and depth of the national dis- 
content that sustained it, Put although lie desired to exercim 
Jiis rightful powers mildly and moderately, ho desired also to 
transmit Mini it unimpaired to his successors, it was evident 
that they worn being one by one assailed. The dark unknown 
future of the Hl.utes-(leueml, with tlm dangerous (piestious that; 
were certain to arise relating to their powers and their noni|Hisi- 
tion and to thn possible transformation of the monarchy, filled 
him with alarm. When it appeared necessary, he consented, 
indeed, to promise tbe convocation of that body, and them 
was not the smallest reason to believe tlml. he would fail in his 
promise; but he assorted strongly that as King of France it was 
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for lxiin and for him alone to summon it ; his Ion grange in pro- 
mising it seemed to foreshadow an assembly 1 hat would bo rather 
consultative than legislative j and he postponed tho convocation 
till 1791. 

By that time it was hoped that the present efforvesemeo 
would have subsided, and tho provincial, mnuioipal, and paro- 
chial councils which had boon lately established would luivu 
lakon root. It must not be forgotten that throo-foortlis of 
.Franco was now passing through a great and fundiuneutid 
cliungo of administration. The absolute power whidi hud ones 
Iron exorcised by tho intendunls hud been taken away. Thn 
old rontine of administration had been siiddnnly broken. New 
assemblies with largo functions of local government had been 
created. Provinces whidi wore totally unaccustomed to solf- 
government and had long boon sunk in a profound political 
apathy wal'd violently disturbed by a great experiment in govern- 
ment ; by tho agitation of popular election ; by tho rise of un- 
tried mon tii) power ; by tho inevitable conflict Itetwccn tho sup- 
porters of tho old and of tho now order. The proceedings of tlm 
new provincial Assemblies wore on tho whole very encouraging 
and showed great promise of usefulness ; there was every reason, 
to hope that a roal step had been taken towards putting an eml 
to the cliaos of heterogeneous and cnndictiug administrations 
wliicli hud made tho government of Kronen so dillicult, but ns 
yet evviy tiling was in a state of transition. When tho now 
provincial bullion were consolidated, they might boar a great 
part in the election nf the Ktutes-donorul. 

If time luul not been pressing, if t he finances hod boon in 
such a condition that a grout and radical change in tho system 
of taxation luul not boon a mnttor of iminuduite necessity, the 
policy of tlio Government wonld probably have boon a wise one, 
and a national representation might have arisen securely and 
tranquilly out of local Holf-govoruraeiit. lint this essential oon- 
ilition was wanting. With tho failure of tho loan it was be- 
coming ovidsnt . that tho Government must choose between 
bankmptiey and tho discovery of some method of uniform anil 
productive taxation which would put an end to the innumerable 
uxcmptiims of classes, provinces, and towns. Hut what elmnco 
was there of such a reform when, in order to c fleet it, it a us 
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neuessary to obtain tlio assent of tlio Parliament of Paris, of tlm 
provincial Parliaments, of tlie Pays d’Etat, and perhaps also of 
the Cours des Oomptos and of the Cours des Aides ? 1 * * * * * * * 

The situation became almost daily more tense, and the lan- 
guage of the hostile parties was such that reconciliation seemed 
impossible. It was becoming more and more evident to Brieime 
that it was necessary to do again, but under circumstances in- 
finitely more dangerous and difficult, what had been done by 
the chancellor Maupoou in the last reign. The word bankruptcy 
was now in every mouth. Incendiary placards appeared on the 
walls of Paris. Tim Queen as tho special patron of Brienno was 
growing daily more unpopular, and was accused of exercising a 
preponderating influence in tlio councils. Troops wore pouring 
from the provinces into Paris, and thorn were all Iho signs of a 
coming conflict. On May f>, 1 7HS, tlio first, great blow was struck, 
whan two of the most conspicuous opponents of 1 ho Court were 
by order of tlio King arrested by soldiers in the midst of tho 
Parliament. On May B, tho Parliament was Humimmnd to Ver- 
sailles, and tho King proceeded to hold a bed of justice. After 
severely and angrily relinking the Parliament for its conduct 
during the jwwt year, ho ordered six edicts to bo read and re- 
gistered, which annihilated its jxditicul, and greatly restricted 
its judicial, functions. By the first two relicts a number of new 
law courts were instituted, to which all civil and criminal cases 
hitherto tried by tho Parliaments were f.ransferrod, except civil 
cases of over twenty thousand livres, utul criminal cases relating 
to the privileged orders of nobles and ecclesiastics. The number 
of members in tho Parliaments was greatly reduced. Tho third 
and fourth edicts wore intonded, like the abolition of the 
venality of cilices in the time of Maupeou, to conciliate the 
genuine reformers. They abolished tho 1 tribunals of exception 9 
and torture after condemnation.* The fifth edict, which was 

1 flea Nwknr, (Nu$m, lx. 40, 47. for tho purpose of eomjiolhntf thu no* 

* Tim 'Quiwfton prApamUiln*’ hud oiihm! person to avow hm ormio. Tho 

boon abolished by Nenkiir iu 17 HO, hut * Question prfalahlo 9 was torture op- 

tho 1 Question prflahible 1 was not pltwl after conriumnatum, fort lie pur* 

Abolished till 17HS, wul even t hou tho i»oho of coniixilUiiff tho condemned 

KlnjfroMMPvari his right U> rnsLoro it man to name his aocimiptlooH. - 

if, aftEir a few yearn’ experience, the Cli^rcwl.* flhutc do PAnrlvn Mg tin ft, 

judges prouonnoocl H nmsswiry. The L 404 , 4J30* 

* Question prtfpuralolru 1 wan torture 
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the iuont important, constituted a new tribunal with the Role 
right of verifying and registering laws for tho kingdom. It 
was to be collud the ‘ Cour PICni&re,’ and to bo composed of a 
number of great dignitaries selected by the King. It was to 
have the power of romonstranco, but the King was to have the 
right of overcoming its resistance by the usual method of a ImhI 
of justice, and he was to have an independent and exclusive 
power of borrowing. If new taxes were requirod before the 
assembly of the iStatos-Gonend, they were to be registered by 
the ‘Cour FK’iiiPre,' but this rngistrnl inn was only to have a 
provisional olivet till t.ho Statcs-Oeiieral had actually mot. The 
laves were then to ho definitely enacted by the King ‘on the 
deliberations ’ of that body. The sixth edict forbade the Par- 
liaments to unite on any subject, public or private, till further 
orders. 1 

Such was the now constitution or form of government im- 
posed on France by the solo and despotic authority of tlio King. 
All consideration of its intrinsic morits and defects appeared in- 
significant in comparison to this fact, and it was immediately 
followed by an aristocratic revolt which was the prelude of the 
democratic Revolution of 1780. Kven the promise of a mom 
speedy convocation of the Htates-Gonoral had no dlcet iu miti- 
gating the blow, and the language in which it was announced 
was underHtrKMl to imply that the Government intended this body 
tit) he little more thau the assembly of Notables and invested 
merely with consultative powers. The Porliumont protested 
vehement ly nguinst its own extinction, and tho various law courts 
in Puris pronounced nil thut> had lx**n done to bo illegal, while 
throughout thu country provincial Parliaments assembled in da- 
fiance of the royal mandate, and issued proclamations which in 
various forms and with various degrees of eniplmsis were direist 
appeals to revolution. Tho members declared any Frenchman 
‘ infamous and a traitor to his oountry ’ who accepted ofllco iu the 
now tribunals ‘illegally established,' bound themselves in some 
places by oath never to lend themselves directly or indironkly to 
currying out the new edicts, stigmatised tho ministom who 
luul advised tho late measures as ‘traitors to tho King and the 
nation,’ and pronounced the ascription of despotic power to the 
1 Uoapuilnt hi. 1C8, 460. 
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Sovereign contrary to th9 fundamental laws of tlm kingdom. 
‘The people,’ Bail! tlio Parliament ol‘ Toulouse, ‘having no longer 
any barrier between themselves and the King, there remains to 
thorn only the consciousness of their strength,’ 1 

Were those idle words P Could tlie Parliaments, could tlm 
gantry of the country who were virtually in a state of insurrec- 
tion, count upon popular support ? The quoslion was a difficult 
and an aU-impurlaut one, but it Heouied at first proluililo that it 
wnnld bo answered in the affirmative. The whole legal pro- 
fession, nearly all Uio public writers of France, seemed on the 
side of the I'arliaiuouts. 1’aris was surging and seething with 
indignation, blit as yot kept down by an overwhelming military 
force, while tlm groat muss of the peasantry in large districts 
seemed prepared to lake arms ill defence of their provincial 
Parliaments. Tin to was scarcely any province where tlm new 
edicts did not produce riots, and in some provinces these riots 
auioiinhsl to insurrection. In Pan tlm people compelled by 
force the ejected magisl rotes to resume their seats. In Brittney 
Ihe abolition of the hirlmmeut was violently resisted. Almost 
tlm whole province was under anus, ami a number of Breton 
noblemen were thrown into prison for petitioning and prolest- 
ing against the abolition. Jtt Ihiupliiny the tocsin sounded 
from the church towers, and tilimisauds of pwisantry from the 
mountains took arms to defend their provincial liberties. There 
wero furious and bloody contlicts with tlm soldiers, and tlm in- 
surgents so far siicomlcd that the Government consented in this 
province hi make terms witli them, and even to restore the old 
provincial Hiatus which had not existed for a century and a half. 

There went grave signs of discontent among tlm nllionrs of 
tlm army, and all justice wuh suspended by Urn impossibility of 
limling lawyers to serve in the new courts. Iflven the clergy 
reftisml to support Brionuo and to veto the subsidies ho expected. 
Bisho|ia formally proU‘Ntind against the oxtinctiou of tlie Parlia- 
ment* and the ostablishment of Urn ‘ (Jour PltSniftru,’ denied that 
tuxes could bo imposed by tlm will of film Sovereign, and joined 
with tlm rost of tlm nation in dumaudiug tlm Htnles-Uenural.* 

1 ltooipudn, p. 479. tksi tpd imt mptrfif h'» Frai tqah 

* Hoajimtn, Mkihnlnt, HlnmniulL d» drnntr Mm, t. 41, 45. 
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Diwriul l>y alnnvd iill in whom In* inii*.xl, llrmniu* at. hut 
bowed before llin storm. On Aio'u-f *, I ■ i . 1 1.<* nn+ion wax 
sturfclnd by a dt*f*r>*t* xivpnndiiitf t In* ii.*w ‘f'mr I IT nml 

convoking tho Slut i-s-f 0-jmrul Ibr May I, 17 !*. A wn*k later 
tlio calamity cnnu* wliidi Iuul loi.*r In ■••n iln**nlixl, mul tin* 
(JoviTnnionh adrimw lull'd tuid i1>x a lnn*il if ■< linn ’frup! cy, finler- 
ing ilmli for siv we**hx fin* ]nii.n*n1« of tin* Smli* duiiild In* 
partially nnnli* In j«iji**r with n Ibrivil I'imi'alion. On Aa- 
2*», 1 •ri'*uiii* ii' mimd hi* • iflf* niniil a t'.inn of <‘ a n*i*r.i- 
1 inn, anil Nirl.rr twin oiiri* limn' «'i»lb *il tn fin* ju;mu^t‘iiit*iil 
of fin* linniiiv.*. 

Hi* iiiuli'i l<uil; tin* In. If rdndnnfly. Jar In' wvll knew' Dial i* 
was a li(i|ii*li"w i»in a , ami Unit (In* lit'.' *u p»*iM*ii >:i « nnnifl*'' which 
hail I men wn Ini iiinli'r ItriiMiin* hud miii"il all |ir »■ |it** fc of a 
(maci'fiil solution. Hi* found uni. inmv limn n low hundred 
tlnnnmiid frainv. in (In* 1 iv.i nry, I In* fine! niiMcipalod, eivdil 
alwnlali'Iy ruined, i*vi*ii (In* fninli which lia>l Imuii recently 
sulwcrilmd fur fin* lnr (iil.il i fi'ainlii lei illy .•■•ixed hy the lain 
Minister, 1 m«vi a rnl millions nf fivnes rnpiind f.t* i in* fir . I wick. 
Tim itonlidcuci*, however, in pirn) l*j. lit*, ur,in>* re lured fin* 
Slain In solvency. Willi n r»ir* a juiri 'll in In* pi di'eil It I m whole 
prlvnlt* furl uni’ fur fin* piihlie p»yiiionf:i, mil n imiulmr of laf*f* a 
capitalists rallSi'ii around tutu. In oim tn* irtiititf iln* jmhlii* fninli 
mso I hilly |H*r cent.* Tim ox llet wre recall'd. Tim iimny 
persons who iuul In*i*n flung into pri on during tin* lal>> I roubles 
were rdtxtwd, ami Mm suppi'CMcd J'arliiiiural'i urn* onri* More 
restored. 

Tim constant Hurt tml Ii mic of policy, 1 1*** j*ll**riiati* violence ntnl 
concession during tim hu. few years, li.nl by Him Hum produced 
Mi agitation in Franny which it win ita|io-xih|i* to reprom, ami 
extremely iliflleult to guide, Tim Iniditionnl feelings of loyalty 
and rospnet Iuul been fai<nlly iiupain<d. Tim privileged cinches 
litul boon separated from tint Tlinam ami drivon ini it violmil. 
opposition, wiiiln tlm npjmnraimn nf union among them mm very 
deceptive. Tlm nobles, who iuul mught oiuHi of llm spirit nf tin* 
philosophic movement, w*i*io in general very ntili-clorienl, while 
among tlm clergy Mm bishop* aiul tlmnurfti were greatly divid'd. 
In thn autumn of 1787, Arthur Young (minted Mu* situation iu 
* Himuumll, xxl, U&T. » Miw*. «hi Klal‘1, Com nr fa //»> 1. I Ml. 
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a single phrase : e A grBat ferment amongst all ranks of men, 
who are eager for some change without knowing what to look 
to or hope for/ 1 * and the agitation was enormously increased 
when the Parliament of Paris, stultifying its whole histoiy, 
declared that no tax could be legitimately imposed without the 
consent of the people by the States- Gt-eneral, and when Brionne 
in the name of the King had promised the speedy convocation 
of that body. It had not been assembled since 1014, and the 
prospect filled France with the wildest hopes. The question at 
once rose, in what form it was to assemble. The former States- 
Genersd had met at a time when the democracy of France was 
in its infancy; the third order had only a little more than a 
third part of the representation/ and the throe orders voted 
separately, so that the two privileged orders whenever they were 
united could command tho situation. The same custom of the 
throe orders deliberating apart, had subsisted in all the ancient 
provincial Stales, with tho exception of that of Languedoc, 
where tho three orders formed only a single chamber and voted 
together, and where the number of the deputies of tho third 
estate was equal to that of tho nobles and clergy combined. 
Wo have seen how tlio example of Languedoc was proposed for 
adoption by Fmiohra, mid how it was actually adopted in the 
provincial Assemblies, that were formed by Neckor in 1778, 
and by Brionne in 1 7B7- 3 In the face of the growing importance 
of the commons, it was plain that the third order would never bo 
content with the position it hold iu the HWm-Uiuioral of 1014. 

It would have probably been bettor if the King had settled 
by his own authority the form in which tho Slatos-Clonornl 
should meet; but this was not done, and Hriminn gave an 
enormous scope to political discussion, und also virtually aban- 
doned the authority of the Crown hy formally invil.iug tho 
opinion of all the writers and bodies corporate iu the Kingdom, 
on tho subject. Neckor, adopting a similar policy, again assem- 
bled tho Notables to dismiss tho question. They were oiuplmti- 

1 Pinkortnn, iv. 140. IftO, 72, and 104. (Kum* dt A'lr&v, 

1 In the Htateh-(]mii»rul of I till i\. 72. 

them were 102 bour^i-nls, K12 noblw, 1 i invertin', AmmbUr) f'rurin* 
ami 140 (MelftHliuitliM; in the Stall* rittfru, pp. EH, III; Mine, Uthu, 
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cally in favour of flu* precedent of 1011, nnil 11m Parliament of 
Paris tojk tlie same view, though it hmin tifi er, nlnnucd by the 
unpopularity of its atlviei*, pnrhully iveuM, stilting that neither 
law nor constnnl> uwigu fixed the, number nf inch order, mnl that 
the decision must rest with t,lit> Kin*'. Mnl the inimeime force 
of public opinion, expressing ifi*'*f by innuiin-riiblc pamphlets, 
memoirs, and petitions pouring in from every province mnl town, 
now turned nil li irrcMftible power in the democrat ie (brent ion 
Rousseau hud i-pecially denounced the old non si it lit ion of the 
HlutcK-tieiier.il; and it was hiillieient lv obvious ilml if the two 
privileged orders had a complete iif.vndi'iiey, the \ery reforms 
which were inn.-t. needed might ne\er lie curried. The Ahta* 
Hiovcs in u lnmk which produc'd an imrnenKe. im predion, uud 
of which <‘ 10 , 01)0 copies were Hold in three weeks, urged that tlm 
thinl eslutn, or commons, had hitherto linen nothing, and that 
it ought to Ini supreme; and tlie tpieslion iiiiinediutely lmrennc 
tlm inoat pressing in French |wilities. The long indecision on 
tho Hiibjeub was especially unfortunate, and it wuh rate great 
cause of tint democratic and levelling direction which I lie stream 
now took. 

Immediately after the sepamtiou of , 1 lie Nnfahles, all tho 
princes, with the exception of the Duke or Orleans signed a 
niemnrial to the King, in which, in the nntiie of the nobles, they 
protested against. any deviation from the forum of 1014, and 
inserted that, the writings which wen* pouring in front ulniost 
every (sirpuralitiu in Franco siiowed clearly that a spirit of 
reasoned i nun I (ordinal ion and contempt fur the luws was abroad. 
If, they mail iniesl, the ancient privili-p't, of the two np|ier orders 
in the Htates-thmeml went curtailed, tho.H> orders would have n 
rigid Ui refuse to confirm tlmir degradation by appearing in that 
bmiy, and they might dispute the legality of its proceedings. 1 

At lust., after anme hesitation, a royal edict, on Deoemlmr 27, 
partially Halved the (|nehlhm. Tho King di*cidod, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the majority of the Notables, that the 
commons should have a double representation, thus making 
their representatives twjiinl in nmnhcr to those of tin 1 two other 
orders united. Much an increase of munlierx was of no impoi* 

1 HUmeiwtl, xxl. 879, 8S0. flea, Nntntilfn cm this miltji'rt, (Shtrtml, II. 
inn. cm tlx* (illiberal Iruw nf tbn Jilt,. 8(17. 
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i Alice if tliB three orders voted separately, but if they vutul 
either habitually or occasionally together it was of the utmost 
consequence. But this vital question of separate or joint voting 
was left undecided, to be settled only when the fttutes-Gciicrul 
met ; and it continued to divide France fiercely, and to dig a 
diasm between the privileged orders and the people. IJy a 
report of the some council the King announced the future* 
suppression of letters of ‘ cachet, 7 the establishment of libortj of 
the press, and a periodic meeting of the Stated-General lor the 
revision of the finances. 1 » 

It was followed, on January 24, 1789, by royal letters pro- 
scribing the method of election for the Rlates-Goneral. The 
precedent of 1 014 was in its main outlines followed, with some 
considerable enlargements that had been recommended by the 
Notable. The nobles and the ecclesiast ics of all classes were 
* to elect their reprosoutativcH separately ami directly. The elec- 
tions for the commons, or third estate, wens to he conducted 
on a difllvrent and coniplicateil system. The suffrage was ulmo.4 
universal, a vote being given to every Frenchman who was 
twenty-five years old, who had a settled abode mid who paid 
direct taxes; hot these voters were not to vote directly for 
members of the Hinton-General, but for members of numerous 
(doctoral bodies, to whom the ultimate choice was entrusted, 
r l1ie elections wore so arranged that these of the provinces were 
to be completed before those of Paris began. 

The months that followed wore among the most agitated 
and critical that Franco had over undergone, and it was ah this 
time that the revolutionary spirit, which had hitherto been 
almost ei mfined to tho great centres of population, begun In 
pervade the whole country. To tlm best and most snpiriou.i 
judges, the conduct of Neuker during this crisis has uppearid 
very Idamalde; mid to his grave faults nf judgment cud ehurae- 
ter they have attributed much of the calamities that followed, 
History is full of examples of men who, posses, sing to nn eminent 
degree certain intellectual and moral qualities of the highlit 
value, were placed by an unhappy fate in situations where those 
[Mirtieular qualities were almost wholly useless, ami where a 
totally different set were uigently required. Kuril was ut this 
1 Mum. ilu fifiuNI, CtmMmtffou* xnr k iti'rutufbH< i 177 
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time Hu* pn.-fc]'oii of NWker. In u regular parliamentary CJuvern- 
nient he ini(/ht have Iron uu exrelleni ('hnncclLor of the 
Hxehcrpier, ora safe, tomiil, and sigueious Prime Slinkier; but. 
ha linrl nothing of that. dazzling peiwmalil) which asm fascinate 
and lead great. unices of rvrited nit«ii ; nothin*/ off hut spirit of 
rnnmuuirl, daring, ami initiative, which was at* this time im- 
|» ,, nitivc i ly needed. French public opinion was now like a ‘-hip 
driven before it inrioii giilr, with no hand at the helm Hver\- 
tliing w r as uurlerideil nml in (|ie“fion the mil tire of tie* State* » 
llcneml, the limit of their power-, the reform* they were turH'i'cL 
The nation was within;/ with ngitufioii, maddvncd b\ 1'to- 
pim and Hihvcivivo political fhenrii**, which were dkt-eniinulcd 
thron/di a thniiraml channels nml through every province, As 
Here lind been no Sluliv-Urneral i incc I hi I, there wim a total 
want of (tolilical e\p«'rienee; and tln*n # were none of the party 
lines, or*’!! H billions, ami tradition*, which in a trilled purlin- 
nieiitnry (iovcrniiicut at once direct ami restrain the torrent, of 
opinion. 

It was priwtmifieiilly a time when a great minister would 
have boldly iiwmiicd the din el inn of opinion, placed n clear 
programme I adore the elector*, dolificd mid limited (he nforiiH 
which he meant In irk the Slate ‘-({cucrul to "auction. Hut 
Neckur nrlopted a totally dilfl rent, nnir^ 1 . He had no sympathy 
with the principles of the M 1 * nil rat Social, ’ which were now 
dominant, in Kmuco, and he had a strong con Jitulional ilHika 
to nil revolutionary changes. I ^laddering, lie lm*i himself said, 
the dun/irn all ending "rent political changes, the ditliculfy of 
forecasting their issue nml of regulating their course, he would 
never have convoked the Slafes-dniteml Inal he not. found Mint. 
Issly Holemnly promised under his predecessor, IT lie could Iijlwi 
fnlhnml his own wi.hes Jio would have contented himself by 
carrying mil, with the of the provincial Amtiublicw, 

a long MorieM of udiu ini.it nitivo reforms which might, have greatly 
n meliorated the condition of the country without producing any 
. frong {Missions or convulsions.* Such a policy was no longer 
ojmn to him, but ho determined, at least., In restrict ius much hk 
posslhle the circla of his net ion, nml to postpone, if he could not 
it void, the most import ant decisions. 

1 fftttrtu rfr AMrr, lx. JW, {111. 
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Timid, irresolute, end cautious to a fault, it was the character 
of his mind to see with special dearness the possible dangers 
and evils of any course that was proposed, and he shrank in- 
stinctively from any step which, by bringing him into opposition 
to strong currants of opinion, might imperil the high degree of 
esteem which he enjoyod and to which ho most tenaciously 
dung. By assembling tho Notables he had shown that he htul 
no fixed policy of his own on the groat question of tho composi- 
tion of the States- General, and it was now his manifest policy 
to ask advice on all sides, to commit himself to nothing, and to 
leave the nation to find its own way and to frame its own pro- 
gramme. Even after the elections had been completed ho dis- 
played the some fatal inaction. The Stales- General, from the 
comploto inexporionco of their members and from tho circum- 
stances of excitement under which they were elected, required 
marc than almost any other Parliament firm and skilful guidance. 
Hut Ncckor met them without any clear and definite plan; and 
when Mirabeau, who alone possessor! the talents that might 
have ridden and directed the storm, desired to support him, he 
mot the overtures of flirt great tribune with freezing and con- 
temptuous indifference. 1 

There was something of timidity, something of pride, some- 
thing of a kind of constitutional pedantry, and something of 
simple znisoalcultttimi in the attitude he ABsumod. When he 
was remonstrated with, ho said that lie considered it wrong for 
a minister to interfere in any way with popular elections ; and 
when he wiim further pressed, he added, ‘ What would you have 
me do when thoro is no longer any obedience in any quarter, 
and when we are not sure of tho troopH ?’* Military discipline, 
indeed, was only too evidently giving way, and kinds of soldiers 
might bo seen in tho curly summer of 1781) marching through 
the streets of Paris, shouting, ‘ Ijong live tho third estate !' 
utid * We are the soldiers of the tuition 1 ' When public opinion 

1 See (wiinciiilly tint Mfmbm tin onjpiiHed Aflnm Smith wnsni*i|«ninti«l 
italoMt, L mil, 247, SiflO ii.'i.t, SMI, wllhNiwIcer, nndlie jwt.nl Inin with 
UH3, 8113, m, tuiil many ether |hih- nmeh severity, He huiiI, * lie Is hut 
MKminthe muiio wink, (t must lie a mutt of ilHuil,’ iuuI piedietrd Hint 
remrmbcmr), however, that Mlmbcnu lie would rail MnlJy in a loremest 
wan at tbto tfmu a man whose nine place. Sec Miuiklniesli, I 'Mia, (ML 
molar ws* nomplstely dlMtredlted and |>. Shi. 
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whs ho excited and diwguiiised, Keeker Ji-ioiu-d ib best to tem- 
porise, to bo governed by circumstances, to wait until tho untion 
had clearly determined its wirhes. To an undecided and de- 
spondiug man, who was couMiinus that he wa>> surrounded by 
euomioKab Uio Court' and in the Council, w ho knew tlint. a single 
falno step might luud to 11 catuMrophc, and wln> was confronted 
with tho immediate and proving neecr-sity of meeting n grout 
famine, Hitch a course hmi an irnwisl ilile attraction, mid it dues 
non appear to have ls-en as luneh condemned by cnnlemixirarii'H 
as by imsterily. Mali met, who has severely blamed it, acknow- 
ledges that tho great majority of the mom moderate of the jnli- 
tieiaiiH who aflerwurdH formed (lie Const it neat Afwmbly, agreed 
with Kei’ker that tlio King should propose no plan and adopt no 
important meaaure till after the. firef, di 'liberal ion of the Ntates- 
(ieuoral. 1 JJut by leaving the country without eontml or gui- 
danco in n moment of supreme crisis and agitation, Seeker 
HuiTored the revolutionary (Missions to aeipiirn a force and 
a scope which placed tluun lieyond tin: reach of any staten- 
manship. 

Malouet, who was one of the most sagacious judges of this 
period ortho Revolution, him expressed his firm conviction that 
at this time popular opinion had only fixed itself irrevocably on 
two points, the convocation of tint States-fieueral and the dou- 
bling of tho mpreHCutativeH or tho third estate, and that the 
(Sovemmont could in all other points lnivo nfTcrtuully guided and 
limited tho inoveinont for elningo. Thu sovereign j lower still 
retained its authority, and it was as yet by no means obnoxious 
to the democratic parly. 1'lie recent conflict witii tho ItaUa- 
mentjB had Emeu cssontinlly a conflict between the drown and 
tho privileged orders, in which the (Jmwn was contending lor 
a system of taxation which would lighten the lumlen of the 
people. Keeker has lsirnn on emphatic testimony to the com- 
plete honesty with which, I nth in public and private, the King 
was resolved to carry out his promise of convoking tho Ktates- 
(icneral, though ho must hnvn well known that it would give a 
representative character to the Government of France.* The 
doubling of tho mimkir of tho mpresontatiives of tho third 
estate, which was tho first grant triumph of tho jiopular party, 

• Mr*, da Unhurt, 1, U<VJ, • (Nurmi dr ,\tr/>rr, u. no, 
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was carried out with his cordial approbation, and contrary to 
tlie opinion of the majority of thB Notables; and it was re- 
marked that on this occasion the Queen was for the firBt time 
present at the Council, as she desired to give hex sanction to 
the measure. 1 It was believed that the situation resembled that 
of Sweden under Gustavus III., when a popular King, sup- 
ported by the democracy, engaged in a successful struggle with 
the privileged orders. All over the Continent — in Sweden, in 
Germany, in Poland, in Hungary, in Bohemia, and in Franco — 
the diets, assemblies, or parliaments which represented the privi- 
leged orders had during the eighteenth century boon hostile to 
reform, while Catherine, and Frederick, and Joseph II., and 
Leopold of Tuscany, and Gustavus III. of Sweden, and Charles 
HI. of Spain had been the great reformers of tlieir age.* The 
Prince who was afterwards Lewis XVIII., addressing the muni- 
cipality of Paris in 1789, said that ' a great revolution was im- 
pending, and that the King by his dispositions, his virtues, ami 
liis supremo rank, was its natural oilier.’ 3 Tho edict and rejiort 
of December 27, 1788, wore received with general applause, 4 and 
Madame cie Stool has oven stated that at this Into period c the 
authority of tho King over the minds or mnn was more power- 
ful Hum over/* Nor wus the spell quite broken iu the agitated 
weeks that followed. I hnvo already mentioned tho remarkable 
fact that nil, or nearly all, the instructions furnished by the 
constituents to their representatives in tho States-Genml, 
whilo urging tlm largest and most searching reforms, expressly 
directed them to maintain tho authority and dignity of tho 
King. 1 * 

Jt seemed, indeed, as if the monarchy was the last of the 
old institutions of France which was in danger; but a spirit of 
insubordination mid passion had for some ymrs been abroad, 
and the unregulated excitement engendered by the elections 
was not likely long to confine itself within any lmrriers. ‘It 
was as much Urn fashion,’ the Prince of Ligno once said, ‘to 

1 Mmo. do tiinM, Connl(ttrntUMM * ttmalf/fattfoii *, !. 177 , 178 . 
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disobey under Lewis XVI. n* to obey uimIit L»*wm XIV ’ * (Tnrlor 
Lewis XLV./ this old Mar.dud Richelieu .-aid to Lewi* XVf, 8 no 
oius ventured to utter a complaint ; under Lons XV.lImy pnko 
low; under your Majesty tliej *>]ieuk aloud.' 1 * "The uiiiversd 
spirit/ wrote Maloiirl, di'-rriliin^r tin* elections oF 1 7 Mvus 
that of independence. Cleryy, noldes I ^irl iuiui'iit 8 third e lute, 
all \vi,Mied ah increased porter. . . . r l lie nobles of the pro, in*v i 
would no limber endure tin* Miperiurify of thnso of He» Tuiirl. 
Tim inferior clergy wi lied to Miwre the di^nitiei of the hi her 
eler'iy; the ollieerH and huliidbrns of the «rm\ iniI ii imilar 
l. , iu;jrun"o. . . . The word lilrrty wn* for ever rlsi dnjf in therms 
of an ignorant populace/ and they u ml* 'Mood if. in its widest' 
and nurd. extravagant sense, 8 The idee 4 oral mee* in >s in every 
parish niaintained a constant fever of excitement. In three or 
four mouths there are said to have b*en at b<»4 dO,oUM, 3 nnd 
they carried the spirit of agitation and di eu.^imi into the re- 
motest village. At the invitation of the < lovernmcnf, Voider*/ 
representing the grievances and nin\e\in;f the in Imelintisof 
th« three orders, were prewired in o\iiy pari It, and ail mvr 
I'Wico the hu-iest brains wen* employed in rollerlm;*, com- 
paring, and elaboral iiifjf grievances. 

Innumerable newspapers sprang info exu truce, and the 
nativity of (he politieal prefrS was uucfjiiallrd. One of lie* tun t 
remarkable signs of the enormous intensity of political life in 
Kuglaml dnrimr the civil war and the Pom moil wealth, is lo In* 
found in the vast literature, of pamphlets und bmml-idoa that 
rtus then suddenly produced. In Kriiiim and on a larger scale, 
ilm election of l7ttU at mien proilunul t lie mine phenomenon, mid 
it continued for a long tirnn without diminution, hi tlm hint 
uiovitha of 17M a private collect! or is said to have accumulated 
an less than 2,500 pamphlets which had recently np| wared, 1 
Arthur Youiijj, who had known Knglund in several {grinds of 
great political excitement, hurt never soon anything which oven 
faintly approached tlm nativity of Mm French political press 
when Im visitant Paris in the summer of 17HU. <r fhe bn..inesi,/ 
he says, * going forward at present in Mm pamphlet shops of 

1 Aiitiertln, p, 47S. * CV-ivst, ii. HM. Kre, Iimi, f’liiri- 
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Paris is incredible. I wont to the Palais 1 loyal to see what 
now things were published and to procure a catalogue of all. 
Every hoax produces something new. ThirLoen camo oat to* 
day, sixteen yesterday, and ninety-two last week. Wo think 
sometimes that Debrett’s and Stookdale’s shops in Loudon are 
crowded, but they ore mere deserts compared to Deuein’s and 
some others here, in which one can scarcely squeeze from the door 
to the counter. The price of printing two years ago wok from 
twenty-seven to thirty livres per shoot, but now it is from sixty 
to eighty livres. The spirit of reading political tracts, they say, 
spreads into the provinces, so that nil the presses of Franco aro 
equally employed. Nineteen-twentieths of thosB productions 
are in favour of liborty, and generally violent against the clergy 
and nobib'ty. ... Is it not wondorful that while tho press 
teems with the most levelling and orsn seditious principles, 
which, put in execution; would ovorturu the monarchy, nothing 
in reply appears, and not tho least stop is taken by the flourt 
to restrain this extremo licentiousness of publication ? Tt is 
easy to conceive the spirit that mnRt thus bo raised among tho 
people. But tho coflbo houses In tlio Palais Royal prowuit yet 
more singular aud astonishing spectacles; they are not only 
crowded within, but otlior expectant crowds aro at tho doom 
and windows listouing d tjmrtjo doyloySti to certain orators who 
from chairs or tables harangue each his little andlonco. The 
eagerness with which they aro hoard, and tho thuudor of 
npplauHo they receive for every sentiment of more than common 
hardiness or violence against tho present Government, cannot 
ensily be imagined. I am all amazement at the Ministry per- 
mitting such nests and liotlxuls of Mcdition and revolt, which 
disseminate amongst the people every hour principles that bv- 
aml-by must bo opposed with vigour, and thorufbro it seems 
little short of madness to allow the propagation at present.’ 1 

Another agency, mum terrible and more powerful than any 
more political pro]Migandism, was, however, now hastening the 
Revolution. At tho very time when the promise of tlio fttutes- 
Genoral had let loose tlio torrent of speculations, and passions, 
and wild hopes and fears, a great famine fell iqton the land. A 
long drought in tlio summer of 1 7HH, and a hailstorm almost 
J I'inkrilmi, iv. I lit. 
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unexampled in the extent nf itsdevu-tatioiw, were followed by an 
extremely bad harvest and by tint swivsl winter that had linen, 
known in Franco for eighty years. The oli\ «**», tho mulberries, 
the chestnut forints over gnxit districts went almost totally 
destroyed. Bivnd rose quickly to fainino price. r l he distress 
was an acutoin (1m towns a.-> in (ho cimuiry. .Mimufacturea and 
iiuhistry in all their forms had id rein h Mitlcml deeply from tlm 
derangement, of the national (hianees. The 1‘htglisli coin jict it ion 
which followed the recent, commercial treaty had nhoo.i, anni- 
luluted some of its inqiortiml. hi'itiielic„ and llirown tliouMiiiils 
i f workmen out of employment., and tin* dc.st ruction of tho 
nnillierry trees now ruiiuul tho silk manufacture. In Dyom 
aloiut 40,000 workmon employed in this industry were left, 
without broiul. Many master manufacturers left, the couutn, 
uud countless factories went closed. Ablieville, Animus, and 
.Rouen wnro equally distressed, and grout nuiid**r» of workmen 
aro said to have diixl of literal starvation. Disease springing 
from insufficient nourishment, rapidly spread. The roads were 
infested with famished brigands. Tim I takers’ mid butcher*' 
shops, tim mills, tho offices where duties were levied on provisions, 
werw everywhem ntilaeked. There worn almost daily aoutliet < , 
between the soldiers and tho |topiiluco, and ull the great, towns 
were besieged Ity starving country men Heekiug for employmeut. 
In Paris, wliero great. public works bud already produced an 
unnatural uggloineru1.iou of workmen, the number of tlm indigent 
soon tripled. In tlm single quarter of St. Antoine them ware 
150,000. A fourth part, of tlm population of the city arc Haul to 
have been driven in the winter of 17KH -I7K0 to will their 
clothes and tools and furniture, and it was wisy cm tlie smallest, 
protoxt to collect thousands of desperate and hungry men, ready 
to welcome any change and to take part in any entoqirise. The 
frooadng of tiro Heiuo in I kwrnhor greatly added to tho difficulty 
of supplying tho city with food. !(ut tlm distress was never 
greater tiion at tlm time of tlm opening of tho States-Ocneml. 
'Clio whole country was disorganised by famine, and in the four 
months before the capture of the Bastille there hud boon mom 
limn IfOO violent outbreaks in Franco. 1 

• Tains, U MtOutlmt, L 4-M, 30,33; lilmwln, ]>(>. 902 206; MtahrK 
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It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of thin 
famine among the causes of the French Revolution, It gave 
the revolutionary movement its army, and its impulse, and if a 
character of desperate and savage earnestness, The presence 
in Paris of a vast multitude of idle and half-starving nun, 
largely recruited from the provinces, at a time when political 
excitement was at its height, and when the discipline of tin* 
army had been fatally corrupted, amply accounts for the scenes 
of violence that followed. Whenever a legislative body is 
elected on a very low suffrage, a hod harvest is likely to have a 
great influence on elections, fur the minds of men arc then full 
of uneasiness, prone to change, and readily turned against the 
Government. But this election, which was beyond all others 
critical and dangerous, took place nut me, roly amid distress, 
but amid famine. Necker showed great skill ami energy in 
supplying the capital with food, but ill was easy to persuade 
an ignorant and starving populace that the Government 
wore responsible for till they sufleml. * It appears plain to 
me/ wrote Arthur Young, c tlmt tlm violent friends of Mio 
commons aro not displeased at the high price of coni, which 
seconds their views greatly, and makes any appeal to the com- 
mon feeling of the people 11101*0 easy and much more to their 
purpose* than if the price were low .* 1 At the time when 
the violent scenes of 1789 begun, food in Paris was almost at 
famine rates, and it was computed that there wore not less 
1 hau a hundred and twenty thousand destitute persons in the 
city, who depended wholly on public works for tlioir employ- 
ment.* 

The aims and dispositions of the alerters were clearly shown 
by the ‘caldera* of the three orders. It was plain tlmt them 
was no alliance between the nobles and the clergy, and among 
file wishes most strongly expressed in the colliers of the former 
class were the suppression of tithes and of religious orders, the 
establishment of perfect liberty of conscience, arid the sale of a 
jiotiion ef the ecelesiasticul property, in order to restore the 
prosperity of the finances. It was evident, too, that the nobles 
were as fur us possible from being animated by a general hns- 
i ility to reform. They desired t he csUhliiilimcnt of emmtit utional 

'* riiikcrtoti, iv, Mil), * Tana*, htt MWW/V/i, i Hit 
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government by periodic u-*ciublies of die Sinies-fieneral, com- 
plete imlividiml lilx*rt \ , atnl a crowd of refbrim, in Him admi- 
nistration of the iiiuuitvh ami of justice. Alim k-I with mu* voire 
they announced Ilnur rendimvs In uhiiudnii t ln*i r *ni| i! i. m Truin 
direct tuxal inn; their determimidnn toueeepr u ivmiui.dih* money 
<*nni]ini 1 :d.inn fur their feudal rights; their m It to mi* n,! dm 
higher ranks in tin* army thrown open In common *r 1. If ih** >1 
three* ninMiivs liml linen uccomplisiiml, alum I every *»*rhi , i 
grievance which llic* country suffered Fnmi if* nri-f'rr.iey ivoa!. I 
have been removed. On Him oilier Tj;iimI« lit * 1 imM •», in ! •» •» I 
strongly Hint. Iliej should remain a sejKimfo order in ilie nation; 
Hint I hey should retain their old privilege of voting /-eparafely 
in tin* Slafeti-Ci'etieral ; that their dignities and honorary di - 
tiuetinns should bn nuiiufsdhed. Some of fin? miner* own 
imbed that the privileged orders rlmuld wear u jMeial dre . 
and filial a separate order of pc, moils rhoidd U» eon tinted, and 
very many of them protested again* t I he M'leuf oU'iee-, which 
introduced a crowd of lawyers and other I'linclii marie* intoth* 
nobility , 1 

Them views may not Iiavo represented ev Tjihite/ tie-f 
extreme reformers could desire, btil> historian'* mu l be very 
false or very prejudiml if they de eribe them ih lie* \i*wv * of a 
class f 1 ml was opposed to reform ami incapable of di charging o 
useful funefion in n free Slate. If w a * a remark of Sieve 1 that 
in the literature that, premled tin* llevolu! ion, the mo l |*nworf'd 
defences of the rights of the rnmiuou 1 came from the p* tin oi 
members of dm privileged older /and if. is an iitcoiif* Middc fad. 
that a great |«iH» of the French urisiorraey were at tlda time 
thoroughly imbued with thoKpirit of the eighteenth century, mu I 
prepared to make uerioiiu rticrillces for tho public welfare, Tho 
Parliaments had, as I have already shown, In some res|M*els 
misreproHimtcd their spirit, hut tbn Parliaments had at least lieen 
distinguished by two grunt (pmlithw— a strong dislike to arbi- 
trary |K>wer, amt a strung desire to introduce a spirit of economy 
into the State; and in tho provincial councils tho up|**rela 1 
hud of Into jours shown thnmselviw both liberal and enlightened, 
and reuily to perform a groat deal of usofid and imoblrimivo 

1 Hii* an cMM'lluuti aiinlyMnof tlw» A npbn pp, 3 h 7 Joi. 
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work. 1 The caldera of the clergy- also showed a frank and 
general willingness to surrender all privileges in mutters of 
taxation; and wherever the cur 6s preponderated, there was 
displayed a genuine sympathy with liberal ideas. A bettor 
administration, of the Church, the opening of all offices to 
all dosses, the establishment of a general system of religious 
national education, free trade, and constitutional government, 
were among their leading demands, and some of them expressed 
a w ish that the tools of workmen should never be seized for 
debt, and that the poorest class Bhould be exempt from taxation.* 

Among the commons the language was more vague, aud 
while the monarchy was still respected, tho ideas of the ‘ Oontrat 
Social’ were very apparent. The electors for the third order 
asked equality before tho civil and criminal luw, unity of legis- 
lation, liberty of the press, abolition of all servitude and feudal 
rights, responsibility of ministers, a readjustment of taxation.* 
In this doss, however, the desire for equality wan still stronger 
than the desire for reform, and they especially urged that in the 
Rtatns-Uonoral the three orders should vote not separately, but 
together. 

If the prevailing wish hod been simply to make FYauce a 
freo and constitutional country, in the English or American 
sense of those terms, the victory was already won. Tho 
peremptory instructions of the three orders were of such a 
nature, that there was no doubt whatever tliat this end could 
have been attained with general consent. In April 17HU,(iouvar- 
nuur Morris, whose admirable letters give one of the truest and 
calmest pictures of tho events that ensued, wrote to Washington: 
‘Tho elections are (hushed throughout (his kingdom except in the 
capital, and it uppears from tho instructions given to the repre- 
sentatives that certain points are universally demanded which, 
when granted aud secured, will render France perfectly free uh 
to the principles of tho Constitution. I say tlui principles, for 
one generation at least will In: required to render tho pmctieo 

* 8m Lavorcnn, If* Attmblfn ]*kuH1i»Uw)’ (p, ISIS). 
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familiar.’ 1 On the part of the King there was nothing to bo 
feared. Jefferson, one of the inert deinir 'ratio a* well an one of 
the moat conspicuous of the loaders of the American I Involution, 
was at this time iu -Paris representing this American Republic, 
and ho has left all account of his own experience, which throw* 
a very remarkable light oil the secret lii.it i try t»F the French 
Revolution. ‘I was much acquainted,’ ho writ's, ‘with the 
leading patriots of tlio Assembly. IJring from a country 
which had successfully passed through a similar reformat ion, 
they were disposed ti> my acquaintance, and laid sumo conti- 
denco in tun. 1 urged most strenuously an inimediate eom- 
promiso to secure whut the (joveruuient were uow ready to 
yield, and to trust to future occasions for what might still ho 
wanting, it was well understood that the King would grant 
at this time, first, freedom of tlio person by llalnis (lorpus; 
second, freedom of conscience; third, fr>'edoin of tlio Press ; 
fourth, trial hy jmy ; fifth, a representative LegMnturo; sixth, 
annual meetings ; soventli, the origination of laws; i ugh ill, the 
oxclusivo right of taxation and appropriation; ait<i ninth, (he 
responsibility of Ministers ; and with tln*e\cn , ii'"nf lltcne jsiweis 
thoy could obtain iu fuftiro whatever might In* furl her nei'cswirv 
to improve and preserve their Constitution.' ‘They thought 
otherwise, however,’ continues .Jefferson, ‘and events have proved 
their himeutnlile error, for idler thirty years of war foreign and 
domestic, the loss of millions of lives, the prostration of private 
happiness and the foreign subjugation of their own country tor 
a time, they have obtained no more, nor even that seenvely.’ 8 

The representatives of tiio three oiilers iuchided a few wen 
of real genius, and many who would have risen into prominence 
in any Legislature. It is reninrkahlu that Mifatwnu aiui Ilia 
Ahbfi Sioyfts, who were tin* most conspicuous figures in tim thini 
order, had both abandoned their own orders to sit iu it. Among 
the steady advocates of moderate reform in the commons were 
Mourner, who luid lss«n the leading member of the {States of 
DuitphiuA, a man of groat iatcUnut and hlstnrhtnl knowledge, 
and one of the best political writers in France ; Malouet, (bn ex- 
perienced and high-mimied iuteiulant of Toulon ; Tronehet, a 
veteran lawyer who represented Paris, mid who presided over tim 

1 Morrl V Wurkt, It. 47. 11 •ti'flvrwm'H Ntmmr*, 1 . HO. 
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commission for framing the Constitution. A young and i'lu- 
qnent soldier named Oazalfis represented the extreme lloyalist 
party, while violent democratic opinions wore supported by the 
passionate eloquence of Bornare, by the logic of Dupont, by 
llabant de St. litionne, a Protestant pastor who wrote tho his- 
tory of the Assembly in a strain of the highest enthusiasm, and 
who, likB so many of the enthusiasts of the Revolution, soon 
ended his days on the guillotine. Another distinguished mem- 
ber of the commons who underwent the same fate was Bailly, 
member of tbo Finnch Academy, a distinguished mon of science, 
twice Mayor of Paris, and first President of the National As- 
sembly ; and there was a group of darkur and more dangerous 
spirits who were as yot unnoticed and obscure, including Buzoh 
and Potion, and tho young advocate of Amis, Moxiinilicn 
Robespierre. The clergy had a brilliant but superficial rheto- 
rician iu the Aid)!) Maury; an eminently wise and high-minded 
statesman in Luzerne, the Bishop of Luiignti ; a political in- 
triguer of deop and subtle ability in Talley mud, Bishop of 
A u tun. Among tho nobles was the Duke of Orleans, whoso evil 
influence may bo traced in most of the earlier stagi* of tho 
Revolution; and them too might be seen Lafayette, still glitter- 
ing with the aureole of liis American reputation ; the eloquent 
and chivalrous Bally Tollmidal; the two LamotliH, veliemout 
advocates of revolutionary change ; DTlsprCmonil, who hud oueo 
enjoyed boundless popularity os he led tho opjKisition to the 
King in tho Pnrliamont of Boris, and who was soon to loso his 
head as a Royalist. A oharivd<eristic foaturo of tlin Assembly 
was tho largo number of nurCH among tho clorgy, and of lawyers 
among tho commons. Of tho lutter profession there were no 
less than 374. 1 

Though containing many men of ability and high character, 
the AsBOinbly was for the most part almost totally destitute both 
of tho education of intellect and of tho (‘iluuatiou of character that 
fit men for public life, and it ivas completely iutoxicutod with 
tho doctrines of Rousseau, There were at this time two excellent 
observers in Paris who hml watched carefully political life iu 
the two countries whore it was tho most active, ami it is re- 
markable how closely they agreed in their independent estimates 
1 Carlyle'S Ukt, af the Vrenoh /tmlMn, 1. 113. 
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of the situation. Tn the discussions of tli.* Fttiifcs-fh'iienil 
Arthur Young said, 1 1 find a guucral ignorunee of tln« principles 
of government, a strange anil unaccountable app-nl on one side 
to idual am l vi J ionnry rights of mil un*, anti on tin* otlior nr» 
settled plan tlmt hlmll give securin' to tin* people for being in 
futuro in a much better Munition limn hitherto.* ‘The spec- 
tators in the {jullcrie* are allowed to i lit erf. re in the debates 
by clapping their hands and by oilier imisy expressions of 
apprnlmtion. . . . More I bail once to-day there wen* one hun- 
dred members on their leg?. lit, a time, find M. Ilailly absolutely 
without power to ki*ep order.’ 1 

(ioiiverneur Morris coni] Hired the now h gislutors to young 
scholars fresh from tho univorsity, wito would bring everythin*; 
to a itiminn stutidanl. 'l'hey desired, he said, tn pmduro an 
Anmrioan oonslitutioii without having Auu'riean eiii/ens to 
support, it He was struck with the large number of nmmiN'rs 
who had * much imagination ’ but k litit.li* knowledge, judgment, 
or reflection,’ with their ‘ romantic, spirit ’and their ‘ roianiitin 
idea* of government.’ Further experience did noli improve Ids 
estimate of the AHSeinhly. ‘ It may lie diviilcd,' he wrote in 
January 175)0, ‘into three parts, one called the nrisloenits . . . 
another which lins no name hut whieh consists of all sorts of 
|ienpln really friends of good government. The third is eom- 
jwised <if what isealled here the ntmtjfa, that is, the imidiiieii. 
Those are tho most numerous, and are of that class whieh in 
America is known by the name of |N*t I Hogging lawyers, logcl her 
with a host, of enrates and many of tho, si persons who in all 
revolutions timing to the standard of ehaitge Imeause they urn 
not well. This lust party is in close alliance with tho popu- 
lism hem, ami derives from tiiat eireimihlanee very great 
authority.’ * 

Jt mam iipiH'nn'il that the quarrel between the commons and 
the two privileged orders could not. Ihi averted or even deferred. 
Tho vital question was whether the three orders should vote as 
separata IkkUiis, each possessing a right of veto, or two combined 
exercising it on Urn third, or whether, as tho ctunmons desinxl, 
the three orth-rs should form a single assembly and should vote 
by head. Tho quest ion was a very nnliappy one, for each 
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alternative led to grave evils. A constitution in which the 
assent of three distinct legislative assemblies was required for 
thB validity of a law, would bB in the highest degree cumbrous 
and inefficient, and a constitution in which the two privileged 
orders oould always by a coalition outnumber and paralyse the 
order which represented the bulk of the nation, would be ex- 
tremely unfavourable to liberty and utterly inconsistent with 
democratic ideas. On the other hand, the adoption of the other 
alternative would practically place the whole government of 
Trance, without any control, in the hands of a single popular 
chamber, and such a government is the very worst with which a 
nation can be cursed. It is a despotism more dangerous, as 
well os more inefficient for good, than an absolute monarchy; for 
the sense of responsibility is divided and deadened, and the 
infamy attaching to unjust actions, to excesses of tyranny, or 
to usurpations of power is comparatively iiuTult when diffused 
among many instead of being conceu trutcil on one. Ilcsides 
this, every large assembly partakes of the nature of a mob. It 
is sure to be swayed by passion, faction, parly spirit, personal 
influence, and rhetorical skill, and in no other Turin of uncon- 
trolled government is there likely to be so little of the higher 
qualities of judgment and proscionce that are most necessary for 
the wise and temperate administration of alfuirs. 

These remarks apply to all countries, but thero wore special 
evils to be feared in Franco if the plan of the commons was 
realised. In tbo (but placo it would maniflwtly make the 
democratic (dement supreme, for tlio number of the commons 
was equal to that of the two other orders combined, and a con- 
siderable proportion of tlio nobles and a still larger proportion 
of the clergy wore certain to join thorn. In the next place 
it would put tlio direction of alfiurs, without any controlling, 
revising, or modifying senate, in tlm hands of an assembly which 
was totally without experience; and in tho last piano that 
assembly would consist of twelve hundred monilmm. It may 
bo lmldly asserted that them novel' was a legislative nsHOiubly 
which from its circumstances and its coni|iohitiou was less fitted 
to legislate without a second chamber limn that which now 
nssombled in Franco; mid it may also bn truly said that even in 
the most phlegmatic nation and in the mil ion mos.t neeuylum* d 
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to parliamonfr'ry usages, a parliament of twelve hundred mem- 
bers would become totally unmanageable. 

If the difficulty litul arisen either iu England or Amarin*, it 
would almost certainly liavo l*;cn met by the obvious com- 
promise of dividing tlm orders into two chambers. Neoker 
desired this, but in iieeordimre wiLh his usual timid policy ho 
refrained from bringing it forward, mid contented himself with 
trying very ineffectually to i ml urn Hie contending jmrt ins to 
adjoiiru thn fpiestion till ulher the vrrinration of ]Knvers. A 
m null jiarly headed by Luzerne, tlm Hi shop of Lungres, argiu d 
iu favour of a hirmneral division, and the project was strongly 
HiipporliMl bj Malouot, Mourner, mid Isdly Tolltmdnl. It was 
noon, however, found to he extremely unimpuhir, and when at n 
hi m iev\ liul. lut<er period it. was formally bn night before the National 
AsKembly, it wiw rejected by a majority of morn than tan to one. 
It is remarkable that the iirmtorrulir, mwt ion of the Assembly 
joined with if* op|HiiienfH in voting against it. If the bicameral 
HyHtem lind been adopted, the upper elmntber would have con- 
Halted of Ihn bishops ami of the one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty IhmilieH of the nneient nobility of France. The ourfia 
and the new nobility uf the robe would have wit ill the lower 
elmmlier, mid ueeordiugly thewi classes who formed the greater 
part of Hie two privileged orders at onen repudiated the project. 
On the other litind the democratic party violently opponsl it as 
an imitatioii of the nriHtoemtic government of England; uh mni- 
flecrating mid Htretigihoniiig hereditary ilistiiietiniis ; iim intro- 
ducing into the Legislature a division of powora which was 
dinnitly opposed to tlio principles of ibniSHeau. ‘The very 
nature of things,* it was wild, ‘ results this division of tlio 
legislative authority. Tim nation ia one, so should tliun bo ilut 
body that represents it.* 1 

Tlio result of all thin wbh that when the Statca-flenond, on 
which thu lio|ieM of France wont ho posMionatoly fixed, met, this 
AHHomhly found itself at tlui very outset of its procimdinga nnu- 
pletcly paralysed, and a revolution in its constitution beenniu 
inavitnblo. Tho first business to bo accomplished was the veri- 
fication of tlio olcolioiui of the members. In tlm opinion of hoiiio 

* A my goml scommt of tlm dls- found In Smyth's AVe*e4 /htwl utility 
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politicians, this verification sliould have taken place L-fore the 
King in council, bat he left it, perhaps unwisely, to l he Ashuui- 
bly, and it at once produced a dispute between tlio ortlure. 

The Third Estate, assuming a position of superiority and 
ascendency, now invited the othur orders to couib to them for 
the purpose of verifying their powers conjointly. Tho invilntu m 
was refused, and from May 5 till the middle of Juno no public 
business was accomplished. At lost, liowovor, on the proposal 
of Siey&a and amid a storm of frantic excitument, tho Third 
Estate alone voted themselves ‘the National Assembly,’ invited 
the other two ardors to join them, and pushing tlieir pretensions 
to sovereignty to the highest point, dcnlared that tho existing 
taxes, not having been consontcd to by tho nation, worn all 
illegal. The National Assembly, however, allowed I lieni U> lie 
levied till its separation, after which they were lu cease if not. 
formally regruutod. 

This great revolution was elfccteil on .lima 17, and it at. 
once placed the Third Order in a totally new relation ]mt.li to 
the other orders and to the drown. There wen 1 sjieotly signs of 
yielding among some members of the. privilege! orders, ami 
a fierce wave of excitement supported tlm change. Mnloiiet. 
strongly urged that the proper course wits to dissolve tlm 
Assembly and t.o appeal to the constituencies, hub Noeker 
declined, and a feeble and ineffectual effort of tlm King hi ac- 
complish a reunion, and at the sumo time to overawe tlm Third 
Ordor, precipitated tho Ilevolntion. Tlm King announced his 
intention of holding a royal session ou June 22, and lie sum- 
moned tho throe orders to meet him. Tt was his design tndinrl 
thorn to unite in order to deliberate in common ou mutters of mm 
mon Intorost, and to regain the royal initiative by laying dnnu 
the linos of u now constitution, lie Imped to effort a hiennioral 
arrangement, and lie determined also to recommend mi nlu litinn 
of all privileges in matters n(‘ taxation, anil tlm luhuUJhilily of 
all citizens to civil and military employments. 

On Saturday, tho 20th, however, the course of events was 
interrupted by tho famous scone in the tennis court. Tmips 
had lately been pouring to an alarming extent into Paris, mid 
exciting much suspicion in tlm popular party, am! 1.1m (invem- 
meat very injudiciously selected for the royal session on tlm 
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following Monday, tlie hall in which the Third Order assembled. 
The hall was being prepared for tlie occasion, and therefore no 
meeting could be held. Thu members, ignorant of the fact, 
went to their chamber and were repelled by soldiers. Furious 
at the inHult, they wljoiimed to the neighbouring tennis court . 
A suspicion that the King meant to dissolve them was abroad, 
and they resolved to resist such an attempt. With lifted bunds 
and in a transport of genuine, if Honiowluit theatrical, enthu- 
siasm, they sworn that they would uover separate ‘till the 
e'uistitutiou of thn kingdom and the regeneration of public 
order were established on a solid basis.' Thn onth was proposed 
by no less a man than Mourner, and Uuilly claimed his privilege 
as president to be thn first to hike it. One single member, 
Martin d' Audio, refused his absent. 

The Third Estate Imd thus virtually assumed the sole legisla- 
tive authority in Franco, and like thn Long Parliament in England 
had denied thn King's power to dissolve them. Thn public 
excitement had reached fuver point, and in the council of thn 
King them wero gravis divisions. A powerful soot ion nrcuseii 
Nerker of ruining thn cause of thn King and of tin* privileg'd 
onlers, and them was a widely spread impression that hn did 
noli possess thn ijualities of eotmiauid and derision needed for 
the occasion. This impression was probably a just ono, hut it 
is not oluar that tlm King luul any servant who wnH tnom fit U> 
moot tlm emergency ; and the difficulties of a minister with a 
divided council, and ill a moment of involution, am always 
greater tluiu either rontumpnrary opinion or historical judg- 
ments urn inclined to recognise. Owing to thn dissension that 
had orison, thn myal session was post|toiuxi till tlm iltlrd, but 
on thn preceding day tho National Assembly met in » uliurch, 
and its Mission was a very important one, for on this occasion a 
groat body of tho clorgy formally joiuod it. Ono hundred 
and forty-eight nmm)K>rs of tho clergy, of whom ono hundred 
and thirty-four worn ctirfis, hod now given thoir adhosion. Two 
of tho nobles, Hopomting from their colleagues, took tho sumo 
course . 1 

Next day tho royal session was hold. Tho project, adopted 
in tho council diffarvd so muck from that of Noekor, that this 
i jumiIs niami, ii. SOL 
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minister refused to give it the sanction of his presence. Instead 
of commanding the three orders to deliberate together in tJio 
common interest, it was determined in the revised project that 
the King should merely invite them to do so. The King, iu 
the scheme of Necker, while reserving to himself the right of 
sanctioning or rejecting any changes in the constitution of 
future States-Gteneral, left the examination of the faults in the 
existing constitution of the States-Gunoral to the Assembly of 
the Three Orders, with a declaration that lie would refuse liis 
oonsent to any legislative organisation which was not composod 
of at least two chambers. It was now, however, determined to 
withdraw altogether from the common deliberation ‘the form of 
the constitution to be given to the coming States -General,’ and 
to recognise fully the essential distinction of tho three orders as 
political bodies, though they might, with the approval of tho 
Sovereign, deliberate in common. Necker hiul proposed, too, 
that the King should decisively, aud of Iiih own authority, 
abolish all privileges of tuxation, hut in the amended article tho 
King only undertook to give his sanction to this measure on 
condition of the two orders renouncing tUoir privileges. 1 On 
the other hand, the King announced to tho Assembly a long 
Berios of articles of reform which would have mode Franco a 
thoroughly constitutional country, and have swept away nearly 
nil tho great abuses in its government. They gave tho Htatos- 
Uenevol complote control of tho purse, abolishod absolutely 
letters of ‘ cachet,’ tho taille and tho corvGe, established liberty 
of the press and very cmnploto local self-government, and, in a 
word, reformed tdmost the wholo administration of Franco, lie 
reeoinmeiidod tlinsn reforms to tlio three orders, lnit declared 
that if they unfortunately could not agreo to effect them, lie 
would endeavour to carry them out himself. 

I have already quoted the remarkable passage in whieli 
Jefferson has recorded liis judgment of the pro|mKcd const itu* 
tion. At iho name time, while divesting him clf lor the future 
of some of tho most important of Iuh pntmgaLivcM, the King 
endeavoured to secure and assert for himself that sham of power 
whioh rightly belongs to a omistitiitiomtl sovereign, lie annulled 
the proceeding!) of dune 17, by wldeli the Third ft late alone 
J (Hurra deNivhr, U. IHS OH. 
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declared itself the LegMutiirc of Franco. Ife reminded the 
Assembly that none of its proceeding* could acquire llin force of 
law without his assent, and lie aborted his solo right us French 
Sovereign to the command of the army and police. He con- 
cluded ljy directing the three orders to withdraw and to meet 
next day to consider hi- prn|KHuls. 

Tlm King, with the nobles and flat majority of the clergy, 
at once withdrew, but the Third Order delianlly remained. It 
was evident that the attempt to conciliate, and the attempt to 
assert the royal authority, litid both failed. The Assembly pro- 
claimed itself inviolable. It confirmed tbn decrees which the 
King had annulled. Sieves declared, in words whirli excited a 
transport of enthiisinsin, that what the Assembly wax yesterday 
it still was to-duj ; and two days Inter, the triumph of tlm 
Assembly became still morn evident, by the adhesion of fnrty- 
seven of the nobility. After this defection the King saw Ihn 
hopelessness of rertbtanen, and ou the 27ih he ordered tin* 
•remainder of the nobles to take the same, course. 

It was becoming evident that force alone must decide the 
issue, and it was also daily becoming mom evident on which 
side that force lay. Arthur Young, it is true, believed that 
almost to the moment of the catastrophe, vigour and ability 
might have turned everything to the Hide of the Ponrt; that 
not only the majority of the nobles, the higher clergy, ami the 
Parliaments, but. also the soldiers would have Iren with the 
King; and that a resolute and military ruler might still have 
triumphed. 1 * * Hut the feeble, amiable, and miut pacific fkmt- 
reign, whom an unhappy fate hud placed on the thruno in this 
great crisis of French history, had none of the qualities that were 
needed to rally the forces of the Crown; and day by day the 
defection of the troops Ijoeumo more appanmt. 4 The ferment 
at Paris, 1 writes Young on dune 2*t, 4 is tayowl conception ; 
10,000 iiooplo have Utmi all this day in the Palais lloyal. . . . The 
King’s propositions are received with universal disgust. . . ■ Tiio 

1 Pinkerton, !v. 1#4. Kvon a mfritult par la bonUi dn son am it 
year later Malouot ImiIIovM ibis to lino autre (UtxtJurio ; il y u tol napi- 

m true, Mst Hoi/ ho sum no puu- tnliio do gnirwliitrs, cpil refit. muivA, 

vnlfc so rfaoufta & tlror r^jWW» oontre lui ot I'iCtat, s*ll 1'avaH InM fuiru.'— 

mjh HujetH, Jo m'arHUo k rosmt sur N&m* tU Maluuct, i. 1105, SOS. 
lew finite* do oe prlnoe InforUnUk jpii 
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people seem with a sort of frenzy to reject all idea of com- 
promise. . . . The constant meetings at the PalaiR Royal, which 
are carried to a degree of licentiousness and fury of liberty that 
in scarcely credible, united with the innumerable inflammatory 
publications that have been hourly appearing since the assembly 
of the States, have so heated the people’s expectations, aud given 
them the idea of such total changes, that nothing the King or 
Court could do would now satisfy them/ 1 

In the mean time the real rulers of the country were coming 
rapidly to the surface. All nations are in truth governed by 
aristocracies, hut these aristocracies vary greatly in tlioir cha- 
racter. The ‘ Club Breton/ which soon became the 4 Club dos 
Jacobins/ was already formed ; and an aristocracy, half criminal, 
half fanatic, consisting of groups of IdcuI agitators and of the 
scum of the Paris mob, began to overawe the representatives of 
l.lic nation, and to direct the course of ibs policy. Troops worn 
poured into Paris, but their presence wns an excitement with- 
out being a protection, for day after day it> became morn evident 
that their discipline was gone, and that they shared the sym- 
pathies avid the* passions of the mob. They hail caught the con- 
tagion of the time, and the revolutionary jsuiy had two most 
powerful instruments for acting upon them- They promised 
to throw open all ranks to tlio private, aiul they also, in accor- 
dance with the instructions of many of the caldera, promised 
an increase nf pay. At the same time famine grew daily more 
intense, and the ninlw more passionate ami more formidable. 
The dismissal of Neokor on the evening of July 11 wiih the 
spark which produced the conflagration that, had long boon pre- 
paring. Next day Paris flew to arms. The troops with few 
exceptions abandoned the King; and when, with scaireely any 
serious resistance, the Pastille was captured on the llth, and 
the heud of its murdered governor carried by a triumphant pro- 
cession through the streets, tho Revolution may be said to have 
definitely triumphed. Power had now paired both from tho 
King and from the Assombly into the hands of the mob. As 
was truly said, it was not a revolt., but a revolution; not a 
change of government, hut a dissolution of all go\ eminent ; unit 
Jb'ranue began that terrible cureer of anarchy wliieh waa only 
1 I'liikeitua, iv, isn, I M, 
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completely tcrminnted by Min warn mul ilir* despotism or Niipn- 
lonn. For the next lew yours* shit lay among the great Powers 
of Europo a portent, anil a wonder; cut away from all her 
ancient, moorings, drifting wit limit a compass or a IihIivc'iiiimi, 
like some exploding fireship, scattering terror and desolation 
along her path. 

There has been in lint present general ion a «tmng ronetmn 
against, the old lialul. of treating liislurv merely as a series of 
biographical studies, anil military incidents and picture*, and it. 
lias become the special delight of historians to trace through a. 
remote past tlm causes that, have prepared and produced great, 
changes. It. is jHissiblo, however, for t his mode of writing history 
1o be carried too far, and it lias produced a huIioo! of liistorie 
fatalists who appear to mo to have greatly underrated tin* part, 
which accident., political whilom, and political folly have borne 
m human affairs. To mo at. least it appears, from the facts that 
have been related in this chapter, Mini the, French devolution, 
though undoubtedly prepared by causes which had I icon in 
operation for centuries, might, till within a very lew years of 
t ho catasl rophe, have been with no great, ilidiciilty averted. A 
profound change in the clmraetnr of tlm government nod insf if u- 
lious of Franco bad indrerl Income inevitable, but mioli a change 
need not, Iiave ls»eu a rovoluLion, and if it bad been elleetcd, in 
very similar olia!tgi‘Hbavo been cHocled in other countries, with* 
out the subversion of the monarchy and a total disorganisation 
of the State, i ts influence both on Fn‘tioh ami European history 
would have been wholly different. In spite of thn wars und 
debts of Ijowih XIV*, In spiUi of Mm vices and incapacity of tlm 
Itogoney and of Iswis XV., in spite of nmeb class HoltislmesH 
and a groat subversion of arinieut opinions, Mm jwsithm of tlm 
French monarchy on Mm accession of Lewis XV I. was fur from 
desperate. If a Henry IV. or a Frederick Mm (Sreat. had thou 
mounted the throne, or if Jjowis XVI. had found for his Minis- 
ter a Rieholiou or a Pitt, a Oavour or a Jih.umrck, Franco would 
never have driflwl into anarchy. 

Tim chief faults that mode tho sit nut ion irremediable mny, 
T think, bo easily tmeod. The policy of U»wis XV. towards his 
Parlioments was of the kind which beyond fill others discredit* 
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■'nd weakens governments. Either resistance nr conrct-siou if 
consistently and skilfully conducted might huvn succeeded, but 
4 policy of alternate resistance and concession, of bnhl acts of 
authority repeatedly and iguomininusly roversed, conlil have no 
other effect than to uproot all feeling of reverence for Urn Crown. 
The same weak and lluctuntiing policy was pursued umlor much 
more critical circnmstimecH by Lewis XVI. Thu rcWorat ion of 
the Parliaments by that Sovereign appears to mo to lxavo been 
a capital mistako. It raised np without necessity an opposition 
1 o the Crown of tlio most dangerous and embarrassing descrip- 
tion; and it at the same time enormously increased tlm (lilli- 
culty of accomplishing Ihn equaliteitiou of tavnlion and the 
con mm (oil on of Ihc feudal system, w liieli were tho two measures 
most absolutely necessary if a revolution was to be averted. 
If at tho beginning of hm reign, when liis (tower was still un- 
contented and when bis popularity was at its lieiglit, the King 
instead of restoring the Parliaments bad summoned thoNlutes- 
( leneritl to carry these measures, or if without siunmoning tlm 
Miites-Cloneral be Imd deereisl them by hisow'ii royal authority) 
he would pmlsdily have succeeded. Hut tlm propitious moment 
was suffered 1 o pass. A false step was taken which produced 
emlleHHembiimrsmmitSjaml the great fault, of tho Ameriran War 
soon followed. This war for tlm first time made Proimlt finances 
irromediahle. It, inoculated I'Veneh puhlic opinion with repub- 
lican ideas, and it produced that futal disorganisation of tlm 
army which was still further aggravated by the decree of I 7 H 1 , 
making the higher ranks a atriet monopoly of the nobles. Tlm 
extravagance of ( 'a leune a ml t lie incapacity of Bricnim cent iinicd 
tlm work of ruin, and alt limigli Lewis X Vf. and Meeker were 
on tlm whole greatly superior to tlm average of French kipgs 
ami minister, they provisl totally destitute of the qualities that 
warn most needed in tlm crisis of a revolution. In this way 
tho foundations of authority were completely Hipped, (toiices- 
riens which at an earlier period would have Issm welcomed with 
enthusiasm, only whetted the ap|Hitifn for change. A grent, 
famine occurring at a time of great (Miliiieal exeitoment, ini- 
monsoly atrongt, lmned tlm eleumnts of disorder. Tlm edilieo of 
government tottered and foil, and all Eurojio resounded with its 
fall. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

r«r the rrinnrknliln Ml or written in 1753, in wit Mi Lord 
OlicnlerPuild det-rribetl the sigiiB of revolution which he saw 
already gathering in France, ho added, ‘I nm glad of it; tho 
rest of Euro]H> will ho quieter uiul have time to recover/ Tho 
judgment expressed in thin passage won very generally nhared 
hy Engl mil HtfiteHinon wlu*n the i , ’n , tich Revolution actually 
liegnn. It was helieved that for a long period iho iufluonco of 
Prance would ho withdrawn from ’Eumpeun politics, and that 
this withdrawal wus certain to ho very fuvoundile to tho inf crests 
hath of England and of potii’i*. With Iho exception of a few 
years that followed tho accession of tho Mouse of Hanover, 
when dynastic and llanoverhiu initiresli. eon .pin'd to bring tho 
English (lovornmciit into chute connect inn with the (lovernnieut 
of Praneo, the whole course of foreign polity since tint llcvolti- 
titm of ItJHy hud Ih'cu one continued eon t cut nguiimt, Preach 
power and am hi I i<m. Prom 16K0 to tho I'eiwo of Kyswiok in 
11107, and from 1702 to tho l'etutn of III. reel it in 1713, England 
had been engaged in a desperate struggle iq'iiinst lunvmXlV. 
The war which hmho out in 173!) wiih, it is true, originally a 
Hpanish war, ]irodut > t>d hy a Epanish trade quarrel, hut it was 
hooii merged in tho Preach war of the AuHtrinn Huccossion, and 
the original ohjeoli was ho completely forgotten that it whh not. 
even mentioned in t he Peace of Aix la (lhapollo. The Seven 
Years' War, which terminated in tint glorious potion of 1733, wiih 
tllroctcil agaiiiHt Prench iuilucuco in (Jermaiiy ; and tho Aniorinnn 
quarrel only became really formitlahle when Prance throw her 
sword into the scale and involved England in a great Eurojieuti 
and Asiatic struggle. From these fiu*ts it wus naturaily inferretl 
that England was likely to benefit hy tiu> temporary wlipse of 
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her rival; and many things had happened since Franco had 
entered into the zone of revolution which appeared to justify the 
prediction. In the autumn of 1787 her financial and otlinr 
internal embarrassments secured the succoss of the Prussian 
invasion of Holland, and enabled England and Prussia to over- 
throw the French ascendency in that country. Li the summer 
of 1 788, throe ambassadors from Tippoo Sahib arrived in Paris, 
offering the French groat commercial privileges if thoy would 
support that chief agaiust the* English, as they had supportivl 
his father, Hydur Ali, and would sond 3,000 man to his assist- 
ance. The ambassadors were received with groat demonstra- 
tions of popular enthusiasm, but the condition of France wub ho 
crilicid tlmt the Government did not venture to assist them, 
and England was onahled to carry her Indian war to n trium- 
phant issue. 1 Ju 1700, the threatened war between England 
and Spain on account of NonLku Sound was only averted 
Isrunso France was unable to support her ally; and during the 
a hole of the Eustern war, whicli affected so deeply the interests 
and the relative power of Russia, Turkey, Austria, Sweden mid 
Prussia, France, contrary to all previous exam] do, remained 
almost alwulutely passive. 1 As wo luivo already seen, the 
English Government rejected the Prussian project of inter- 
ference with the revolt in the Austrian Netherlands, on tho 
ground that there was no serious danger of those provinces 
{Kissing under the influence or dominion of Franco, as recent 
events must have diverted tho Flemish noblesse and clergy from 
the French system, and ns ‘the present apparent and increasing 
weakness aud distraction of that country must prevent any Imily 
of men from haiking to that quarter for uny present and offuc- 
tunl support.’ s 

Hostility to France, and especially to tho House of Hourlmti, 
had from the first fiirmathm of Ihe groat English ]Kirties Lmmui u 
rharaetnrist.ic sentiment of the Whigs. The subservience of tho 
later Stuarts to French inlluenco had been ono of tho great 
grounds for grievance against thorn; and tlio Revolution had 

1 Hoe Aftm, tit Mabuet, L 200, effnetually from Interfering In any 

* On July iiH, 17HU, Kwart wrote : kIimjio in favour of tho Imperial 
■This Court fPraiwIa] la pormiartuil Court.’ 

that, the gnat popular revolution in * isiuils tv Kwart, Fab, 20, 1790. 
Franco will prevent Hint oouulry . 
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made France more than ever a natural enemy. It was said 
that a French king hail once asked the Abb6 Gaultier the ilif- 
ference between a Whig awl a Toiy, and the Ahbohad answered, 
that the Tories wore Lliu French King’s only friends in England, 
and tliut the Whigs were nil liis enemies, 1 with this circum- 
stance, that it is possible the Tories uuiy liccoine your enemies, 
but impossible the Whigs cun become jour friends.’ 1 After 
the peace of 17G3, it bud indeed been noticed that thorn hud 
hocn a considerable tendency to approximation between the two 
nations. A writer in 17ti7 observed that * nmm French of dis- 
tinction hud visit eil England since the lust war than at any 
other period since the English lo»t their great possessions in 
that country,’ ami he willed that the friendly communication of 
knowledge between the learned of all countries, 0111*11 in tinm 
of war, was ( a distinction peculiar <0 tlm present ago.'* 
The influence of English thought ujxiu French literature wan 
one of the most rciuurkithlo fuels of the eighteenth century; 
and although Frcuoli liteniry influence was much 1cm apparent, 
in England, th« splendid sc.iunt.ific discoveries of Freucluocu 
were eugcrly welcomed. Hut it may Is* doubted whether tlm 
popular fouling was really changed, and Pitt hml seldom siiowu 
mom political courage than when he introduced his commercial 
treaty with France, and maintained that tlm two great nations 
which confront ml each other across llio Channel wore intended 
by Natnro to bo friends iittd not enemies. We have already 
seen with whati vehemence Fox repudiated tlm assertion, declar- 
ing that Frauen and England were and always must ha natural 
enemies. 

Before the capture of tlm Bastille, the events that worn 
taking place in Frunee appear to have excited only a ram 
and languid iutercst in England. Parliamentary government. 


1 flrFuYTMVM ( ", h’J, 1 W 


fc* nd. An a ltitrilcal wrltur twyn, * Thn patiml war with a nation haw unit 
Whig! of tint* dajr alway* htifotld abjout enough to hug tlioir ciiaiiiH.* 
Franco with an invMiotw ayn, and Htorih mtf* lAfo tf Hmm Took*, 1. M 

rojoioed at hor humiliation and dl* ■ Ann . Jteg, 1787, p. 4. iforatui 
gmoo. CJcmnidorlng tho wcmopln cif Walpole aim notlcw that groat mini* 

nuoooAHful tyranny an flontUKiou*, tar* of FrnncU travollom vtoitwl 

they vowed otoriml onmtty arut nvcuv Hug) and, and noun* ovoii livhiud, 

InHling lanf rr«r1 n;cain*t a Icing who aflor tho pratccu Mrm, qf Hon, ML 
knpk moro limn twuntydlw mlllimiM Hi. 107. B«s ton, hln loiter to Maim, 
of lib nuIjJhsIh In Mavory ; and they April 80, 1763. 
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carried on by party conflicts lias many merits, bnt it groat ly 
narrows the horizon of political knowledge and interests; for the 
constant succession of domestio questions which it produces is 
quite sufficient to absorb the amount of time and attention that 
ordinary men con devote to public affairs. The King's illness, 
and the Itegenoy question that grew out of it, fully engrossed 
the popular niiud, and what little interest was felt in foreign 
affairs had of late hoen directed muoh more to St. Petersburg 
than to Paris. The only question relating to France, which at 
this time came before the public, was an application from the 
French flnvnrnuiciit, in tlio spring of 1780, for permission to 
export 2U,0I)D sucks of (lour from England to tho northern 
provinces of France, which were suffering severely from famine. 
As tho price of corn iu England was higher Ilian that at 
which tho exportation was allowed by law, tho French request 
could not bo graufed without the snnnlion of Parliament. 
The request was referred to a commitl.ee, and apparently care- 
fully considered on its merits, and it was finally decided that, in 
consoquenco of tho very high price of com in England and 
tho very bad prospects of tho coming harvest, it could net 
ho safely granted. 1 

The capture of tho Bastille, howevor, was so startling and 
so dramatic, that it at onco excited in England a strong and 
ganond interest, which tho events that followed wore well fitted 
to stimulate. Tlio oroation of a great national array indepen- 
dent of tho Grown ; the virtual assumption of absolute power 
by a representative body, which had transformed its own con- 
stitution, placed itself above tho iustructions of its constituents, 
and denied tlio King tho right of dissolving it; tho strange 
triumphal procession of July 17, when the King was carried 
almost a captive to the Ilfitol do Ville and compelled to ohsuiiio 
tho national cockade ; the blazing country houses and tho 
innumerable scones of pillage and murder that accompanied 
tho insurrection of tho country people against their feudal 
lords; tho abolition on August 4 of tho whole feudal system, 
and of noarly all the privileges of classes, provinces, and towns ; 
the decree which ordered all tithes to be oommutod for money, 
followed within e fow days by tho decree which abolished them 
1 Pari Hitt, xxvlii. 280-230. Wilbur (W ru’h f.ife, I, 220-220. 
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without compensation ; find finally, the promulgation of a 
Declaration, of Rights of tho most abstract and far-reaching 
character — all indicated the complete transformation of the 
Government of Franco. The most splendid and ancient 
monarchy of Europe was virtually overthrown. The Assembly 
rejected by grant majorities all proposals to share its pnunr 
with a second chamber, and it denied the King not only his 
ancient right of initiating laws and of dissolving tin* Assembly, 
hut also tin* right of imposing more than a temporary veto on 
its jirnreeilings. 

Tlnm came the horrible days of Oefohnr 5 and 0, when 
Versailles was invmliil by a furious and tarnished mob, when 
tho Queen only Hitvnd her life by 11 J ing hall-naked from her 
room, wlu*u the sentinels and several gentlemen of the Court 
were cut down and murdered in (he palace, and when at last, 
aflor marvellous escapes, tlm itoyal Kamily were enudimted as 
prisoners to Paris by tlm ntoh. The journey lasted for six 
hours, and in the course of it muskets were more than once 
levelled at the royal carriage. in front were borne, tmuslixed 
upon pikes, tlm heads of two gentlemen of tho Court. The 
disnrmcd and captive body guard were led one by one. Around 
Uti) carriage of the Itoyal Family the mob danced, and sung, mid 
shouted, ‘All bishops to the lamji-piiHt.’ On tlm arrival of tlm 
procession in Paris, it was met by Ihiilly tlm mayor, wlm 
(leseriksl the seeim as ‘a beautiful day,’ while in tlm Assembly 
Mind icau declared that tlm vessel of Stale, instead of being 
retardml by it, would only advance the nmro rapidly towards 
regeneration, and liarttavo replied to those who S|»ike with 
horror of the murders, i>y asking wlmt.her tlm blood that was 
shed was indeed so punt. From this time tlm King of France 
was a helpless prisoner in tlm Tuileries, with suuraely any voice 
or power in the government of Franco. 

All these events soon lmd their inlluence in England. 11m 
many small democratic societies whieli hud arisen during tlm 
Wilkes troubles and during tho American War, and which Inui 
of .late been almost dormant, began tw stir again. Thera ware 
men of tho school of Oartwright and Jebb, who had long Imen 
advocating, amid general noglenfc, parliamentary reform ou 
grounds of & priori right, and who now, to their own ustoniuli- 
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inent, found tlieir principles triumphant in tlie foremost nation 
of the Continent. There were political Dissenters who detested 
the Churidi Establishment, and especially the Hysteria of tithes, 
and who saw with unspeakable delight the total abolition of 
that syBtom in France. The principles enunciated in fins 
Declaration of Rights were of the broadest and most sweeping 
character, applicable to all nations, and woU fitted to fuminito 
unguided, buif-eclucatod, and adventurous enthusiast's ; ami it 
was not unploasing to the many local busybodies, who might lie 
found in every great town, putting themselves forward as repre- 
sentatives of the people and trying to force themselves into 
political notoriety, to find that men who worn very much of 
their own dims and intellectual calibre were praoticnlly direct- 
ing the Government of France. Thu unsuccessful cl forts or the 
Dissenters in 1787, 1789, and 1790 toohlaiu a repeal of tho 
'Pest and Corporation Acts hud given a now energy and union 
to their political forces, and the very fact that tho events in 
France were alrcndy beginning to throw great musses of men 
into violent and unreasonable opposition to ail change gavn a 
corresponding impulse to the opposite party. 

A few men of station and ability belonged to it. Priestley 
was a really groat man of science, and though his works on 
other subjects have little value, the amazing fertility and facility 
of his pen had made him very prominent, and he was a bitter 
enemy of the Established Church. His enthusiasm far the 
Revolution was from tho first unbounded. 1 There is indeed, * 
he wrote in October, * a glorious prospect for mankind before 
us. Flanders seems to be quite ripe for a similar revolution j 
and other countries, 1 hope, will follow in due time; and when 
civil tyranny is all at an end, that of the Ohuroh will soon 1«< 
disposed of. . . . Our Court and eonrtiurs will not like those 
things, and tho bishops least of all.’ 1 ‘J do not wonder,' lie 
wrote a little luter, ‘ at tho hntrod and dread of this spirit of 
revolution in kings and courtiers. Their power is gimnndly 
usurpation, and i hope the time is approaching when an mid 
will be put to all usurpation in things civil or religious, first 
in Europe and then in other countries.' 9 Dr. Price, who had 
a still greater weight with the Nonconformists, and who hud 
1 ltutl’H Life 1/ Mm! ley, U. U*. “ ibid. 81. 
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nlitnincrl a considerable |ir»lil.ieiil importaure on account of tho 
part he had taken in the Ain mean coni eat, and on account of 
the popularity of his financial schemes, threw himself passion- 
ately into the some Ride, and a small section of the ariHtocracy 
had also adopted extreme principles of (leinoeratio reform. 
Only a few years luul passed since the Duke of liichmond 
hail hnrangned llio JImiso of Lords in favour of univursnl 
suffrage, (‘quid electoral districts, and annual Pin liuuienls. 
Lord Stanhope's political oiiiuions fell little, if at all, short of 
republicanism, and there was a strong tinge of something very 
Jikn repulilirauism in iu> less a p-mm than Lord Ixinsdowne. 1 
In I7JIM Burke wrote to the Duke of Portland: ‘It is truly 
alarming to see so large a part, of the aristocratic interest ei.- 
paged in the cause of the new species of domnemey.’* A few 
years later, on the occasion of Fox’s birthday, it was the Duke 
of Norfolk, the head of the Knglish aristocracy, who promised 
its u toast * The health of our Sovereign — the Majesty of the 
I ’ 1*0 pie.’ 

On November i>, I7H0, a not very important, lioily of ad- 
vanced pelitieiaiiH enlled ‘A Society for Gommemoratiiig the 
I te volution in (In ‘at Britain,’ or more shortly, ‘'Hie, Revolution 
Society,’ mot under the presidency of Ixml Stanhope at (lie 
Loudon 'I’avern, and drew up an address of cougrut illation to 
the National Assembly, expressing a hope that ‘the glorious 
exani|dn given in France ’ might ‘ encourage other nations to 
irsert the i untie liable rights of mankind, and thereby introduce 
a gcneml reformation into the Governments of l‘3im>|si.’ It whs 
on this occasion that Dr. Price prtwdmd before the Society the 
fiunouH sermon which Burke afterwards made the text of his 
‘ Reflections on the French Revolution.’ It was an enthusiastic 
eulogy of all that luul taken place in Franco. The preacher 
declared himself ready to repent the 1 Nunc Dimittis * of Simeon, 
ns tic had livisl to sec tiiirby millions of man spurning slavery ; 
‘their king led in triumph, and an arbitrary monaroh surren- 
dering himself to his subjects,' and ho predicted that the 
example of Franco would Moon destroy tho dominion both of 

1 (too Ills vttry curlcua letter to k Letter to the Duke of ftntlniul, 
Mnrellet about the Devolution, In MonmimnyliiK tho 'Olwervailens on 
Kilnnaiirlisi'M Lift tf tihtlbtrtt, 11L the Ci induct, of the Minority.' Uurko’e 
4HS I {is. UViAb, vll, um 
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Icings and or priests, and would sweep away all despotism fr< mv 
Europe. 

These proceedings gradually excited a large share of public 
attention. The National Assembly of France at once responded 
by a worm vote of thanks, and directed the Archbishop of Aix, 
who then presided over it, to write in its name to Lord Stan- 
hope, and in almost every considerable town in France pa- 
triotic societies took the samo course. The Revolution Society, 
which hitherto had been very little known in England, found 
itself suddenly invested with an extraordinary importance, and 
treated oh the special and accredited representative of tliu Eng- 
lish puoplo. It printed a large volume of its correspondence 
with diifrnmt societies in France ; and other democratic societies, 
following ilM instigation or its example, began to spring np in 
tlie great towns, to piss resolutions expressing admiration of 
the Erouch Huvointion, and to pend complimentary addresses 
to Paris. ‘ 'Jim pritHS,’ wrote one of the principal chroniclers 
of tliu time, ‘ teemed with the most daring libels upon the ()<>»- 
stitation of this country, and all its constituent parts. They 
wore distributed gratis, and circulated with astonishing industry 
not only amongst the lower cIuhh of the community, but through 
the army and the navy. In thoso writings, the people went 
invited to form themselves into clubs and societies after the 
manner of tliu French; and many wore actually formed in a 
great number of thu most populous towns of the kiiigdom, 
avowedly affiliated (to use an expression of tlwir own) by the 
democratic dubs in France.’ 1 The semen of Price was pub- 
lished, widely distributed and translated into French. Priestley 
declared that it ‘ moved him to tears,’ and he predicted that it 
would have as grout an effect as the work on ‘ Oivil Liberty,’ by 
which the same writer bod so powerfully stirred public opinion 
during thu American War. The Revolution Huoioty resolved to 
celebratiO tliu auniversarins of the capture of the Hastille, and 
at the first ttimiversury Price mudo a speech which was much 
remarked. * Oh, liuuvouly philunthropistiH,’ he exclaimed, apo- 
strophising the Revolutionists in Franco, * well do you deserve 
the admiration not only of your own country, hut of nil coun- 
tries 1 You have alreudy determined to renounce fur over all 
1 Annual Jhylttcr, 1 7UU, 65. 
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views of conqnest anil all offensive wars. This is an instance 
of wisdom and attention to human lights which has no example. 
Bat 70a will do more ; 70a will invite Groat Britain to join 70a 
in this determination, and to enter into a compact with 70a for 
promoting peace on earth, good will among men. . . . Thus 
united, the two kingdoms will he omnipotent. The7 will soon 
draw into their confederation Holland and other countries on 
this side of the glohe, and tho United Status of America on the 
othor.’ 1 

We have already serai that in the debate on tho Unitarian 
disabilities Burke hail brought the proceedings of tho I involu- 
tion Society prominently before Parliament; hut as long as they 
wore confined to muru irresponsible |wlit.iciuns they did not 
appear deserving of much serious attention, in no rcspuut is 
the sagacity of n true statesman more needed or more displayed 
than in distinguishing between the strong, permanent, and for 
tho most part, silent currents of national opinion, and tho noisy 
and frothy imitations which small knots of agitutors can always 
produce. As far as can lie now judged, the danger of Kngland 
being seriously affrntcil by the contagion of French example 
was as yet very hiiiuII. Jt was true, indeed, that the British 
('(institution iu nearly all its parts was hopelessly corrupt if 
lneaHimul by the canons of Uoiihhcuu; but the philosophy of 
Rousseau was not adapted to tho Knglisli mind, and the conili- 
1 ions ef Kngland were in nearly every respect ilia extreme 
ep|H)site of those of France. Tho unpopularity of the King, 
which had boon very great during the ministry of Bute and dur- 
ing part of tho American War, had wholly paused away, and his 
recent illness had raised the spirit of loyalty to tho highest point. 
The administration of public affairs, which in Franco had boon of 
late conducted with astonishing weakness ami astonishing vacil- 
lation, was in Knglaud in the hnmls of u popular, brilliant., and 
most successful statesman ; and there is no reason to Iwliovo that 
nuy (Kwsibln change in tho suffrage would havo overthrown or 
oven seriously weakened his power. Tho approach of tiank- 

1 HultV Lift of Primtley, 11. 70, SO. J/tnden n>Uht.it NtHtml Amtmblp, 
Sm>, too, M iuxwi's W* V /tltr, pp. mA mltA rnnoi u Nnowtlim «f lit 
till 183; and a vulums (print ml, I AVicndr y lAhartg tn l' x ranet and 
Mliivu, privately) oallod Tit Com* UnglmU. (London, 1708.) 
tptndewt ttf tit Jtrrolittio* Society ia 
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ruptcy was one mam cause of tlie Revolution iu France, but 
Ihe Ministry of Pitt had in no respect been more distinguished 
than for the singular skill with which he had managed iho 
national finances. There was in England no genuine republi- 
canism, no exemption of the rich from taxation, no antagonism 
between the law courts and the Government. There were very 
few feudal rights which were seriously oppressive, and although 
there was a great aristocracy and an established Church, with 
many privileges, anomalies, and abuses, there was little or nothing 
of that profound separation of olusses which made tho social con- 
dition of France so dangerous. 

Nor wore tho infallertiiul influences in tho two countries 
at all similar. English literature, over which Dr. Johnson 
at this time exorcised an extraordinary influence, presented 
a strange contrast in its orthodox and conservative tone to 
the groat antichristian literature which wns unlimited by 
tho spirit of ‘Voltaire; and the political philosophy of Hiinio, 
Burke, anil Adam ►Smith was as far us (Htssihlo removed 
from tho philosophy of Rousseau. The highly conservative 
Whiggism of Burke and tho highly lilxiralised Toryism of 
Pitt Boomed equally safe, and among tho luiddlo and lower 
classes tlio Methodist and Evangelical movement was now at its 
height, and was drawing tho strongest enthusiasm in directions 
wholly remote from polities and from French ideas. In Eng- 
land it is true, as in France, there was at this time a series of 
ImuI harvests which produced much distress and much political 
discontent, but distress iu England fell far short of famine. 
The general level of well-being was very high, and the recent 
developments in muunfueliuring industry lmd opened out groat 
liehls of employment anil prosperity. When we add to this tho 
insular and unspeuulative habits of the English mind, tho largo 
measure of political experience that pervaded all classes, uud tho 
strong English distrust for everything French, it uppeurod very 
impiobablo tlmt the French Revolution should have a dangerous 
influence in England. The Bustillo had no doubt gathered 
around it so many enormously exaggerated associations of «»ji- 
presfeion. and cruelly 1 that its destruelion produced much genuine 

1 When the Destine wiu taken, It Miami, Tour nr wlimn were aniMWiInt 
woe found to contain only sorni i>rl- forgci y ; mw w«v> tin idlol , mnl one was 
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enthusiasm. Oowpcr an parly as 1785 liiul predicted the oxulf >i— 
lion which its downfall would produce 1 ; Dr. Darwin praised 
French insurrection in rapturous strums, and Hip parly enthu- 
siasm of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey represented n 
feeling which was widely spread, hut 1 hero wan a deep chasm 
between such a feeling and any wish or design to subvert tlm 
ancient Constitution of Kngluud. 

Much, however, depended on the wisdom and discretion of 
the party leaders, and while Pitt, nt> first at least, maintained a 
studied retire i icn, the French Revolution soon led to a complete 
schism among tho Whigs. 

Wo aro fortunately able, from private letters which am pre- 
served, to trace from the very beginning t he impression wliieh 
the ovciiIm in Paris made both on Fox and l(urke. A curious 
note is extant, written by Fox a few days after tl»e arrival of 
the news of tlio capture of the Bastille, to Fitzpatrick, who was 
about to go to Paris. Referring a]>parently to the reeent. cup- 
tum, Fox writes, * IIow much tho greut eM. event it. iH that ever 
hapiienod in tho world! and how much the best!’ Ho sends 
liis warm compliments to the Duke of Orleans, who was in violent, 
opposition to the Court, and ronohidos, * Tell him and rsiusuu 
that all my pn>|HtsseHsimis against French eomieelioiiii for this 
country will bn at an end, and indissl most, part, of my Kimtpeim 
system of politics will he altered if this Revolution has the con- 
soijiionces that I expect.’ * 

A few days after this letter, Burke wrote to I*>rd Cimrleiiioiit, 

* Our thoughts of everything al. home an* suspended by our 
astonishment at tlie wonderful spectacle which is exhibited in 
a noighlsmriog and rival country. What HjieclntorH and what 
actani! England gazing with astonishment at a Frene.li struggle 
tor liberty, and not, knowing whether to Maine or applaud, 'file 
tiling, indeed, though I thought l saw something like it, in pm- 
gress for sovural years, lias still Homewhat in it paradoxical mid 
mysterious. The spirit it is impossible not to admire; but tin* 
old Parisian ferocity has broken out in a shocking maimer. It 

dctninnrl at the nn|uw>t of Ills family, (lifts* conhirlex. Miillol tlu tiiii, Met- 
Tnlnr, Cartes Acwirrl- c#«* RrihiKmuHe, lit. Bid. 

ItiK te Uto rtsIstON which went pub- 1 T/ir Tn»k, llnok v. 

IWittl In 17SH, 1HHI |irnww« lin>1 hifn * Fox’s fWx/i/Wr,„r, il :eilf. 

oohilti., I in Ihh. prison In lh«k|iiUM<ttf This wie vwiUim.lnl,* ,ut, | ?-•». 
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is tme that this may be no more than a sncltbn explosion ; if ho, 
no indication can be taken from it; but if it should be character 
rather than accident, then that people are not fit for liberty, and 
must have a strong hand like that of their former masters to 
coerce them. Men must have a certain fund of natural uiodenir 
tinn to qualify them for freedom, else it becomes noxious to 
themselves and a perfect nuisance to everybody else. What will 
be the event it is hard, I think, still to say.’ 1 

The doubts that were expressed in this characteristic letter 
deepened rapidly in the mind of Burke. If a had long paid 
much attention to the affairs of France and had several corre- 
spondents in that country, and to one of them towards the end 
of September he expmml hit* antipathy to the Revolution in no 
ambiguous tori ns. The freedom at which the French wore aiming, 
lie maintained, wan a spurious freedom. True freedom is ‘that 
state of things in which tho liberty of no man and no body <>1 
men is in a condition to trespass on the liberty of any person or 
any description of persons in society.’ 1 When J shall learn that 
in France the citizen, by wliatnvor description he is qualified, is 
in a perfect slate oflegul security with regard to his lifo, to liis 
property, to the uncontrolled disposal of his person, to the free 
use of his industry, and his faculties ; that he is protected in the 
beneficial enjoyment of tho estates to which, by the course of 
settled law, he was born, or ia provided with a fair componsur 
tiim for them ; that lie is maintained in the fall fruition of the 
advantages belonging to tho state and condition of life in which 
lie had lawfully engaged himself, or is supplied with an equit- 
able equivalent ; when I am assured that n simple citizen limy 
decently express his simtiments upon public affairs without 
hazard to bis Jill) or liberty, even though against a predominant 
and fashionable opinion; wliun I know all this of Franco, L 
shall be us well pleased oh any one muHt be who 1ms not forgot 
tho general communion of mankind . . . in local amlaccidontiil 
sympathies.' * 

it was evident, howover, to him that France wns advancing to 
no ouch ideal. Ho predicted that ‘ tho same ferocious delight 
in murder and the same savage cruelty ’ which had been already 
displayed would appe&r Again, and ho ridiculed tho importance 
1 frior’n Lif* rtf Jturk (2nd otl.) il. 41,42. 
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that wns attached in France to the capture of the Bastille. 
* As a prison it was of little importance. Giro despotism, and 
the piisonB of despotism will not be wanting, any more than 
lamp irons will be wanting to democratic fiiry/ In his judgment 
the new system in France was ‘ft most bungling and unwork- 
manlike performance/ nnd the members of the National Assem- 
• hly had constructed little, though they luid destroyed much, and 
among other things, ‘ eomph*tely broken up tlieir country as a 
State.’ Tlin ‘ Cuntrat Social ’ ho considered tho work of an elo- 
quent nindnian, ‘ a performance of little or no merit.’ ‘ liittla 
did T conceive/ he said, ‘that it could ever make revolutions 
and give law to nations. But so it is. i see some jieople lmm am 
willing that we should liecoino their scholars too, utul reform our 
Htato on t.li 13 French model/ 1 

Considering tho vehement, characters of tlin two men, it was 
scarcely likely that these gravo differences should ho suppressed 
jn public, mill the first provocation wan given by Fox. In a 
speech on tho army cstiiualiOH on l'Vbruury 5, 17!I0, 1m argueii 
in favour of a roduotion of tlm army, partly on tho ground that 
tho now firm of government which luul arisen in France was 
likely to make her a liettor neighbour than sim Jmd lieen, and 
mm passage of his speech was universally understood us a eulogy 
of t.lm conduut of the French army in taking part, during the 
insurrection, with the people against tho Grown. * If there ever 
could 1» a period/ he said, * in whioh ho should he less jealous 
of an increase of the army from any danger to bo apprehended 
to the Constitution, Mm present was that precise jmriotl. r l*lm 
example of a neighbouring nation had proved that former impu- 
tations on armies worn unfounded calumnies, and it was now 
universally known throughout all Fniropo that a man by becom- 
ing a soldier did not cease l.o lie a nit, men.’* 

It would 1st diilieult lbr a res|K>nsible statesman to speak 
more mischievously, and, us a inemlier who was an ollienr in the 
urmy justly remarked, Fox would hovo found a mtuih mom sub- 
stantial ground Air panegyric, in tho conduct or the Mnglish army 
whim the Gordon riots in 1 THU laid threatened for atinm to i , i*- 
iluco London to ruin. Little mom wiih said on this iH-easion, 
but, on tho flth the delude was resumed, and it took mom for- 
* Piter's Hurhf, 11. 1U-&0, * I'nrl, Mini illia. 
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miclable proportions. Pitt again dwelt on tbo necessity of keep- 
ing np the army at its present level, and he alluded to the 
French, question in terms which were both generous and dis- 
creet. France, he said, was now passing through a period of 
convulsion and of trial, and was temporarily wrecked, hut 
sooner or later the orisis must terminate in regular order. The 
period seemed to him distant, but if the Tesult, as ho hoped, mm 
the establishment of that freedom which results from order and 
good government, France would at onoe become one of the 
most brilliant Powers in Europe. She would bocoino more 
formidable thuu she over had been, but also, he hopoil, less olt- 
naxious as a neighbour, and for liis part he refused to 1 regard 
with envious eyes an approximation in neighbouring States to 
those senLimouto which wore the characteristic features of every 
British subject.’ 

Burke then arose and made a most olulinrnto speech. Ho 
spoke ostensibly on the side of Fox ami in opposition to I'll, I, 
for ho argued in lhvour of u reduction of the military expendi- 
ture, but tlio main portion of liis speed) was devoted to a 
consideration of tbo events that had taken place in France. A 
largo army in England ho thought uunecessnry, for lm could not 
find that England whs in the smallest danger from liny Slab in 
Europe. ‘Franco had hitherto been cur first object in all con- 
siderations concerning the balanco of power. The preiienee or 
absence of Franco totally varied every sort of speculation relulivo 
to tliat balance. Franco is at this time iu u juilitieol Hglif> to lie 
considered os expunged out uf the system of Kuro|M>. Whether 
she could ever appear in it again as a lending Power wtm not 
easy to determine; but, at present ho consii lend France ns nut 
IKiliticully existing, and must assuredly it, would toko up iiuieli 
time to rentoro heir to her former active existence. “ ( IiiIIim 
quorpio in bellis iloruisHe midivimus” might jiossilily lm 1.1m 
language of the rising generation. . . . Tim French had slum u 
themselves the ablest, nrclii toots of ruin that had hitherto existed 
in the world. In the short, space of time since Hie lloime hud 
been prorogued in the summer, they iiml completely piilliil 
down to the ground their monarchy, their ('hurcli, their tmhilily, 
their law, their revenue, their army, their navy, their eonimeree, 
tlioirarts, and their imtiiulhetumH. They hud done their Inn i- 
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316H8 fur hr ns rivals, in away which twenty ltainillics or Blen- 
heims could never have done it. M 

But if France was no longer dangerous from her power, it did 
not follow, in the ju dement of Burke, that she was in it dangerous 
from her example. Franco had always, he said, exercised to an ex- 
traordinary degree an attractive influence on surrounding Static, 
lie described vividly the s\ stem of splendid in Hilary despilism 
establ islied by Lewis XI V.,uml lu»w, in cniisoqufTU'onfif suvample, 
‘the same cliarart or of despotism insinuated itself iufn every Court 
in Fjiiropn; tin 1 sanm spirit olMi.^prupoilirmod magnificence; the 
same love of standing armies above the ability of Ihe people,’ 
J ii Hnghmd the attractive inline nee of France gave a fatal bins 
to the (iiiveninient of tin* Stuarts; it. idleeted in some degree 
all ranks of the people, and in conM'ipicuce it became a main 
object of Mnglisli patriols 4 if the seventeenth century Mo break 
oil* all communication wit li France, and to lieget. a total nlimm- 
lioiL from itiH councils and examples,’ which, through t he religious 
animosities that divided the nations, [.lay were able in some 
degree to etreefc. ‘This day the evil is totally changed in 
Franco, but there is an evil them . . . and the tint urul mental 
habits or mankind am such that the present distemper is far 
more likely to be contagious than the old one; for it is not ipiilo 
easy to spread a passion for servitude among the penplo, but 
iu all evils of the opposite kind our natural inclinations urn 
* flattered. . • • Our present danger from the example of a 
people whose character knows no medium is, with regard to 
(Joverurneiit, a danger from anarchy— -a danger of being led, 
through an admiration of successful fraud and violence, to 
film excesses of a . • . proscribing, plundering, ferocious, and 
tyrannical democracy. On the side of religion, the danger is 
no longer from intolerances but. from atheism,' 

lie then proceeded to advert to the recent speech of Fox. In 
his own opinion, he said, ‘ the very worst parti of tlm example e.*l, 

1 Ft. Is ourioim to oorajwn* Hi rs® kingdom will bo cant. Into a nomwrl« ( « 
very prudlotlonw with the of little (tamwmnltvi, laid enu in it 

jiulgnu*ni. formed atmul the Mime Minn nftonrdinjr to the rivers, momitnin >, 
In IurfH hy Uouvi-rneur Moms. Writ- fco,, but with thn waiaro and 
Ing loWiihliiiigtnn (Jim. 24, 1790) He . . . Tlielr Afwmblfr’ Nationals 
mi,VK 'H is very dilllcult to gue-s will h* something like theohMW 
wheienlinuN tlm Hunk will sctUo gresn, imtl the King will tie mlM 
when it the -hi wild i lair ins fur ns It 1* KwuflvaMngii Hale.' MmiihV 
|N».Hihln tc> uuessnt pu*r« lit, thi* (l»te) 11, tl, 
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in the late assumption of citizenship by the army.’ It wan 
with ‘ inexpressible pain’ that he heard Fox, whom of all living 
politicians he most venerated and loved, drop some expressions 
eulogising the oondnet of the French army. He attributed his 
language wholly to a ‘ zeal for the bost of all cnuaeB — liberty,’ 
nml he digressed into a very eloquent eulogy of hin character 
and services. If ho came forward to mark ( an expression or 
two of his bost friend,’ it was on account of his anxiety * to keep 
ilio distemper of France from the least countenance in Knglaml, 
where lie wor sure some wicked persons had shown a strong 
disposition to recommend an imitation of iho French spirit of 
reform ... a spirit well calculated to overturn States, bat 
perfectly unfit to uuuvnd them.’ That ho was himself no enemy 
1o reformation the whole of his jMirliaimmlary career abundantly 
showed, but ho protested against those who gloried in making a 
nwolution, as though rovolutious were good things in IhoinselvcH, 
aiul lie declared that ‘over) tiling which umimwurily loro lo 
pieces tlio contexture of tho Flute, not only prevented nil real 
reformation, hat introduced evils’ of the gravest kind. ‘ Tin* 
French have made their way, through the destruction of their 
country, to a bad constitution. . . . They have destroyed all 
tlm balances and conntorpoises which serve to tlx the Slate and 
give it a steady direction, nml whioh furnish sure current, ivos to 
any violent spirit which mny prevail in any of tho orders. . . . 
They have, with tho most atrocious perfidy and breach of faith, 
laid tho axo tn tho mot of all property, and consequently of all 
national prosperity, by tho principles tliey established and (lie 
example they set, in confiscating all the |KiHHessionfl of the 
(Ihiiroh,’ and they have justified their proceedings by ‘a sort of 
digest of anarchy, called the Rights of Alan,’ which was well 
fitted to destroy every hold of niiiliority by opinion, religious or 
civil, on tho minds of tho people. 

J hiving dilated at considomhln length on this theme, and 
especially on the ruinous ocnHoqiirmees of Piuaiieipntiug the 
army from tho obligations of diseipliun and obedience, liurko 
proceeded, by arguments which were more fully develop'd in Ilia 
later writings, to show the great difference 1 * the Freneli 

Reyolntion and the Knglish Revolution of IfiHH; mid ho con- 
clurlcd A very eloquent, speech by declaring, that for his part, ho 
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wished few alterations in thB English Const Hut inn, ‘ happy if lie 
left it noli the worse for any share he hud taken in its service.’ 

It was a strange speech to have been matin upon the army 
estimates, bnt it foreshadowed dearly tin 1 wlinlu course of Burke's 
French policy, and the upproanhing and inevitable disruption of 
the Whig party. Fox answered in a strain of the highest 
personal respect. If lie put, ho said, into one scale all the 
political information hn hurl derived from Imnks, from science, 
from knowledge of the world and ils affairs, and in the other 
the improvement which ho had derived from Burke's instruolion 
and conversation, ho would linrl it rliiliciilt to decide which 
sculo preponderated, lie declared himself i‘r|iially the enemy of 
all ahsoliilio farms of government, whether they wen* monareliies, 
nristiooracios, or democracies ; and ho deplored the recent, blood- 
shed and cruelty in France, while ascribing these evils mainly to 
the tyranny of the old monarchy, At the same time, ho reite- 
ratnd his oulogy of the eouduet of the French soldiers, and his 
gratification at tlio events in France; and lie maintained that 
there was a closer parallel than Burke admitted Ijctwirn the 
Frimoh Revolution ami the Knglish Beviilutien of 1 (iSH. Klieri- 
dan, apparently nettled by Home observations of Burke, greatly 
uggntvoLod the situation by a speech in which he praised the 
French Revolution almost without reserve, ami diluted willi 
Home acrimony on the iiiomisisteiicy of Burke. Pit t in a short 
speceh warmly praised Jlurku, and expressed u general itgnv- 
meet with his views. 1 

As is always the case, many personal motives were attributed 
to tlio principal actors hi the drama. Fox, who (luring l.lin 
Regency question lmd fouiul himself in a great moasuro dis- 
plucod by Pitt as the representative of }si|mlar opinions, was 
now aroused of endeavouring tio revive a waning jsipulurity by 
np|KHtling to strong democratic j«issioas, while occusaliims of a 
eorrospomUng elmmetor wore moro persistently urged against 
Burke. It was notic(*d tiiat for tlio last tihree years liis oonfi- 
(Icutial intcrcouiwc with Fox had greatly diminished; that ho 
was known to 1)0 dissatisfied with the manner in which Fox hud 
conducted tlio Rogenoy question; that ho was much alienated 

1 Pari Hint* xxvhl, .W fftT4. t I iIh flnltfil «i In I«n<ly Mintn’M Lift* ttf 
Thuro 1m an lulurcablnjc account of tkr G, NUtoU i. 
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from Sheridan, wlioso character ho disliked, and alio, through 
Juh personal intimacy with the Prince of Wales, had recently 
ncqnirod a new prominnnee in tho party . 1 It wan said, ton, 
that Burke was profoundly disappointed and acidulated by tho 
extreme unpopularity he had incurred both within and without 
tho Ilonne ; tired of long anil fruitless opposition in com puny with 
men who were growing less anil loss congenial to him ; over- 
whelmed with pecuniary embarrassments from which them 
seamed no outlet in opposition. How far cnnsidnratioim of tills 
kind may have given any bias to tho judgments of the two 
statmiicn it is impossible to say ; but no one, [ think, who hot) 
studied tlieir private letters, no onn who has really ganged their 
eharuetnrH, will doubt the sincerity or tho energy of tlioir con- 
victions. The attitude of Pox on the French question was per- 
fectly in harmony with the passionate and unqualified partisan- 
ship with which ho had espoused the cause of tho American 
llcvnlutinniiits; and all that I have written mi the character and 
opinions of Iturkohas been written to no cirect, if jt luis left any 
doubt in tho minds of my readers that his later opinions were 
tlm natural, if not the legitimate, niilrouin of his earlier ones. 
The opinions he lmrl invariably urged on the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform and triennial or annual parliaments; his abhor- 
rence of tlio Hill of llights Men, and of all those democrats) 
societies which had been for some years advocating in Knglund 
political theories closely resembling thosn of Uousseau; Ids 
repudiation of tho authority of instructions by constituents in 
elections; the strongly aristocratic spirit that from first to hist 
coloured his |Militics; tho emphasis with which ho always dwelt 
on the necessity of counterpoises, balances, and limitations in 
government; on the political value of habit, tradition, nisi 
unbroken continuity in institutions ; on the danger of framing 
political innusiiros by abstract reasoning, and of lurrying a 
spirit of theory, experiment, and Utepia into practical polities—* 
all indicated a nat.uro organically and profimmlly i , ouservative. 
The very anomalies and inflimsisttmeieH of constitul.ioiiH wen) 
venerable in his eyes, if they lnul been linrmoniseil nml eonse- 
croted by time; if they were compromises resulting from the 
prewuro of multiform mid conflicting interests; mitigations or 
> Bov I’rler'H M/e *f JRurke, in S3, 111 in, 71, VO 7M. 
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adaptations created by, and suited to the feelings, habits, and 
necessities of society. 1 

The kind of politics which discards the traditions and insti- 
tutions of tlio past, and endeavours to build up government 
anew on a logical and symmetrical plan furnished by political 
speculators, was beyond all others abhorrent to his mind, and it 
was this kind of politics which was now in the ascendant in 
France, and which was countenanced by some considerable men 
in England. Nor was the moral vehemence with which lie 
threw himself into Urn contest other than might have been 
impacted Irani him. No man over possessed to a higher degree 
some oftlm noblest qualities of a judicial intellect; but no iium 
was ever more wanting in the calmness, the coldness, and the 
discrimination of the judicial temperament. Acts of cruelty and 
oppression appealed to his imagination with an ungovernable 
force; and in tho impeachment of Hastings, which was wholly 
unconnected witJi party interests, ho showed exactly the same 
hind and measure of vehemence as in lus speeches and writings 
on the French Revolution. 

His HjKiech on February 9 hurt an immense and immediate 
effect. During tho debates mi the Regency question, his ebulli- 
.t.ions of extravagance ami lind taste had almost deprived him of 
the oar of the House, and he often spoke amid an inoessuut 
elatiinur of scornful interruption. Hut it was impossible to 
mistake the deep thrill of approlmtiou which uow {Missed through 
all pads of the House, and the speech of the Minister, which 
contrasted curiously with that which ho had made a few days 
before, showed dearly that Pitt shared the general finding. Nor 
was the impression confined to Parliament. It was evident that 
Burke had expressed the unspoken fears of great sectioriB of the 
community. ‘The ferment ami alarm arc universal/ wrote Dr. 
Parr soon after winds. £ All the papers are with Ihirko, oven 


* I have quoted in former voluiiuw 
much from Imrkci In thlM simso, hul 1 
may wld a ohunuitoriKtin anil liuuit i ful 
pnsHuao In a lot tar to a Krraeh gwiMti" 
man writtun in 178th ‘There lit, by 
tho iwunitml, fundamental mnstltu- 
Mon of t.hin#H,fi melted inlirmlty In all 
liunuin coni rivanera, ami the weak- 
ness hi oil on so utUuiluiU to tho very 


perfection of our polEUiwl mrohnnlrtin 
tluit Mitno clofwit. In it Hiinil.hlng 
Hint HbotiH short of its principle, some- 
tiling that controls, that, lnlt igntirH, 
that nicideniteM it a vieeun* 

Hiiry cmrmaMvn In Mm evils Mint Urn 
Mmoretin iHirTr^dJcm would prciduco/ 
tturkuVi (Jortvt^Hmdencr, Hi. 117* 
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tho Foxite papers wliicli I have seen. . . . IIu is uucorrupt, [ 
know, bub his passions are quite headstrong.’ 1 

From this time the division in the Whig party rapidly 
deepened. Two days after the debate that has been described, 
there was a long interview at Burlington House betweon llie 
Duke of Portland, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and one or two others, 
hut no agreement was arrived at. 1 There was, however, still no 
open breach. Sheriilun and Burke, though profoundly alienated, 
met at the tables of the Prince of Wales and of tho Duke of 
Portland. In the beginning of March, when Fox introduced 
Ins motion for the repeal of the Tost and Corporation Arts, 
Bnrko, as wo have already sunn, opposed it, on tho ground that 
revolutionary opinions hud extended widely among tho Dis- 
senters, and that luiditiomi] political power should never lie 
given to those who worn likely to misuse it; hut in tho eouinu 
of his speech, lie spoku warmly of Fox, and answered an atlaek 
which I’itt had made ou that statesman, ami a few weeks later 
Nhuridun spoke in terms of high eulogy of lhirke. 1 

Burke was in the menu time busily engaged in throwing 
into a matured and highly elaborated form his opinions on. 
French afluirs, and in November 17(10 he puhlisht'd his ( De- 
flections ou tho French Revolution/ one of the most famous ami 
valuable bw»ks of the eighteenth century. His (•artier polilieal 
works hod been pnmplilets, speeches, or lifters, relating for the 
most port to itossiug ami iu»t very important questions, and 
they would now he as little read ns the speeches of Pitt and 
Fox, if it were not for the skill with which Burke was arani- 
tomod to interweave in transient controversies |x>litieal prin- 
ciples and observations of perennial interest. But tho French 
Revolution was a subject' worthy of all his jsiwers. it 
naturally opened out the great questions of the foimilMliions of 
political authority, tile object uml scope of government, I lie 
principles which underlie (he English Constitution ns esta- 
blished in the seventeenth century, tho fundamental rights of 
pro|mrty, the place whieli corporations and (>Mpeeiuliy eeelesias- 
tical establishments occupy in tho political system. Like nearly 


1 lUorVt Life at Hatke, il. 72, 7tf. 

1 Compare Maoru'x Ufa at ShrrU 
•but, It 107. Lady Mlulu'k L\[t i at 


Sir a, sum, i. uni mi. 

* J'ari, Hint. mill. 103, 601. 
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all Burke's works, his work ‘Oil the French Revolution ’ is un- 
fortunate in its form. It is a Ion#, undivided, and ill-arranged 
letter to a member of the French Constituent Assembly, and 
seme ports of it ore much les» valuable thou the rust; but it is 
not too much to say that it contains pages of an eloquence 
which lias never in any language been surpassed, and that no 
other English honk affords so niuny lessons of enduring valin* to 
those who are engaged in the study either of the British Con- 
stitution or of the general principles of government. Together 
with the 1 Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs/ which w 
its supplement and its defence, it should lie read, ro-retid, and 
thoroughly mastered by everyone who desires to acquire wide 
autl deep views on political questions, and to nndersfand the 
bust English political philosophy of the eighteenth century. 

It iH not a book to wiiich adequate justice can he done hy a 
simple abstiract. Much of its charm lies in the numerous de- 
tached observations - the IVuit of the lifelong experience of the 
most profound intellect that, has ever Ikh*ii devoted in England 
to political questions --which are scattered over its pages, ami 
in tlm wonderful i waver and lieuuty with which tiie writer e\- 
l winded lilies of argument which had been clearly foreshadowed, 
tiiough less completely developed, in his earlier works. Ills 
main obji'et was to contrast the system of government existing 
in England, in its principles and its genius, with thutwhirli 
had now obtained uu ascendency iu France. Dr. Price hod re- 
presented the French Revolution as only a more perfect repeti- 
tion of tlm English Revolution of I fJMrt, and ha maintained that 
Englishmen had then assorted their undoubted and unlimited 
right to elect their governors, to cashier them for miscouduct, 
and ty form their (loverniuent for themselves. In opposition 
to this doctrine, Burke undertook to demonstrate the essen- 
tially hereditary, prescriptive, ami traditional character of Eng- 
lish freedom. He argued that the authors of the EngtMi 
Uovolutiou, when they were com|>ollod to deviate from the 
strict liuo of siiccesaion to thn throne, justified this deviation 
on no plna of tho rights of men, and on no vagno and general 
charge of misconduct, but solely on tho ground that tlm sove- 
reign hud committod a graveand manifest breiieh or Hie enm- 
(uicl by which he held Ids crown ; and ho showed how carefully 
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they studied iu their legislation and public declarations to pre- 
serve unimpaired the hereditary character of the English mon- 
archy, to maintain the continuity of English institutions and 
traditions, and to avoid grafting any alien or republican ele- 
ment on the old English stock. Developing this view, he pro- 
ceeded to show, with a power of insight and an amplitude of 
illustration which no previous writer had appronohed, how in- 
stitutions, laws, and governments only acquire their maximum 
of usefulness and strength, wlion they grow orgauicully out of 
the traditions of the past, unrl form around themselves an ap- 
propriate atmosphere of habits and oilhctions; how political 
institutions havo indirect, remote, and often unforeseen effects 
which are frequently more important Ilian tliuir direct results; 
how good governments uro formed by u slow and gradual pro- 
coss of adaptation ami compromise extending over many getuv- 
rafiions, and not by either violent revolutions or political specu- 
lations. 

To tho steadiness with which this method Imd been main- 
tained in Knglish history ho mainly attributed the permanence of 
Knglish freedom and prosperity. ‘Our political system,’ be 
wrote, ‘is placed on a just correspondence and symmetry wibli 
the order of tile world and with the mode of existence decreed 
to a permanent body composed of transitory |iartH, wherein by 
the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the 
great mysterious incorporal ion of the human race, the whole at 
one Unto is never old or middlo-aged or young, but in a condi- 
tion of unchangeable const aucy moves on through tho vuricil 
tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus 
by preserving tho method of nature in tho conduct of tho Htnte, 
in whut wo improve we are never wholly now, in what wo retain 
wo uro never wholly olisolete,’ uml it him Imen ‘our old settled 
maxim never entirely norat onco to depart from antiquity.' 
Old local institutions and bonds of union should be carefully 
preserved, for ‘to bo attached to tho subdivision, to love tho 
little plutoon wo belong to in society, is tho first principle (the 
germ as it wore) of public affection.’ Hereditary institutions iu 
addition to their other merits luivo tlm great virtue of streugthau- 
ing those traditional feelings, habits, and opinions which at 
once support, mitigate, and restrain authority and biud together 
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successive generation^ in oiv* organic whuk\ Tha unirm of 
Church and Slate giws a mural consecration tn llie acts of (Jn- 
vamment, and sustains and diiluncsa sentiment of reverence uml 
a tone of manners very conducive to political stability. Even 
prejudice and feiijit-r.-f dion, which were the special enemies of the 
new school of writeis, have their place in the political sjstum 
and will not be di.-pi.-ed or neglected by a wise statesman. 

Thu language of Ihirke on this subject is curiously cha- 
racteristic: L Lt Inn been Dm misfortune (not, as those gentlemen 
think it, the glory) of this age, that e\ cry thing is to he discus-icd, 
as if the fWdilutioii of our country were to bo ulwajs a subject, 
mt.her of alt emit inn than enjoyment..’ 4 To avoid the evils of 
iimonstanc) and versatility, ton thousand times worse limn llune 
of obstinacy and the blindest prejudice, wo have consecrated the 
Ktate, that no man should approach to look into its defects or 
corruptions butt with due caution, I hat he should never dream 
of beginning its reformat ion by its subversion, 1,Iuit lie should 
approach to the faults of the Ktatc as to the wounds of a father, 
with piousawe and trembling solicitude. By this wise prejudice 
wo arc taught t>o look with horror on those childreu of their 
country who are prompted rashly to hack that aged parent, to 
pieces ami put him into tlm kettle of magicians, in hopes that 
by their poisonous weeds and wild incantations they may re- 
generate tlm paternal constitution. 9 c You him*, sir,’ he continues, 
‘that in this enlightened age l am bold enough to confess that 
we are generally men of untaught feelings ; that iiiulotul of 
ing away all our old prejudices we cherish ilium to a very corn 
sidorablo degree, and to take more Hlutmn to ourselves we 
cherish them Iswauso they are prejudices, and tlio longer they 
have lasted and the more generally they have prevailed tint 
more wo cherish them* 1 * * 4 We am afraid to put inen to live and 


1 OompnroftiMial: M/wfc da boulo* 
vorfUT 1cm KtaU out dYbmnlor Ira 
coiiLumtuAf aMlra ; an wmrinnt jiwqura 
dans lour wninus pmiry fnirn ivmar* 
quur lo ritifaut d'uutnrit/i i«t de JttM Iu& 

11 ftiut, dit-im, muiurlr wux hax fim- 
duimmtnlra ««t> primUlvtiNihi I'Ktal, ipf 
une omitumo iitjuHta a ahollrs UVhb 

un jeu sAr pnur tout tKirdr KIoii u« 
ma, junto a cwttn hokum* 

4 VfilbloHMo do rilummo . 1 tn a very 
clmwutl eriHtlo loiter uxpo*tuIftt ins 
Vnl- V. 


axulnut the i^nolcetfiMt leiil Innovations 
which the Kininvur wan Introducing 
Into tlm Atari rlun Nhlhi»rlimd«, llnrUo 
wrntos 1 Wlitlab hols destroying pr«« 
JudltwM whloli (undur good miuhign* 
mnntj may become the surrat Him mrt 
of his Muvorumi'nt, Is lm not ami id 
thut the dliHMiHhlon may go further 
than howbihra? If he cxrltei loeii 
to Impilm too hrrupulme.ly into the 
foundation of all old opinion, may he 
nut luivo ruiuon to apprehend that 

II 11 
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trade each on his own private stock of reason because we rub* 
pect that this stock in each man is small, and that the individuals 
would do better to avail tin 'in selves of the general bank and 
capital of nations and of ages. Many of uur men of speculation 
instead of exploding general prejudices employ their sagacity to 
discover the latent wisdom which prevails in thorn. If they 
find what they seek, and they seldom fail, they think it more 
wise to continue the prejudice with the reason involved, thou 
to cost away the cuat of prejudice mid to leave nothing but tho 
naked reason, because prejudice with its reason lias a motive to 
give action to thut reason, and an affection which will givo it 
permanence. Prejudice is of ready application in the emer- 
gency. It previously engages tho uiiud in a steady course of 
wisdom and virtue, and does not leave the man hesitating in the 
moment of decision, sceptical, puzzled, und unresolved. Pre- 
judice renders a man's virtue his habit mid nut a series of un- 
connected acts. Through just prejudice his duty becomes a 
port of his nature.’ It is true that certain ‘ institutions savour 
of superstition in their very principle, and they nourish it by a 
permanent and si milling influence; . . . but this ought not to 
hinder yon from deriving lroru siiijemtiLion itself any rosourees 
which may thence bit liiruislmii lor tho public advantage, Von 
derive benefits from many dispositions and many passioiib of tin* 
human mind which are of os doubtful a colour in the niurul eye 
as superstition itself. . . . Hiqicrslilioii is tho religion of fooblu 
minds, and they must bo tolerated in an intermixture of it 
in some trilling or sonm enthusiastic m]iii|M) or other, else you 
will deprive weak minds of a resourco found necessary tn tho 
strongest. . . . Wise moil . . . do not violently hato them) 
things. Wisdom is not the most severe corrector of folly. 
They ore tho rival follies which mutually wage sc unrelenting 
a war.’ Nothing is more to bo dreaded by statesmen tbau a 
shock in which old and traditional manners and opinions perish : 
* public affections combined with manners ore required, some- 
times as supplements, sometimes as correctives, always as aids 
to law. . . . There ought to be a system of milliners in every 

■ml wfll see as Uttls use In non- which IcocIh to rarh tllmiiNidonii mny 
arnhc as la monks t Ths qanHtlon Is nut booomo os fetal to the former an 
not whothor they wtll arg-uu losiriiUy I ho IntUor. ' < Wrmpon<tc>iet, 111. sHili. 
or not, hut whether tho turn of nino 
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nation which a well-formed mind would bo tlispo ;eJ to relish. 

. . . When, ancient opinions and rules of lif* wo taken away 
the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment we 
have no compaBS to govern us.’ 

Applying those principles to political action, Burke once 
more drew in strong and vivid lines his picture of a wise 
statesman. 'The science of const moling a commonwealth or 
renovating it or reforming it is, like every other experimental 
science, not to bo taught d priori. Nor is it a short experience 
that can insLruot us in that practical science, because the real 
effects of moral causes ore not always immediate. That which 
in the first in. si mice is prejudicial may bo excellent in its 
remoter operation, . . . and very plausible schemes with very 
pleasing commencements have off.cn shameful and luimmtahle 
conclusions. In stales there are often some obscuro and alxnoBt 
latent cuuhoh, things which appear at. first view of little moment, 
on which a very great part of its prosperity or adversity may 
most essentially depend. The science of government being . . . 
a matter which requires exjierieuce, and oven moro experience 
than any person can gain in his whole life, however sagacious 
and oltserving ho may lie, it is with infinite caution that any 
man ought to venture upon pulling down an edifice which has, 
answered in nuy tolerable degree for ages the common purposes 
of society. . . . The nature of man is intricate, the objects of 
society ore of tho greatest possible complexity, end therefore no 
simple disposition or direction of flower con be suitable either to 
man’s nature or to the quality of lus affairs. . . . The simple 
governments are fundamentally defective, to say no worse of 
them. If you were to couteinplabi society in but one point of 
view, tho simple modes of polity are infinitely captivating. . . . 
But it is bettor that the whole should be imperfectly and ano- 
malously answered, than that while some ports are provided for 
with groat exactness, others might be totally neglected.’ 

* The fixed form of a constitution whoso merits are confirmed 
by tho solid test of long oxperiouoo, and an increasing public 
strength and national prosperity,’ can never be too sedulously 
protected. "The true lawgiver ought ... to love and respect 
bis kind and to foor himself. ... In my course 1 have known, 
and according to my mensme have co-operated with, great, men, 

in 
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and T have never yet seen any plan which lias not been m milt'd 
by tbe observations of those who were much inferior in uuder- 
standing to the person who took the lead in the busmens. By 
a slow but wdl-sustaiued progress, the effect of each step is 
watched ; the good or ill sncceRR Df the first gives light to see 
the second, and so from light to light we uro conducted wil li 
safety through the whole series. We see that the purls of the 
system do not clash. The evils latent in the most promising 
contrivances are provided for us they arise. One advantage is 
as little ns possible sacrificed to unothor. Wo compensate, we 
reconcile, we balance. We are enabled to unite into a consis- 
tent whole the various anomalies and contending principles 
that are found in the minds and affairs of men. From hence 
arises not nn ex call once in simplicity, but one fur superior, an 
excellence* in composition.’ 

In opposition to this spirit of enntions and experimental 
legislation, ho places t>lie modes of political thought that liuil 
arisen umoug tho politicians of France, 1 who think little or 
nothing has been done boforo their time, and ulio place nil 
their hopes in discovery; who conceive very systematically that 
all things whicli give perpetuity are mischievous, aiul am there- 
fore at inexpiable war with all establishments ; who think that 
government may vury like modes of dross and with oh little ill 
effect, and that there needs no principle of attachment, except 
a sense of present convonioncy, to any constitution in the State,.’ 
‘ A good patriot and a truo politician always considers how ho 
shall make the most of the existing materials of hiB country ; ’ 
ho is animated at once by { a disposition to prosorvo, and an 
ability to improve;’ his supremo morit is found in the skill 
wills which 1m corrects the errors and defects, without weaken- 
ing the foundations, of old ostobliHlunonts, and cures common 
distempers by regular methods. But the Parisian legislators 
begin by making a clear sweep of all old establishments. They 
at once despair of making any uso of common means in their 
legislation, limy treat tlmir country ‘ ns a kind of eurfe blnwJw 
on which they may scribble whatever they please.’ They en- 
deavour to reconstruct tlm whole framework of government and 
society from its basis, on principles of geometrical equality, with 
a total disregard for the Antecedents and traditions of their 
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country; lor ‘the ancient permanent soli'll 1 , ' and c great in- 
fluencing prejudices’ of mankind; for that prescription which 
is the chief foundation of all property, and which alone 'mel- 
lows into legality governments that were violent in their com- 
mencement.’ 

It would carry ns too far to follow Burke into his very 
elaborate and skilful examination of the measures of the National 
Assembly and of Ibo revolutionary loaders in France. Tim 
magnificent pages in which he described tho mil rages which the 
King and Queen had received, and the ingratitudo with which 
the repeated and auiplo royal concessions had been repaid, are 
well known. Tim contrast between Lewis XVI. and tlm two 
Stuart, sovereigns wbn bad been dethroned by revolution was 
indeed very marked, and Rurko predicted with but too good 
rents »n that tlm fate which laid fallen on the French King, 
I 'hurcli, and aristocmey would pul an end to that, enlightened 
and lolemiit spirit which lmd of lute been so signally displayed 
by tlm chief sovereigns of Kurope, and would make the govern- 
ing classes everywhere suspicious, distrustful, and hostile to 
relnrm. Reviewing the state of tho French Government an it 
e.\isted before the Revolution, he said that, 'lliough usually, 
mid I think justly, reported the best nf tlm mupi.iiilied or ill- 
fpialiiied monarchies, it wan still full of abuses; ’ but he argued 
from the increase of French population nnd wealth, from the 
splendid achievements of France in so many forms and field \ 
of groatnesH, that those abuses were fur from intolerable. Tlm 
(ioveniment was certainly not so 'ineapnhlo and undeserving ol 
reform 1 that it was imeessary that ‘ the whole fabric should bo 
at once pulled down and the urea cleared for tlm enaction of a 
theoretic, experimental edifice in its place/ All Fnuure, bo 
says, was of this opinion in the beginning of 17M. 4 Tlm 

instructions of the representatives to tlie Kt4itos-(iriiora1 from 
eveiy district in that kingdom were filled with projects for the 
reformation of that Government, without the remotest suggestion 
of a design tocWtroy it. Had such a design been even then 
insinuated, I Iwliovo there would have been but one voice, aud 
tlinb voice for rejecting it with scorn aud horror/ lie showed 
that the Sovereign hud for some years been continual!) favour* 
ing reform, that although there were great ulmmw in the French 
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Church, the spirit of intolerance had been steadily declining, 
and that the dergy as well as the nobles in their instructions 
to their representatives had expressly declared their willingness 
to abandon their exemptions from taxation. It was no doubt 
a great and scandalous abuse that the privileged orders in 
France should bo exempt from the payment of the taille, which 
was the heaviest tax; but Burke showed the gross falsehood of 
the assertion, which was so often made ah the time of the Revo- 
lution, and which bus boon frequently repeated to our own day, 
that the privileged orders puid no taxes. The nobles paid the 
capitation, which was a progressive impost; thoy paid the 
land tax known as the ‘ 20th penny ,’ 1 to the height sometimes 
of three, sometimes of fonr shillings in the pound ; ' they paid 
all the indirect taxes which made ap a great part of the French 
revenue. 'Hie clergy, it is truo, except in curtain provinces, 
did not pay the capitation and the twentieths, but they hod 
purchased their exemption from tho first tax by a largo sum, 
and thoy were accustomed to make wluit they tenner! ‘ free gins,* 
which wure a partial compensation for tlicir oxumption from 
tho latter. At all events, by thu free act of tho clergy and 
nobles, the griovunco of llio exemptions was now at an ond. 

For tho abuses in tho collection of the revenue, which 
Burke truly described as the most serious, tho privileged orders 
were not responsible Tho salo of offices was in some respects a 
groat evil, but it liad at leost tlio effect of bringing a constant 
stream of now men into tho French nobility. They maintained, 
however, too punctiliously their distinction from other clauses, 
hut, as Burke truly and acutoly observed, loss punctiliously than 
the same class iu Germany and some other countries. Ho fur 
from being opposed to reform, thoy hud caught to an excessive 
degree tho innovating spirit of tho time. Tho thooiy which 
attributed tlio excesses of the Revolution to tlio desperation of 
a downtrodden people struggling against intolerable oppression, 
appeared to Burko fundamentally and chunonstrubly false. Liko 
Governor Morris and Jefferson ho maintained that, whon the 
Statcw-G onoral mot in 1 781), no violence whatever was required 
to nuke France a free country, for no rosistaneo was to be ap- 
prehended. ‘ Read the instructions ’ [of tho nobility], ho wrote, 
* to their representatives. They breathe tho spirit of liberty as 
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warmly, and they recommend reformation ;ia strongly, as any 
other order. Their privileges relative to contribution were 
voluntarily surrendered, ns the King from the beginning sur- 
rendered all pretence to a right of taxation. Upon a free 
Constitution there was l»ut one opinion in France. The absolute 
monarchy was at an end. It breathed its lust without a groan, 
without a straggle, without convulsion. All tho druggie, nil 
the dissension arose all era unis, upon the preference of a despotic, 
democracy to a (Joveminont of reripri wal control. The trinnipli 
of tho victorious party was over tho principles of the British 
Constitul 1011.’ 

The English admirers of the Revolution wore accustomed to 
enumerate with triumph the many measures of incontestable re- , 
form which the National Assembly had carried. It was un- 
doubtedly true, Burke answered, that ‘ among an infinite number 
of nets of violence and folly some good may have been done. 
They who destroy everything will certainly remove some griev- 
ance. They who make every thing new have a elmnce that I hoy 
may establish something beneficial. But to give them credit 
for what they have done in virtue of tin* authority they ha\e 
usurped . . . it must appear that the snnm things could not 
liaro been accomplished without producing such a revolution. 
Most assuredly they might ; because almost everyone of the 
regulations made by them, which is not. very equivocal, was 
either in the cession of the King, voluntarily made at tlm meet - 
ingof tho Hlntes, or in the concurrent inst ructions of tho orders.’ 

Of tho old Constitution of France— if indeed that could bo 
regarded as n constitution which had never more than a shadowy 
and precarious existence — he sjioko with more respect than it 
deserved. ‘ Von had tho elements,’ ho wrote, ‘of a constitution 
very nearly as good as could Ini wished. In your old states you 
possessed that variety of parts corresponding with the various 
descriptions of which your community was happily composed. 
You had all that combination and all tlunt opposition of interests 
which in blie natural and in tho political world from tho reci- 
procal strugglo of discordant powers draws ont tho harmony 
of the universe. Those opposed and conflicting interests which 
you considered as so grwit a blemish in your old, and our pre- 
sent, Constitution, interpose a salutary check to all precipitate 
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resolutions ; thby render deliberation a matter not of choice bnt 
of necessity ; they make all change a subject of compromise, 
which naturally begets moderation . . . preventing the roto 
evil of harsh, erode, unqualified reformations, and rendering all 
t he headlong exertions of arbitrary power in the few or in the 
many far ever impracticable. . . . Tou had all these advantages 
in your ancient statcH, but yon chose to aot as if yon hod never 
been, moulded into civil society and had everything to begin 
anew.’ 

What, then, was likely to be the issue of the devolution ? 
The wisdom of a statesman in mainly shown in the justice of his 
forecasts, and iu order to estimate the amount of sagacity which 
was exhibited by Burke wo must remember that the ‘ Reflections ’ 
appeared as early ns Novombor 1790, in the golden days of the 
Revolution, before the September massacres, before the trial and 
execution of the King, Ixdbro the Convention, beforo the Reign 
of Terror. The work of the Revolution was regarded by its ad- 
mirers as substantially achieved, and it was behoved that tho 
National Assembly hud constructed on a sure basis a great and 
enduring edifice of freedom. 

The opposition of Murko to these views was fundamental. 
Do not only predicted -which perhaps needed but little sngrtcity 
— that tbs paper money, with which tho now governors of France 
wore now flooding tho country, could not possibly maintain its 
vulao, and that the confiscation of Church property would lie 
wholly insufficient to avert bankruptcy ; but lie also maintained 
that the new system of government in all its parte was inevit- 
ably transitory. lie declared that tho position assigned to 
tho King was an impossible one, and that it must lend to the 
complete destruction of tlm monarchy ; that tho new civic, consti- 
tution of tho clergy could only be considered 1 preparatory to tlm 
utter abolition under nny ofitH forms of the Christian religion 
that the present constitution of the legislative power could not 
possibly hist ; and tlmt,, as the Revolution proceeded, power would 
pass more and morn into tho most violent hands. ( When the 
loaders choose to make themselves bidders at an auelion of popu- 
larity . . . they will become flatterers instead of legislators ; 
the instruments not the guides of the people. 1 fancy if nny of 
tlumi should happen to propose n scheme of liberty, solicrly limited 
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imd (Mixed, lie trill be immediately rmilucl by his competitors, 
who will prodnco something more siileudidiy popular. Suspi- 
I'.imn will be raised of bin fidelity to his cause. Moderation will 
bo stigmatised ns the virtue of cnwnrds, and compromise as the 
prudence of traitors.’ Already in the National Assembly 1 their 
idea of their powers is always taken at the ntninst stretch of 
legislative competency, and their examples for common cases 
from tho exceptions of tlm most argent necessity. The futnru 
is to bo in most respeeis like tlie present Assembly; but by tlm 
iiiudn of tlm new elections, and the tendency of tlm new ciivulu- 
lions, it will be purged of tlm small minority chosen originally 
from various interests, und preserving something of their spirit. 
If possible, tlm next Assembly must be worst) limn the present'.’ 

All tlicHt) predictions, though indignantly repudiated by tlm 
ailmirors of the Revolution, proved literally and accurately 
true. But beyond tlm immediute flit urn tlmm went other eon- 
HoqucimuH which it was porlm|is more diflionlt to nnliri[Mite. 
’I'liat tlm movement w'as not in tlm direction of true ]X>litieul 
liberty, Ihirko firmly ls-lieved. J’olilieal liberty, according to 
IiIh conception, flourishes wlmn various interests arc slmngly 
organised, when ]«»wer is so divided, limited, balaneed, and eon- 
1 rolled that no single element can obtain omnipotence. Tlm 
throe braimhcs of legislative power in the British (W'litutioii, 
the federal system in the United States and in Switzerland, the 
independent I'arlinments of l |1 niu( > e, ami the three orders in 
her Htaties-Ueneral, supplied the iuilis|ieiisalilo materials for 
eornpromise and cont.rol ; but the path which was taken by the 
National Assembly was a path that led to despotism, though it 
might be the despotism of an uuqmiliiicd democracy. Nor were 
tho moral conditions morn favourable. * All ot her people have 
laid tho foundations of civil freedom in sovorcr manners and a 
system of a more austere and masculine morality. France when 
she lot loom tho reins of regal authority doubled thn limten of n 
ferocious dissoluteness in mamiers, and an iimolent irrelfgiim in 
opinions and practice.' In tlm opinion of Hurko llm prohibit) 
close of tho anarchy of the Revolution was a military deitpotism. 
* Tlm army will remain for some time muthmiiH and full of faction, 
until Home poptdar general who understands t lie art of conciliating 
tho soldiery and who possesses tlm true spirit of comuiaiid shall 
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draw the eyes of all men upon himself. . . . But the moment in 
which that event shall happen, the person who really commands 
the army is your master ; the master (that is little) of yonr King, 
the master of your Assembly, the master of your whole republic.’ 1 
Should such a despot arise, he will find that the legislation which 
crashed and levelled oil the orders in the State has greatly facili- 
tated his career. ' If the present prospect of a Republic should 
fail, all securities to a moderated freedom fall along with it ; all 
the iudiroot restraints which mitigate despotism are removed ; 
insomuch that if monarchy should ever again obtain an entire 
ascendency in Franco, under this or any other dynasty, it will 
probably Ik 1 , if not voluntarily tempered at setting out by the 
wiho and virtuous councils of the Prince, the most completely 
arbitrary power that has over appeared on earth ’ 1 

But while Burke as early as I71MJ clearly foresaw the pro- 
bable vise of a Napoleon, lm did not undertake to forecast the 
final issue. A revolution which destroyed old orders, institu- 
tions, IradilimiN, manners, reverence, and beliefs, and which 
concentrated all power in a single democratic chamber, seemed 
to him to destroy the essential elements that give permanence 
and security to (JovormiiuiiLs, No (joverumeut in JOurope had 
hitherto l«‘cn mom firmly remind through every vicissitude of 
forturio Hum that of Franco, but in the judgment of Burke a 
new principle of instability was now pasHinginlo French affairs, 
4 You arc young,’ ho wrote, c you cannot guide but must follow 
the fortunes of your country ; but hereafter my sentiments may 


1 Hi is prediction may he oom- 
parod with tliu format ol Oatho- 
rmo II. as It appears in that most. 
ourifiuH ami muM. uiueHorved oorre- 
hjioiKltnicm with Umuni, winch linn 
jeeonlly been published by the Hnnfilfl 
Hist, of Ituhsiu. In 17111 she wiuto: 
* QuhiuL viendra wi t’esarf Ohl il 
vltmrlm, gardes vouh d'eu douter. f] 
faudmit fouilloior riilhtnlro ut voir h 1 
jamais pays alt til ft Hfiuvrt par autrn 

2 u*un rtidlomont grand hommn, et 
*apta eettadfonivertn Jo prodlmis m 
qull on sem do In Knuuw, « Klnls oo- 
mwfc opus.” . . . Helen inoi ilssout bleu 
nroproaAdlHfw&lltor pourlcingtemiis la 
llborWi fttllarondni nrilenwi a tous les 
pnuplm, 1 1 Hi 1ft Involution Kmri 9 »iNii 
proud «a Europe, U virmlra un autre 


UenglB on Tamerlan la mot fro it la 
mlson. VnilAwui sort, MiyexonnssunV 
1 * ftrt'H t?A ( 'othonnr A tfriwnt, pp. fitKI, 
D2U, r>:!7, IttB. John Adams, who, liku 
Alori Is, Jisikud with girut, repulsion on 
the French Kovnlutlon, predicted, in 
l7H!l,tlMllt would prulffddy lead to the 
dodructloiiof a imllion of human ho- 
ingN. Morgan’s Mr of / h Hoo i p. 158, 
* He Maohlavnlli umintniiifid that 
a usurper who bus nnquired sovn- 
relguty without light., and who dons 
not. wish to govern by tlxoil laws, can 
find no bettor way of maintaining 
himself upon thcthnmn than by re* 
volut, Ionising at the very beginning of 
bis reign all the old institutions of 
the White. friwni nojtra Tito Air, 
lib. I, r, 2ll, 
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be of Borne ubb to you in some future form wliich your Common- 
wealtih may take. In the present it can hanlly remain, but 
before its final settlement it may be obliged tb pass, as one of 
oor poets says, “ through great varieties of untried being," 
and in all its tnuismignitions to be purified by £uro and bv 
blood.’ 

Such were t.hi> judgments formed by "Burke of those new 
and startling ei cuts which were regarded hv Fox an so lortunnte 
nud so glorious, ami it would be dilliculL lo iiud a more striking 
i list alien of sagacity justified by the event. On some points, 
however, his forecast proved mistaken. Though much loss 
eon (hi mt than when ho spoke in Parliament, he had not yob 
abandoned the opinion, which was ut this tune general among 
Kuropciui statesmen, that the Jlcvnlution would reduce France 
to a long period of military and political iin|Mitcuoo. JIc believed 
— as the event proved, vory erroneously — that site would lose that 
wonderful reouporutivn energy wliich she hud displayed idler the 
eivil wars of the Fronde, nud he shared the delusion of Morrs 
that when slio was divided into eighty-three independent muni- 
cipalities, all animated by the popular spirit ofinsulionlinalion, 
those municipalities would never submit to the centra! (tovern- 
iiieati in Paris. Revolts like that of La Vendee seemed to him 
likoly to 1st frequent., apd like Morris lie thought it not 
impossible tliut Kronen would bo for a time broken up into a 
niunlier of small repulibes. 

liis estiimate also of the effects of thn spoliation of Church 
property is tinged wit li much exaggeration and error. It is 
closely connecticd with his views of tiie nature of Church 
establishments, and the eloquent pages which lie devoted to 
this subject., though extremely impressive to his content porories, 
are vory alien lo (lie opinions of our own day. On this subject, 
as wo have already hud some occasion to see, ho agreed much 
loss with Hoad ley, Wnrburtnn, and I’aley, than with IFooker 
and the Nonjurors. His opinions wore in truth nut Whig, but 
Tory, and they belonged to a kind of Toryism which, though 
once very provident, has now almost wholly cousod to bo an 
iqierubive principle in Kuropenn polities. The prevailing Whig 
doctrine of an Kstablished (Jliuroh wus simply, tiint the seetilar 
Mato of its own froe will conferred certain endowments and 
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privileges oil Hie clergy of llio most considerable religious body 
in the community, in order tlint they might more efficiently 
discharge functions which are of the highest importance to the 
nation. 'Iho connection between Church and Stale was based 
upon expediency, and it was defundod by purdy utilitarian 
arguments. These argnments hare been raraly stated more 
skilfully than by Burke, but he himself always looked upon tlie 
connection between Church and State ns something of n mystical 
and transcendental nature. OnB of the Brat principles of his 
political philosophy is that a nation is a distinct corporate 
entity, lx hi nil together by institutions, liabit, s, opinions, and 
tendencies, and preserving its separate mul continuous indivi- 
duality from ag<* to age. Olio of the supremo cuds of politics is 
to strengthen this national lifo; to maintain that steady stream 
of habit, interest, and fueling, without wliiuh ‘ Iho Common- 
wealth itself would in a fow generations munblo away, bo 
diseomioetoil into tho dust and powder of iudiviiliudity, uml at 
length disporsod t.o all the winds of heaven.’ Chief among 
these iiilluonees is tho national religion, and without it the 
nation would ho almost like a body wil limit a soul. 

But not only is a National Church tho chief cementing inllu- 
enen in the K title, it is ‘the oblation of the Klnto itHelf’ to the 
Divinity. Tln» poojile of Kugluud, ho said , 1 porsuudod that all 
tilings ought t,o hn done with reference, tuid referring all to tlie 
point of reference to which all sliould be directed, think thom- 
t .elves In mud ... in their corporate charactor to perform their 
national homage to Hut Iustitutor, and Author, and Protector 
of civil socinty, without whioli civil society man could not by 
any possibility arrive at the perfection of which his nutuiv is 
rii|wiilo, nor even make a mnolo and faint approach to it. They 
eoncoivo that He who gave cur nature to bo perfected by nnr vir- 
iun, willed also the necessary means of its perfection. lie willed, 
therefore, tho Kioto. He willed its connection with tho source and 
original Archetype of all perihelion. . . . It is on some such prin- 
ciples that the majority of tho people of Ihigland, far from think- 
ing a religious National Hstublislimont unlawful, hanlly think it 
lawful to he without one. . . . They do not consider llioirdhurob 
Kstablishment as convenient, but as essential to their felt ate ; not 
os a thing heterogeneous and separable, souielliing added for 
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accommodation which they may either keep up or lay aside ac- 
cording to their temporary ideas of crinvemoncn. Tlujy consider 
it os tho foundation of tlicir whole Constitution, with which and 
with every part of which it holds an indissoluble union. Church 
and Stale are ideas inseparable in their minds, and scarcely is 
the one ever mentioned ml, bout mentioning the other,’ and he 
added, prolmbly with perfect truth, that in attributing this high 
religious sanctity to the union of Church and State lie faith- 
fully Teprcseiil cd the general sent i men Is of the Bnglish people. 

It is obvious that Kuril a dneiriiie has a \itsil bearing on fJn^ 
question of the right* of the State to dispose of eeclesiastical 
property. The doctrine which is now must generally received 
is that the property of an Bstablislied Church, in us far as it is 
derived from public sources, is national property, mid that ilia 
State has a right to alienate or resume it, subject to tin* obliga- 
tion of compeiiMiting fully the life interests of its ministers. 
A doctrine of this kind was clearly ini] died in the admirable 
chapter of Paley on 1 IteligioiiH Kstahlish meats,' and in tlm no 
less admirable article on Mmlowmeiits inserted by Turgot. in 
t.ho < I'Juejelopuilia/ It npjiearH to have been widely, perhaps 
generally, held by the political classes in Unglued ; 1 and even 
after tho great struggles of Mm Unlbriuation, the power of the 
Htfttci over fJluireh property had lieeu repeatedly and sometimes 
most violently exercised. The Heeularisiitinn of some of the 
richest benefices in (Icmiany that followed t.he Peace of West- 
phalia; tho destruction of the Mpiseopal Church in Herd laud; 
tho suppression of houio hundreds of monasteries by ploseph II. ; 
and tho confiscation of Jesuib prrqiorty by tho chief Catholic 
(Jovommunts of tho Continent, are conspicuous examples. Hut 


1 ‘When X <mtwd Ufa/ WUber- 
foroo anon wrnto, M t is »iNtnnl*hing 
how general was tho dlnpoHltion to 
HAiff) upon CJlmroh rmipnrty. 1 mixed 
witti vory various cumlm, and I cxiuld 
hardly go into any company, whoro 
them was not a clergyman prwwuit, 
without hearing soma Hiwh mcnimrn 
prunoaed. I am convlnoMl timt if the 
public tooling had not \nmn alien'd by 
our wooing, how hikiii ovary other kind 
of plunder followwUhodtwtniot inn of 
lit has in Prance, our olcugy would by 
Mils timo have lost tliciir property.' 


Hfa<f WUbmfprMi I, SOI. Tim nr* 
guments of thoao who maintain that 
tho Ulliesof tho Anglican tJJuimh worn 
not derived from tna State, and timt 
tholr alienation from tho Church is be- 
yond lta moral ooKurwtunoo, and wiiulil 
m an act of plundor, will t* found 
powerfully stated In Or. Ilrowor’* A>- 
and fa Mtishmrnt t\f fhv 
(fa trek if NngUwuL and in Uml Hei- 
iKinm's mornt work, tWman t»f th * 
(fkurtih qf JSnglmd against ( Junta* 
hllthmwt* 
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llurke treated tlie sale of Church property iu 1780 as if it was 
exactly equivalent to the confiscation of private properly, except 
that it carried with it the added guilt of sacrilege. Nor did he 
base his argument to any great extent upon the inadequacy of 
the salaries that were granted to a portion of the dispossessed 
priests. ‘The estate of tho Church’ he considered as ‘incorpo- 
rated and identified with the mass of private property, of which 
the State is not tho proprietor, either for use or dominion, but the 
guardian only and tho regulator.’ ( When once the Commonweal th 
has established the rstut es of the Church as property, it can con- 
sistently hear nothing of tho more or tho loss. Too much and 
too little arc treason against pm|mrly a ’ The act of the National 
Assembly in sensing tho ecclesiastical property appeared to him 
a ‘dishonest, perfidious, anil cruel confiscation of thut property * 
which it wus their lirM. duty to protect.,’ mul ho declared that 
the paper money, which was issued on the security of this con- 
fiscated properly, was ‘.stamped with the indelible cliararler of 
sacrilege.’ 

For this reason, though not for this reason alone, he con- 
sidered the Revolution in France a most formidable blow to tlm 
rights of properly. Jt was one of his firm convictions that 
property never can be secure under a ruprnHtml.ttt.ivo Govern- 
ment in which it does nob possess a preponderating power, 1 and 
tho property qualification which was exacted from the French 
electors under tlmir new Constitution Heomod to him wholly in» 
adequate. Tho confiscation of Church property, ho considered 


1 • Nothing in a dun an rl adequatn 
representation of a Hlato tlmt docs 
not represent its ability as well as its 
pmiicrty. Jtut ns ability Ib a vigorous 
and aislivo principle, anrl an pro]*irl.y 
1 m sluggish, inert, and timid, it never 
can be afo from tho inviiHftm of 
ability unless it bo cut of all propor- 
tion predominant In the represent .i- 
tion. I), must bo represented, too, In 
grout masses of aoouTnuJut.il m, or it Is 
not right ly protected. Tho ohurmi- 
lurlstlc tuwonue of property formed 
out of the combined principles of its 
acquisition and conservation is to bo 
unequal. The great musses, there- 
fore, which excite envy and tempt 
rapacity must be cut of the possf- 
bulty of danger. Them they form a 


natural rampart about tho lessor pro- 
perties in all their gradations. Tlie 
wane quantity of property which is 
by llic natural course of things di- 
vided among many Iioh not tlie same 
0 |K‘nilion. Its dofetiHivo power is 
weakened as it Is diffused. In this 
diffusion onch nuin's portion is less 
than wlrnt in (ho nngerneiw of hh do- 
siruH lie may tint ter himself to ohtiun 
by dissipating tho fusourmilations of 
others. Tlie plunder of the few 
would indeed give but a share inarm- 
eeivably small in the (list n hut ion to 
the many, but the manv are not cwifiit* 
bln of making this ealcuhd inn. 1 bee, 
too, Aristotle’s remarks onlho causes 
of revolution indemociaoies, J'vUtic «, 
book v. c. 5. 
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an act of robbery, and the, certain precursor of still greater 
invasions of property. I Lave quoted the passage from his 
speech in February 1790, in winch ho denounced the French 
Assembly for having ‘ luid thu uxo to the root of all property and 
consequently of all national prosperity, by the principles they 
es tablishe d and the example they set, in confiscating alltlie pos- 
sessions of the Church,' 1 and in his ‘Reflections on the French 
Revolution’ lie expressed lus firm belief that the precedent was 
likely to ho followed, uinl applied in turn to other large denomi- 
nations of mcu. 

it was not, lin said, so much the confiscation of Ohnreh 
property tlint ho dreaded, though this would lie no trilling evil. 
What he feared was ‘lest it should ever he considered in 
England us the policy of u Hi alii to seek a resource in euuiiHcn- 
liotis of any kind,’ and lest ‘one description of citizens should 
he bronght to regard any of the others as their proper prey.’ 
The danger seemed the more imminent us the burden of national 
debts was rapidly inereasiiig, and liu predicted that ‘public 
debts, which at first were u security to (joveriumuits by inte- 
resting many in the public tranquillity, were likely in their 
excess to become the meuns of their subversion.' 

But, in addition to these considerations, lie maintained tliut 
tho essential principles ami modes of reasoning of a pun* demo- 
cracy were incompatible with the security of property. ‘If 
prescription be once shaken,’ lie writes, ‘ no species of properly 
is sccuro when it once becomes an object large enough to tompt 
the cupidily of indigent power.' But ‘with the National 
Assembly of I'Vance possession is nothing; law and usage uni 
nothing.' Tluiy ‘ openly reprobuto the doctrine of prascriptiou, 
wliich one of tho greutost of their own lawyers tolls us, with 
great trutli, is a part of tho law of nature.' They teach their 
followers ‘to abhor and reject all feudality os the barimrisin of 
tyranny/ and tlio people will soon corno to recognise that 
‘almost the wholo system of landed property in its origin is 
feudal,’ and tliat tho origin of tho oldest- properties was ‘ the 
distribution of tho possessions of the original proprietors, made 
by a barbarous conqueror to his barbarous instruments.' 

‘Tbs peasants/ lie contitiueil, ‘in all probubilily arc the 

* jm. nut. »»m. uss. 
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descendants of these ancient proprietors, Homans or GuuIm, hut 
if they full in any degree in the titles which they make on the 
principles of antiquaries and lawyers, they retreat into the 
citadel of the rights of men. Thors they find tluit man are 
equal, and the Earth, the kind and equal motlior of ull, ought not 
to he monopolised to fostur the pride and luxury of any men 
who by luit uro uro no bettor than themselves, and who if they 
do not labour fur their bread otb worso. They find that by the 
laws of nature the occupant and subduer of the soil is the true 
proprietor, that there is no prescription against nature, that the 
agreements (where any there are) which have boon made with 
their landlords during tire time of slavery aro only the effect s 
of duress and force, and that when the people re-entered into 
1 lie rightH of men, I hose agreements were made as void us every- 
tliing else which hud been settled under the prevalence of the 
old lliuihd and arisLoeratic tyranny. ... As to the ti Lie by 
sucrnHsiim, they will tell you that Urn succession of those who 
hu\e cultivated Urn soil is the true pedigree of property anil nut 
rotten parchments anil silly suhstitu lions; that the lords have 
enjoyed their usurpation too long; and that if tlioy allow to 
these lay monks uuy churitabln pension, they ought to lie 
thankful to the bounty of the true proprietor, who is so generous 
towards a false cluimuiit to his goods.' 

Much language lias a strangely familiar sound to a modem 
politician, but the connection of nineteenth century socialism 
with the Eronch involution, though probably real, is not vory 
close, in the great intellectual anil speculative movement of 
innovation that preceded that Revolution, there woro indued 
several dooLriuos which, if pushed to their ultimate conso- 
q nonces, ware vory unfavourable to tlio existing social system. 
The doctrine tluit all morals spring from and depend on utility, 
and that therefore there can bo no consideration of right in 
opimsitinn to a wnll-osoorlninod and general utility; thu doctrine 
Unit the White is omnipotent over its members, and tluit it is its 
task and duty to excut its [towers to raise them to thu highest 
level of virtuo and happiness ; the doctrine that man is essenti- 
ally good, and that his vices and misery aro mainly the result of 
the social system ; and fiually, the iloetrine tluit ecjuality Is the su- 
preme Ideal at which the legislator should uiin, were all well fitted 
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to prepare the way far socialistic changes. A habit of mind 
was widely diffused, which systematically depreciated custom 
and prescription, and the great prominence which the writings 
of Plato tho institutions of Sparta had obtained in political 
speculation, touded in the same direction. 

But on the whole, in the immense mass of speculation 
which appeared in Prance in tho fifty years before tlni Revolu- 
tion, there wiih very little directed against the institutions of 
prnpniy. I have ulroitdy quoted tho famous passage in the 
‘ Discourse on Inequality,’ in wliirh Ronsseau declared that the 
earth and its fruits were tlin property of all, and that the limn 
who first claiineil a portion of the earth as his own wiih tho true 
founder of civil society, mnl the source of' innumerable calamities 
to mankind. As wo have seen, liowev<*r, this ]Hisxago by no 
moans represent#! the true opinions of its author when he lmd 
arrived at bis maturity, and it loses' niucli of its significance 
when it i'h remembered that it forms isn’t of an argument, to 
prove the superiority of Huvagu to civilised life. > Doctrines of a 
more consistently and violently socialistic diameter luui been 
promulgated by Morally in bis ‘ Dm le of Nature,’ and in one of 
the early writings of Ilrissnt do Warville, but neither i>r these 
works had miidi impnrtanno or iulluence. The true father of 
French socialism is Mably, who, in several of his writings, 
preached the necessity of a social revolution, ami elaborately 
attacked tho whole institution of property. 1 h]q utility, 1m 
maintains, is the first object at which the legislator should aim, 
but equality can never permanently subsist, where private pro- 
perty is sulfered to acntnnuliite. Tlio trim remedy for hiiinun 
ills is to bo found in a community of goods such as ho snpjsised 
to havo existed in Hparta. Hudi a system, ho admitted, was no 
longin’ practicable, but Government can at least do much to 
mitigate the evil. Instead of being intended to protect tlio 
property and tho energies of individuals, anil to promote the 
development of national resources, it should bo its main object 
to maintain the citizens in an equality of ibrtuuo aud of posi- 

1 Hoe CHpuo tally hta Truitt At were aft or ward* tniuln hy Godwin, iiihI 
la TifyltUtiUm, his KHtrrHrnt At hy <1111* nr two iitJier less known writers, 
/•/wrim «, owl Ms Bmtts nr FOrArt Him (Jud will’s JtlUual JutUtt, hook 
Stilitrel dot HodifUt. In Knglaiul, vllL 
simitar nteinks on honxlllwy pnijsirty 

VOL. v. 11 
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tion; to prevent the accumulation either of individual or of 
national wealth, and to extirpate as far as possiblo from society 
the passions of ambition and avarice. A poor country with fuw 
wants, no luxury or art, and no division of dosses, is the best, 
and the legislator should always remember that private property, 
with the passions and the inequalities it produces, is the supremo 
ovil in the State. He should combat it systematically by severo 
laws of succession ; by sumptuary laws crushing all luxury and 
commerce ; by agrarian laws limiting the amount of land which 
each man may possess ; by a system of education discouraging 
every kind of luxury and inequality; by imposing overy trammel 
in his power on those natural superiorities of intellect and cha- 
racter that enable some men in the competitions of life to outrun 
their fellows. 

Startling and systematic paradox, wlion accompanied by 
sumo real literary ability', seldom fails in attaining a speedy, 
though transient, notoriety, and tlio works of Mably were very 
widely road by tho generation which preceded and which made 
the Revolution. Rut although tlie violeuco of class warfare 
mid the extreme necessities of the State, led to some gigantic 
measures of confiscation, mid although some of the acts mid 
lan guage of the Oouvuntiou wore clearly socialistic, the Revolu- 
tion did not ultimately turn in Huh direction. In the Declara- 
tion of Rights it is stated that, ‘ property being an inviolable ami 
sacred right, no one nun be deprived of it except when public 
necessity, legally established, evidently requires it, and then only 
on condition of a just indemnity paid in advance,’ and it would 
bu a great injustice to tho National Assembly to regard this 
declaration oh more idle words. Jn abolishing tho sale of offices, 
ttiul suppressing iuuumurahlo functionaries and corporations, it 
hilly recoguisuil rights to indemnity, .it granted 450,000,000 
livres for tho magisterial posts, 95,000,000 for military employ- 
ments, and 52,000,000 for places in the King’s household, lb 
laid dowu the principle that it is the duty of the tuition to 
repay the price of every purchased office, ami to assume tho 
debts of every corporation which it suppressed, 1 mid it carried 
out this principle with an integrity which contrast* very fiivour- 

1 UIorUm, Jlht. tit w Prlnetm, ita InatUutk mu, at dot Lou jtanthml to 
iUealutlan, pp. 104, 10S. 
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ably with many episodes in tlm history of the monarchy. It 
rejected, as inconsistent with the public faith, a proposed tax 
on the interest of the national debt, and it entirely ulwl aim'd 
from the fevonrite socialistic policy of inijxving excessive or 
confiscating duties on sucivsMntih. 1 In judging its legislation 
about the (burial syslein, it must ho remembered that the revolt 
of the peasantry, reducing a great part, of Franco to anarchy, 
and making the collection of foudal dues almost, impossible, had 
preceded by soino weeks the famoas sitliag of August 4. That, 
day is purlin ] m the most glorious in the French Revolution, nnd 
it ought not, to bo forgotten that, it wus tlm Vicomte de N't mi lies 
and t.ho Due d'Aignillon, two conspicuous members of the privi- 
leged orders, who took the leading ]mrt in tlm abolition of tlio 
feudal rights. The Assembly declarer! the feudal system abo- 
lished, but, as l have already observed, it distinguished clearly 
the rights that grow nut uf ancient servitude, or old tulmi- 
nistmtivn functions which we.ni no longer |>erfurnied, from 
those wliioh were of the iiatum of property and sprang for 
1.1m most part from emitrael,. Tlm ibrmcr it almlishetl wil li- 
mit compensation, imt tlm title of tlm owners of tlm latter 
to compeusat ion was fully recognised. The Assembly may 
lie blamed for luiviug decreed tlm ulmlitinii of the feudal 
system, before it hud taken mensuivs for commuting the 
rights it recognised, lmt its original intention was a perfectly 
honest one, though it was tlnfentod by tlm revolt of tlm peu- 
suiitry, and abandoned Lu tlie conlWutiug legislation of tlm 
Convention.* 

It is impossible, also, to deny thn extreme ami pressing 
necessity under which tlm measure of confiscating tlm Mide* 
siautical property was adopted. Tlm Assembly had inherited a 
financial ooudition which was nearly desperate, and some of its 
mast popular, and in tlm end most, lieneftcin), niMisumi contri- 
buted to make it hopeless. It, abolished thn galsdle, or salt 
monopoly, which had long been tlm oorusinn of dirnp popular 
discontent, and an amount, of salt which had previously cost 
fourteen sous could now bn purchased for one sou. It abolished 

1 IsifttrriDre, pp. 44, 46, 47. lUmlutUm fYaitQihr rt la FFotlalllf, 

* The history of iho atxillllnn i,r amt by (ili/tnon, Am ItlmimUrrmiiitt 
Urn foudsl system law bairn lately very dr la Ito/ifl/tA ftmefrn » uihwU rl 
carefully anmlnotl by Denial, 4a la lifwlutlon, 

* ( 3 
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nr reduced tho duties on tobacco, oil, leather, snap, anil some 
other articles largely used by ths poor. It put an end to the 
sale of offices, which had been a great'source of revenue to tho 
Crown, and, at a considerable cost to the State, it attached the 
amy to the .Revolution by raising its pay. Great sums were at 
the same time required for the indemnities for suppressed offices, 
and to meet the necessities of the famine. In the sphere of 
finance, as in all else, the National Assembly effected a complete 
revolution. It repealed most of tho old taxes, and imposod a 
now stamp duty and new taxes on land, capital, and industry, 
and it abolished all the old exemptions from taxation, tho 
arbitrary methods of fixing contributions, and tho abusive and 
wasteful system of farming tho revenue, liut in tho complete 
social and moral anarchy that prevailed, it was found scarcely 
possible to collect taxon, nnil every source of revenue diminished, 
while the expenditure was rapidly increasing. IJcHpcraLu 
attempts were made to borrow; but though Ncrkor was still at 
tho head of the finances, tho credit of the country was gone. 
In August 1 780 two Hiqmmtn loans, one of thirty and the other 
of eighty millions, wore decreed, hut they proved almost abso- 
lute failures. Necker then promised, as the only hope, un 
extraordinary contribution, amounting to a fourth of tho revenue 
of each citizen ; but although this brought in something, it 
proved wholly inadequate. Ihiukruptcy, complete or partial, 
was spoken of, and there wore abundant precedents for It in the 
monarchy. It has boon calculated that the public faith hail 
been violated no less than fifty-six times between Henry IV. 
and film Revolution. 1 But tho Assembly protested strongly and 
earnestly against such a course, and it won as tho one possible 
alternative, that it appropriated tho ecclesiastical property ami 
the domains of tho Crown, compensating tho clergy by salaries, 
and tho King by a very lilieral civil list. 1 

These are not the proceedings of a Legislature tliut was indif- 
ferent to tho rights of properly. It is true, however, that under 
the asnomblieN that followed, tho ]irospeeti rapidly derkened. 
Enormous mob outrages unpunished ami even mtecmmred ; 
enormous and almost indiscriminate coniixcutiuiiH j laws of nmxi- 

1 Tains, £’Ah<Hm» tUglm, p. 40S, rip. III,'. 11)11; Ijfilh-rltrc, mi. 37 41); 
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mum regulating the prices of commodities; a forced paper 
currency, reducing to a small fraction all ancient debts ; forced 
loans; requisitions on the rich, and the plunder of all charitable, 
literary, or educational corporations, fill the later history of the 
Revolution ; and much of the language of Robespierre and of 
some of his colleaguos, as well as the conspiracy of Babmuf, 
show clearly the influence of the socialistic element. That 
element, however, proved transitory. It was never the most 
powerful, and the violence of civil war, the necessities of a 
country engaged in n desperate contest against foreign enmities, 
and the hatred of the rich as an anti-revolutionary class, in- 
spired the violences of the Revolution much more than any 
deliberate negation of the legitimacy of private property. The 
codes of law that have sprung out of the Revolution recognised 
flic sanctity of property and the stringoncy of contracts at least 
os fully as the codes of the ancient monarchy; and, contrary to 
the aiitioijmtiimH of Ihirko, tlio Revolution which has destroyed, 
enfeebled, or remodelled almost oil French institutions, luis not 
permanently injured either French credit, French industry, or 
French jirojMsrty. 

The onuses of this fact form a matlnr of curious and impor- 
tant inquiry, but the more prominent may, L think, he easily 
ascertained. On no other subject is tho conservative sentiment 
so powerful and bo flensitivo os in the protection of property. 
On most political questions, great multitudes of quiet ami 
moderate men exhibit an habitual languor, which too often 
eimliles fanatical minorities and dexterous leaders to cany mea- 
sures that are quite opposed to the genuine souse of the majority 
of the nation ; while many others throw their influence into 
groat movements of change, with a careless and unreflecting 
levity they would never have displayed on any matter directly 
affecting their private interests, But when the rights uf pro- 
perty are touched those interests are at ouco alarmed. The 
indifference and the levity in a groat measure disappear, and 
an unwonted spirit of earnnstnoss and caution is aroused. In 
France there was a strong bulwark of resistance in the great 
multitude of smell owners of lond. Tho extent to which pea- 
sant proprietors had already multiplied, seems to have been almost 
entirely unknown in Kngland until the publication in 170:1 of 
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Arthur Young’s Tour; and Burke, though in general singularly 
wTll-informcd about the social condition of France, appeal's to 
have been altogether ignorant of it. 1 This class was still further 
strengthened by the grout musses of Church and royal property 
thrown into the markot at the Revolution, and by the extension 
of the law of equal division. At the same time, the sense of 
property among them was greatly intensified by the siinplili- 
catiim of titles, which put an cud to the confused, divided, ami 
imperfect. ownership growing out of the feudal system. The 
destruction of the feudal obligations, as it was actually accom- 
plished, was in many instances an set of llio most barefaced 
ruliliory. A crowd of money rights, which hud been for agus 
sold and purchased under this lull sanction of the law, and which 
hud grown nut of ilio most legitimates contracts, were swept 
away without compensation. But one nf the results was the 
creation of a large class who, themselves enjoying absolute anil 
undivided property, exhibited tins instincts of proprietors in 
their utmost intensity. This class was much increased at a 
Inter period, by the wide diffusion of small portions of the obli- 
gations of the national debt. Revolutionary and nu:i return I 
dodriinw relating to property luivo again and again risen to tins 
surface, but I ho knowledge that an iuitneusn proportion of the 
Froneh people arc always ready, if the rights of property uro 
seriously ini' nnred, to throw themselves for protection into the 
arms of a military despotism, has lilthorbo proved a sufficient 
cheek upon socialistic tendencies in Franco. 

In estimating tlio relations of the French Kovolution to 
other countries, the language of Burke was much tuoro moderate 
than it afterwards became. Jle uilmithed fully that the I'htglish 
party which Hynipaihised with 11m Revolution was a small one, 
and one of the best known passages in Urn * Reflections' is that 
contrasting the hall-dozen grasshoppers which muku tlm fluid 

1 I Infer this not only from tlm that of Knjdfititl, 1ml. wan also * not mi 

iMenca of liurku, but also from his w|iuvl inLhioU*lrihiiliiin f iinr no ready 

•latouioiit that, ’the Kiuieml clnmla- in thoiunuihitlna,' Henry Swinburne, 
tlon of praiwrty, ami In particular who tmvullcd from nayoniiii la Alar- 
tho mutual oonvrrtllitlUy ofUmil Info irill**H in 1 770, ami puhiMied hug 
asmiiy, anil of nuiimy into ImhI*' was travels In 1 7H«, nnllewi tlmpu won of 
lew m Franco than In Kurland. In Him people of llljmrtr for pimiliiHutf 

another passage of Ids Jttjfwtlnn* hn little pints of hind nut of their earn- 

says that. Urn cnmpsroMve wealth of in«a, mul 1 heir pri<nene»s to run into 
France w an Act only much inferior to dels tor tftmi puipiMO. 
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ring with their importunate clink, with the herds of great cattle 
that chew the cad in silence under tlio shelter of the British 
Oak. He maintained, howovor, that the beginnings of disorder 
were very lately even more feeble in France. The world was in 
the presence of ‘ a revolution of sentiments, maimers, mid moral 
opinions,’ and such a revolution could not bn confined to one 
country. ‘ France hns always mnro or less influenced manners 
in England; and when your fountain is choked up, thn stream 
will not run long and not run dear with us, or perhaps with 
any nation.’ ‘Of all things Wisdom is tin's most terrified with 
epidemical fanaticism, because of all enemies it is that against 
which she is the least able to furnish any kind of resource.’ it 
was idle to say that French a Hairs did not concern Englishmen, 
when tiiey were steadily mid persistently held up us a model. 
Nor was this a merely spontaneous and unforced admiration. 
One of I ho characteristic featimis of the now French fnnati- 
eism was its proselytising spirit. ‘ They have societies to culml 
and correspond at home and abroad, for tlie propagation of tlieir 
tenets. Tlio Republic of Herne, on is of tlm happiest, the most 
prosperous, and thn liest governed countries upon earth, is one 
of tlm great objects at thn destruction of which they aim. I am 
told they have in some measum succeeded in sowing them tlm 
seeds of discontent. 1 They arts busy throughout (Serinaiiy ; 
Hpaiu and Iialy liavn not boon untried. England ia not tell 
out of tlm cotnprehniisivn sclieinn of their maliguuut charity, 
mill in Englnud wo find those who stretch out their arms to 
them.’ 

Thn abstniuti T have now given of the contents of the 
* KelleoLiotiH on thn French Revolution ’ lias extended to coin 
sidembln, and I fear Hiimnwhat tedious, length, hut it is not,, 
1 think, disprotKirtlimed to its historical iinportanco. ‘ ’Hie firstr 
cousidendiln cliiHik,' wrote tlin French writer Dumont, ‘that was 
given to thn general enthusiasm in the chumo of tho Revolution, 
eiuna from tlm famous publication of Burke; when lm attacked, 
himself entirely alone, thn gigantic force of the Assembly, and 
represented these new legislators, in tho midst of all their power 
ami glory, as maniocs who could only destroy everything and 

1 Miirkr-’n xlnfnment ulirmt Biirno Fan, Eimtl Hhtfrir/m *nt to />«• 
in fully o irrolmmliil by Mallei rlu k/rmition/h' In Myur i/i‘tirtiqor,i'bAL 
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produce nothing.* Very few books Have ever combined ho re- 
markably the wide and rapid popularity of a successful political 
pamphlet with the enduring influence of a standard political 
treatise. With the doubtful exception of Swift’s 6 Conduct of 
the Allies/ it had probably a greater immediate effect on political 
opinion than any other English work of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. With the exception of 1 The Wealth of Nations/ no other 
English book of the eighteenth century has so dooply aud per- 
manently influenced the modes of thought of serious political 
thinkers. Willi in tlio your of its publication about 1 0,000 
01 ipiorf wore sold iu England and about lo,lMJ0 in Franco, and 
the number of English copies sold soon rose to 30, ODD. It 
became the main topic of com creation in every political circle, 
11 in l it nuvly Ruled to produce violent fcelingH either of admira- 
tion or dislike. 

In the upper circles, both in England niul on 1.1m Continent, 
it- was, in general, received with unbounded niilhusiusm. The 
King Hpoke of it with the warmest admiration, and liiiiiiielf dis- 
Iriliufetl Hoveral copies; and messages or letters of appmvul soon 
(Hiiiml in to the author from tins sovereigns assembled at. Pilnil./, 
IVom Ualherinoof Russia, from Stanislaus of Pohrnd, from the 
French J Vinces, from some of the leading members of the French 
clergy, llis own University of Dublin conferred on him an 
honorary degree; an address expressive of admiral ion was pre- 
sented to him by the gnu hint es rtf Oxford 5 amlamonglhe nmny 
private persons who warmly applauded tlm work were Uibhoii 
and lie; uolds. Jn Whig cirolus, however, a deep division 
of opinion was alriwly shown. The Duke of Portland, linrd 
Fit s william, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord John Cavendinh, 
.Montagu, aud several other memlierN of tho old Rockingham 
connoetion, expressed their full approbation of the principles of 
the work, and among younger men Kir (Silbert Elliot was 
emphatic on tho same sale. On tlio other hand Fox, Sheridan, 
Frauds, Erskine, and Urey, regarded tho work with unconcealed 
dislike. Fox not only expressed iu private Ids entire disappro* 
bation of ifc, imfc even declared that in point of composition it 
was the worst which JJurke hod ever produced; 1 and as early 

* H*n % lottsr of Burke, in Uly awl r.uikift fWrnfm*iw t ill. 171, 
Mlato'a Jtyt tftilr O. 1 DU, In llw laiium,. itoUri* cm May th 
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as December 1790 Sir Gilljort Elliot dearly Raw in tiio leaning 
of Pox towards Sheridan and in his alienation from Burke the 
sign of the approaching disruption of the Whig party. 1 In the 
Radical party there was a moment of consternation, and it was 
noticed that the attendance at tho revolutionary olnbs for a time 
greatly fell off, bat a host of pons were soon employed in answer- 
ing Burke. Among his opponents were Priestley, Price, Mrs. 
Macaulay, and Mary WollHionceraft, but tho only answers which 
made any considerable impression wore tho * Vindicitu Gullicie,' 
which was the earliest ami one of tho bust works of Mackintosh, 
auil tho * Rights of Man,’ which wus tho most popular work of 
I ’nine. 

But though tho subject was rapidly becoming the main 
tnpio of political discussion in the country, it was still kept in a 
groat degree out of Parliament. Ah wo have already soon, in 
tlio early Hussion of J 799 it was not Burke hut Pox who had 
iiitroducod it, and the ono groat speech in which Burke had stated 
his views on tho Huhjcct, cannot lw accused of recklessness or 
violence. Parliament was dissolved in tliu autumn of 1799, 
and the new Parliament mot on November 25. In the short 
session between its first meeting and tho (/Kristinas holidays, 
no allusion appears to liave been made to French affairs. The 
diilleultlos with Spain and with Tippoo Haliib were tho chief 
subjects of discusHion, and Pox, Burke, and Pitt contemled 
side by side, and with triumphaut ability, for the doctrine 
that the impeachment of IlaHtlngs wus not torniinulod by a 
dissolution. 

This impeachment and tho French Revolution now almost 
equally divided the attention of Burke, From the time when the 
ovontn of October 5 and 9, 1789, had made the French King a 
virtual prisoner in tho hands of the democrat, sy, tlie movement of 
revolution had been advancing with terrible onorgy towards its 
goal. The National Assembly as well os the King had boon 
transferred from Versailles to Paris, and it wus now exposed te 
the oeuseloss Intimidation of tho clubs and of the mob. Soon 
after the outrageous scenes of October 5 and 6, nearly three 

1701, Pox said that nasoon as Burks's ono of tho dootrlnrs it mnlalmsL' 
huek on tho Kronoh Revolution was 1‘urk Ilirit, xxix. ilKP. 
ptibllMlioil, • ho oonrlomnort that bonk 1 Iswly Minin'* UJr of Nlr (7, 
noth in public uul prlvuto, and ovoty HUM, i. UOH 1170. 
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hundred of the most respectable members, including Mounier, 
Lully Tollendal, and the Bishop of Langres, seceded in disguHt, 
and power fell more and more into the most violent hands. Mea- 
sure after measure was pushed on with a feverish haste, blotting 
out all the institutions, traditions, and characteristics of ancient 
France. The privileges Bnjoyed by particular provinces in 
matters of taxation had been already abolished, but now tlm 
ancient divisions of the provinces, with their natneB, laws, organi- 
sations, usages, customs, and infinite diversities of administra- 
tion, were all swept away. Tho whole country was reorganised 
on a plan of perfect uniformity in oighty-throe departments, 
divided symmetrically into districts, cantons, and municipalities, 
governed by an entirely new sot of administrative and judicial 
institutions. Functionaries of almost; overy order were made 
elective, and tlie basis of tho whole fabric was an electoral body 
uomprising all Frondimcn, except domestics, who wore twonty- 
iivo years of age, who had rosiduil in one district for n year, and 
who paid direct taxation to tho vuluo of three days’ labour. 
Tim old Parliaments, which hud lor centuries played so grout a 
part in French history, wore destroyed. Tho jmlges wore made 
temporary and elective. The clergy, who had shown them- 
selves imbued with tho libera) ideas of tho age to a degree 
which those who know the spirit of tluiir successors find it 
diLIieult to reidiso ; who had so readily abandoned tluiir privi- 
leges in taxation ; who hud been the first of tho privileged 
orders to join tho commons in tho Statou-Gonornl ; and who, by 
the mouth of the Aruhbishop of Paris, hod consented with 
signal generosity to the abolition of their tithes, norm found 
that they hud gained nothing hy tluiir policy. They coast'd to Ini 
a separate corporation in the Htato. Tluiir Church property was 
soused and sold, and they were reduced to the position of morn 
salaried functionaries. The monasteries wore ulxdishcd. Mo- 
nastic vows wore forbidden, and soon the ‘civil constitution 1 
drove the clergy to tho alternative of abandoning cither their 
cures or tluiir allegiance to the Pope. 

Tliis measure was not, it is truo, altogether unprecedented 
in its general character, for it bore a striking rnsnui bianco to 
the legislation of Joseph IT. in Austria. Thu State hy its 
own authority diminished tlui mini her of bishoprics, rearranged 
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the dioceses in accordance with the now divLinu of departments, 
made the bishops unrl cures eligible, by the same electors as 
the members of tlie National A^embly, forbade the newly 
elated bishops to demand their continuation from the Tope, 
and finally exacted from tlie clergy an (Kith of nilhewirm to a 
eoiiKt.it ut ion which mis directly opposed to t.lm principles of 
their Phureh. Out. of PM bnhnps only lour confuted to take 
it. Ouli of 70,01)0 priivts HUHM) were deprived of thair cures, 1 * * * * * * 
ami a great. selii-m rlivided Trance. Tlio nobles had lost their 
priwlc’es, their pidilieal power, and their feudal revenues. It 
wan ileereed that there should be no longer any distinction of 
orders in Trance, and all lilies were forbidden. The great. cnm- 
niercial companies were dissolved, and the fir*! steps were taken 
in the legislation for tlie e<pial division of Huetn^sions. 

The moral authority of the King haul been totally destroyed 
by Hueeessfiil revolts, and although the Assembly sincerely 
desired In maintain the monarchical roaslitution of the (iovern- 
tiieni, it laid left, him scarcely a shadow of Ids inllucncc. IIo 
was deprivi*d of almost nil pul rumen*, of all initiative in legis- 
lation* of the right, of pardon, of the right of dissolving the 
A-nembly. [lis ministers were excluded from the Assembly, 
and superseded in tlieir chief administrative functions by cmn- 
miftecH ap|miuted by it. The King could only declare peace 
or war in aeeordauce with its decrees, ilis veto on its proceed- 
ings was limited In two Legislatures, At filename time the 
condemnation of the henslitary principle and the destruction 
of nil the natural bulwarks or the throne had made him a 
immiresL anomaly in the State, 8 while the disorganisation of 
the regular army and the creation of a great democrat, i« 
force wholly iudcpeiideut of the Orown hud deprived him of 

1 TUlair, IthU tte to Mw/utiun, 1. the Hlata, nnr nmnhlnrrl with nn y 
2:17, 2HH, McniiniimiN wImiImjci or existing !n t Im 

* which liavti n jut- minds af the |k b «»|iU*. It U a soli- 

pWutU Mimt*hfU, find luwUtjiiy tin- inry, iifwuji|K»rh < cS, ntitanitlmiH tiling. 1 

ivh'KMM wha UittM'olvM exisP liy mib- . ItuKa^ ill. 212. 'To 

♦awion, am ilia trim KunrdUti'i of think of tlm fnwwiliillty of the exisl- 

tminimiiiii'nl Mirmwh/U, On wirii ini** of u pnwuuumt ami ticnulilnry 

iinlem mnt iaMifnthiasnhnie mi Ihtb* royalty whew tmthhig cU* In here- 

ililary moiuimlgr mu munrh Where iHtiuyor puriiiaiienbia juilat either of 

nil thlaim urn elcefivn, you may n-iU fMOWitml or eorjKiruln diejiUy, in a 

a king li#*i erlif »r>% tmf lie Is Ur Ilia minium dilators. ' • lleniarkft oil tint 

neither; nisi ilie ^nroe **Um Pulley of (ho Allii'.V ItmLfi'n \\% ki % 

i% mil liLipgnimi hy aa> w^wy i» wi, VM 
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every element of power. Uvea Hit* ri:'ht of O'Himismdiiio' 
tin 1 ! anuy hud passed into lint Jiiind* of l he new Jiiunifijwl 
bodies. 1 

It is strnngn to look linek mid rei'u*mlii*r lnnv tlm 
Sovuntign, who wtw nmv mi inijuileiif, lmd In>>>u. in l In* ,*\e., „f 
tlm law uiul of the j«*i «|>1>*, tin* ;ii< nliiti* ruh*r of Fmim. , tKi> *.n|,. 
initiator of Iegi«lutinii, tin* oile niunv of i'jjii *il jum* r. Tim 
Ntuieri-tieuenil enuld only ho i , n*m"i* d by lii ■ fj.*.> will, *, U( j 
In* wus fully uulhortMil by tin* |unvii* nt t of Fioimli |,j |,, rv t ,, 
iipiril them HN a nn-n* i*oii till hi nr >i *|y ul:!<-h h,*<| »,n |„_ 

live power i*vi*|it by hi*, roiui* ion, A hit** i». th- of |",w^ 

•Nirher in hi.i n*|mi'l to tin* Kin;'' lmd d*v|:,ivij tlm< *it U nnld 
never enter into the mind of tin' 'I oil’d K ii le to d'< .n.I } t tlm 
wijfiieiiriul und hi*nor,.r |«vr.'"i'i,i . i|ei» di tin* ni h the |j ri .fc 
two iirderd in tlmir j o*> .j e * rt ,** < nod tl,. ir j» r >oi In tie* mud 
dirlunit hot of Jinm do. 17 >!t, lie* l..-c ' b.d foMw.iM. ,ei unmiVd 
thiil nil jiroji 'rtie.i wit limit • m*» (•. i *« mu i |. j. | , ,|. M n>t 

thiit under tli" niii.ie of |iroj«*ii a *..o. e<*i, jir* d ndo moduli 
the femlid mid li.'liemiiil rij lit inel Kih**.it j , J* tj„ ,, „.j* (| | 
mid himoinry jir*'io*»atni,. nun.*) d •*< 1-i.d ..p i f t or bi>|i.n«;. 
iie» lo |irr, on.*. The eiimjil"’! i.*id l-idi in *t t r . -e .<*,1 of |j H 

Kllltch-tieuenil, Jm it licet »" i ’id m |ti| |, . , s .,. ,j |. ( i •itilitiu 

mii|ilefrimrmilei" tlmt tl.e i*!ir lo, mm , »o o r-jirieo- 

tilllVO lioveriilneu! Woidd Jir*'i'*'d Willi II to ,, II'*, (I :*n { ordellv 

‘■miiie, l nd»*r {iieli u I on. t,i utt. n }3,. i ( , v * \ , , 

In* like one of fh ei< ; in** , u),i«h ere ti.i ,| de~e«ni| 

lij « duliury from lie* tvui* o,,.i t>< il,«. j/.i.hi, ,in*| not 

forni* hid with ef,dior.ite und |m;.. t* l( .i i* t„ n I'ulnS* 
nod moi|i*ro|e th* ir rour e, Mot tli-- r.,j. ]. «»( .r, j... d, Thu 
t|n'lli^ r " Inel iiinitieii. Tin vi hole one l.uonn it'i* o»j , A |,,,.| ;»i4en 
way, mid it wm tiow Imrijiie* m t oh ■« )„* m 

jmWeP I'oold i lii'i k, The Tiol'-I Holer h„d ■£ ».*,] „|.il oli- 

sorlieil the tHo other*. The V 1 "In!.!; . wld it » i , e<*i,m*j,..d t»i 
jfivo a morn! :it|.jiorf to ll. ■ iWu, imd d* in;* I tlm royi.1 
iwrotpiliv**^; it hud i«*t m.«l** tlm io, Hue! ion . of ,f*j 
tuetilu ; it hud by it* own mil j,o |r,i,m*i tt,, teoii)*' of jiotteff 
it lmd UHiirjM*d the who’.* milhority, it |<m| tumiom.'iJ Utu 
nrluilu political vlwrurter of tin* Mute. 
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All the old orders, corporal ions, tribunal-*, customs, cliorks 
aurl counterpoises, heterogeneous tuid complex forms or adminis- 
tration that hud surrounded mid restricted thn most absolute 
sovereigns, luul in a few months been swept away by tlat resist- 
less energy of one democratic chamber, and alt compromise and 
partition of pow nr bail been rejecbxl. It wok in vain tlmt tint 
King at tlut very outset of Ihu movement luul ngmsl t,o accord 
to thn Klntes-Ueneml tint functions of a complete legislative 
body, with annual meetings and a complete control of tin* 
purse; it was in vain that the nobles luul formally runounml 
thoir exempt ions from taxation, had welcomed the opening to 
all classes of the liiglutr grades in the army, and had shown 
themselves on August 4 perfectly willing to almndon one class 
of t.Iinir feudal rights and to accept a reasonable cominut at ion for 
tlm rest; it was in vain that the clergy luul abandoned all tlieir 
privileges relating to taxation, luul consented to the entire 
abolition of tlieir tithes, and had offered to raise a loan of 400 
millions for tho State, if their other property was maintained. 
All this, together with a complete system of provincial self- 
government, might have been obtained without violence or re- 
volution, but all this proved insuflieieut. In a few’ months the 
lust itiitions, traditions, and governing maxims of centuries luul 
been overthrown. Jn the total destruction of the ]Kililieat 
power of (lie King, of tho privileged orders, of the Parliaments, 
and of all provincial cm'|M>mtions, authority seemed wholly 
eouemitraled in one gent,, uuiunmigcnhln assembly ; but Isdiiud 
that assembly were the Jacobin clubs, which were multiplying 
rapidly in every part of Prance ; the Paris molts, which were 
threatening the mom moderate deputies, ami shrieking their 
orders from the galleries of tho Assembly ; tiie new elective and 
almost iudcjiciidottt councils of inexperienced men, which were 
springing up in every part of Prance, pushed on by fierce 
democratic passions and burning to rani iso the conceptions of 
lloiissean. 

Much, however, was done by the Constituent: Assembly wbieb 
was of great> and permanent value, and which has remained un- 
changed through all the IlnctimtimiH of Preueh (ioverumeuts, 
'Hie alsiliLioii of the feudal system with its mnuilhld and in toler- 
able abuses proved the iirst condition of the pros|Nrity of Prance. 
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'Ilia laws which abolished all religions disqualifications and nil 
exemptions from taxation, which opened all civil uud military 
employments to all Frenchmen, which emancipated trade and 
industry and labour from the countless restrictions and mono- 
polies that encumbered them, and which remitted some of the 
taxes that were most wasteful, end most npprsssivo to tlm poor, 
were measures of incontestable value. The Assembly was full 
of able lawyers, und its reforms in the judicial institutions wore 
of great importance, and carried out sonic of the chief recom- 
mendations of Voltaire ami lice curia. The scandalous abuses 
of tlio sale of judicial as of other nllicos, the inlinite variety and 
complexity of the administration of justice in the different pro- 
vinces, the exceptional tribunals by which the King could with- 
draw cases from the ordinary law courts, 1 ho Hlmmeful privi- 
legos which gave the upper orders lighter penalties for crime, 
all disappeared. Tim same system of law was now established 
through tho whole of Franco, und it was enacted tlial. all privi- 
lege in matters of jurisdiction should cease, and that all ritiKciis 
without distinction should plead before tho same tribunals ami 
in tho same form and should lie liable to tho same penalties. 
Hie admirable institution of the ‘jugo de paix ’ greatly dimi- 
nished litigation. Juries were introduced into criminal easi-H. 
It was provided that tho reasons of every judgment should 
be fully set forth. Ooiitiseation of goods, and pennltios inflict- 
ing degradation on tho family of tho culprit, worn uUdisliod. 
(lorpond puuisluuout was no longer aduiittud into tlio military 
codo. 

It is idle to question tho value of these reforms, but many 
of them might easily have been attained without revolution, 
and tlio others were dearly purchased by the fatal oiifoehlciiicul 
of the great, pillars of order iu the Ktato. Through the whole 
country anarchy was rapidly spreading, anil it was anarchy in- 
tensilied by fuminc. TJie revolt of the peasants against. Mm 
nobles, which seemed for a time to have diminished, broke out 
again with redoubled violence. From ul must all parts of Franco 
came accounts of tho plutulerund destruction of country houses; 
of tho refusal of |x i tiHmits to pay rents or any of Lhoso fmehil 
dues which the Assembly had reserved for future cMiu|initHiiliou ; 
of iioroo coulUds botwoou tho supporters of tlio old uud now 
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order or tilings; of tlm revival of ancient. feuils ami ]WRsinns, mid 
the total destruction of order and subordination. The evunts of 
the last mouths had spread a vague and unwonted agitation 
tli rough cl aw->os which hud very rarely been touched by any 
political emotion, nud the French peasants were now us passion- 
ate HupporterH of the Revolution as any of the worshippers of 
the * flontrat KoeiuL’ For forma of government and a]M‘i:ulutivo 
politics they eared nothing, hut they hated tithes; they hated 
the feudal system with an intensify wliieli neither the privileged 
eluKHes ner tlm literary politicians had ever understood, und 
tlmir instinct of acquisition was aroused to tlm utmost. They 
had seen with astonishment a great ]iart of their hardens sud- 
denly removed. They were told that the feudal system was 
abolished, and they were resolved that like the system of tithes 
it should he abolished absolutely ami without compensation. 
Tlm Revolution in tlmir eyes meant simply tlm cessution of all 
tho duos and services to which they were liable, mid with tlm 
complete destruction of the institutions and customs under 
which they had grown up, all tlmir landmarks of uiiLhority ami 
of morals hud disappeared. The landed gentry were for the 
most ]tarb ruined, and multitudes were flying persecuted and 
panic-strieken to seek shelter in tho towns or in foreign lands. 
In tint beginning of 1 7!H) six thousand ustates wont said to horn 
beou in tho market, und thoy could find no purchasers. 1 Tlm 
great emigration of Hat nobles hail alroiuly begun. Home had 
gone with the I’riuee do Oondfi in July und many others alter 
(Mutter tf, and it was already known tJiat a huge party went 
imploring foreign princes and especially tlm Herman Hmporor 
to tuko arms for tlm ntstoratioa of tho monarchy of Frunco. 

in November 175)0 .Morris wroto to Wusliingtou : ‘Tlm 
country I now inhabit, on which so nuuiy other countries 
depend, buying sunk to absolute nothingness has deranged tlm 
general statu of things in every quarter. . . . This unhappy 
country, bewildered in the pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, 
pi-csoutH to oar moral view u mighty ruin. . . . Tlm Hovcreigu 
humbled to tlm level of a beggar’s pity, without resources, 
without authority, without a friend. The Assembly at once n 
master and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, ruw in 
1 Annual JtrgUtir, 1700, p. 101. 
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practice. It engrosses all functions though incapable of exor- 
cising any, and baa token from tliis fierce, ferooiouH people every 
restraint of religion and of respect. Sole executors of the law 
and tliorefore supreme judges of its propriety, each district 
measures out its obedience by its wishes, and the great interests 
of the whole, split up into fractional morsels, depend on mo- 
mentary impulse and ignorant caprice. Such a state of things 
cannot last. Bat how will it end ? . . . One thing only seems 
to betolcralily ascertained — that the glorious opportunity is lost, 
and (for this time at least) the Revolution has failed. . . . Blit 
1 think from the chans of opinion aud the contlict of its jar- 
ring dements n now order will lit length arise which, though ill 
Hinno degree the child of chance, may not ho less productive 
of human happiness than the forethought provisions of human 
speculation.’ 1 

Tho enthusiasm of the English admirers of the French 
Revolution was, however, still nmpiuliiiod, and they lulinired it 
with no mere speculative or Platonic devotion. It was us n 
lesson to Englishmen that Price and Priestley especially praised 
it, aiul Mackintosh declared that tho one point on which its 
friends anil enemies were agreed, wuh that its iuiluciice could 
not tie confined to France, Imt must produce important changes 
in tlio general state of Europe.* This brilliant, conscientious, 
and on most subjects moderate writer, did not hesitate to say 
tlmt though ‘the grievances of England did not at present 
justify a change by violence,’ ‘they were in a rapid progress to 
Uuit fatal state,’ and ho declured tliat ‘ whatever may bo the 
ultimate fate of tho French Revolutionists the friends of freedom 
must ever consider them an the authors of the greatest attempt 
that bus hitherto been mode in the cause of man.' 3 By fur the 
most popular answer to Burke wits Paine's * Rights of Man,’ of 
which the first part was published in tlio beginning of 1791, 
and this work was throughout a comparison of the French aiul 
English theories of government to the infinite advantage of the 
former. Burke, Paine said, lwul done real service in exhuming 
the servile language of the authors of the Revolution of KIHH, 
for ho luul shown how little the rights of men were then under- 
stood, and hovr alisurdly tlio English Revolution had been 
' M Hirin'* \V<rrh, U, UCMlt). * VMttl* OaUhw, p. JIM. • itilit p. 03S. 
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overrated. It would now, however, soon find its level. ‘ It in 
already on the wane, eclipsed by the enlarging orb of reason 
and the luminous Revolutions of America and Franco.’ The 
time would soon come when ‘ mankind would scarcely believe 
that a country culling itself free would send to Holland for a 
man and clothe him with power, on purpose to put themselves 
in fear of him, and give him almost a million sterling u year 
for leave to submit tkemsolves and their posterity like bond- 
men and bondwomen for ever.’ ‘Everything,’ he continues, 
‘ in the English Government appears to me the reverse of wlint 
it ought to be,’ and he proceeded to show how (lie trim model 
for Englishmen was the new French Constitution, and to con- 
trast its provisions, oluuso by clause, with the corruption and 
injustice of the English one. 

In Franco, he says, ovei-y man who pays a tire of sixty souh 
a year has u voto ; the number of representatives hours a fixed 
ratio to the number of electors; the National Assembly is (41 
bo elected every two yearn; game laws mid monopolies are 
abolished ; no member of the National Assembly is suffered to 
bo an officer of the Government, a placeman, nr pensioner; 
the right of making peaco or war has berm taken from the 
King and vested with the nation; all titles aud other arislo- 
cretio privileges have boon extinguished ; tithes have linen p(it 
an end to; liberty of conscience Jins been established, not as 
a matter of toleration but as of universal right ; aud while 
the King is still retained as nn official, the solo sovereignty of 
the nation itself has Ixien fully and formally ackiu)wledg< > il. 
‘Much is to be learned from the French Constitution. (Ion- 
quest and tyranny transplanted themselves with William tint 
Conqueror from Normandy into England, and the country is yet 
disfigured with the marks. May, then, the example of all France 
contribute to rogenorato a freedom which a provinoo of it de- 
stroyed.' ‘ From the Uevolntions of America and Franco and the 
symptoms that have appeared in other countries, it is evident 
that the opinion of the world is changing with respect to 
systems of government. ... All the old Govoriinmuta have 
received a shock from the revolutions that already appear, and 
which were onco more improbable, and are a greater subject uf 
wonder, than a general revolution in Europe would Im now. 

VOL. v. k K 
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When we survey the wretched condition of man under the 
monarchical and hereditary systems of government ... it 
becomes evident that those systems are had, and that a general 
revolution in the principle and construction of Governments is 
nocossory.’ 1 * 

Such was the character of the work which thB Revolution 
Society was zealously disseminating. The leaven was rapidly 
spreading. Early in 1791 there was a branch society esta- 
blished at Norwich, and another, which was especially active in 
disseminating the works of Paine, at Manchester. The London 
society hired Ranolngh for the celebration of the anniversary of 
idle French Confederation in July, and it was announced that 
Sheridan would he present. A dog had been sont from France 
to ho nsed on the occasion, in which the national colours of 
Franco and England were blended, but us it was composed of 
contraband materials it was seized in the Custom House.* 
Ilia addressos of tho Revolution Society to tho French putriolu 
continued in a strain of the most devoted enthusiasm. ‘Tho 
fl il uniwrfjnn, * they said in April 1791, 1 with which yon French- 
men have long behold the British Government has, wo believe, 
arisen from your having hitherto oontomplatod with more 
attention the excellencies of our Constitution than its defects; 
a moderate portion of political froodom and the existence of 
bearable oppressions appeurod to yon an enviable condition.’ 
< Royal prerogatives,’ they wrote a few months later, ' injurious 
to the public interest; a servile poeraga; a rapacious and 
intolerant clergy; and a corrupt representation, are grievances 
under which we suffer, bnt as you perhaps have profited from 
tho example of onr ancestors, so shall wo from your luto glorious 
and sploudid actions.’ 3 

To Burko, oh the other hand, tho dangers of the Revolution 
as a centra of malefic contagion appeared oontiuaully more tor- 
rible, and lie soon begun to change his first opinion of the 
'military impotowso to which Franco had boon reduced. It is 
remerkablo, too, and l think melancholy to oltsnrve how en- 
tirely he sluuod tho hopes and wishes of the French emigrants, 

1 Iflgkti of Mm, part L fix. 398. 

1 Imlf Mlnto’a Mfs of fhr <9. * Rmytlrt XMuret on the Ftwuh 

HUM, L 378 ; Burko’i C'orrMjHmdmwo, Jteeelutlon, 111. 88. 
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aiul looked forward to European intervention in favour of tho 
King. Turin was a great, centre of tho French emigration, and 
in a letter to the English Minh-ler at that rilv, written as curly 
as January 1791, lie islmirly slated his \iews on the subject. 
He urged that nothing could be effort eil in France without a 
great i'orco from abroad ; tluit the predominant liirtion was un- 
dnuhtodly the strongest and not likely to bo overturned by in- 
ternal resistance. 4 Nothing ol.se, ’ he emphatically added, 4 but a 
foreign force can or will do. In this design ton Great llrihiin 
and Prussia must at legist acquiesce. Nor is it u small 
military force that can do tho business. It. is a serious 
design, and must be done with combined strength. Nor must 
that strength lx* under any ordinary conduct. It. will re- 
quire as much political management as nii!ila*y skill in llio 
conunauders. Franco is weak, indeed, di\idetl ami deranged; 
but God knows when the tilings came to be tried whether the 
invaders would net find that the enterprise was not In support 
a party but to conquer a kingdom. . • . Every hour any system 
of government continues, Ini that system what, it will, the mom 
it obtains consistency, and the better frill it be able to prmide 
for its own support. . . . If tlm powers who ilia} bo disposed to 
think, ns I most, seriously do, that no monarchy, limited or un- 
limited, nor any of the old republics can possibly bn safe ha long 
as this strange, tunnel ohm, wild, enthusiastic thing it; established 
in the contra of Europe, may not be in readiness to act in con- 
cert, and with all their forces— if this lx* the ensile 1m sure 
nothing is to be attempted hut the preluding war of paper. For 
my part I urn entirely in the dark about the designs and means of 
the Powers of Europe in this mqtect. However, this 1 am quite 
sure of, all the other policy is childish play in comparison, . . . 
Theoretic plans of consliitutinn have been tho buno of France, 
and 1 am satisfied that nothing can possibly do it any real ser- 
vine but to establish it upon all its ancient hoses, Till that is 
done one man's speculation will ap|x*ar as good ns another's,’ 1 
In a letter written ulsmt the same time, apparently to a lady 
in attendance on the Queen of France, he expressed similar 
views with equal energy. 4 1 fool,’ ho wrote, 1 as an Englishman 
groat dread and apprehension from tho contagious nature of 
1 Buyko's CtrrttyhindnM, Hi. l«Si 186, 
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these abominable principles and vile manners, which threaten 
the worst and most degrading barbarism to every adjacent 
country. No argument can persuade me that if they are suf- 
fered finally to triumph in France they will wont more than the 
occasion of some domestic trouble or disturbance ... to extend 
themselves to us and to blast all the health and vigour of that 
happy Constitution which we enjoy. . . . Tou have an armed 
tyranny to deal with, and nothing but arms can pull it down.’ 1 

It was not in the nature of Burke to conceal views which he 
strongly held, and in February 1 791 he publicly stated them in 
his ‘ Letter to a Member of thB National Assembly.' In this 
pamphlet he emphatically declared that no connlry conld bo 
secure while there was established in tlio contra of Europe ( a 
State (if so it may bo called) founded on principles of anarchy, 
and which is in reality a college of aimed fanatics.’ The creed 
of Mohammed, he maintained, in the first days of its fierce and 
proselytising fanaticism was not a more necessary danger to the 
Clhri&tian communities ahoat it thou this new and revolutionary 
►State to the settled Governments of Europo. Nothing but a 
force from without would bo sufficient to quell it. ‘ The princes 
of Europe in the beginning of tbis century did well not to 
suffer the mnnardiy of Franco to swallow up the others. They 
ought not now, in my opinion, to suffer all tho monarchies and 
commonwealths to be swallowed up in the gulf of this polluted 
anarchy. They may he tolerably safe at present, because the 
comparative power of France for the present is little. Eut 
times and occasions make dangers. Intestine troubles may 
arise in other countries.' If tho King of Prussia was justified 
in interfering to save Holland from confusion, maoli more would 
he be justified in employing tho same power to rescue a vir- 
tuous monarch dethroned by traitors and rebels. 

Burke, at the same tune, entirely disclaimed all desire to 
see the English Constitution established in France. All refor- 
mation in a State, ho contended, should be based npnn existing 
materials, and the traditions and anciont constitution of the 
estates in France, the oircmnstances of the country, and the 
Stats of its property pointed to a form of government essentially 
AHBMMmt from that prevailing in England. Nor was the English 
* Boiko’s Corretjjcndenet, UL 109, 198. 
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Constitution one which, could he easily or safely im itated. It was 
‘a much more subtle aud artificial combination of parts aurl 
powers than people were generally aware of,* and depended very 
largely for its efficacy on restraints, limitations, understand- 
ings, and customs which are not to be found in the Statute-book 
‘ The parts of our Constitution have gradually and almost insen- 
sibly, in a long course of tinio, accommodated themselves to 
each other and to their common as well as their separata pur- 
poses.’ It was, however, in the opinion of Burke a total mistake 
to suppose that political liberty of any kind can bo, or ought to 
be, possessed by all uutiims, and he greatly doubted whether 
Franco was ripe for it. ‘ Men am qualified for civil liberty in 
exact proportion to their disposition to put moral chains upon 
their own appetites ... in proportion as they are more disposed 
to listen to the counsels of the wise and good, in preference to 
ilio flattery of knaves. Hoeiety cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere, and the less 
ol it tlmro is within, the more Ilium must Im without, it is 
ordaiuod in the eternal constitution of things that men of in- 
temperate minds cannot be free. Their passions forgo their 
fetters.’ 

Fox, in a private letter, spoke of the recommendation in this 
pamphlet of 4 a general war for the purjKJSo of destroying the 
present. Government of Franco’ us ‘mere madness ; 9 1 and it 
greatly accelerated the breach. It is remarkable, however, that 
in Parliament the provocation still came steadily from f'ox. On 
April 8, 1701, in a debate on the Qiiebw Government Kill, when 
Burke was net present, Fox expressed his delight at the en- 
lightened principles of freedom which were now advancing rapidly 
over a considerable part of the globe; aud with an evident, allu- 
sion to the treatise of Burke, ridiculed the alleged attempt of 
the Ministers to revive in Canada that 4 spirit of chivalry' which 
had fallen into disgrace in the neighbouring country. On the 
Jftth, in a debate on the Busman armament, he again most 
gratuitously introduced the subject, declaring that he 4 admired 
the now Constitution of Frauce, considered altogether, as the 
most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty which had Iwn 
erected on the foundation of human integrity iu any time or 
1 Jfux't t'omqMMknrc, iu JJfiy. 
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country.’ 1 Burke at once, with, much viable emotion, rose to 
reply, but it was the end of a long debate, and the cries of 
‘ Question, ’ chiefly from his own side of the House, were so loud 
that he was forced to resume his seat. 

It was tolerably certain that the division was too serious to 
be closed. It was impossible that Burko, with his position in 
the Whig parly, with his opinions ol‘ the French Revolution, 
tuul after tho writings ho had published, could acquiesce by his 
silence in tho language of the leader of his party. There was a 
slight skirmish between the two leaders on April 21, in the 
course of which Burko, while speaking with much courtesy, 
nil erod a most significant warning : ‘ Should it happen,’ he 
said, ‘ os ho hoped would not bo tho caso, that ho and his right 
honourable friend differed from each other on principles of 
government, lie desired it to be recollected that, however dear 
ho considered his friendship, there was something still dearer to 
liis wind — the lovo of his country.’ 1 

it was not, however, till tho strange, disorderly, and passionate 
. session of May 6, tliat the breach was fully consummated. The 
gubjtwt, which was tho proposed new Constitution for Canada, 
seemed at first sight wholly unconnected with tho French lie volu- 
tion, but Burko privately informed Fox that bo intended to make 
use of this occasion to express his Wowh upon French affairs. The 
question being tho nature of the Constitution to be given to a 
French province under Knglish dominion, a comparison of French 
nod Jfhiglish ideas of government appeared to him not irrelevant, 
and ho also selected the occasion because the House being in 
enmmitteo, each member hod a right to speak as often as he 
plowed. Fox called upon Burko, and endeavoured without suc- 
cess to inrluco him at least to postpone tho discusBiou till a 
later period. Burko urged tlie extreme importance of the sub- 
ject; the manner in which it had been already more than once 
introduced into I’arliament; the impossibility Unit he oonld, 
with his opinions, and alter tho part which ho liod taken, suffer 
the doctrines that had been propounded to pass unchallenged ; 
tlio improbability of any oqually favourable opportmdty of ex- 
pressing his views occurring during tho present session of Parlia- 
ment. The two statesmen entered lurgoly into the question, and 
» JTurL HUt. ah. 108-107, StV. * Ibid. xxlx. 388. 
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Ihirke slaterl fully anrl particularly Hie grounds of liin opinions; 
the plan of Ins intruded sp 'cell ; the hnuM which lie meant to 
impose upon himself. Neither jKirty convinced tlio other, but 
there was do quarrel, and they wnlkwl together to the House 
blill conversing amicably on the subject. 

This interview took place on April 21 J 1 * * * * * * * The Quebec Hill 
was postponed till after the Buster holidays, and when on May l> 
the House went, into committee, Uurkc oprnt il the debate by a 
speech on tlie rights of man as ill tint ruled by the, GoiLbt.it ut inns 
nf Canaria, the lJnil«*d Stales, ami (treat Britain, and soon 
launched into mi elaborate disserts! inn U|i<in tlm limn lures mid 
principles now prevailing in France, and upon the enormous 
dangers limy threatened in Knglnnd. c If,' lie said, * tin* French 
Jtevelut.umiHt.H were to mind their own uifairs, and hurl shown 
no inclination to go abroad anil to make proselytes, neither Im 
nor any other member of tlm 11 mine would liuvo had any right 
to meddle with them,’ but t lu*y showed as much zeal in uiuking 
proselytes as Lewis XIV. in making cuwpieMs. 

It was soon evident that his own party were anxious that ho 
should not ho hoard. At least seven times he wim called to 
order , 9 and at lust Lotil Kliellield formally moved Mint a. discus- 
sion of the French Oimslitufiou when the House win. in coin - 
mittee on the Quelxw Bill was out of order. Fitt, howewir, oiler 
being more tlmu once applied to, inter[H»h»*d,nmI supported the 
contention of Burke that a discussion of the general priueiples 
on which jHilitieul power sliould l>o IwasI was genua no to a ctnu- 
hideration of the new Constitution to Im*. eutublUhed in Guundu, 


1 Annual ttrt/infrr, 1701. Hit, too, 

lUirke’H Apjttol from thr AVm to l ho 

Old Whig* Tim intention of llurko 
van hoi > n known. Windham nien- 

tluiiM (lHai% p. StfJJ) that on tint Cihid 

Im hart tin angry diwu»*liiii wfttli Kir 

Clilboit KIlIoL on tliu mihjecif.. 

* JjOkI Hidmouth was netMiHtmimd 
to rolnui a hlmrigo, chnrsmterUto In- 
cldtml. in tliiH debut u, which 1 m not 

nmutionoii in tlui IHrl* IfhU Am 

long hm l ho lnLerrujitinnitoarmi from 
lilui load ora of Urn party, llurko horn 
thorn with Lolnrnbui comtxiMire, but 
whi'ii tlm Khcr lights von lured to 
treat him In tlm namo way, ho htnkn 
mil. In I he word* of Lunr, 'Tlm little 
dogs uuil all Tmy, blem she, and 


SwiTtfienrt j wo, they hark at me/ 
IVIIewV fajr of Hut timothy i, Ho. 
It ih not util In The nncoimt In l.lm 
A it oho l tlrgiKtor^ whloh was evil lenity 
drown up under llmko's eye, that 1 lie 
hiteirupliouM all came from h'w own 
Mile, and It in plain limb they wen* 
nrciiiedititfed» for un April ill Mi. 
Taylor luul announced that he would 
will anyone to onler who, In eonuider 
lug tlm (Jueheu Hill, etilorwl lido a 
dtiOUMHloti of tbo emiMH nl inns of 
other oountrliih, t'ninjMre iStrl. lh*t t 
MJtlx. aim, and Priori tJfr *f ftrrlt\ 
il. 141). Ihirku nvideriMy ntiiilnilr >1 
Mm mkrrupt.h»iiHt4i Kox, lull. l«'o:. wvv 
ernptmlnully icpiulMl"d ||n, iinj ( »u> 
don, fttrl. iltU . ;ail. 
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though, he added that as a matter of discretion he greatly wished 
that French politics had not been introduced into the debate. 
But Pox, in his reply, completely threw away the scabbard. 
He dilated with keen irony upon the disorderly character of the 
Bpeech of Burke, who, he Baid, was manifestly seeking to force 
on a quarrel with ( his nearest and dearest Mend’ by intro- 
ducing a subject which was totally alien to a detailed examina- 
tion of the clauses of the Quebec Bill, and who hod selected os 
the occasion for that quarrel a time when liis friend had been 
‘grossly misrepresented and traduced’ as a Republican. Pur 
his part he refesed to countenance such on irregularity as a 
discussion of the Prench Constitution in a committee on the 
Quebec Bill. If such a discussion continued lie would leave the 
House. At the same time he had no hesitation in repealing his 
former statement, that he considered the Fronch Revolution, 

‘ on the whole, one of tho most glorious events in the history of 
niunkind.’ Ho accused Burke of abandoning tbo principles of 
his whole life, and especially thoso which lie hold during tho 
American Revolution; and he pronounced his recent writings 
tuid speeches to bo libels on the British Constitution, which 
was founded, like tho new Constitution iu Franco, on tho 
rights of man. JTe hud said more, ho added, than ho intended, 
possibly more than wns wiso and proper; but tho ministerial 
side of tho House hud encouraged this discussion apparently in 
order to elicit his views. It was very unnecessary, us ho never 
concealed them. On the Prench Revolution liis opinions and 
those of his right honourable friend ‘were wide as tho poles 
asunder.’ 

Tho sequel of the debate has been often told. Burke began 
his reply iu slow, grave, and measured tones, but rose at lost into 
a perfect tempest of passion. He hod not introduced the topic of 
tiie French Revolution into Parliament ; he had spoken only after 
repeated provocation, and he now complained bitterly of the viru- 
lence of tlie attacks of one who hod for twenty-two years been 
his intimate friend ; of tho charges of something like treachery 
that wero brought against him, though he had felly and fairly 
warned his opponent of his determination to raise this dis- 
cussion; of the persistent and organised attempts to prevent 
him from being heard — attempts which seemed doubly ungrate* 
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ful, as lie liad himself, during the f weuty-nx yours nf liis parlia- 
mentary life, never culled a nienil>er to order. JIo repeated that 
the discussion of a new Const iLut ion to bo provided for a por- 
tion of the British Empire was a proper occasion for examining 
the principles on which Constitutions should be framed, anrl lie 
persisted in the strain of argument that had lieen denounced, 
lie expatiated with passionate eloquence on the mulutinuurv 
doctrines that were now iwlustrioiihly propagated by clubs and 
papers; the perpetual comparison of the Constitutions of Hng- 
laurl and France to the disparagement oft he former; tho acti\e 
correspondence established bi 'tween English demagogues and 
French revolutionists; tlm enormous aggravation of tlm danger 
when French principles worn count enaiieed and eulogised by the 
leader of oun of the great parties in tlm Ktute. Ho lintl on 
several previous occasions dilleml from Fox, but no such dif- 
ferences had ever for u moment interrupted their friendship. 
He now knew that he stood in Parliament, isolated and unsup- 
ported, and that ho was sacrificing his oldest friendship at mi 
ago when friendships could nut be replaced. Hut the call of 
public duty was imperative, and if it was with his hih.li breath 
lie would say, ‘ Ely from the French Constitution.' At tliispoint 
Fox interposed and whispered, ‘Them iH no loss of friends. 1 
‘Yes/ llurko fiercely rejoined, e there is a loss of friends; 1 
lcuow the price of my couduck Our friendship is at an end/ 

It was but too true. Fox, over whose healthy, affectionate, 
and not very profound nature polit ical passions never acquired the 
fierce and undivided cm pirn they obtained in Hurke, hud now 
but one wish— to appease the quarrel. As he rose to answer, 
Hie tears trickled down Iuh cheeks. For some moments he wits 
unable to speak, and men who were hut too apt to look on the 
conflicts of party as they looked on those of the cock pit or the 
prize ring, were moved to an unwonted ernnlhut by the jmtlms 
of the scene. ‘Jl was painful/ he said in beginning a most 
admirable and temperate defence of lus views, ‘painful to he 
unkindly treated by those to whom they felt the greatest obli- 
gations, and who, notwithstanding their harslmeHS, they must, 
still love and esteem* He could not fbrgct that when little 
more than a boy lie hod received favours from his right honour- 
able friend, that thoir friendship had grown with their years, 
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Unit it bud continued fur upwards of twenty-live years, and that 
for the last twenty years they liad acted together and lived ou 
terms of the most familiar intimacy. Ho hoped that, notwith- 
standing what had happened, liis right honourable friend would 
think on those past times, and however any imprudent or in- 
temperate words might have offended him, it would show that 
ho had not boon intentionally in fault.’ Much more was said m 
the same strain, but the language of conciliation had no longer 
any inlluence on Hurko. Tho prophetic fury, whether of in- 
spiration or possession, was upon linn, and that night dosed a 
friendship winch was one of the most memorable in English 
history. Tlio two statesmen met and co-operated in tlie im- 
peachment of Hast lugs, and they sometimes conversed amicably 
together; 1 but tho broach was never healed, and the Whig 
party for at burnt a generation was shuttered by tlieir quarrel. 11 
A trivial incident which took pluco at tho cluso of the sitting 
illustrated but too plainly the morbid excitement under wlm-li 
Ihirke was labouring. ]t was a wet night, aud lie asked a 
imMiilxir, whose carnage w'us s landing near, to sol him down at 
his house. As they drove they began to speak on tho question 
that had been discussed, btit when Hurko discovered that liis 
friend hud French sympathies he seized tho cheek string in a 
fury and was wil.h difficulty restrained from descending into Urn 
ruin. When tho carriage at length arrived at liis house, he 
hurried out without speaking a word, nor did lie ever renew 
liis acquaintance- 8 

It seemed as though tho victory lay with Fox. Tho news- 
papers of tho party in general assailed Hurko with great bitterness 
as a deserter — a charge which must have been especially pain- 
ful to one who more than any other living man had dwelt upon 
the importance and tho obligation of party discipline. In tho 

1 In a loiter to him mu rlnlorl Fob. Hastings's trial, sprite In mn about 
10, 1702, lio wiyu! ‘Ah to opposition, tlui buhintws of iln- CalliolUihor Iiu- 
imrl my vptalum to Uiom, tiling ro- lmnl, ami oxprr*Hw*d hmiM'ir, as l 
mu in nearly uh they vriToy no apprnxl- thought ho would, vi*ry Hliongly hi 
maliim on ihu pari, o I Kox to mo, or Ilnur favour; but. wll.h litUa h«pon o£ 
of m o to 1dm, or to oi from any »£ anything brin# demo/ JJurko's (Mr* 
Ills punpln, oxitnpt guuuruL civility, ill. iU>. 

when Holriotu wo moot. I novor stay * lllsL Soo, Loo, tlio excel- 
in tho Uouho lo hour any dirt hi ton, lont account in tho Annual liegiUar^ 
much loss to divide on any cjunstlnn. 1701. „ „ - „ 

On the affair of lEanliiitfh wo ceuvorHO * Priur’s 1a/u Murw, It 104, 
just as wo did* Jfox sitting by mo at 105. 
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debate ou May C the interruptions appear to have nil cnmo from 
]ilb own party, and no member of that party openly supported 
hi ni, nor did any yet follow him in Iris secession. In a debate 
a few days later Fox guarded himself against the imputation of 
republicanism by & speech, which has boon quoted in a former 
chapter, strongly asserting the necessity of a monarchical and 
aristocratic element in a well-constituted State, while lJurko 
spoke of himself iu melancholy terms as excluded from and dis- 
graced by Iiis party. This language was hardly exaggerated, 
lor a few days after the rupture the 1 * * * * Morning Chronicle , 1 f which 
iv as known to represent especially the opinions of Fox, contained 
the following paragraph : ‘The great and firm body of tlm 
WliigH in England, true to their principles, lmve decided nn the 
dispute between Air. Fox and Air. Burke, and the former is de- 
clared to have maintained the punt doctrines by which they are 
bound together and upon which 1 hey have invariably acted. 'Hie 
consequence is that Mr. lhirke retires from .Parliament/ 1 

Scarcely a year, however, had passed when nil this was 
changed. The signs of discontent mid division began to mul- 
tiply rapidly in the Whig party, and at length in 1 71M* a great 
portion of it adopted the principles rtf Burke and seceded openly 
from Fox. Public opinion warmly supported them, and the 
minority which adhered to Fox became one of the weakest nml 
most discredited appositions ever known in Hngland. 

The position of lhirke fur some time idler his c|unrrol with 
Fox was very painful and isolated. The imiieaelimont of 
Hastings still occupied much ofliis thoughts, but in addition in 
Fox he was now much alienated from Frauds, with whom this 
impeachment had. brought him into close contact, ttsul for whom 
lie seems to have entertained a warm respect. Francis, who had 
seen part of JBnrko’s book on the French 1 Involution before its 
publication, had expressed his strong disiipprolmtiori in letters 
of very powerful and skilful criticism, owl as time rolled on hn 
identified himself closely with Fox acid with the democratic 
section of thB party. 9 

1 Priort JJfi erf Jiurte, it 1110. ho mjn , after drscrihlng Fox, *T 

* Hoc Parkcs and Mi*rl vale’s J4fo would have much noonor Lriisiul 

pf Franaitf il, 45il. Jn those very Kilmund UuiKc with 1.1m pi inIIiuiim hi.% 

acute nutCN In whloli Francis dte euro of my luimo mid r«*|>ui»ti<ni, 

Uucatcd Homu of his wuLemporurlcMi i hough from BUI wu lisnl hn*a ulum, t 
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Rurke himself now seldom appeared in Parliament. Much 
lias been said of the extreme horror of reform which the French 
Revolution produced in his mind, but on this subject there is some 
prevalent exaggeration. His opposition to paa-lxamentary reform, 
as we have already seen, dates from a much earlier period, and 
although he undoubtedly now thought that the mam danger was 
not, as at the beginning of the reign, from royal influence but 
from democratic innovation; although he was now strongly 
opposed to any measures iu favour of the Dissenters, and espe- 
cially the Unitarians, which might cither furnish a precedent 
fnr attacks against the Ohurch or strengthen the political power 
of the partisans of the Revolution, there was still a large class 
of questions on which he was an earnest reformer. He spoke 
powerfully in favour of the abolition of the slave trade. He 
advocated the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and be threw 
himself with great ardour and effect into the movement for the 
ndiof of the Irish Catholics. One of the causes with which ho 
had especially identified himself in his early life, now triumphed 
with general concurrence. The liill which he had framed 
in 1771 giving juries jurisdiction in cases of libel was revived 
by Fox in 1791 with very* slight alterations, and was curried 
with scarcely any opposition. Fox hud liinmelf opposed this 
measure when it had been previously introduced, and it is re- 
markable that in taking up the question lie appears to have 
made no acknowledgment whatever of the previous services 
of Hurke, who treated the neglect with a disdainful silence. 

Jlurko did not join Pitt, and his relations to the Whig party 
were very ambiguous. In his t Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs ’ he not only defended with triumphant power the con- 
sistency of his own political career, but also continued the line of 
argument which ha had pursued in his { Reflections on the French 
Revolution,’ showing that the original doctrines of the Whigs 
of 1 088 wore essentially opposed to the new French maxims. 
From the words of the Declaration of Rights and of the Act of 
Settlement; from the language of Somers; from the speeches of 
the managers of the impeachment of Suchovordl, when the Whig 


entirely dlmwllorl after a real frlonrt- 
rfilp anrl intimacy of many yearn: 
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doctrine of resistance wivs defined nnd elaborated with special 
cars by the most accredited lawj ora und statesmen of the party, 
he showed that according to the original Whig theory the 
English Grown was in no sense elective, but was a limited nnd 
hereditary monarchy settled in one fiim ily by a stringent, per- 
manent contract, which was equally binding on tho ruler and 
on the subjects, lie nliowud that tho English .Revolution was 
justified only on the ground that the Sovereign luul broken his 
contract, and that no other moans wore left for the recovery, 
maintenance, and security of tho ancient IJonstitution, and that 
those who made it took tho utmost pains to restrict it within 
these limits, and to avoid giving tho smallest countenance to 
the doctrine of tho inalienable right of nations to change their 
(iovoriiinont when they pleased, Hint had prevailed during 
the Commonwealth. ‘ llnsistmirn,’ said Walpole, ‘ ought never 
to bo thought of bat whon an uttor subversion of the laws nt 
tho realm threatens tho whole fraino of our Ooiistitiition, and 
'no redress can otherwise he hoped for. It therefore does, and 
ought for over to stund in the eyo and letter of the law as the 
highest offence.’ * In no coho,’ sniil Kir Joseph Jokyll, ! can re- 
sistonco be lawful but in case of extreme aecesHiiy and when 
tho Oonstitution cannot otherwise ho preserved ; and such neces- 
sity ought to bo plain uml obvious to thn souse and judgment 
of the whole nation, and this won tho ensoul the Revolution.’ 
‘ N either tho fow nor the many,’ wrote Burke, ‘ have a right to 
out morely by their will in any matter connected with duty, 
l.rust, ongagmmint or obligation. The Constitution of a country 
being onco settled upon some compact, t>acit or expressed, there 
is no power existing of force to alter it without the breach of 
the covenant or tho consent of oil tho parties. Such is tho 
nature of a contract. And tho votes of a majority of the people, 
whatever their infamous flatterers may touch in order to corrupt 
their minds, cannot nltor tho moral any mare than they con alter 
the physical ossenoo of things. Tho people are not to bn taught 
bo think lightly of thoir engagements to tlioir governors ; also they 
teach governors to think lightly of thoir engagements to thorn.' 1 

It will hardly be doniod that there is something in this lan- 
guage vary alien to the tone of thonght now prevailing in 
1 m the item te the Old Whigt. 
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England, and especially in the English Liberal partly. Their 
sentiment is probably expressed with much greater fidelity by 
Paine. ‘What is government,’ he asked, ‘more the 

management of the affairs of a nation ? It is not, and from its 
nature cannot be, the property of any particular man or family, 
but of the whole community at whose expense it is supported ; 
and though by force or contrivance it has been usurped into nn 
inheritance, the usurpation cannot alter the right of things 
Sovereignty os a matter of right appertains to the nation only, 
and not to any individual, and a nation has at all times an in- 
herent, indefeasible right to abolish any form of government 
it finds inconvoniont, ami establish such as accords with its 
iut crest, disposition, and happiness.’ 

The success of tlio ‘ Appeal from the Now to the Old Whigs * 
was very great, but the leading Whigs kept a careful silence, 
and without disputing Burke’s theory of tlio Constitution 
blamed the precipitance with which lie hud brought tlio question 
to on issue in Parliament. Lord Stormont luid a long interview 
with him, in. which ho stud that the broach in the party was 
sololy due to llio mutual imprudence of Fox mid Burke. There 
was, ho believed, no real material difference of principle between 
them, ami on tho subject of the oonfisc ulion of Chnrch properly 
they wore completely at one. Pox was too Bonsililu a man to 
wish for the destruction of tho Constitution, and as far the rest 
of the party, ho luid not seen n single man who approved of the 
doctrines ofl'nino, or of anything like them, or who differed in 
any considerable dngroo from tlio principles of Burke. It was 
thereforo in tlio highest degree imprudent to force these ques- 
tions into discussion, and exceedingly unfavourable to tho in- 
terests of the French aristocracy to represent a groat English 
party os adverse te them, when in reality it was not. 

Burke fully admitted that there was some force in these 
views. He did not himself believe that more than ten, or at 
most thirteen, members of the two Houses of Parliament really 
sympathised with the French, and he believed that 1 inwardly 
even Fox did not differ from him materially, if at all/ but he 
answered that doctrines of the most dangorouB character, and 
absolutely inconsistent with the British Constitution and with 
the original principles of the Whig party, wore new industriously 
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circulated liy societies and ncwsppi rs which purported to isv 
present that pi liy, ami tin it nil his endeavours to induce the 
"VVliig leaders to rliscluiin hucIl duel ■ aw and duel lines laid proved 
fruitless. On the contrary, Fox hud repeatedly pruuoumvd 
unqualified eulogies oil the French Jluvnliition, anil in the \ cry 
speech in which lie hud cinl.'uvonred to heal the quarrel, hn had 
1 ikon occasion to expires liis i -id ire dissent Iruni * every duel rim ‘ ’ 
contained in llie book in which Ihirke had mo‘ii fully cvpiweed 
his views outlie Hritieh CJiinsllt lit Ion us well m on French affair i. 1 
Ntnmioiit could only answer that Fox. could noli really have 
meiiiit to condemn every part. of llurkcs hook, and tliati Him 
(. ileum of tlie other Whig leaders was due to their tear of show- 
ing that then 1 were divisions among them, ihirke retorted that 

‘the sort of unanimity produced was a supp I common ml- 

lierciiuo to sentiments odious to the best, of lli«*in-*“ 

lie strenuously and fiercely initial ained, in his |irivute 
romispmdoiico, that it was 1 now absolutely neees-ary to rep.i- 
rutn those who eiiltivatie a rational and wilier liherly upon (lie 
plan of our existing Constitution, from those who think they 
have no lllierty, if it does not comprehend a right, in them of 
making to tlieniscivos now Coust.it nl ions at their pleasure.’ 
The Whig party, he urged, as it hod been originally formed 
and as ho hud always defended it, was tw far us [tossilile 
from a democratic party; mul if it ever became a democratic 
I dirty, it lost all right to the allegiance of thoso who joined 
it on its original principles. ‘The piety,’ lm wrote, * with which 
i tided had by tlie malevolent and unthinking lieen reproaehed, 
ami liy the wise ami good always esteemed and confided in ns 
an aristocratic party. Such 1 always understood II, to 1st tu the 
true souse of the word. I nnderstofsl it to ho a jxirtv in its 
composition tuid in its principles connected with tint solid, per- 
manent, long-possessed propirty of the country ; a party wliieh, 
by a temper derived hum that Hpiolos of property and affording 
a security to it, was ii1.taclie(l to tlm aiioieut, tried usage* of the 
kingdom; u pirty, thcivlhm, essentially conskuoted upon n. 
ground plot of stability and indopmdoneo, . , . equally iv- 
luovod from servilo Court conipliunees and from pipular levity, 

* See Curl, I/M, Xdlx. SSI. 

* liuiWu Ciwtvjmdontr, Ul. U‘J (■ S.O, Stiff, iKIii, ill, 
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presumption, and precipitation.’ Its mombors were bound ‘ by 
the very constitution of the party ... to support these aristo- 
cratic principles and the aristocratic interests connected with 
them as essential to the retd benefit of the body of the people, 
to which all names of party, all ranks and orders in the State, 
and oven Government itself ought to be entirely subordinate.’ 
‘ Against the existence of any such description of men os our 
party is in a groat measure composed of, against the eodstenco 
of any mode of government on snch a basis, we have seen a 
serious and systematic attack attended with the most complete 
succors, iu anrtihur country, but in a country ut our very door. 
... If I wore to produce uu oxamplo of smoothing diametri- 
cally opposite to tin) composition, to the spirit, to the temper, 
to the character and to all the maxims of our old and unrsgunc- 
iiitcd party, something fitted to illustrate it by the strongest 
opposition, 1 would produce wlint lias boon done in franco. . . . 
’Iliey who cry np the French Revolution, cry down the party 
which you and I had ro long tlio houour and satisfaction to 
belong to. . . . My party principles, os well as my general poli- 
tics and my natural sontiuuuits, must lead mo to dotoHt the 
French Revolution in the act, iu tlio spirit, iu the cousequuuccH, 
and most of all in tlio oxauipla.’ 

Among tlio many examples of apostasy from the old Whig 
omul the most flagrant was furnished by the 1 Vince of Woles. 
In tlio Regency debates no one hud taken so prominent a part, 
no one hod incurred so much odium on behalf of the claims of 
the IVince, as llurko, and ho had argued against’ the Govern- 
ment measure on essentially tho same principles as those on 
which he was arguing against tho French Revolution. 1 1 en- 
deavoured,’ lie wroto, ‘ to show that the hereditary succession 
could not be supported whilst a person who hod the chief in- 
terest in it was, during a virtual interregnum, excluded from 
tho Government j and that the direct tendency of the measure, 
as well as the grounds upon which it was argued, went to make 
the Grown itself elective, contrary (as I contended) to thB funda- 
mental settlement mode after the Revolution.’ The Prince ‘is 
much more personally concerned in all questions of sueeeuion 
1 ban the King, who is in possession yet 1 he has been persuaded 
not only to look with all powiblo coldness on myHelf, but to lose 
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no opportunity of publicly declaring his disapprobation of a book 
written to provo that the Crown to which (I hope) ho is to suo- 
coed is not elective. For this I am in disgrace at Carlton 
House! . . . Those the most in his favour and confidence ore 
avowed admirers of tho French democracy. Even his Attorney 
and his Solicitor General 1 . . . ore enthusiasts, public anil 
declared for tho French Revolution and its principles. ... A 
Prince of Wales with democratic law servants, with domocratio 
political friends, with democratic personal favourites ! If iln> 
bo not ominous to the Grown, I know not what is.’ * 

Then* had already, as we havo seen, in tho early years of the 
reign, Iron n marked divergence of tendency between tho more 
nrislneratio Whigs of tlm Rockingham section to which Gurko 
lielonged, and the more democratic Whigs who followed the stan- 
dard of Chatham. It is, however, a remarkable fact that bird 
Camden, who had boon the most trusted colleague of Chatham, 
and who more than any other man might lie regarded as tlm 
expuiont of his opinions, now wrote to Ihirko expressing his 
warm admiration of the ( Appeal from tlie New to tlm Old Wliigs * 
and his ‘perfect concurrence in every ]mrb of tlm argument 
from tho beginning to tlm end.’ *1 have always,* ho said, 
‘thought myself an old Whig and held the Hama principles with 
yourself j but I suppose noun or very few of ns ovwr thought 
upon tho subject with so much correctness, and Imrdly any 
would bo able to express their thoughts with such (dearness, 
justness, and force of argument.’ * 

Gurko was now living to a groat degree among French 
gentlemen who had boon ilrivon into exile by tho Revolution. 
Tho fparftil sufferings that wore inflicted in France during its 
first stage by tho peasant war against Urn gentry, by tlm cessa- 
tion of routs and feudal duns, by the violout oxpulsiou of irn- 
inntiso numbers from their homos, by tlm new oath which drove 
the clergy by thousands from their oures, and by tho sudden 
suppression of tho nmnustnries, is in general but little realised. 
These things have been thrown into tlm shado by tlm still 
darker and more dramatic utreeities of tlm Reign of Terror, tunl 
by the art of tluisu French historiaus of tho Revolution, who 

1 Kmklnoand I’iggott. * Ilurkn's (inrrymuitiHeo, 111. 3HH —101. 

• Ibid, m, m. 
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have laboured to persuade the world that the horrors which 
incontestably accompanied the movement they admire were 
mainly duo to the emigration of the gentry and to the fear of 
invasion. This is a theory which will hardly survive among 
educated men its recent crushing exposure by Taine, and it was 
not likely to occur to those who came in contact with the innu- 
merable fugitives who appeared in England within the first year 
of the Revolution. ‘ France, ’ said Fox in the debate on May 5, 

‘ has established a complete, unequivocal toleration, and I heartily 
wish din*, a complete toleration was also established in England.' 
It is easy, replied Burke, to estimate the value of this toleration 
under which the wholo French dorgy have been deprived of 
their bread, unless they take an oath inconsistent with tho 
teachin g of tlioir Church, while Sisters of Charity, engaged in 
tending the sick in tho hospitals, have been dragged into tho 
streets and scourged, for no othor crime than that of receiving 
the Sacraments from a priest who hod not submitted to tho re- 
volutionary tost. 1 

The sufferings of tho ruined gentry of Franco, with whom 
he was constantly associating, filled Burke with a compassion 
which at bust blinded him to every othor consideration, and ex- 
cited his passions against their spoliators to tlio very verge of 
madness. In appeals for subscriptions to tlio English public ho 
enumerated their wrongs with an admirable pathos,* and as 
curly tut November 1790 ho described tho Revolution with little 
exaggeration os ‘tho entire destruction (for it is no less) of all 
tho gentlemen of a great country, the niter rain of tlioir 
property, and the servitude of their persons.' Jiis indignation 
was all tho greater because he knew as few Englishmen knew 
the many reforms which hail been effected in Franco in the pre- 
ceding decade ; the readiness with which the King had surren- 
dered his arbitrary power, and the privileged orders their most 
obnoxious privileges; tint liberal spirit they displumed in the 
provincial assemblies, in the electoral assemblies, and at tlio 
opening of the Ktutes-deneml; ami the perfect lueility with 
which a system of constitutional liberty could have been ester 
blisliod with lluur concurrence. The French, lie wrote, ' pos- 

» J’arL lit*, xx lx. SOS, 307. Com. * frier's Life </ Jturk, ii. 171- 
para Tabus //M. d» la Mwtutum, L 170. 
pii. 430-430. 
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scwsod a vast body of nobility ;uk 1 gentry, amongst tlio first in 
the world for splendour, and tbo very first for disinterested 
services to tlioir country, in which I include tlio most disin- 
terested and nncorrupt judicature (even by the confession of its 
enemies) that over was. Those tli(*y persecuted; they hunted 
them down like wild beasts ; they expelled them from their 
families and their houses and dispersed them into every country 
ju Europe, obliging them cither to pine in fixir and misery 
at homo, or to escape into want and oxile in foreign lands; 
nay, . . . they uhrogulril their very names and their titular 
descriptions as something horrible and offensive to the earn of 
mankind. Tlio means by which all this was done leaves an 
example in EurujHi never to bo effaced and which no thinking 
man, 1 imagine, can present to his mind without consternation, 
that is, tho bribing of an immense body of soldiers taken from 
ilio lowest of tho people to a iiuivnr.ui) revolt against their 
officers, who were the whole Imdy of the country gentlemen ami 
the landed interest of the nation,' ( When I saw,* lie continue!, 
t this mingled scene of crime, of vice, of di:<ordor, of folly, and of 
madness, received by very many lien* not with tlio horror ami 
disgust which it ought to have produced, but with rapture ami 
exultation as some almost supernatural lienefit showered down 
upon the rare of mankind; and when I Haw that arrangements 
were publicly made for coinimmieatiug to these islands their full 
share of tliese hlessiugs, 1 thought myself Ismtul to stand out 
and liy every means in my (tower to distinguish the ideas of a 
Holier anil virtuous lilierty (such as 1 thought our party had ever 
cultivated; from that prollignte, immornl, impious, and rcMIious 
liootiro which, tlireugli the nieiliiim of every sort of disorder anil 
calamity, comliietsto some kind or other of tyrannic domination.' 
‘The name of the Monarchy and of tiro hereditary Monarchy, ton, 
they preserve in Franco . . . but against the nobility and gentry 
they have waged inexpiable war. Them are id. this day 1 lie fewer 
Ilian 10,000 heads of respectable families driven out of France. . . , 
What are wo to think of a (leimtitiitiuii ns a pattern, from which 
the whnicgcutry of a country ...ily ns from a place of infeelhini'’* 
The extreme terror and hatred, imwever, with which Ihirko 
regarded tlui Itovolution, sprang mainly from hisdei!]) conviction 
i Jam si, nos. i JiurW* Cofre*jniKtteMi, ill. 303 804, 401, 401, OKI. 
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that its influence must bs necessarily contagious, anil probably 
cosmopolitan. 

The English Revolution of 16B8 had been a purely national 
event, turning mainly on the question whether Janies IT. in dis- 
pensing with the penal statutes against Roman Catholics anil 
committing the other acts complained of in the Declaration of 
Rights, hod exceeded the defined and legitimate powero of un 
English king. The American Revolution had turned mainly 
on the constitutional question whether the Imperial Parliament 
in imposing, for the dofence of the Empire, diroct taxation on 
the oolonies, had transgressed its lawful province and invaded 
that of tho local Legislatures. But the French Revolution, in tho 
opinion of Burke, was of a wholly differont land. It belonged 
to the same catogory of events os the foundation of Mohammed- 
anism and tho Reformation of tho sixteenth century. It was 
not a revolt against local or particular griovaucoR, but tho intro- 
duction into Europe of a new species of government resting on 
doctrines of the rights of roan, which wero equally applicable to 
all nations, and absolutely inconsistent with all ancicnL govern- 
ments. It was emphatically one of tlioHO revolutions of doctrine 
in which a spirit of prDsolytism makes un essontiid part, which 
mast direct not only the oxtoraal relations but also tlm internal 
constitutions of all surrounding countries, must introduce into 
them new interests, passions, and divisions, And must, like the 
religious movement of the sixteenth century, weaken and super- 
sede the spirit of local patriotism, and combine in a single 
connection the inhabitants of many countrioM. ‘In the modern 
world,’ it is true, * before this time them hud lieen no instance of 
this spirit of general political faction, separated from religion, 
pervading several countries and forming a principle of union 
between tho partisans in each, 5 1 but it was quite in accordance 
with linmun nature that a political dnetriua should act as widely 
and powerfully upon tho passions anil interests, us a religions 
one. 1 There is a wide difference between the multitude when 
they act against their Government from a sense of grievance, or 
from seal for some opinions. When men are tlioroughly pos- 
sessed with that seal it is didicidt to calculate if>s force. It is 
certain tliat its power is by no means in exact proportion to its 
J Thought* on Ir'mioA Affnln. 
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reasonableness. It must always have been dkcrjvevnble by pciv- 
bdils of reflection, but it is now obvious to the world Hint a 
theory concerning government may become as much a cause of 
fanaticism as a rlogina in religion.’ 1 

The now political creed which it was attempted to establish 
in Europe was a perfectly definite one. It wan ‘ that Urn 
majority, tolcl by tlm head, of thn tillable pmpln in every 
country, is thn perpetual, natural, unceasing, indefeasible sove- 
reign; Hint, this niajorily in perfectly muster of t lie form as uell 
as the administration of the Stale, and that tlm magistrates, 
under whute\er mimes they are culled, art* only funrlionaries to 
obey tlm orders (general as laws or particular ns decrees) which 
that majority can make; that this is the only natural govern- 
ment, and that all others arc tyranny ami usurpation/* ‘Tim 
principle of the French Revolution ml in its of no com promise, no 
temperament, no qualification. lake all metaphysical positions, 
if true at all, it must bo trim at all limes, at all places, and 
under all ciroimmianeoH; and it is a principle pointing neces- 
sarily to practice, inasmuch as it requires the perpetual excretm 
of tlm Hovereignly by tlm existing majority, who cannot bind 
their gnoil faith by any compact however solemn, for a yen**, 
a mouth, a week, or a single day/ ‘All forms of government 
lire but provisional till it shall pleaso the sovereign to change 
them, which Ire may do without any motive of moral or political 
necessity, without any consideration of oxjiedienry/ ‘The ten- 
dency of such u creed is obvious. At a touch it crumbles tlm 
bond of every political society now in cxistimeo toanipoofsand. 
It is a sentence of deposition to all the kings of Kurope, who 
claim to be sovereigns by the respective constitutions of their 
muntrios; it is an edict of proscription to all arisioemtieul 
IjckIu^h, which must be always dangerous to tlm necessary equably 
of this new system, and in mixed governments have a share 
in legislation directly incompatible with tlio right of a niajorily 
told by the bond; mid it Is an absolute grant of twery kingdom 
to tlm inferior orders, for they are and over will to the tunny/ * 
Tlm existence iu tlio centre of Kuropo of a powerful govern- 

1 Ap/tralfM/n thn Afow totha Old Stiff. Thera In, J think, very lift In 
Whig** tlmilit that thin mm writtau liy Duika 

* Thought* m hWnrh Afltiir*, UlmsoIC. 
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raent resting on this creed was, in the eyes of Burke, tlio most 
tremendous fact in modern politics. By the confiscation and 
division of great masses of proporty, by the annihilation of all old 
privileges and monopolies, by the destruction in a few months 
of all the institutions, corporations, traditional controls, usages 
and settled maxims of a great and venerable monarchy, the 
French politicians liod appeal od irresistibly to the most dangerous 
passions in societies— cupidity, envy, extravagant ambition, 
inordinate and intoxicating self-confidence. If a government 
founded on those principles, and appealing systematically to 
these passions, was (irmly established in the country which, from 
its goograpliical position and from the chamber of its people, 
hod, at all limes exercised the greatest influence over its 
neighbours, no government in Europe would be safe. French 
emissaries of sedition would multiply in every land. French 
examples and inllucncc would be everywhere felt, stimulating 
into activity the most dangerous classes, shaking the whole 
settled order of Europe, holding out ideals of spoliation and 
anarchy which would make sober ami regulated progress impos- 
sible, Ah Athens had (turn been at the head of it democratic, 
and Sparta of an aristocratic, faction in every (Jreek State, as 
the King of Sweden had mice been at the hood of a Protestant, 
and the King of Spain of a Catholic interest in many countries, 
so Franco wonhl now become the head of a party of anarchy in 
every land. The now system <as it has first boon realised 
dogmatically and practically in Franco, makes France the 
natural head of all factions formed on a similar principle, 
wherever they may prevail/ 1 As long us it oxisLs in Prance it 
will bo the interest of the managers there, as it is the very 
essence of their plan, to disturb and distract all other govern- 
ments, and their endless succession of restless politicians will 
continually stimulate them to new attempts / 1 

1 Thought* on Frmch Affair*, bi'niuna fmllflnttl, not primarily and 
‘Wherever this principle prevails necessarily, Imt Hucotuhmly and hi 
awra or taw, thero Ik, ami must eiduuUilly. Hum tint very tf round of 
ha, a Ynmcli faction proiiurt Innately dlHllnotiim 1 h the fir*t urn) must tin » 
stnmRi und it will mi munli more jmrtanf. of polities. That 

closely united In itollth# to ttui igcnt spirit of nmbil.Um which was formerly 
hood at Itorls, tumi even worn tho dreaded In Hut Krnnoli Monarchy, lam 
nliKlouA factions which so lung dls* nal.tial.otl Hat Krriieh lUtjudilio fmm 
traotod Kutojx 1 , and have boon so its birth, nod with hiic.Ii a pn win Tut 
recently laid at cost, for the latter inter plunlml uinhir the fuuinlalifii* 
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This was tho estimate of the Revolution which now obtained 
a complete empire over tho mind of Burke, and which inspired 
all ho wrote. Tho activity of the correspondence between 
English democrats and French revolutionists ; tho multiplication 
of aiOliatod sociotios in the groat English towns ; the constant 
accounts of French political pros* *lyt ism in the Netherlands, in 
Switzerland, and in some parts of Germany; and tho avowed 
intention of tho French, if a European war broko out, to ntuko 
nil oncmirngemout of revolutionary passions in other countries 
their chief weapon in the conflict, corroborated and intensified 
his fears, anil lie was fully convinced of ‘the utter impossibility 
of a counter revolution from any internal cause/ All tho calcu- 
latioiiH and analogies drawn from tho old settled governments 
of Eurojxi seemed to him misleading when applied to this new 
and portentous phenomenon. ‘The political and civil | tower in 
France,’ he wrote, ‘ is now wholly separated from itH properly 
of ovary description, and neither tho lauded nor the moneyed 
interest ]M)hhohhok the smallest weight or consideration in tho 
direction of any public concerns/ Reckless, unscrupulous, 
proselytising fanatics, commanding all the energies and ambitions 
unconnected with birth and pn>|x>rl-y, wore at the head of affairs; 
they had effectually brilied tire richer peasantry liy the eonfis- 
cation of Church property and of foudul dues ; they luul con- 
structed in the inunici|mlitie-s tho most tremendous engine of 
governmnut and temirism ; they had infused into jsilities all tho 
fanaticism and distempered eiuirgy of n new religion, and they 
taught a system of doctrine which was certain to spread if it 
was nxxmimeudod for hilt a short time by tho authority of ex- 
ample and of success. It luul ulrnwly * very many partisans in 
every country In Europe, hut particularly iu England/ * It is 
gaining ground in every country. Doing founded on principles 
most delusive indeed, but the most ilutteriug to the natural 
propousitioM of tiro unthinking multitude, and to tlioHiKtculatiens 
of all thoNO who think without tlunking very profoundly, it must 
daily extend its iulluenoe / 1 

Such were tho opinions and such tho fueliugs tlmt uniuiated 

of entry Uovtrnmont in Kuntpu, «hn 1701, p. 81 B. 
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Burke in preaching with the passion of another Peter tho 
Hermit a crusade against the French Revolution. He had from 
the beginning watched with sympathy the great combination of 
the continental Powers that was forming against it, and at tho 
request of Calonne, who actod as minister for the emigrant 
princes, Burke’s son paid them a visit in the Bummer of 1701 
as the representative of his father. 1 

Of the legitimacy of the intended war Burke had no doubt. 
It was to be undertaken for the relief of tho oppressed King, 
Church, and landed gentry of France. All treaties with Franco 
had been mode with the monarch, and supposed a monarchy to 
lie tho legal government of tho country, and they were all, 
therefore, in his opinion, annulled when tho monarchy was 
virtually destroyed. He quoted tho opinion of Vattol, that when 
any country iH divided tho oilier Powers are free In Rake which 
side they please, and that when any country in the great federa- 
tion of Europe has made itself a manifest source of danger ami 
disturbance to its neighbours, they have a right to interfere. 
He pointod to the recent suppression of popular movements in 
Holland, iu the Austrian Netherlands, and in the bishoprics of 
Li<3ge, and lie contended tlmt such an invasion us lie desinnl 
would ho welcrnned as a relief by all that was best in the French 
nation. Interference in a divided country ‘must indeed always 
be a right whilst the privilege of doing good to others and of 
avoiding from them every sort of ovil is a right. Circumstances 
may reudor this right a duty. It depends wholly on this, 
whether it bo a btmtlfitla charity to a pirty, and a prudent pre- 
cuuliion with regard to yourself, or whether under tlui pretence 
of aiding one of the parties in a nation, you act in such a 
miiunor as to aggravate its calamities mul accomplish its fluid 
destruction.’* 

Of tlie magnitude and imminence of tho (lunger to all 
nations, but especially to Knglanil, lie bad no dmilit, mul 
although ho did not at lirsh urge that she should take on active 
part, ho claimed for the allies Imr uioni) support., and lie pre- 
dicted that shri would be inevitably drawn lute the conflict. 
Never before in tho long history of the antagouisin of the two 

* 
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nations linil France, in his opinion, liem ho much n danger io 
England, and mono of tlm ltinuy Hi rubles to niaintuin tlio 
balance of power 111 Europe luul involved more vital issues. 
‘ 'iluB league is for the pros nr vat ion of that stain of things in 
Europe, to which wo own nil that wo arc, and which furnished 
jubt grounds of expectation for further and safe improvement. 
Its foundation is just and 1« incut,.’ 1 1 This ovil in the heart, of 

Eurnpn must he extirpated from that rent re, or no part, of the 
circumference can ho free from the mischief wliirli radiates from 
it, anil which will spread circle beyond circle, in spite of all the 
little defensive pm-tuitionx which can he employed against it.’ 11 

Tlio French jKtlicy of llurkn will now find few defenders, 
and the present writer is eertuiidy not. among the nuniher. It 
is ineontcKtnlih*, indeed, that llurke realised tlm true diameter 
and tlio wide influence of the French devolution mndi earlier 
and more dearly Mum his contenqioniriex ; that ho loresuw in 
tlm puhny days of 1 7!>0 the deepening horrors that. ensued, and 
that, ho alone truly estimated the tromeiiilnim force hoth for 
aggression anil defence which the revolutionary movement was 
nlNiut to generate. lie wuh right in predicting that. Knglund 
would he draggml into the war, and whether he was right. or 
wrung in urging tlm necessity to the ]Mnm of Europe of a 
Jtourhon restoration, it is at leant certain that, long after 1m wax 
in liix grayo the great J ’ewers of Europe adopted and ncts-il on 
liis opinion. It ix impnmihlo to xay with coiiluleium whether lm 
exaggerated the evilx that would have ensued if a revolutionary 
government, Much ax Hotawpierre conceived, had lieuti ]termu- 
ueutly established in France. Tlm experiment wax not; tried, and 
idler a hriof period which foniiH otm of t Im most hideous pages in 
tlm hixtory of humanity, a great, military deKjsifcixiu arose, which 
tenninatod tlio anarohical phase of the devolution, at. tlm cost 
of appalling calamities to the world. To » dimiriminating render 
even tlio most violent writiugs of Ihtrke on t.lio Freni h devolu- 
tion tiro full of interest and instruction, hut it Is impossible 
to deny Unit they am Hfcecped in passion inul exaggeration , 
llimbeau ami IitifayeUe wnro scnrcsdy less abhorrent to him 
tlmu Clouts and Uolmspiorroj tlm sale of Church properly under 

1 f'nrre*i>ontttw*, 111, 271. 
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manifest and pressing necessity, and with a provision for paying 
salaries to the life tenants, seemed to him not less outrageous 
than the wholesale confiscations of the revolutionary tribunals ; 
and the Constituent Assembly, with its manifest good intentions, 
and its many great and lasting reforms, was denounced in 
language scarcoly less vehement than that which was justly 
applied to tlio Convention. 

It sliowed a strange flaw in his judgment that he should 
have over imagined that tho great Powers of Europe would 
combine in a disinterested crusade for the restoration of the old 
order in France, or that a foreign invasion conld fail to aggra- 
vate tho evil it was intended to cure. For tho muons already 
si atod, Ihirko appears to mo to have enormously exaggerated tint 
dangers to England from French example. A policy nr strict non- 
interference was probably that which would have given Franco 
tho best chance of speedily throwing ofT tlio fever under which 
she was ru tiering, and if such a policy was net pursued by tlio 
other Powers it was at least in the highest degree for the advan- 
tage of England to remain as long as possible neutral in the 
conflict, while preparing herself for any eventuality. Whether, 
liowevor, lturkoliod any real influence in plunging Kngland into 
tho war with Franco is uxtremoly doubtful. lie taught tlio 
nation to look with horror on tho devolution, and to wage tlio 
war against it with energy and unanimity, but it is not probable 
that any policy could luivo avoided it. 

It must bo remembered, too, that ho strenuously insisted on 
three conditions as essential to the justification of an armed 
iuterforoiieo. The first was Unit the war should not be under- 
taken for any territorial aggrandisement, but for the sole purpose 
of restoring a settled order of government lo a leading nation 
in Europe, and HupproHsing a system of rubelHon, and niutugiouH 
anil proHelytising anarchy, which was a manifest source of 
danger and disturlsnice to surrouiiding nations. The secoml 
was that in this war the pint of the foreigner should not lie that 
of a principal but of an ally. ‘ If J could command tlio whole 
military arm of Europe,’ he wrote, ‘ I am sure that a brilm of 
tlio best province in that kingdom would not tempt me to inter- 
meddle in tlieir affairs, except in perfeeti coiieurreiice and concert 
with the natural legid iutiTests of the ciuiiitry, coiiijhimiI of 
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tlio ecclesiastical, the military, the several corporate bodies of 
justice) and of burghurship, milking under a monarch (I repeat 
it, again and again) tlio French nation ucunrdiug to its funda- 
mental coiiHtitution. No considerate htat rsmun would nudur- 
tuku to nmihllu with it upon any oilier condition .’ 1 

Tim third condition wan that tlio war Hhonhl not be one for 
tlio restoration of despot ism. On this subject lie wrote most 
earnestly to liis son, win i wiih ml vising Ilia French princes. They 
might, lie said, io promise distinctly and without ambiguity 
tlio rent oration with llio monarchy of a fri*e constilidion; tlm 
meeting oft lie States fn*ely chosen, and voting by order, according 
fat the ancient legal form; the nltolitinn of letters of ‘cacliet’ 
mid all oilier arbitrary imprisonment. All taxes should 1st voted 
by the Stall's ; the Ministry should be made livpnnsiblo ; the 
revenue should be put out of the reach of mulverwition, and a 
Hynod of the (iallieau Church should he summoned to reform its 
uhiHOH. ‘ Without Hitch a declaration,’ lie cent inued, ‘ or to that 
I'ffiwt, they can hope no converts. Cor my part for one, though 
I make no doubt of preferring the uneieiit course,. or almost any 
ntlmr, to tliis vile cliimem mid sick man’s dn*um of govern- 
ment, yet I could not actively, or with a good heart mid clear 
conscience, go to the re-establislimcntof a monarchical despotism 
in the place of this system of anarchy.’' 

If these three conditions were observed, Hurko believed that 
nil tlm more rcaptH 1 , table clnssi'H in Franco would welcome an 
invasion wbiclt freed them from intolorablo terrorism, but lie 
soon saw Mint his views were little likely to lie mlopted, ‘ I fear,’ 
lie once said, ‘that. J um the only person in Franco or England 
who is aware of the extent of the danger with which wo tire 
threati'tied,’ * Ju the whole hemisplicre of isilitics I cun Heurcely 
see a ministerial head which rises to the level of the circum- 
stances.' ' 

II is letters are full of complaints of the supinenoss of the 
French King and nobles; of the inveterate intrigues of tlio 
French Queen; of the sellbiluiess of the contiiu'iital Kovoreigm., 
who thought only cither of their own order or of territorial 
aggrandisement ; of tlio blindness and the levity of English 

1 Itmark i on the IWity qf Mr 
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pidiiiicinzw. While Fox — though with growing misgiving — 
looked upon tho Revolution as a millennial dawn, wlulo Pitt con- 
sidered it as little more than a passing cloud, Burke saw plainly 
that it wob a great crisis in human allairs, portending terrible 
and as yet unknown calamities to mankind. To many he 
Boomed a mere dreamer of dreams, hut the event soon justified 
his forecast. Tho tyranny of tho Convention and the OrmuiiiUeo 
or Public Safety which was fust approaching, was on the whole 
tho most mngniiuuy mid odious in modem history, and the 
caroor of Napoleon, which was a direct consequence of tlio sub- 
version of tho old order of French government, sacrificed about 
two tnillions ofluiumn lives, and all but ended in a total eclipse 
of tho lilii-rl iiw of Kumpe. 

For some time, as we lmvft already soon, Burkes lrnil been 
painfully conscious that lm was unlit to bear the strain of pnlif Seal 
cvritc.nioiil. Ho could lint cast it oil'; it haunted him like a 
nightmare, and threw his nerves into a morbid irritalion. 1 In 
complained that he was not well, and that he scarcely slept. 1 
He luid ardently wished to leave Parliament, and only shrank 
from doing soon account of the Indian biif.inoss which lie haul 
undertaken, and which luirl more and more assumed in his mind 
the character of a solemn religious duty.* in private life Miss 
Burney noticed that while no one ou other subjects could be 
more attractive, jwditics had to be carefully avoided. ‘His 
irritability is ho terrible on that theme, that it. gives immediately 
to liis fiico the expression of a muu who is going to defend himself 
from murderers.’ 1 Age was beginning to press visibly upon him, 
and although it had taken nothing from the [tower of his intel- 
although it seemed to have even imported a richer nod mom 
gorgeous splendour to his eloquence, it hud robbed him of all 
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elasticity of spirits. lie foil himself, and hLs friends clearly saw, 
tliat lie needed absolute vepo.se, bub French ailairs plunged him 
into a condition of the most violent and painful excitement, anil 
tho correspondeuco which poured in upon him from all I'hirnpo, 
and his constant intercourse with men who had lost eveiythiug 
by tho calamities hi Frimcu, never nude red it to ling. 

No one how so deeply or ho accurately into tho futnre, but 
no oim was at tho sumo time more constantly haunted by tho 
sense of tlm extreme uncertainty of all pililieal predict ioriH, 1 
In his 1 Remarks on the Policy of tho Allien,' which wan publish) si 
in I Tibi, there in a most impressive and powerful passage on tlm 
littlo weight that can on these matt its bo attached even to tho 
most careful inferences drawn from history uuil speculation. 
‘There arc Homo liindainotiial points in which nature never 
cliangiw, but they aro fuw and obvious, and lielong rather to 
liiomlH Ilian to p»lil.icH. Rut ho far as regards political matters 
the tinman mind and human affairs aro susceptible to infinite 
niodilicatinim, and of combinations wholly new mid unlocked Ibr. 
Very few, Ibr instance, could have imagined tliat property, 
which liaH been taken for natural dmiiiniou, should tlimugh tlm 
whole of a vast kingdom lose till its importance and oven its 
iiiilucneo. How ninny could have thought that the most com- 
plete anil fonniilablo revolution in a great empire should bo 
made by men of letters ? that at heisni could produce one of tiie 
most violently operative principle's of lauaf.ieism ? that in a 
Common wealth, in n manner cmdlinl in war, and in an extensive 
mid dreadful war, military commanders should ho of little or no 
account ? that the (!nti volition should not contain one military 
man of name? that, adminiHf.mtivn lxidies in a state of the 
utmost confiuumi aiul of hut u momentary duration, and com- 
(kmckI of moa with not one ini|K)sing part of duiructer, should lie 
alilc to govern tho country and its armies witli an authority 
wliich the most settled senates and the most respected moiuirchs 

1 Tho mmo non vial, Inn wiw con- nlrutfvclr, Noun soiium* (IdniiviiukIm 
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hit write*. 4 II y a unit sortmlii fat nlltA, hilt ttnu isirtu flVMnlmln siihito clout 
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Bcarcely ever hud in the same degree ?’ The possibility that 
the French Revolution was the beginning of a new political 
state which would gradually unfold itself, and in which the old 
maxims and principles on whioh the anciont freedom of England 
mainly rested might become inapplicable, was not altogether 
absent from Ids mind. ‘If a groat change is to bo made in 
human affairs,’ he wrote in 1 701, ‘the minds of men will bo 
fitted to it; the general opinions and feelings will draw that 
way. Every fear, oveiy hope, will forward it ; and then they who 
pnrsist in opposing this mighty current in human affairs will 
appear rather to resist the decrees of Providence itself than the 
mere designs of men. They will not bo rusuluto and firm, but 
perverse and obstinate.’ 1 * * 

It was soon evident that thn opinions of men in England 
were rapidly veering round to Thirke, anil testimonies of ad- 
hesion came from many sides. Ilisold friend Kir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who hod always been a steady Whig, took occasion shortly 
after the brooch to express his feelings, by ap]iemliug to an 
engraving of one of his pictures of liurko the fatuous lines itt 
‘Paradise Lost.,’ describing the Holitury fidelity of Ahdiel. A. 
considerable number of imprnHHioiis iitul lieeti worked off before 
Durko learnt the compliment, and with rliarueteristic modesly 
he at once hastened to Reynolds, and insisted that the lines 
slmuld he obliterated on the plate and that all impressions from 
it whioh liad not boon distributed should bo destroyed. 1 Homo 
of liis warmest personal as well as [xilitieul friends, however, 
for a time stood aloof in manifest and painful perplexity. Hueh 
was laird Kitsswilliam, who in private avowed his full agreement 
with Hurke’s uHlimate of the Revolution, and who retained all 
IiIh affci'tion for him, but who accused him of disloyally to his 
party, and refused on this ground to give a seat in Parliament 
to his son. 8 Such was Kir Gilbert Elliot, who shrank from 
seeing him, fearing, us lie frankly said, the inlliionee wliieli 
liurke sehlom failed to obtain over Ids judgment. 4 Hueh wan 
Windham, who had long looked nn liurko ns the wisesti and liesb 
of living muu, and had welcomed with uutliiisiiisiii his * Rellec- 
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tions on tho French Revolution,’ hut who now refused to moot 
him at a dinner party. 1 Yet all llieao wcjre soon reunited to 
him, not only in porsnnal friendship and affection, but also in 
political agreement. Miss Curacy relates a cliar act, eristic con- 
versation. she liad, at a somewhat earlier period, with Windham. 
She had spoken of Burko’s wonderful abilities, but hud kept a 
significant silouco alxrat his judgment. ‘Suddenly,’ slio says, 
‘ and with a look of extreme keenness, Mr. Windham turned his 
eyes upon me, and exclaimed, “ Y(‘S, and lie has very highly also 
tho faculty of bring right . . . nut tho world alone, ovun his 
friends are apt to misjudgo him. What ho enters upon, how- 
ever, with earnestness, you will commonly hud, turns out as ho 
represents it."’* 

It was noticed as a sign of tho direction of opinion, that 
Burko now seldom appeared in tho popular caricatures as tho 
‘Jesuit of St. Omur,’ while ho was constantly represented as u 
patriot denouncing tho Revolution and its apologists.* Tho 
cry ‘Church in danger’ was fast rising as it lmd not dimo since 
tho days of Haehovoroll. In spite of the languor of the English 
Church during tho eighteenth century, and tho imwerful auti- 
eoelosiiistical inlluunees that were ahroail, Ihirko had prolmhly 
not exaggerated when ho drseriliod the English attnehiiieiiti to 
a religious national establishment ns ‘above all other things, 
and beyond all other nations,’ 4 and although tint destruction of 
a impish establishment in a foreign land might seem a mutter 
of littlo consequence to Englishmen, it was too industriously 
held up ns an example to bo regarded with indifference. Thu 
clergy wore hooii thoroughly aliinued, and the pulpits begun to 
ring with denunciations of tlm Revolution. More limit unit 
sermon against it was delivered in the presence of Ilurke; but 
tl tough they echoed his views, he hoard them with undisguised 
impationco. ‘ Kurely,’ he suitl, ‘the Church is a place whero 
otto day’s truce may be allowed to tlm dissensions and animosi- 
ties of maukiml.'* 

Tho destruction of tho privileges of the French aristocracy, 
and ospocially tho exciting awl^dramutio episode of tho flight to 
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Varennes and the recapture Df the King, greatly strengthened 
tire pupular intorsat in Fronch affairs. In Lomluu there was 
no mistaking tliB delight at the news of tlin King’s escape, and 
the dejection at his recapture, and if the flight had succeeded, 
there would probably have been a general illumination. 1 When 
the King escaped from Paris, the Jacobins in that city at once 
addressed a circular lotter to nil the societies nlfiliutod with 
them, and. a copy of thiH letter was sent to the 1 1nvolution 
Society ill London, which published it in the English news- 
papers. 1 At the end of June 1701, Priestley wrote from llir- 
iniiighani to Lindsey , 1 Our anxiety during the King of Franco’s 
escape, ami our joy on his (‘upturn, cannot bn described. . . . 
The IMgh Gliurrh party lire mortified in tho extreme. ... A 
majority, l fear, of Kiiglishmen am in tlieir sentiments, so that 
we are fur indeed behind the French. In spite el' all wu emi 
write or do, an attachment to high mnximH of Government gains 
ground hero, and the love ofliberty iH on the decline.’ * 

Tho Society at Birmingham, of which Priestley was 1ht» 
most prominent member, advertised their intention of mooting 
«tnii hotel on Thursday, July H<, to commemorate tho taking 
of the Bastille ; and n few days before (.lie met ‘ting, an oxeoed- 
ingly seditious and inflanmuiliory handbill, which was afterwards 
disclaimed by the Society, luul been circulated. The result wus 
a isipiilar rising, which on a smaller scale reproduced nearly 
all Urn features of tlic Gordon riot>s in London. It began with 
an attack on the hotel whom the members of tho Society were 
assembled, lmb bolero tho day hud closed, tho mob had totally 
destroyed two of the principal meeting houses in Birmingham, 
us well ns the house of Priestley, his library, Ids manuscripts, 
mid Ins philosophical apparatus. On Friday the magistrates 
enrolled a large body of Hpcoiul constables, but tbny proved too 
weak to rcstmin Urn mob. For throe dayH tho huuses of promi- 
nuiiti disHotiUirs or dcmoomtis in liinningham nud its immediate 
neighbourhood worn wrecked or kurnud. Many lives wem lost, 
ami as in London, tlin rioters wore often too intoxicated to escape 
from tho llamas they luul kindled. Churchmen nud Methodists 
were in general unmolested, but^hore were bauds of mini lovy- 
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iurr iiulispriniinukOy cmilri bill ions of drink anil mnnpy. Tt was 
not till Monday morning tlmt llu* arrival of a troop of cavalry 
from Nottingham roNtored order . 1 

The tide ran ho high that Priestley found it nocpawy to 
leave Birmingham, and aft nr a Hhort residence iu London ho 
took refuge in America. His pecuniary Iorrgh wore cnmpon- 
Hated by private contributions and by a rate levied on the dis- 
trict where they hail occurred, 2 * but the loss of his munuscriptH 
ronld not bo replaced, and lie conhl not console himself by any 
belief in liia popularity. ‘ The same bail spirit/ he wrote, ‘per- 
vaded tlio whole kingdom/ and at Hackney, Manchester, and 
all over tlio West of Kngluml lie believed it to bo nearly as 
powerful as at Hirminglium* Burke looking at the situation t 
from another point of view eorrolmnites this npiuinn. lie 
notieed that at this time in all parts of Muglund the (Soveni- 
meut had difficulty iu protecting the afliliutud democratic 

socii*tioH from the attacks of t.lio mob. 4 
« 

While those things wero happening, t.lio Oonstitncnt Assem- 
bly, which lills tlio first act of Him great. drama of tlio French 
Revolution, wus drawing rapidly to its cl two. Tlio reorganisa- 
liou of Franco which lias boon dtwtrilicd had been niuinly ac- 
complished liy April I7!)l, but on tlio second of tlio prcnsliug 
mouth France liml eiqicrieiicoil a fatal Ions in tlio death of 
Mirubimu, the only really groat loader lieforo Napoloon, pro- 
duced liy tho Revolution, thn only man whoso prosoient mid 
(bunding intellect, and whoso indomitable will, might have at 
unco gnidod and moderated its course. if bis moral character 
had been ia any (logruo on a level wil.li his abilities, and if a 
low mom years had linen grunted him, ho might have taken a 
foremost place among tlio rulers of moil. Ho dind predicting 
groat ealamitioa to his country. ( Pigmies, 1 ho onno said, ‘ can 
destroy, but it needs a great man to build,* and ho fully saw 
that in spito of all that hud bum done, no lasLing edifice had as 
yet been constructed. 

To the (lourt with which lie had of Into bum negotiating, 
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his loss was irreparable. Ever since Octolier 5 anil 0, 1780, 
tlie position of Lewis XVI. had been an intolerable one. ]Je- 
nndod ono by one ol' his royal prerogatives, uoumlcd deeply in 
his religious feelings by the civil constitution of the clergy, 
which had now been formally condemned by the Pope, deprived 
of his bodyguard, restricted in his movements, and repeatedly 
menaced and insulted, he was a virtual prisoner, while the 
princes of his family wore in Germany endeavouring In form 
a league for his deliverance. At last after long and painful 
hesitation, ho resolved to make an (dibits to recover his freedom 
by flying to the frontier town of hroutiufrly, where the Manpim 
do Bouillu, at the head of a body of troops who had not ) et 
swerved from their allegiance, was ready to receive him. If 
these wore not sufficient, tho Emperor Leopold promised an 
Austrian force. Outlie night of dune ill), the royal fugitives 
left tho Tnileries on their ill-fated enterprise. Tim next day 
they wore arrested at Yarennes, and brought luick prisoners to 
Paris. ' 

The danger of tho situation was much aggravated by the 
memorial which tho King lmd left liehind him, protesting 
against and invalidating all that h.vl lieen done during hm 
captivity. Ho oiiumoratod in this remarkable document the 
long scrioH of concnsHions which he had mode. He laul of his 
own free will summoned the Ktatos-Gcncral, doubled the num- 
ber of the deputies of the third estate, invested tho Htatos- 
General in the session of June with tho ossontinl powers of 
a free Parliament, put nu end to tho long conflict of orders by 
himself directing their union, introduced large and searching 
economies into his Court. Hut all his nets, ho complained, had 
been misconstrued and pnrvertod. Tho Htaios-Ocneral, usurping 
tlto character of a Consfiituont Assembly, had undertaken to 
remodel tlio wholo Constitution of France. It denied the King 
tlie right of withholding his assent from articles which were 
constitutional; it assumod to itself tlie sole right of deciding 
what articles belonged to this class, and it had reduced his 
authority to a more phantom. Hie right of dissolving tho 
Assembly, and his right of ‘pardon, had boon annulled. His 
v4to on legislation was so limited ns to bo purely illusory. 
Almost all his power, almost all liiH piitrmiugo iu tlie law 
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courts, in tlie army, in tli n interior ndministmi ion of tho 
country, in tli© department of Imanees, iu tho management of 
foreign affairs, liatl been taken awnv, and for nearly two yearn 
he had been a prisoner, exposed to gross indignities in his own 
capital. In tho mean time tint whole country had lieen thrown 
into unexampled confusion; 4 all tho powers of f iovernnient 
disowned; all ])rnpert.y violated; personal safety even where 
endangered; crimes remaining unpiimVIieil ; perfect anarchy 
triumphing over tho law’s; * a multitude of sclf-nniislif uted clul* 
ruling Frauen with a roil of iron. The decrees which lin had 
signed, he hud signed because hn lmd no power to reuint, uml 
ho liasl withdrawn for a time from bis capital in order to appeal 
freely to his people. With their tissi*lnnen ho hoped to gi\o 
Franco well-OKtabl whed liberty, resting on a Constitution lively 
accepted, consist nut with the due res|M*ob for religion and pro- 
perty, and with tho lirni tuliuinistratioii of tho law.* 

Fox afterwards said to Madame do Mlunl that the ‘French 
ought at this time to have sullered the King to escape, and to 
have established a Republic in his absence. It Hccuitsl, indeed, 
as if the restoration ortho monarchy under I jew is XVI. laid 
become impossible, and if the National Assembly had been a 
body such as Burke deserilvd it, them was everything to In 
feared from its exasperation. But, in truth, the language of 
Burke as applied to tho lirst Assembly of the I (.evolution, 
though in no degree stronger than that, of Mourner nod of Lilly 
Tollondid, was Imtli exaggerated and misleading. This AsHcmhly 
luul indeed done sottin things whieli* wore grossly tyrannical, 
and many tiling which were nmnifestly foolish. It had re- 
mained shamefully passive while its proceedings were systema- 
tically interrupted from tho galleries, while its most ivspeetablo 
members wore intimidated ami insult, ml, while scenes of intoler- 
able outrage and violence worn multiplying throughout Frimce. 
Thorn luul never, ns MournVr truly said, 91 boon an example in 
Kuropo * of a country of 041ml size and population in wliielt the 
menus of maintaining order were so completely annihilated, and 
iu which anarchy luul been mom general and mom unbridled, 1 

1 Hen for thin dorumnnt ami tho * Mounter, ttrrhtri'fa'ti *11 r U * 
reply of lint NulUml AwinMy, tli* Vm*n qn\ ttnt m/mpM in 
tiuNuut It'yiJt 171*1, pp. 2I7*;?«I4, iir sirfnnf lUm* % U. 171. 
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l>ut the Assembly hud as yet made ni) single effort to arrest the 
evil by armed repression, or even by serious protest. It had 
destroyed or paralysed all the institutions and organisations of 
France; it had usurped the whole legislative authority; it hail 
made the Executive so feeble that anarchy was inevitable, and 
all real power was passing fatally and swiftly into the must 
dangerous hands. 

All this may be truly Raid, but it is also true that this 
Assembly, though seriously weakened by the secession of many 
of its best members, still consisted for the most part of men 
who, though the} mere theorists and enthusiasts, were not volun- 
tary tyrants or voluntary anarchists, and worn far from vicious 
or malevolent. It contained a very unusual amount of talent, 
and many men of high character and unobtrusive knowledge ; 
but it was inexperienced and unguided, and divisions, jealousies, 
cowardice, contagious enthusiasm, and a servile devotion to 
general maxims and abstract principles plajoil a great pirt. in 
its proceedings. One of the most remarkable lessons which 
history teaches is how dillicnlt it is to infer from the acta of 
legislators their diH|K>sitioiiH or even their intentions. It is 
quite possible for measures to be carried by a (lovcrnmcut, a 
party, or a Parliament, wln'eh the majority of the memlsTH who 
compose Unit (iovermnent, party, or Parliament, heartily dislike, 
Tim resolution of a few extreme and united men, the admission 
in an a|»|»niutly innocuous form of some principle which may 
Ihi aft inwards ox tended, 1.1m surprises and unexpected combina- 
tions and compromises of jsirty tactics, the lassitude or cowardice 
or want of foresight of majorities, the piecemeal and uncon- 
nected manner in which great questions are debated, often give 
a turn to ovnuta wholly different from the genuine wishes of the 
actors. A numerous assembly, inexperienced, intoxicated with 
enthusiasms and wild political doctrines, and entirely uncon- 
trolled by any leading statesman or well-established purly 
organisations, was peculiarly liable to blind, sudden, incon- 
siderate and dangerous impulses. 

But them is, I think, abundant evidence, both from the 
writings of ita contemporaries and from its own proceedings, 
that the National Assembly was an essentially well-menning 
body. Its most bmmintbto repudiation of bankruptcy at n time 
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when liaukrnptoy seemed most leni]>1itijr, its ri'fiisitl to pintert 
itself by any press law from tlio most. constant and virulent 
attacks, its refusal to abridge the liberty which it had pro- 
claimed by any permanent measure against emigration, 1 its disin- 
terested though most foolish resolution that nono of its niernbers 
should (luring the next four jours accept any olliee under the 
Crown, show dearly tlio hotter sirlo of its diameter, and its pro- 
ceedings uiler the capture of tlio King prove decisively that 
although it liml cnmjiletoly sapped tlio inunnrehy it hod no reiil 
wish to destroy it. A strong and genuine desire was shown to 
maintain Lewis XV7. on the throne, to abstain from am iihnikuiv 
which might give ornision for a foreign invasion, and, above ull, 

' to terminate us tpiiekly as possible t in* Revolut ion. The Kepuii- 
liean party under Rnliespierre, which desired the deposition of 
the King, proved wholly iusignilieant in tlio Chamber, a ami 
Itnruuvo, who luui oneo been in the extreme jmrty of Revolution, 
threw all his ehspience into the cause of the King. Among the 
Paris cbi Its a more violent mid forinidahlw republican party 
appeared, but for the limb and only < hue in its history the 
National Assembly nerved itself to maintain order by ti ire**. 
Martitd law was produimed. 'Hie red Hag was hung out from 
the Town [{all, and Lafayette, at the head of the National 
(hiard, suppressed energetically and with soma bloodshed a 
republican rising. It was determined that tlio Constitution 
should 1m revised, oinlmdicd in n single hist ruinout, and formally 
adopted by the King, and that if he consented to swear to it, tViis 
should 1m deemed his reconciliation with the nation and Ids 
captivity should cease. Till that time lie was provisionally 
suHjHmdcd. 

Tlio King accepted these terms, and on Koptomlior 14, 1701, 
lu> solemnly promised to oliserva tlio Constitution containing 
the many changes that have lieen already deserilad. It is only 
hero necessary to add tliat the future legislatures were limit wi 

1 Romo (fmijifiniry mrUNiins w«m ritil>lli|iir an Kuni[w mlitUvomnat A U 
tnkim after the lllulit to Viirenw*, lWvoUnbin Fmnvulsa,’ Unreun Jtrl- 
but they ww sbolUiwtmi HefU. M. 111, SOS, SIO. Itrlwot even 

See lAforrlbNi, HUi. dun PrhteijHtt Hr chwlaml (though no (biubtw till much 
fa UMiUhm, pp, 5148, S4S. MiifDO'lutbui) that in Uui Aliens I of 

1 On Uio vnqr smsll number of that year tie know but two llepuh- 
rent fleputillrainM In Kranoe In 17(11, ‘1 train, (Vitkin nn«l lluwt, lw,bbi him- 
■re (tenia, M* Murehtt <le POptnlnn wilt 
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1o periods rif two years, which tho King had no power to abridge 
by n dissolution; tliat they were to consist of 745 mciulievs, 
irrespective of those who might be afterwards granted to the 
colonics ; and that they were to be chosen by a process of double 
•election, primary Assemblies consisting of all ‘ active citizens,’ 
who fulfilled tho conditions that have been already named, 
electing electors who in their turn chose the deputies. On tho 
motion of Robespierre all property qualification for the deputies 
was abolished, but it was still necessary for the electors in the 
primary Assemblies to pay a small direct tax equal to tho value 
of three days’ labour, and a substantial property qualification 
was exacted from tho mninbcrH of tho electoral Assemblies, in 
towns of more than 6,001) souls, it consisted of a revenue equal* 
to Iho valuo of 200 days’ labour, drawn from property, or of tho 
occupation of a housu of the annual value of 500 days 1 labour. 

I ti the conntry and in the smaller towns the qualification was 
h mu i what lower. One part of the (binsl.ilntion is carious, 
because it shows that tho National Assembly whs not absolutely 
blind to the hissnu which the experience of its own proceedings 
had abundantly supplied, of tho facility with which a single 
Ulinmhor can cltango all the institutions of a country, mid of the 
extreme danger of such a facility of organic change. It was 
provided that no change could be made in tlm Constitution until 
three successive Legislatures bod ashed for it, and until it laid 
Uxin enacted by a fourth Legislature specially chosen and 
specially enlarged in numbers for this very puriiosc. It is a 
strange tiling if an Assembly, which had shown itself so con- 
temptuous of all the limitations of ite own authority, and which 
had so effectually destroyed every possible counterpoise to ite 
] lower, should have imoginud that it could in this way oflbctuully 
bind, ite succosHors. 

One other iu;t of the first National Assembly must lie men- 
tioned, which, though carried with excellent intentions, was 
perhaps in ite consequences the worst of all. It was the act of 
abnegation by which it decreed that none of ite memls'rs should 
be eligible for tlm succeeding Legislature, in this way an 
Assembly, whose chief ihulte sprang from incx|>orione» in the 
management of public affairs, anil which hail at last acquired 
eome experience, coildemued the country to fall again into the 
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hands of men who had nono, mid the French people were for- 
bidden tD select os their representatives any of those eminent 
und respectable men to whom they had spontaneously turned 
at tho time when the elections were really five, and liefim: tlio 
tyranny of tho clubs lmd begun. Hardly uny other single Hlep 
contributed ho largely to prepuro tho way for the horrors that 
followed. Franco soon presented to tho world the appalling 
spectacle of a great nation which wan nminly governed by its 
criminal cIohhch, and by lunatics who in wisdom and sobriety of 
judgment were hardly ubovo the level of jicdlnui. 

At trim timo when the Constituent Assembly dissolved 
itnelf, tho pnlilieid horizon around Kronen was rapidly darken- 
ing. I hiring tho hitter half of I7MI, during tlio whole of 
and during tho firat half of i 7t> I it apimnred prohublo to the 
best, nlwervem tlmt whatever eireatthe French Revolution might 
have upon tiho internal constitutions of tho great kingdoms of 
I'hirope, it would not lend to any foroigu war. It in true that 
Homo signs of a menacing description might. Ini already detected. 
Several of t.lm German princes luul large possessions and fomlul 
rights in Alsuco which had been net pared when tiiiit proviuco 
was part, of Germany, but which lmd benit remo-nised when 
Alsace luul become French, and luul 1n*cii foruiully eonliriued 
mid guaranteed by the Treaty of Wostphnlin j mid the iilmltlh.ii 
of those, with all other feudal rights, in August 1 7 m{( produced 
angry protests from the German princes, mid great indignation 
in tho German Diet. There were also many disquieting aym- 
ptnniH of tlio oloso connection liotwenii French demagogues and 
the discontented memhors of other natimis. French inilueiice 
was clearly traced in t.]iu troubles in the Austrian Netherlands, 
ami in Ijtfgc. 1110 so-called patriotic: jiurtj in llolliuiii ls*gun 
to revive. There wow: signs of tho now spirit in Roland, in 
tinxony, in tho ooulesiitsticnl electorates of Germany, in Rerun, 
and in Genova. Rofugees from tho insurgent provinces of 
otiior I Worn woro received wit It ostentatious favour by Freimh 
prditieians, and lot tors of sympathy were read in the >liu<oliiu 
(Jluh of Paris from every capital in Kuropo. in dune I7W) 
tho Prussian Animtharsis Olootz, iiccoiujiuniisl by a number of 
adventurers in foroigu dresses, apjiearad in the Nat ional Assem- 
bly us ‘ the ambassador of tiu> human race,' claiming in tin* uumo 
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nf the enslaved nations of Europe the sympathy of emancipated 
Prance, and the Assembly treated this grotesque masquerade 
with perfect seriousness, and welcomed the 1 ambassador 9 to the 
sitting. On the other hand, it was well known that streams of 
emigrants were passing from France, and imploring succour in 
the chief Courts of the Continent. Rumours of coming inva- 
sion were frequently circulated and readily believed, and Lameth 
declared that the approaching war would be a war of all the 
kings against all the nations. 1 

At the same time nothing can bo more certain than that the 
bulk of the first National Assembly was us far as possible from 
desiring any foreign conquest. The whole enthusiasm, the 
whole ambition of the rising party was directed to realising in 
France a Government in accordance wit h tho •theories of Jtous- 
semi. The one serious (langur of war was that which arose in 
the autumn of 171)0, in tho quarrel between England and Hpnin 
on tho question of Nootka Hound, when Spain, m accordance 
with the terms of tho still subsisting alliance, claimed the as- 
sistance of France, ami whim the King’s Ministers showed some 
inclination to accede to tho demand. Tim Assembly, as we havo 
seen, acting in this case at tho instigntioii of the most revolu- 
tionary pally, entirely refused its absent. It marked its em- 
phatically peaceful policy, by enacting that tho King could 
never proclaim war except after its decree. It voted a solemn 
declaration that it iliseluimed hi the name of the French nation 
every desire for conquest or aggression. It ordered the chained 
figures wpnwmting conquered nations that surrounded tho statue 
of Ixiwis XIV. to bo taken away, as they wore an insult to other 
countries inconsistent with tho spirit of tho now Government., 
and, what was more important, it voted uller some months’ delay 
an indemnity tu the German princes in compensation for their 
feudal rights. Those things, but. especially the extreme inten- 
sity with which the national mind was concentruleci on internal 
and organic changes, scorned to foreshadow a long period of 
peace, and the impression was strengthened by the utter (Kin- 
fusion of French finances, and the complete disorganisation of 
the French army. All discipline mid subordination seemed to 

1 St* A muni Jtrglstrr t 1701, pp. lilB, 21 1. Syliol, Hitt, tin la ItrrftlutlM, 
l 197, JOB, 201. 
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have disappeared from tlir* ranks, and w lion directions were 
given to arm tho flrift at Ilrest, m coii.-i*qurinv of l.lio Kiiglmh 
preparations for war with Spain, I In* alarming fact. was di-'flosed 
that the sumo spirit of mutiny was cr] willy pn wall i nt among the 
sailors, and that tlie French lleub was entiivh liuiit fur a w-rimiH 
war. 

* 

Tho question of peace or war seemed. therefore, in de- 
pend on tho attitude of the oilier emit mental Powers. Their 
combinations, alliances, and nnlngnnhiiH had during the last 
few years linen continually changing like the patterns in a 
kaleidoscope, and the lied, rlmpf * j r lint one will, I Iiojm*, 
have gi\en a sufficiently clear ulna of tho objects at which 
they were aiming. 

The policy of Russia wus simple and perfectly eon-'Menl. 
She desired to appropriate us nineli as she couhl of the territory of 
Turkey, anil what remained of tho territory of Poland, and us a 
means to the latter end, to maintain in t hut nnfortiiimt** country a 
general anarchy and a strong Russian interest. Age had in no 
degree diminished flic energy ami ambition of Catherine, and a 
long career of success hud given her a IhhumIIcss self-confidence, 
isln sovereign in Kuropo was employed in enterprises of uggran* 
disement ho incessantly or so skilfully, with a more eomplnic 
disregard for all moral scruple, with n morn absolute and cynical 
indifference to the hoc ri lice of licratninliH of huiiiiin lives. When, 
however, the French Revolution broke out, she was still o«tiu* 
pied with her Turkish war. 

The object h of the Hmpnror wore less constant, arid more 
various. The close aurl unnatural conn eel inn which had Hub* 
siatod between the Courts of Vienna and St, PeterHburg during 
tlm reign of Joseph II. was diminished it was at first, thought 
destroyed by the deut.h of that sovereign in February 1700 , 
ami the (Jon vent ion of RoichtMilmrh, which was com plofed iu Mm 
following summer, withdrew Austria from tlinTiirkMi War. The 
imrorpocttail protraction, however, through mom than a year, of 
Mie negotiatinn for the definite {icarc, soon showed that the con* 
miction between Austria mid Russia was not at an end, and that 
)>y mipjwrting Russian jsilicy, tho Hmjieror still hoped to gain 
Sfime Turkish territory on thev side of Orsova. lie was also 
desirous of minimising as much as po.*mble tlx* popular privi- 
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leges he was obliged to concede or recognise in Flanders, ,nnd 
perhaps of reverting, if an occasion offered, to tlio idea of Joseph 
of exchanging Austrian Flnndors for Havana. As tho brother 
of the French Quean ho was mors interested than other sove- 
reigns in Frunch affaim, and tho peculiar dignity of liis position 
ns the hood of the Enipiro made him tho natural champion of 
nioiuurchy, and of tho interests of tlio initinr G eritian princes 
who wore nggriovnd by tho nholition of feudal righto in Alsace. 
Leopold liiul coino to tho throne with the reputation of mi 
(‘uuui'Jitly far-seeing, cautious, and HtigaeioiiH mini, and Ills 
phlegmatic ami procrastinating disposition was curiously unlike 
the restless mid impulsive nature of his brother; but, like most 
men of Ins temperament, he was hesitating and irresolute, and 
these iimlto are more dangerous in foreign than m donies- 
tio polity. The bud condition of Austrian finances greatly 
strengthened bis pacific tendeiioies. Niuen 1 7‘»(i Austria bad 
been in clnso alliance with France, and Kitimitss, wiio was 
the chief author of that alliance, though in extreme old age, 
had still a great influence on Austrian afliiirs. With Uussia 
the Emperor was on terms or altiimue. With Poland he was on 
friendly terms, but his relations with Holland went still troubled, 
and the difficulties which hud arisen uhoiit the nejmliations ut 
Kistovu made it for seme mouths very prolmhlo that the 
Eastern war might again extend ito area, and that. Russia and 
the Emi«iror might lie found in armed opposition to Prussia, 
England, and Turkey. Among English politiciuns the Emperor 
was at this time regarded with extreme distrust. 

Prussia, as wo hnvo seen, was still in close allmuco with 
England and Holland, but her nnlianul policy wus .steadily 
directed to two ohjeets. The first was, to oppose and weaken 
in overy field the Austrian power, which overshadowed her in 
Germany. The second was, to inerenso her Polish possessions 
by tho annexation of iJiiutsrig and Thorn. Hhe was inueli dis- 
apimintod by tlw failure of the ingenious coiiibiuntioiis by 
which hIio had sought to obtain this etui, und tho Triplet 
Alliance had been more I him oiks 1 severely strained. England 
and Holland were great colonial Powers, but in Europe their 
supremo intenet was the mniuteimuro of a permanent and 
Bocure peace, l’nishia, uu the other hand, was a rising Power 
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eagerly brut on territorial aggrandisement. Unlike tlio oilier 
continental Powers , she possessed a regular tmisurc iiccninulal uiL 
with n view to war, and it wna the firm conviction of licr King 
that liia army was the best in Europe. Under each circum- 
stances it ih not surprising that tlio diiliuulty of maintaining a 
united policy between Englmiil, Jfollaiul, mid Prussia, should 
have been extremely great; but I'itt attached the utmost valun 
to tlm Prussian alliance, and Imped, by gradually drawing tlm 
Einperor into it., to establish a coi meet ion which would secern 
In Europe that long period of penco ■which he must ardently 
ill ‘lured. 

1 1 was on the act ion of these three Powers that the quest inn of 
lienee or war with France mainly depended. Thn Kings of .Spain 
and Naples, indeed, mill thn Duke of Savoy wen* ready to give 
the Frcneh emigrants some hopes tuid even some monej, and 
(fusfuvus 111. of Sweden was not only ready Imf. eager to draw 
the sword on tlieir behalf. Perfectly incapable either of lasting 
attachment or rcseutiuoiil, and earing for little but the excite- 
ment of adventure, this strange sovereign wan now in close 
alliance with his old enemy Russia, and was burning to dis- 
tinguisti himself in new fields. Itut his exchequer, as usual, 
was empty, and hu oould do nothing without lliu subventions of 
his neighbours. 

Thu real interest, ami atlention of thn three great ennti- 
neufnl Powers, however, were now directed imieli loss to Fnuum 
mid its Revolution than to another revolution which apjKwirod 
to tliem miKili more elnsely commoted with their iitlerestit, and 
which it will now be necessary very brlolly to diwiriisi. 

"Ever since the death or Hohieski in HifHl, the condition of 
Poland had been tmo of deplorable and increasing anarchy. In 
an o|kui country surrounded by nmbitiims and intriguing neigh* 
hours, a strong internal organisation and a |siwerfnl and well* 
disniplinnd army were absolutely essential, but Poland was cursed 
with tlio most miserable (^institution that over enfeebled and 
demoralised a nation. Her electivo monarchy continually ex- 
jvweil her to civil war, to foreign interfercnco, to. sovereigns who 
were foreign nominees j wliiln the fear lest thn reigning sovereign 
should fnitud n dynasty led the Diet to reduce the aruij much 
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below ilie limits wliicli were essential to tbe safety of the 
country. Political power was almost wholly in tliB hands of a 
numerous and poor nobility, while the absurd institution of tho 
Liberum Veto enabled a single dissenter to invalidate the pro- 
ceedings of a whole Diet 1 Never was there a Constitution 
more manifestly framed to paralyse national prosperity, and to 
invite and facilitate foreign intrigue. Russia carefully and 
with great expenditure maintained her party in the country, 
and Sweden, Prussia, Austria, and Fiance, had all at different 
tunes pursued the same policy. Augustus IT., who succeeded 
Sobioski, drew Poland into close alliance with Russia in her 
long conflict with Charles X1T. of Sweden, and tho Polish 
crown became one of the great, objects of the war. Twice 
Augustus was dethroned. Twice he regained his crown, and 
when lie died in I7SJJ ho left his country almost ruined by war, 
and incurably divided into hostile factions. Stanislaus, who was 
Hum olochHl, was dethroned by a Russian army, and Russian 
power placed both Augustus ill. of Saxony and his successor, 
Stanislaus Puuiatowski, on the Polish throne. 

Already, and indeed for many years, there hod been frequent 
plans and predictions of a partition of Poland.* Corruption 
and anarchy had grout>ly weakened the national character, but 
Poland contained many true patriots, and they saw clearly that 
a reform of tho (JoiiHiitnti nn was indisiKmsable to the security 
of tlieir country, if the nation had been left free to work out 
its own destinies such a reform would probably have been 
dloffteri, but it was the deliberate and systematic policy of Russia 
and Prussia to maintain anarchy in Poland in orrlor that it 
might never rise to prosperity or power or independence. With 
this object they agreed at the buginuiug of tho reign of Stanis- 
laus Ponialiowski, that they would maintain by force the existing 
(Jonstitutimiaiul oppose any attempt to abolish the Liberum Veto 
or tio make the monarchy homiitary. A strong and earnest 

1 In cus nR of extnmic* now wily, it (Jrolx, Comt Mutton* uf Kur * >//<%!. !ll 2- 
wns possible to * uonforlorato * tho 815. 

1 Hot. In which ohm tho Liberum Vrto * Kr»r an Interesting collection of 

Wits for a short tlimi auspoiulwl, mti prorllotlniw uml schemes of mrt-i- 
questions wore cuurrlod by plurality turn, mm Noml, Quetfiim 4' Orient 
of vatw. Boa Uonnt von Mullkrr* tin XVIIImts HihU, pp, 19 21. H7. 
/W /ttiti (English trans.), pp. 14, 15. Klrtcliri's /i lib rtf ly Mtn u( t pp. 
JUoubtfuu, (faur.d* iWnynrtClh i*. La SO SB, 
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effort was, notwithstanding, mude to effect the former object-, 
and the reform wae so powerfully supported that it would 
hare un doubtedly succeeded had not Itussia again interfered', 
and re-cstabliahed, with the concurrence of Prussia, tlin Liberum 
Veto in it* full stringonry. 1 llcligionn dissensions which now 
broke out gave «pw pretexts fur ltiiMwui interference. IIusmuii 
armies mouaced, invaded, nrniged, uiul occupied the count ry,uml 
Polish patriots were sent by Rmsimi authority to Siberia. Tie* 
jealousy of the three grout Powers alone for a limo Mixed Poland. 
At last they agreed upon their share of the kjkhI. In 1772 
they signed ‘in tin* mum* of the Holy Trinity ’ treaties for the 
plunder of Poland, and in a few mouths the lirst partition was 
easily effected, ft wus justified at tin* time, uiul hus been 
defended by some Inter historians on tin* ground of that very 
anarchy, which il> laid been for many j ears a main object oft no 
of the plundering Powers to foment, and to perpetuate. 

Poland emerged from tin* ordeal weakened, mutilated, anil 
humiliated, hut still a not ineimsiileruble Power, and for a time 
them seemed some hope thuttlm greed of her neighbours was 
sated, and that she would he allowed to attain some measure of 
prosperity. A strong national spirit was aroused by diHistcr, 
ami great, efforts wen* made to improve the army, to disseminate 
education, and to raise up a (tarty favourable to adniiiiistmliio 
reform.* Tim three Powers at. the time of the partition formally 
guarani ml the integrity of the (tori inn of Poland which re- 
mained, hilt. Kaunita and Predericlc the (Ireut. at Huh very time 
distinctly foresaw that, whim it liecuiim convenient another par- 
tition would follow.* Pol* tin* present, however, Lhn language of 
thn three Powers was very conciliatory, and us the Turkish War 
was impending, nil ( sir ties desired a Polish aliiance. In 1 770 1 lie 
King himself urged upon the Diet thn necessity of revising the 
Constitution. In 1780 the (Hiancellor /amioiski proposed the 
abolition ofthn Liiierum Veto ami of the election of the sovereign, 
but thn propositions were rejected by the Diet,. The serfs, 
however, on many large properties were emancipated, and then* 
waa a strong niovnment, towards a union of classes. In 1787, 

1 Hurd, pp. Ifl, 24. KU>t(*h»*r v pp. Af fan turf* * nr la Mott nr, 2fi. 
20ft,2IH, 21N, * Howl, d'Orfant an 

* Htw <m Ihww rcfunnHt {tybinkl'ii X ViUme pp. '/7I, 2/2. 
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when Catharine was making her triumphal journey through 
thu Crimea and preparing another invasion of Turkey, Hliiuisluiis 
ob tained from her on assurance that Russia would not muko a 
change in the Constitution of Poland a pretext for a new 
partition, and a similar assurance was obtained from Joseph of 
Austria. 1 Catherine had at this timo grout hopes of obtaining 
an all ianc e of the Poles against thoir old supporters thu Turks, 
and Hnch an alliance was formally tendered, but it was rejected 
by tho Pehn, who hud snlfered intolerable misery from the somi- 
harbai-nns hordes of Russia, while the Turks had observed all 
tho terms of the Peace of Ourlowitu with that scrupulous fidelity 
which so remarkuhly distinguished them from Christian Powers. 

Another alliance, however, was speedily funned, which 
seemed to prinniso happier days for Poland. 'When the nego- 
tiation with Russia was pending, tho Minister of the King of 
I’mssia presented to the Polish Diet in the name of Ids Court a 
remarkable paper, solemnly protesting against f.lie proposed 
alliiuiro. It could add nothing, the Prussian Minister said, to 
tho security of Poland, for both Russia ami the Kiiipnror had 
already guaranteed its integrity. Rumours, it is true, had Imen 
circulated, deeply derogatory to the honour of the King of 
Prussia, imputing to him designs inconsistent with tho integrity 
of Poland. Against all Hindi imputations tho Prussian Minister 
solemnly protested, and in exchange for the Russian alliance 
lie offered Poland a close alliance wil.li Prussia with a renewed 
promise to defend her against every enemy. 

This alliance was speedily accepted. Prussia solemnly 
giiaranteed the integrity of Poland. Him promised to iwrist 
her against all hostile attacks and all interferenco with her 
iuternal coucerim. The King id’ Prussia not only fully recog- 
nised tiie right of the Polish people os an independent nation 
to revise their Constitution, but. lie also strongly urged them 
to ilu so. 

It is probublo that the hope of ol drilling, liy some atnfcahle 
arrangement, Ranting and Thorn was already in tlm minds of 
the Prussian statesmen, but this question was not as yet lmmghb 
forward, and tlio immediate motives of their policy were of a 
different kind. It was at this time their itiuiii object to build 
‘ ittmulm tfOgliukl, 1. UH ; tiolcliur, p. 2U7. 
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np a syst cm of alliances in opposition to Husain and (he Emperor ; 
and if, us appeared probable, the cliief scene of tlio coufliot was 
in Turkey, the assistant's of Poland would bo very \ulmiblo. 
The Prussian policy of detaching Poland from Jlussiu was, 
however, perfectly sneecsHful, and relying on Prussian sup|Mirti 
the Polish Diet, which first met in September 17d8 and which 
wqs confedenitcd for the emergency, curried u series of reforms 
which totally changed tlm Constitution mid condition of I’olmitl. 
It w«h decreed that tlm army should lw raised from 2(1,000 
to 1 lJD,tiL>0 men. The system of tavation was tlioronglily re- 
vised. A considonible representation was given to the trailin'' 
towns. Tlui excessive pavers of the Dielines went ubolislied. 
Tim Liberum Veto was swept away, mid finally on May it, 1 71* I , 
a now Coast it at ion was voted, in wliieh, idler the reigning Kill", 
tho crown was ollered to tlio Elector of Saxony and to his heirs 
for over. 

It heciimn evident nt nu early si age of theso reforms how 
groat ly tho considernl ion of Poland in Enmpo had been rui.'ed. 
Kwodeu mid Turkey now eagerly sought lier alliance, mid tlio 
establishment of hereditary monarehy was believed throughout. 
Europe to hnvu laid the foundation of Polish si ability. It was, 
however, clear to all close observers that Polish statesmen wen* 
playing n very dangerous game, and it is easy in tlm light, of 
HiiliHcrpiHUt, events to delect the grave mistakes of their policy. 
It was certain that, Uussiu would resent, bitterly what, was done, 
and she early announced to the Diet that, she would ]«>nuil, no 
change whatever in thn Const, iLit ion of 1779. She was at 
present deeply involved in the Eastern ipiestion, bub the Polish 
reforms were prolonged over so long u period that they hail no 
time to consol idaie themselves lie fore liussia was again free. 
Everything too depended upon the fidelity of Prussia to her 
engagements, but the Poles bail neglected one |K)worlul means 
of attaching her. 'Ilia King of Prussia had olfered a commercial 
treaty in consideration of thn cession of Dant signed Them, and 
English mediation was urgently emjiioyed to support him. Hut 
tho national feeling of Poland was so strongly opposed to the 
ceasirm that thn demand was refused. 

it is not surprising that it should have linen so. No 
country in which n strong luithmal sentiment e\i.its Ims ever 
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voluntarily consented to rede n «*il jmrtinn uf \\$ 

territory; bill, tin.* impolicy of the ivfu ;i I mis nof l In- !«■>< nm- 
Rpicuous. There, wa« a jieireptible shade of cnldnc/si intro- 
duced into tlm relations between tin 1 two cnimfrie-i, and it wan 
deepened by a rumour wliu-li was spread in Poland llial Prussia 
and Husain Imd been ue<rnf iiiim<r another pfiri il i«nu ami by 
jealousy fi*lb at "Berlin at. tin* hoi«n*\\ litil more friendly rela- 
tions of flu* Kmperor to Pnland. At. tin* same time there 
was no breach or quarrel. Tin* l\iu«{ of Pnis-ia on perceiving 
thn feeling of the Po1i*m withdraw Iih demand. 'flu* treaty of 
alliance, tin* solemn jjfiiarantee of tin* inteii-rify of Poland, tlm 
promise ho recently and ho emphatically made t list! Pne^ia, 
would defend Poland from any ul tempt lo meddle with la*r 
internal affairs, still remained, but- PoJidi Hale-mien «»n>i*lvt lo 
liavn learned from reecut experience bow* lilth* reliance i » in he 
placed on national honour when if is di^evcred from natiorml 
interest. It. was e.\treiuely probable that war mqrlil at tins 
time speedily break out. between PriK-ia find Kin in. and it. wiu 
therefore a pressing interest of tin* former Power to ho on ^khI 
terms with Poland. But when tin* dance™ of a Turkish war 
hail passed away, wlion flu* choie/imr 11 of continental 
policy again drew Prussia into miiiiertioii will* Kiimoi and 
Austria, was it curtain that. Prussia would not. break her com- 
pact, balmy Hie country which had trusted to Inland omit 
more week lor bor nggnuidisement by fniuculiu# mid maintain* 
in# anarchy in Poland ? 1 

To many tint imputation would have seemed too vrtm to 
have been for a moment entertained, but thorn worn mmu*, good 
judges to whom kucIi |>ossibi lilies seem to Imvr* already nmirml. 
llaileH, who was at this time tho NnglMi Minister »f Warsaw, 
had formed a very unfavourable judgment Isith of the Hroiigfh 
of Poland and of the elm racier of her political rlan-es, and his 
hian was evidently intensified by irritation at tin* failure of bin 
attempts In negotiate a commercial treaty between (treat 
Britain and Poland, muJ to induce the Poles to cede Dnut/djf 
ami Timm to Prussia, He wrote lo his (Soveriuneut that ho 

1 Him Hylml, llltt, tin tftitro/w on! Ions in 8yM l< ttaliiruUy wrfttaa 
ytn/IttHf fa ’fflntiietftHt I, with n rtewi ; I 'mu - lan la**, 

SitfB The uiwtiijit at Hum* t m iim- 
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liacl strongly discouraged tlio design of tin* Polish statesmen lo 
establish an hereditary luounirchy. The Elector of Saxony, he 
predicted, would never accept the crown except with tho assent 
of the threB Powers and the unnnimons wish of the nntion, nml 
these conditions could never he attained. The enemies of order 
and the friends of Uuaw'u would ho sure to intervene, and a civil 
war would prohahly break out. * The nation itself has neither 
will nor opinion, and it may he easily led into any system which 
those who guide it think proper to adopt.’ 

His warnings wore not n I tended to. It was answered, he 
said, that as lung ns the crown of Poland was elective there 
could he no stolidity, no security against a civil war at every 
vacancy; that the present moment, when tho three Courts wero 
itrcupicd with moro material coneerus, was a good opportunity 
for nettling the matter; that the condition of tlm country was 
humiliating mul precarious ; that ull foreign Ministers com- 
plained of the want of system and concert in the (Sovemnumt, 
and that it was time that, tho Polish nation should be freed front 
dishonourable subjection to foreign iuiluenee . 1 Hailes was 
obliged to admit that in soma resptots liis predictions went 
signally falsi fled. Tho great constitutional chungu was carried 
through the Diet on a wave of enthusiasm, and was m'civrd 
with perfect acquiescence by tho country. Not a drop of blood 
was shed. ‘ K very tiling,’ wrote Hailes, two months later, ‘is 
perfectly quiet at. Warsaw and in tlio provinces, and them is no 
apiiaroul opposition to tho now establishment, and tho Ttussiau 
party, so violent, a short time since, has totally disappeared.’ AH 
tho Dietines ratified the now Constitution without difficulty. 
The oath *»r fidelity to it was readily taken. Thorn was not the 
smallest attempt at insurrcotiim, and it soemed evident t.liat if 
Poland wore left, to herself tho change would be completely suc- 
cessful . 1 

• One letter of Hailes is especially significant. The answer, 
lie said, of the King of Prussia to tho letter of the Polish King 
announcing the change hud just arrived, and it was ‘ perfectly 
cordial and satisfactory.’ This fact, Hailes remarked, was nur- 

1 Hallo* to LomK Kay 8, 5, JInlliw 1781; March 11, 1708. See, toe, tho 
to Onmvllla May 08, Jute IB, 1701. anemrnt of ton ttuvulutou, by Ooltn, 
Ibwwrtl 081 bo. the I'rumiim Minister, suut to (Inin- 

■ Ilailes to Qronvlllei June 7, ville by Uwart. 
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prising, os the King, ‘ two fears ago only, was of opinion that 
nothing oonld be more contrary to his interests thou the estur 
blishment of the hereditary succession in Poland, and indeed liis 
expression of similar sentiments to me at Borlin at that time 
has constantly been uppermost in my mind, and made me appre- 
hensive for the effect of so bold a measure.’ 1 

The letters from Berlin wore at first equally reassuring. The 
King of Prussia expressed his satisfaction at what had occurred 
to the Polish Minister at his Court, to the King of Poland and 
to the Elector of Saxony. He urged the Elector to accept the 
Polish crown ; hQ offered him his warm alliance, and ho professed 
himself fully determined to fulfil his own treaty obligations. 1 
The relations of Polund with Leopold worn at this time vary 
good, and with a Prussian alliance and a people to an unusual 
extent united, its prospects appeared to foreigners singularly 
lmppy. Burke contrasted tint bloodless and beneficent J invo- 
lution in Poland witli tint destructive Revolution in Frauen. 
Fox described the Polish Revolution ns a work in which ‘ every 
friend to reasonable liberty muHt bit sincerely interested.’ Lewis, 
representing the English Government, wrote on the subject in 
friendly though cautions terms. Ho instructed Hailes not to 
press any further the cession of Duntsig and Tltoru since it was 
no unpopular. His Majesty, ho said, hail uevitr meant to urge 
it excopb witlx the full ussout uf the Polish uatinn and in return 
fbr commercial advantages. It was difficult and by no means 
desirable for England to give auy opinion on the new Constitu- 
tion. There could, however, bo very little doubt that the 
peaceable establishment of hereditary monarchy in Poland would 
be for the good of that country if it was aoqnioscecl in. ( Tlm 
present situation of Urn Imperial Courts may render them less 
likely to disturb at this moment than at any ollior, a system 
by which the Government of Polund may acquire that degree 
of solidity and consistency which have so long boon wanting 
to it.' * 

This was the first scene of n momnutous drama which, ns wo 
shall see, soon assumed very different aspects, and blended to a 
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remarkable degree with tho course of events relating to Franco. 
We must now tnrn to this latter subject, and truce the causes 
which led to the grout 'European war. 

The multitude of ruined French gentry who had lied beyond 
tlieTrontior hail already fuuud 1 heir chiefs, and wore beginning lo 
take active measures for preparing their return. A small party 
had collected round thn Prince de Condi') at Worms, and another 
round tho Count d’ Arinin at 'I'urin, but after tho deparbiiro of 
d’Artois for Cobleniss in the beginning of 17!) I, and the arrival 
of tho Count dn Provonce in the following duly, Goldoni X 
became tho chief eeniro of the (‘migration. With the assent of 
tho Elector of 'l'revcH a considerable force was organised and 
armed, and the exiled princes were indefatigable in their efforts 
iio induce the child’ Cowers in Europe to take part in n counter 
revolution. As oarly ns Noptomlier 1700, the English Minister 
at Iturliu wrote to 1 i!h (Jovernment that they wero urging at 
Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, an invasion of France by the King 
of Prussia, the King of Hungary, and tho Eli inter Palatine, tuid 
that if a counter revolution was (‘fleeted ihey were ready that 
Haynuult should he given to thn King of Hungary, noil Alsnco 
to tho Elector Palatine, who was in hiH turn Id rede to Prussia 
the Dunhies of Julicrs and Berg. 1 * * lu .lime 1701, new 
negotiations on tho part of tho Count d’Artois were curried on 
at Hnriiu and Vienna, and shortly after, at tho titnn of thn 
mooting at Piluits, l)’Art.ois tried to induct) tho Kmjsiror to 
draw the swowl by tho oiler of Ixirnvino.* 

Except from England tho French princes appear to haw 
mot with no positive refusals of assistance, but limy found fi‘W 
cordial friends. The King of Hweden, it is trim, was isigvr for 
tlio wav. Ha imulo a journey to Brunswick for tho purpose of 
concerting it with tlm Duke.* He wrote to the Empress of 
JtiiHsiu, offering to furnisli a corps of 12,000 men with shi(is to 
carry thorn, for the assisljmco of the French Utiyal Family, if the 
Empress would pay the expenses. 4 He made a similar offer to 

1 Ewart tu Lemhi, Hunt. 12, 1700. of Hwuden wmi tuning 'with a spirit 

* Hyhrl, i. 3IIH. of chivalry worthy of Clliarli* XI f.* 

* Kwart to Granville, Juno S, 1701. In Kniflntul, howovnr, ho wtem.i lo 

1 Whitworth to (I mu villa, Hopt. have hwtn Iohh favourably juilginl. 

20, 1701. Whitworth Mid, thn King Home time before Whitworth'S latter 
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the King of Spain and to the Emperor, and he urgently 
but vainly begged the Emperor to grant him the use of 
the port of Ostend as the basis for an expedition against 
France. Catherine from the beginning strongly favoured on 
intervention in Fiance, but her chief object, from first to 
lost, was simply to entangle her neighbours in a European 
war, which might leave her at liberty to do as she pleased in 
Poland. 

The question of intervention or non-intervention depended 
mainly on Ihe two great Gonnun Powers, and these Powers had 
of lute been steadily approximating. 1 Tho movement began 
during tho long and troubled negotiations which preceded tho 
Pence of Sistovn, and which had at ouo timo brought them to 
tho very brink of war. Leopold, though ho desired, by support- 
ing Iiusaiun prol elisions, to modify in his favour tho terms 
wlii ch had boon agreed on at tho Convention of UoiclumlHieli, 
was unwilling to bo drugged into war with Prussia, not alto- 
gether pleas ixl at tho ascendency itussip was acquiring near 
Itis frontier, and perplexed by the growing difficulties on the 
side of France ami the Austrian Netherlands, and he accordingly 
made secret overtures to the King of Prussia to closo their long 
rivalry by an alliance. Tho King of Prussia speedily responded. 
Kaunite and Ilortalwrg, who on opposite sides chiefly repre- 
sented tho old traditional antagonism, were kept almost entirely 
in tho dark, and the latter retired from office in July 1791. 
Tho nngotiation was largely conducted by the sovereigns them- 
selves, almost without tlie knowledge of thoir M iuisters. It was 
tho object of tho King of Prussia by detaching Austria to 
isolate Russia. Leopold desired to secure peace on the side of 
Prussia ; to free himself from tho domineering influence of 
Russia, and to obtain tho assistance of Prussia if it bneumo 
noeossary to intervene in France. Colonel Bischoffsworder, a 
favourite of tho Prussian King, was chiefly employed in the 

wan wrIUon, OrcnvUln wrnto to Kwwt : object, and which I imagine them ia 
'Thoro arc whltih up- little pmepoot of liia mwlvlng from 

S 'U to furnish grounds for an opinion the Hmprotw of ltuosla,’ (July Hit, 
iat tho Ring of Hwidon has actually 17111.) 
engaged in ttin project of tliu Kronen 1 San, on tho polity of the Km- 
counter involution, owl tint lio looks priror at this time, Keith to (Irenvllla, 
to that qu&rtot for pecuniary HMulut- Hunt. ID; (loth I, R, N, 17111 ; Koruorun, 
auoa, which mmy to bohl» principal Hut. tlm IMgrft, L SOL 
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negotiation, and lie for somo time in a great measure 
superseded the regular Ministers at Berlin. The nogotiation 
began in May 1701, and among the questions considered 
was the possibility of intervention in France. At Berlin 
every member of the Cabinet is said to have been at first 
opposed to such intervunlion, and tlie King himself, though 
he was violently irritated against the French Jacobins, ap- 
peared resolved to leave the task of * mounting the bn 'itch ’ t,o 
tJie Emperor, 1 but it was at last agreed that the two sove- 
reigns should moot at Pilnita in August, and consider the 
subject. 

The French question had for somo months thrown Leopold 
into a stale of great jierploxity and hesitation. Ho was ex- 
tremely unwilling to involve himself in new complications in 
the West, while the Kaslorn question was still uiiHotllml, and 
he had a great dislike and contempt for the Count d'Art<ois, 
and the other leaders of the emigration. The part., indeed, 
which these personages were playing was a very strange one. 
They were endeavouring, without the smallest authority or 
countenance from their own sovereign, to provoke an invasion, 
and even a partial dismemberment, of France. The King of 
Franco repeatedly wrote to discourage mid disavow their pro- 
ceedings, and in the most confidential letters of Marie Antoi- 
nette to her brother, ns well as in her conversations with her 
most intimate friends, there is abundant evidence of the ext reme 
dislike and distrust with which the French Court regarded the 
plans ami conduct of the emigrant prims -s, and of tlu*ir constant 
fear lost nu invasion of armed cmigmuts, or somo rash measure 
duo to emigrant prompting, should complete the ruin of the 
monarchy.* On the other hand, tbo princes regarded the King 
and Queen ns mere puppets in the hands of the revolutionists, 
and they acted with complete independence. They detested 
tho Queen on nocount of her supposed synqmtliy with revolu- 
tion; refused to obey Llm royal orders; deprecated every kind 
of compromise with the Revolution, and at lust, when the King 
accepted the CJonstilutinn in Heptember 1701, they desired that 

1 Kwwt to OKinville, Jumi 8, July It. mut rt'opoM ft. ftp. 143, 147, Id 
17, 1701. 10«, I OH, 004, m, m 

* Arnoth, Marie A*tthuttt,Jmpk 
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the Emperor should treat that act as equivalent to an abdica- 
tion, and skonld recognise the eldest brother of the King us 
Regent of Prance. 1 * * 

To all this policy Leopold was strongly opposed. Ilia core 
fidiuitiol correspondence with Marie Antoinette, and the oarro- 
Hpoudonce also between the Queen and Mercy, who hod formorly 
been Austrian ambassador at Paris but wob now established us 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels, have both been published, 
mid they enalilo us to thread with considerable confidence tho 
perplexed niiutn of tho secret policy of the time. In the very 
beginning of 1791, some form of foreign pressure or interven- 
tion was looked forward to by tho Court of Prance as the solo 
moans of re-establishing the royal power. In February, the 
Queen wrote to her brother : ‘Spain lias answered us that slio 
would aid us with her forces, if yeu, the King ef (Sardinia, ami 
llm [Swiss] Cantons would do thu same, anil would treat togi 1 - 
tlier anil directly with us with this object;’* but the Khnpemr 
in reply urged |Hitienco, mid a temporising policy, and finally 
deelamil Unit it wuh impossible for liim to take any efficauinnH 
step in her favour without thu assistance of many of tho chief 
Courts in Kuropo.* Morey wrote more fully explaining tho 
diflieultins- a war between Austria mid Prussia probably im- 
pending; England malevolent mid opposed to intervention; tho 
uncertain issue of tho Russian War keeping all Europe in per- 
plexity; the danger to tho lives of tlu> Royal Family if a foreign 
intervention took place when they were helpless prisoners in 
.hum If, indeed, they could escape and place themselves at 
tho head of a powerful hody of loyal Frcmch troops, tho whole 
aspect of ailhirs would chiuigo. Foreign assisbanuo might then 
flow in from all sides, and it wob oven possible that a simple 
demonstration on tho frontiers of France might accomplish the 
work by giving the loyal party on irresistible impulso and 
courage!. 4 Tho fact that Unit ill A and n considerable body of 
French soldiers worn still faith fid, was tho brightest spot on tint 
horizon, and the Knijitfror would gladly mass bis troops on suoh 
points ni‘or tlio frontier that they would bo of use if required. 


1 Fornoron, ffbt. dn JKmtyrf*, t. 
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The flight of the Iloyul Family, which hud lieen long contem- 
plated, and which was at last effected on June 20, was taken 
in accordance with this policy, end the Emperor promise! I, 
if necessary, to place an Austrian force at the service of the 
fugitives. 

Leopold has liinmolf described his policy before the flight 
to Vareunos. It was his object, ho said, first nf all to dissuade 
JJ’Artois from any rash step which might endanger tlio lift! nf 
the captive King, mid next to form on agreement with 1 he 
Kings of Spain, Sardinia, mid Prussia, tho Swiss Cantons and 
tho Empire, to protect tho Iloyul Family of Fnmoo from violence 
by a joint declaration, by a military demonstration, and if abso- 
lutely necessary by actual ibreo. The unanimous dcolnratiou 
which ho desired was impossible, for England refused to join ; 
lint ho had as ha believed secured the support of the King of 
Kurdinia, tho Swiss, and tho Empire, and ho hud groat reason 
to expect that of tho Kings of Prussia and Spain. 1 

Ijeopold was in Italy wliou tho flight took piano, and tho 
first accounts that arrived stated that tiiough the French King 
bad l»eou arrested, ho biul laxui again released and was in safety 
at Mots. On the arrival of this nows, tho Emperor at once de- 
clared hiH intention of giving him an unequivocal support, ilo 
directed Mercy, who was then in tho Austrian Netherlands, to 
supply him with money, to publish in tho iintno of Llui Emperor 
any deelnrat ion to tho National Assembly which the King judgitl 
necessary, to send Austrian troops to tho French frontier, and, 
if liowis »li 'sired it, oven across tlm Ijorder.' Tlio truth, how- 
ever, of tho ttositioii of tho King was soon known, mid tho 
FaujH'ror speedily reverted to his formor jsilicy. Ilo sent a 
circular from 1’ndtin to tho princes nf Eure]**, calling their at- 
tontiou to tlio outrages to which tho French Iloyul Family hud 
liecn exposed, and inviting thorn to mix it him for the purjwisft 
of taking common memiures for securing the fnsxloiu of tlm 
King of Fnuiao, and putting bounds to tlm dangers Unit might 
spring from tho French Revolution,* but in tlm menu I line ho 
positively refasod the military assistauoo against Franco, which 

1 Frulllot Uu fionrium, 11L :iT!t S77. Itnvwl them to bo Iron, in AmcMi, eii. 
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the emigrants nurl the King of Sweden urgently mjnoHt’od. 1 
Ho proponed, however, a declaration to the National Assembly, 
threatening a united war against the French unless they not at 
liberty thoir King and Royal Family, and ro-cstubliRlied thn 
power of the monarch on a reasonable basis ; but ho professed 
his unw illin gn ess to act witliout the assent of England, and ho 
complained that he was not adequately supported by other 
Powers.* 

His position was indeed a very difficult one. ITn was 
strongly opposed to an invasion of France, wliirli might open 
a limitless field to dangerous ambitious. lie knew that the 
Austrian Netherlands were seething with thn revolutionary 
spirit, and hod been, fatally weakened for thn purpose of 
defence hy tbo disnmntleinonii of thn Imrrier fortresses. Hut, on 
tlio other hand, the question of the feudal rights of thn (ionium 
princes in Alsace was still open. Thn seizure rtf Avignon by 
the Fronoh, in July 1701, was a new complication, for Avignon 
and its tomtory, though they hud long been papal, still retained 
a nominal connection with the Umpire.* ltovolutionury agita- 
tion nulialing from Paris, or ut least stimulated by Parisian 
example, appeared in several parts of his dominions. The emi- 
grant princes, the King of Sweden, the Km press of Russia, and 
ukivo all his own sister, worn urging him to action, anil hit felt 
that an obligation of affection and an obligation of honour lay 
upon him. 

Tho letters of Marin Antoinette to hor brother at this time, 
am painful reading. On July !!() slut sent liim a long,' able, 
and statesmanlike letter deprecating foreign intervention. Tint 
moderate ] tarty, sho wrote, lnul obtained an indis]nttahle asreii- 
<lency in tho Assembly. Tho ruvolutiunary section lnul Iioen 
defeated by a great majority. Thoro was an urgent desire 
among all iniNlemte men to terminate the Revolution, restore 
peaceful and normal government, and socuro the constitutional 
changes that hud boon effected, ami with ([uiet times thn 
uicmaruhy would gradually regain its diguity und much of its 
authority. A foreign iiivusion would destroy all tbcwo happy 

• Fsalllot Ao Coaches, Hi. 42!U • Kor tlm hM/i/jr of tho oonnun* 

417. tJon of Avignon wHh tint fJrrmsn 
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prospects, and it would Lo fur more formidable to tho invuder 
than was generally imagined. Tlio i’runcli army was, it is true, 
d efi cient in officers and discipline, but the whole country was 
covered w ith armed and excited men, who would cast aside 
every other consideration to defend their soil against the 
foreigner. It was not an armed interventii in, but tho couiidi -nee 
and respect of Ilia mil ion, that tho King now needl'd for 1.1m 
re h L orn t ion of his dignity, and it won in tho power of 11m 
Emperor 1 1 ) give him what ho required. If at tli« desire of tJio 
French King tho Emperor put an end to all feara of invasion, if 
lie net tho example to tho Powers of Europe of recognising 1.1m 
.French Constitution, tho whole situation would ohango. All 
moderate Frenchmen would at onco acknowledge the great sorvici < 
which their Unyal House had roiulerod to the country. The 
period of passion, panic, and uncertainty would terminate, and 
Auslirin, being the first country to rocoguiso tho Constitution of 
.Prance, would heroine her natural ally. 1 

The letter was Hunt lo its destination, but it wan speedily 
followed by others, chiefly in cipher, in which the Queen 
jMHsioMiit.rly declared that she had written only under constraint, 
and that slm would he in despair if she thought that her brother 
took these for her real HeutlmeiiliH. Tho dangers of tho situib- 
tion, she said, wore incalculable. The wretches who surrounded 
Iter went in convulsions of rage, and seeking in every way to 
attuek her. Tho new Constitution was ‘a tissue of impracti- 
cable alwmilities,’ hut the King had no power of resisting. lie 
was rf helpless prisoner ; lut could do uolliing but make a few 
criticisms whilo accepting it, eritieiimm which would not 1st 
attended to now, hut which, like the protest he hod lulls behind 
him when he iled from Paris, might hereafter be appealed to. 
1 Tim moment,’ she added, ‘ is terrible, ami why are wo kept in 
total iguorunco of all that passes lieyotul Franco ? At present 
we must follow a course which divurls nnspioion from us, and 
which may at the same time servo to hafllo and overthrow us 
stHin as pnmihln tho tumistrous system wo are compelled to 
adopt. Wo hnvo no resource except in the foreign Powers. 
They must at all hnwmls come to our assistance. The Knqiemr 
must pluco himself at their head, ami ho must insist iw the first 

1 Arauth, Metric A ntdMttf, Joseph U. usd Leopold II, jip. 18M -1UX. 
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condition that tbo brothers of tho Kin}', and all hVurlunen, 
but especially the first, keep in the background.’ France is in- 
fested with 1 a race of tigers.’ 1 

Such wi*ro the influences pressing upon the Ein]K»ror, and it 
woe under those circumstances that tho alliance with Prussia, 
negotiated by Finch ollswerder, was concluded. Kuril Power 
guaranteed tlio possessions of tho other, and the treaty also con- 
tained a formal and unipudilicd engagement tlmt both Powers 
would respect the integrity and 1 lie freedom of Polimil; an 
engageinoiit that no Austrian or Prussian prince should marry 
tho Princess or Knxony, and a promise that the two Powers 
would do their best to bring about a European agreement oil 
tho Preach quiwthm.* 

in tho inntnoriul which the Emperor had sent from Padua, 
proposing a Congress mid a pnsiililo iuterveiilion ill French 
ull'airs, 1m had expressed a hope that, considering the great 
eiuiso that was to lie defended, all tlm Powers would remumeo 
every aim of aggrandisement. 3 A reeninmendation ho little in 
harmony with tlieir prevailing spirit, and also tho i>anu‘stneH:t 
with which tlm Emperor insisted on the crmcnrreiice of England, 
which was most uulikcly to lm obtuiiieil, gave tho whole trans- 
action an air of great uncertainly and unreality. As early hh 
.March 7, 17U1, Mercy, when discussing with thn Queen tlm 
possibility of Kuru[>euii intervention in favour of tho Krencli 
(Iniwn, had lifl.ed in |»u*t tim uurl4iin of douorouH professions 
which concealod ttui mil sentiments of tho sovereigns. ‘It is 
a generally received principle,’ lm wrote, ‘ tlmt tlie Uroat Powers 
do nothing for nothing,’ and tho pretext of ‘reasons of State ’ 
is always tilmro to cover their coveUiusunsH. His master t,lm 
Emperor, he said, was tho solo example of a flovnreigu who 
would promise disinterested supiKirt. Tho King of Sardinia 
haul long had his oyo on (Jemiva, and an extension of Ids fron- 
tier in tho Fronolt part of tho AI|*h uutl on tlm Var would lie 
very gratifying to him, ami of littlo aoiiHoquoiiun to Prance. 
Htwin desired noma roctiiication of the limits of Navarro, and 
this, too, might bo cattily granted;, while tho Uorniau princes 
wlut hnd feudal rights in Alsace might bo gaiuod ‘ at a small 

* Aeattfa, pp, 103-108, S03.80H. • Bybul, L 303,303. 
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expense.’ 1 * * To Prassia the self-denying agreement proposed l»y 
the Emperor was certainly not likely to bo satisfactory, and in 
Uie English diplomatic correspondence from Berlin wo may truce 
the first signs of the ambitions which were beginning to grow up. 

The hope of recovering Alsace for the German Empire was 
indeed not new. It wus an old grievance against the House of 
ilnpHborg that at the ond of tho war of tho Spanish succesniitu 
it luvd rejected a peace which would have restored that provimn 
to tlio Empire, because it only offered to Austria, Naples and 
Sicily in exchange for tho crown of Spain, and that in 17!bi 
the Emperor, in order to recover Tuscany, consented to sacrifice 
the interests of Germany by allowing Franco to obtain Lorraine.* 
Thirty-two years later Frederick tlio Omit luul tried hi turn 
the ambition of fhe Emperor in this direction, and he oven 
drew up a detailed plan for the conquest of Aisaeo and Lorraine 
from Franco.® From an interesting secret letter written by 
Ewart to Grenville, it appears that this scheme was now revival. 
Ewart describes a long conversation which he luul with (Joiint 
Hohulonbttrg, tlio Prussian Minister, from which ho learned that 
alt, hough Kuhulcnburg himself was much cpposi>d to an inter- 
ven tii m with Franco, the King of Prussia, under the inlliianec 
of ItisrhoffHWorder anil tho Ihiko of Brunswick, luul committed 
himself much more tliuu ho at first intended. In tint course of 
this conversation, Ewart continues, ‘we considered the t>wo 
wises Hiatal in ilia secret despatch to Baron Jacobi 4 of the eom- 
hi nation to restore tho French mmutrchy succeeding or failing. 
Hon lit Kehnhmburg thinks it would bn imixissiblo to sulslue 
Franco by foreign Powers, and that tho attempt would cou- 
trilmto to unite aiul strengthen tlio different parties. But, 
supposing it to 1 k» otherwise, ho conceived each of tlio Powers 
wmoeruod would require an indemnification for their expenses, 
lie thinks the same thing would happen in tho case or their 
failing, as some conquests would always lie made, jKirticularly 
that of Alsace, and prolmbly Jjorrnino, and that tlio Eiiqieror 
would be dis[K)nod to keep those provinces, after resfering their 
rights to the princes of tlio Empire. Tlio King, his master, 

1 Aranth, p. MS. XVl/lmr HIM?, pp. 101, 1 (in. 
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would then, lie observed, bo obliged to require nil equivalent, 
and his grunt object would be to obtain tho Austrian part of 
Upper Silesia. Some arrangement with the Elector Palatine 
was likewise alluded to, by wliich ho might rocoivo a compen- 
sation in the Netherlands eqnal to tlio cession ol‘ J idlers mid 
]lerg to Prussia. . . . Tho duy after I had this conversation 
with the Prussian Minister, Mr. Jackson learnt from an indiroot 
source that Colonel IliHelioirswordor had uutuully sottlod a eon- 
vention at Vienna for an eilcctivo plan of operations relative to 
Preach affairs . . . that npon taking Alsaco and Lorraine the 
Prussian (roups should remain there., and tlm Austrians penetrate 
into the interior provinces of Eunice, anil that the Emperor was 
hound to indemnify his Prussian Majesty in any ease.' 1 

Tho qia*stinn of untied intervention in Franco was now con- 
sidered very seriously in licrlin, and it is evident from the 
eon lii lea Linl diplomatic cnrresporulenee, that tho King of Prussia, 
adopting tlio views of Hischollsw order in op|Kisition to thoso of 
sumo rif tho most prominent of his .Ministers, was increasingly 
anxious for such an exjH>dif»m, wiiilo tlio Emperor recoiled from 
it more and more,* and would have gladly altuiiclmnod it if any 
improvement iu tho condition of French polities, and in tlio posi- . 
lion of tlui French Royal Family, could ho ullogod us a pretext, 
llouilld, who hud boon cimipelled to (ly from Franco uftor tho 
capture of the King, luul taken n‘fuge at Oohleutss, and was now 
in close co-operation with the (ionium Powers, and furnished 
Ilium with military intelligence, and lie may possibly have sent 
an interesting account of tho state of public opinion iu Franco 
which exists in the archives of Prussia,. According to this 
paper, mom than half Frunoe was opposed to tho now Constitu- 
tion. Jn tlui country dist ricts I, he attachment to tho Revolution 
was due to tho cessation of tho old iuqiosts, and would dii<npi>car 
when it Ukhmiio dear to the peasantry that there was no inten- 
tion. nf ro-OHlMilishing them, arid when tho bunishod curds hud 
ret uraed. Tho small towns were more rovolutionury than tho 
groat ones. Tlio ‘ Auden Rdgimo ’ was universally detested, and 

1 Kwsrtln GrenvIUo, Aiir. 4, 17111 Affairs, had gran 1 mi-srm of Infnniut* 
(most Monk), Enrol, flfiumie ft la ticia, llfnvd Jtnrnr» fn/mr*, p. 184. 
Jttnkthm rnmiiaUf, p. 640. Hun, * Kwsrl U> UrouviUo, A hr. 0, 13, 
ton, thn rtateraimt o( llurumt, who. m 1701, 
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could never be fully restored. Tbo army was entirely with tlie 
people. This was duo to the from ‘nil opinion among the soldiers 
of the utter incapacity of the King, and to the influence of the 
Assembly which had ruined the pay, relaxed discipline, thrown 
open the ranks, and diffused amongst the soldiers the sentiment 
of equality. But thn army was now so disorganised that it 
would not prove nuiro formidable than the National Guard, when 
it was encountered by disciplined soldiers. At the Rama time 
the only way of subduing France was by a general coalition. 
A partial attack would only increase the evil. France must lie 
uiuTiiuudctl with urmiiw from Bayonne to Dunkirk. 1 

'Hie extreme reluctance, however, of the Kmprror in a great 
liionsuro paralysed the ardour of the Prussian King, and tins 
interview between the two sovereigns at Pilnito hud little 
result. D’Arbois again urged his plans of immediate invasion, 
and the recognition of thn Count do Provence us Regent, hut his 
views wore emphaticully rejected. A public declaration was, 
however, issued by the two sovereigns on August 27, 171)1, 
stating that they considered the present situation of the King 
of Frantic a metier of common interest to all the sovereigns of 
Mu rope; that tliny claimed tiie assistance of those sovereigns, 
who would, they trusted, co-operate with the signers of the 
declaration in proport, ion to their strength, in order t,o enable 
the King of France t,o establish in perfect liberty the foun- 
dations of a monarchical Government,, equally in harmony with 
tiie rights of sovereigns and the prosperity of the French nation. 
‘Wien, and in this case, their Majesties the Kinpcmr and the 
King of Prussia were determined to net promptly, under a 
common agreement, and with the forces niKicssary to olitain the 
eommon object, which they proposed, nod in the mean time they 
will give such orders to their troops that they may bo pub 
without! delay into activity.’ 

To those who believed that sovereigns reigned by a Divine 
right) and worn bound to nne another by personal alliances, 
the Declaration of Pi I nits must liave seemed natural and 
legitimate To those wiio rejected tlu*so doctrines it must! 
have appeared an insult to France and an interference with her 
internal concerns, which was luuply sidlieient to justify a wur. 

1 Copy iNrnt liy Kmart to Un-nvlllc, Au;;u«t 17tU. 
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li at the some time left the action of the sovereigns who signed 
it ho conditional upon the general concurrence of the European 
Powers that it hound them to nothing, and the Emperor and his 
Ministers constantly alleged tho attitude of England as a reauou 
for abstaining for the present from auy more active measure. 

The English policy, though it suited tho purpose of Borne 
foreign politicians to describe it as ambiguous and Machiavellian, 
was in truth from first to last perfectly simple and consistent. 
Prom thovory beginning of tho French troubles it woh tho deter- 
mination of Pitt that liw Government should take no part directly 
or indirectly in the internal affuirs of Franco. In public dedlanw 
tiiius, and in confidential diplomatic communications, in speeches 
in Parliament and in tho inoHt private luttors, this policy was 
uniformly and emphatically announced, and on every critical 
occasion it woh reiterated. Thus, when the news of tho capture 
of tlio King after the flight of Varounos arrived in England, 
Gronville at ojico wrote to the nmlmHHador at Puris, 1 L have for 
the present only to recommend to your Excolkntuy to avoid with 
tlio utmoHt caution any step which may huvo tho appearanoo of 
commitiiing tlio sentiments of this country on any point respect- 
ing the internal polities of Franco, or In support or opposition to 
any lino of conduct which may bn adopted under the critical 
c.ircimisiaucuH of the present moment.’ 1 When in 1701 the 
Chevalier du la Hintiuaye brought to England a letter from tho 
Count do Provence to tho King, he received an answer which 
was perfectly unambiguous. It was a formal assurance ‘ that his 
Majesty’s resolution extends not only to tho taking no part 
either ia supporting or op|xising tlio measures which other 
Powers may adopt, but also to tlio not influencing in any manner 
their dotormination in that respect.’ 1 The oloso relations ostnb- 
Jished between the King of Prussia and the Emperor, without any 
frank oouimuiucation with England, tended manifestly to weukeu 

1 Granville to Gower, Juno SM, finliiumt an parti do l'opposition 
1701. it Is remarkable Hint Vox at <{iii tlaim io |»irlument <l'An«let<irm 
this timo wrote wriimlly to Ilarmivo amitinnt la revobiLinii Kraiii.-niiie.' 
ntul oilier Leading Ji'rctioli wilitleiuius This iipixmrM rmuiuletler of Ibndcrer 
diwutflitiKtlM)iwU-ttiriiuurdilnil]iMiy wait by Gower to UnuivlUo, July 17, 
from vlvkwui, ami wnnihig thorn 1 quo 1701. 

ni I'AMomlilAe nVlalt pm trfci ro- 1 Grenville to Aust (French cur* 
sorvte ot trt* mom non mmlemont roMpoiiilonBo at tho lloeord Oflloo), 
rite norapromet, trait an revolution do Hupb St), 1701. 
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that Prussian, alliance which Pitt regarded as of tho highest im- 
portance, and Grenville instructed Ewart to express tho deep 
regret of the English Government at the rosoivo and coldness 
which hod arisen, and their earnest desire to maintain the defen- 
sive alliance altogether unimpaired. But he was at the samo time 
instructed that c it iB impossible for him [the King of England] 
to enter into any stipulations which would oblige him to take a 
part in the affairs of Prance, with respect to which he has already 
declared his intention of observing a strict nontrality. , 1 In 
in-ilcr that there should bo no possible misunderstanding, Ewart 
was directed not to accompany tho King of Prussia to I'ilnita.* 
I u England alone, the circular of the Emperor calling fbr the 
udvice and assistance of tho diftbront Powers in Europe for the 
protection of the King of Franco from violence, was met by a 
distinct rufusal. It was tho intention of tho English Govern- 
ment, they officially replied, to observe on tho Frunoli question 
* the strictest neutrality.' * 

Keith, who represented England at Vionna, wuh instructed 
at tho time of the Pilnitss meeting not to introduce any topics 
relating to Franco, but if tho Emperor or lus Ministers re- 
ferred to them liis language must be such as to leave no 
istssible opening for misconstruction. lie must say that 
‘ during tho whole course of the troubles which liavo so much 
distracted the kingdom of Fruuco, liis Majesty has observed 
the most exact and scrupulous neutrality, abstaining from 
Inking any slop which might givo encouragement or coun- 
tenance to any of the parties which have prevailed there, or 
from mixing hitnHnlf, in any manner whatever, in tho intoned 
dissensions of that coiiu1>ry. It is his Majesty’s intention still 
to adhere to this lino of eonduct, unless any new oiroumslance 
should arise by which his Majesty should be of opinion that the 
interests of his subjects would bo affected, ami oven in tluib case 
any measures to bo taken by his Mqjosty would be directed to 
that object only. With respect to tho concert whioh has been 
proposed to his Mujosly and other Powers by tho Ktnimror, or to 
(lie measures of active intervention which appear to liuve been 

1 OranvUltt to Ewart, Aug. 20, * Dlnrh'tof lh' Writ fartf Mttlmrt* 
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in contemplation for the restoration of tlie Front'll monarchy, 
either on its former footing or at least in a state of more dignity 
and authority than at present, the King has detorminod not to 
take any part either in supporting or opposing them.' 1 

Few things ore moro admirable in the career of Pitt than 
tho fidelity with which he observed this neutrality not only in 
deeds but in words, and tlm latter is, perhaps, the moro diilionlt 
in a fine Government, which is largely swayed by popular 
passions, and in which it is in tho power of any member of 
Parliiument to force almost any subject into discussion. In our 
own generation, when tlm American Civil War deeply divided 
public opinion in England, wo havo seen an lilnglish Govern- 
ment proclaiming tho strictest neutrality; maintaining it with 
evident good fuith, ami preventing by its refusal of concur- 
rence a French intervention which would have almost oerlniuly 
shattered the American Union ; but half the good elfectH of 
this neutrality were destroyed by the indiscreet and offensive 
language of English public men. Hut no such indiscretion 
can be attributed to Pitt or to bis colleagues, and their speeches 
up to 1ho.cloHO of 1 7lt2 are models of wliat in diilieult times the 
speeches of tlm Minister of aimutriiil Power should bn. Fox, 
as wu have seen, from the very begiuuitig of tlm Revolution, did 
all in his power to omharntsH thoir policy by constant and per- 
fectly needless eulogies of the proceedings in Franco, and by 
systonintically holding them up as a model to Englishmen. On 
the other hand, Hurke had given an anti-revolutionary impulse 
to opinion which won growing almost daily in intensity. 
During tho Nootka Hound difficulty, when the relations of tho 
two countries were for a time very strained, there was a great 
temptation to deviate from this neutrality. Hugh Elliot, who, 
though without any diplomatic position, happened to bo in 
Paris, cams into eloso intercourse with some of tho leading 
members of tlm Diplomatic Committee which tho National 
Assembly had appointed, and whiuh then governed almost 
absolutely tho foreign policy of Franco. They exprossod strongly 
thoir good will to England, and Pitt, who was most anxious 
that Franco should not join Sfsiiu, welcomed their overturns. 
But oven then, lie insisted that two points worn essential to tho 
1 GronvlUe to Etttb, bopt, 10. 1701. 
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whole business — the one that tliu negotiation should be carried 
on by accredited Ministers, the othur ‘ that no assurances nba.ll 
be given, directly or indirectly, which go further than that this 
country means to persevere in the neutrality which it has 
hitherto scrupulously observed with respect to the internal 
dissensions of Franca, and from which it will never depart 
unless the conduct hold there, should make it indispensable as 
an act of self-defence.’ 1 

In the dumncrutic ]xiriy In Franco, Pitt's honest efforts io 
maintain a perfect neutrality appear to have been at this tune 
fully acknowledged, but, as usiuil among continental statesmen, 
motives of tlio most insidious and subtle nature were con- 
tinually ascribed to him. Mercy wrote to Marie Antoinette as 
early us March 1761, tliut England was the chief obstacle to 
the re-establish me tut of royal power in France; that she con- 
sidered herself secure from the effects of democracy, and that 
she wished to plunge Franco into tlio horrors of Revolution 
iu order to complete her ruin. 11 Sometimes her conduct was 
attributed to resentment at the part which the French Court 
had, taken during the American Revolution ; sometimes to a 
simple desire to enfeeble a rival ; sometimes it was Haul that 
‘ Mr. Pitt wuh secretly in the democratic interest^ or at least 
wishes it to exist, in order to make it some way or other subser- 
vient to his designs.’ The Emperor anil tlio King of Sweden 
Isilievisl, or pretended to Ixdievo, that the attitude of England 
was less neutral than hostile, and that it would therefore be 
dangerous fur them to sup]x>rt the French King. At the very 
time when Keith was expressly instructed not to introduce 
French topics into Ids conversations with the Ministers at 
Vienna, Colonne imagined that Kuglish influence was strenu- 
ously opposing the emigrants in that capital.* 

Reports of tills kind were brought under the notioe of the 
Kuglish Government. belli by Burke, 4 and by the French etui- 

> Htanhopa's JAft «f J'Ut, U. 89. 230, 281, 201-802, SIR. too, too, 
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grouts, bub on this side also, Grenville guarded himself against 
any suspicion of deviating from neutrality. Probably the bent 
view of the real sentiments of the English Government is to bo 
found in the confidential correspondence with Berlin, and in 
July 17D1 Grenville devoted a long letter to the question. 
Calanne had recently come to England bearing letters from the 
emigrant prinoes to the King, and tho principal object of his 
mission was ( to solicit from his Majesty on assurance of his 
neutrality in the ovent, which M. do Galouuo represents as 
almost certain, of an attempt being made by tho Emperor anil 
other Powers in support of tho royal party in France. But 
from tho circumstance, s of M. do Culonuo’s situation,’ Grenville 
writes, ‘ and from other reasons it wus not tliouglit proper to 
recuivo M. do Calomio as having any formal power to treat upon 
these subjects, or to authorise him to convey to ilia French 
princon such an ussuranco its ho requested, especially as no com- 
munication had been innilo by tho Emperor relative to his 
iulontious on this subject.’ 

It was tho opinion of the Govern in («nt that it was not for tlio 
interest of tho allied Powers to enter into explanations on this 
or any other subject till tho Ruichoubnch negotiations wore com- 
pleted and confirmed. As it was likely, however, that peace 
would soon bo modu at Sistova ; tlmt the Emperor would tlion 
be on good terms with tho Allies, and that ho would intorfero 
with the affairs of Franco ; tho 1>imo had oorao for giving an 
explanation which hod boon hitherto withheld. ‘Tlio measures 
which tho Emperor seems inclined to uilopt may ho productive of 
couscqneuces advantageous to tint Allies, and on the whole they 
have no interest in preventing or discouraging his intorferonco in 
French affairs. But, on the other hand, tho King’s servants are 
far from thinking tlmt there exist at present any considerations 
of Muffieieut weight to induce his Majiwty to commit himself by 
any oo-tvjKimthm or assistance to I to given to the attempts wliich 
may bn imule in favour nC tlm royal cause in France, either by 
foreign Powers or by any description of [torsoas within that king- 
dom. The line of eoutluot which ids Majesty is dis|K>sed to adopt 
on this subject is, to observe the most exact and rigorous neu- 
trality in tlm event of any interference by other Powers in the 
uflliiw of France. ' England, Grenville says, would gladly sutur 
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into alliance with the Emperor in conjunction with Prussia and 
Holland; and in that case she is quite ready to give such 
explanations ‘as may give his Imperial Majesty a confidence of 
receiving no interruption from this country in any measures 
which he may pursue on that subject.’ Grenville did not know, 
and much wished to know, whether Prussia intended to follow 
on thB French question a policy of interference, or the English 
policy of amicable neutrality ; but in any case negotiations should 
be entered into with the Emperor as soon as peace is mode at 
Sistova. It must, however, be clearly explained that ‘ the object 
and stipulations of the alliance cannot extend to induce his 
Majesty to take any part in the Emperor's measures in favour 
of the royal party in France, although the conclusion of that 
alliance would afford the strongest additional motive, neither 
directly nor indirectly to obstruct those measures.’ 1 

The instructions of Grenville to the English ambassador at 
Vienna were very similar. He wrote to him that La Bintinaye, 
who had been charged with a letter from the Count de Provence 
to the King, had represented ‘that the Emperor alleged to the 
French princes as a motive for his not taking immediate and 
active stops in support of their cause, that he was retained by 
some declaration of his Majesty, from marching any of the 
troops which were then in the Netherlands, and that lie was 
therefore under the necessity of delaying liis measures till he 
could bring forward that port of his army which had been op* 
posed to the Turks.’ If anything of thu kind was said at 
Vienna, Keith was instructed to reply that ‘ no note or declara- 
tion of any sort has passed on the subject botwoon this Court 
and that of Vienna, since the letter of his Majesty to the 
Emperor.’ It won true, indeed, that in some conversations with 
the Austrian ambassador, Grenville had spoken of ‘ the anxiety 
of this Government for the maintenance of tranquillity in the 
Netherlands, to the re-establishment of which his Majesty had 
by his friendly interposition so much concurred, and in the pre- 
servation of which ho fools that ho has a strong intorosb,’ and 
of the possible danger < of froth disturbances if the Imperial 
army now stationed there was to act on tho side of France.’ 
But this was merely urged as an argument to induce the 
> GMnvUle to if wort, July 28, ml. 
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Emperor to bring to a speedy conclusion the constitutional ar- 
rangements in the Netherlands, which he had promised and had 
hitherto delayed. It was never for a moment the intention of 
the English Government to prescribe to the Emperor how many 
troops were wanted in the Netherlands, or to make any formal 
representation on the subject. On French affairs the policy of 
England was ‘declared neutrality.’ She was determined not 
only not to second and not to oppose any measure the Emperor 
might take, but also not to attempt to influence his decision by 
any advice. There is strong reason, Grenville said, to believe that 
he ‘ has no longer the same desire of interfering in the affairs of 
France, which he had a short time since,’ and that he is making 
use of the English conversations as a pretext for inaction. ‘ It is 
by no means his Majonty’s wish to take any step for altering his 
Imperial Majesty’s disposition on this subject, whatever it he.’ 
lie only wishes it to be clearly known that he has himself main- 
tained, and that he will maintain, ‘the most strict and sarnpu- 
lous neutrality on the subject.’ Keith as usual is directed to 
abstain from introducing the subject, but if it was introduced, 
this was to be his auswer. 1 

In their communications with Barke, the Ministers showed 
much reserve, uud Burke was for a time so doubtful of their 
dispositions, that ho cautioned his son nob to trust them with 
any secrets relating to the French princes. The fear of French 
faction in England, he said, was disappearing from their minds, 
flliey seemed wholly indifferent to its prevalence in other coun- 
tries, and they were much governed by the opinions of their 
am bassadors. The Court and the majority of the people, he 
hud no doubt, were opposed to the Bovolution, but Burke was 
by no "inann certain that the leaning of the Ministry was not 
in its favour. Dundas, however, positively assured him of 
fin.!* dete rmination to be strictly neutral, and he wrote to the 
seine effect to Richard Burke. ‘ The line of the British Govern- 
ment,’ he said, ‘ to adhere to an honest and fair neutrality being 
and everywhere announced, it is impossible for any mem- 
ber of Government to give way to the indulgence of any specu- 
lations on the subject of French affairs. I had a visit from your 
father this morning, and 1 took occasion to express to him my 
J Grenville to Keith, Bopt. 27, 1781. 
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surprise at the contents of your last letter : never having heard, 
and at this moment not believing, that this country ever inter- 
fered directly or indirectly to prevent the Emperor moving any 
of his troops in any manner he pleased.’ 1 * * * * * * Edmund Burke him- 
self had several conversations with Pitt, and fully recognised 
that there was no moving him from his idea of ‘ a neutrality,’ ‘ a 
very literal ’ neutrality.* 

It is impossible to resist the force of this evidence. The 
Emperor in September 1701 informed Bonilld that he had re- 
ceived replies from ull the Power's ho had addressed on the 
French question, assuring him of tlmir co-operation, ‘with the 
exception of England, which is resolved to preserve the most 
strict neutrality,’ * and the French Minister of War in the fol- 
lowing month, in a report enumerating in great detail all that 
had been done by different Powers in Europe hostile to France, 
made no charge of any kind against Englund.* 

During the whole of 1701, and, indeed, until the closing 
months of 1792, French affairs occupy a curiously small place 
in the correspondence of Pitt and of the other Ministers, 8 anil 
Lord Auckland, who had lived long on the Continent, was 
greatly struck with the general indifference to foreign politics. 
Ewart returned to England in November 1701, and Auckland 
says, ‘He thinks that on coming home, he will be listened to 
respecting foreign politics. He will be astonished to find that 
nobody here enters into suoh subjects.’ ‘This indifference to 
foreign affairs,’ he wrote five months later, ‘is general through 
the kingdom. You may find it even in our newspapers; 
perhaps it may he jnatly attributed to the great prosperity of 
the country, which confines all attention to interior and insular 
details.’’ Lord Malmesbury was psrsuadod that it was ‘the 
fixed opinion’ of Lord Grenville, ‘that we should not interfere 
at all in the affairs of the Continent.’ * Pitt was generally be- 
lieved to know and care less about foreign politics than about any 

1 Burks’s Cbmn>M&Mce, lli. Sttt, “Pitt's OMranmnitonoe at (Ms time. 

MO, 868, 968, 974, 886. Diartm and (JorratponiMM, i. 1 08. 

* Ibid. m>. 848, 847. • Auckland's ibmgptnduue, ii. 

* Mantis fiiUMenf SnatSHM* 80S, 908. 

and Rum », i. $8. * Malmasbaqr'h Oammttdmu,^, 

* Ibid, np.40, 41. 441. 

1 Beo tbs remarks of Bose, ou 
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other department of adnfinistratian, and all Mb correspondence 
shows that his thoughts were at this time mainly directed to 
commercial extension, to financial reform, and especially to the 
redaction of the deht. The two great ends of his foreign policy 
were to prerent disturbances in Europe and to multiply com- 
mercial treaties, and he was fully convinced that a long period 
of peace lay before England. 

Opinions on the French Revolution greatly differed, but the 
one point on wMch the vast majority of statesmen agreed, was 
that for a long period France was not likely to be aggressive. 
‘ The state of France,’ wrote Pitt, at a time when the Revolu- 
tion was still impending, ‘ whatever olse it may produce, seems 
to promise us more than evor, a considerable respite from 
clangorous pmjocts.’ 1 ‘ From France,’ wrote Lord Malmesbury, 

two yoara later, ‘I fear very little. Its situation puts it as a 
Power quite out of the line, and it is not worthy to be reckoned 
eiLher as a friend or fen.’* By strengthening as much as 
possible the internal resources of England, Pitt and his col- 
leagues believed that she must rise steadily and spontaneously 
in the European system. It is a curious illustration of the spirit 
of his Government that at a time when the complications of the 
Continent were rapidly thickening, one of his great pre-occupa- 
tions appears to have been the arrival of a few shipwrecked 
Japanese at St. Petersburg. In a long, anxious, and able de- 
spatch, wMch though signed by Grenville was probably written 
by Pitt himselfj he represented to WMtworth the extreme 
importance to the East Indian dominions of the King, of making 
use of the occasion to form some commercial connection with 
Japan; and WMtworth was directed to employ all Ms efforts to 
induce the Japanese to go to London, where their presence 
might ‘possibly lead to consequences in the Mghest degree 
advantageous to the commercial interests of this country.’ He 
was directed to negotiate with the Empress on the sutrjeot, hut 
as the Empress was not likely to consent, the object must be 
disguised, and some pretext, such as the convenience of embark- 
ing in Holland, must be invented. This is perhaps the only 

1 BOSS’S JXariM mA CorrmtnA- * Malmostnuy’s CbrrotpmdmM.iL 
m n, t. SB. This was written in 437, 438 (Oct. 1789). Eos, toe, 
Sept. 1788. AuokUud'b C'orrttjpondeMe, U, 377. 
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instance in the Government of Pitt Of a diplomacy which was 
not perfectly straightforward.* . 

I have dwelt long on this subject, for in order to judge fairly 
the causes of the outbreak of the war of 1703, it is necessary to 
ascertain what were the dispositions of England when the great 
struggle first began on the Continent. It is, I believe, abso- 
lutely impossible to study tho evidence with candour without 
acknowledging that, up to thiB time at least, tho English Govern- 
ment was thoronghly pacific, and that the neutrality which it 
professed was a sincere neutrality, honestly professed and faith- 
fully observed. If Pitt had any designs of aggression, tho 
opportunity was not wanting, for in the French navy insubor- 
dination and disorganisation were at their height, and tho great 
negro insurreetion at St. Domingo in the summer of 1791 
almost lod to the total destruction of tluit important French 
colony. In their extreme distress tlie colonists appealed for 
assistance to Lord Ellingliam, the Governor of Jamaica, who 
saved them from almost cortnin massacre by sending to their 
assistance three English frigates with ammunition, and his 
conduct received tho full and funnel approbation of the British 
Government. 9 

Though ho made no efficient effort to prevent it, the lan- 
guage of Ewart at Berlin tended to discourage Prussia from 
embarking in a war with Franco, 1 and the evident reluctance of 
the King, in his cajiacity of Elector of Hanover, to supimrt any 
warlike policy, was one of the reasons alleged by tho Emperor 
for shrinking from tho contest. 4 There is, indeed, little doubt 
that the English Ministers sincerely regretted tho continental 
war. In a conversation with Burke shortly before it broke out, 
Htt and Grenville observed ‘that they had now in Europe* 
situation in which it never stood lmfore and might never in 
again — a general peace among tho Powers, and a general good 
disposition to support the common cause of order and govern- 

* tinmvfllo to Whitworth, April » Mnwh'n PolltiMof Groat UHtatn 

to, 1702. Whitworth was not able and AVow* 1. 43-57. 
to waiood, Inc aparinl cmlorw worn ' Hoc Jklon to Grenville, Fab. 14, 
(ft van to kaop tha Jap* dodo hem oil 17011. 

contact with Kneliiilmwm and Dutch- 4 fiarki’n Gerreipandman, lit, 340, 

men, May 18, 1788. Whitworth to 8dO,MI, Keith to Granville, Deo, U, 
Granville. 1781. 
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meat.’ 1 * * They feared new troubles in the Netherlands, which 
lay within the sphere of English interests; they profoundly 
distrusted the Emperor, and they entirely rejected Burke’s 
estimate of the dangers and even of the importonoe of the 
Revolution. After a long conversation with Pitt -and Grenville 
in September 1791, Burke wrote to hiB son, c They seem to bo 
quite out of all apprehension of any effect from the French 
Revolution on this kingdom, either at present or at any time t.n 
come/ 1 'Do not fear,’ Pitt once said to Burke, 'depend upou 
it we shall go on as we are till the day of judgment ; * 9 and he 
rooommonded him to praise the Constitution of Great Britain as 
much as he pleased, but not to attack that of France. The 
Ministers probably agreed with Stanley that tho present auarohy 
could only be very transient, and must load in a short time to 
the re-establishment of the monarchy under constitutional 
limitations; 4 * * * and Pitt, looking on the whole question with the 
eye of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, believed thut a speedy 
bankruptcy must dostroy the credit of tho Assembly and tor- 
minale tho crisis. 9 So little danger did ho four from Franco, 
that almost to tho eve of the great struggle which lasted for 
more than twenty years, ho was reducing the armaments of 
England. 

The attitude of England was very little calculated to disturb 
or influence that of other Powers ; but the attitude of Catherine 
wan very different. She had just concluded her Turkish war, 
and was able to turn her energies to tho destruction of the new 
Constitution and independence of Poland. This now became 
her main object, but in order more easily to attain it, it was her 
first desire to embroil the Emperor and PrnsBin with France. 
She received with the utmost warmth tho emigrant princes. 
She issued a circular to all the princes of Europe, calling them 
to take arms for the oommon cause of monarchy. She appealed 
specially and vehemently to the honour of the two Gorman 

1 Barks'" OmwifondtuM, hi. 818. of the weakest reasoning", boowiHo 

* Ibid. ill. 814, 318 they duoover the strongest pauioni.’ 

* Pillow'* life of SUhtmth, i. Letter to Sir H. hangrtuhe, 

78. ‘ V«ry Ukely, fir,' Burin awworert. * Auckland’* Om-ujmd tout, ii. 

* It le the dear of no judgment I am 880. ...... 

afraid of.’ In petit Iom, Burke onoe 4 Burke'* Cnrmjponienn, ill. 818. 
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sovereigns, and slut lost no oconsion of ]>i*i >f csl ing the ardour of 
her enthusiasm for the royalist canso in Europe. It was unfor- 
tunate for those protestations, Whitworth somewhat sarcastically 
olmerved, that thn two revolutions of the centnry which had 
lieen most favourable to thn cause of hereditary monarchy — the 
1 Involution in Sweden and the rt'ocnfc Revolution in Poland — 
had both found in tint Empress tlin most implacable enemy. 
Those, however, who will read those singular U‘tt(*rH to Orimin, 
in which Catherine expressed, apparently without- a sluulow of 
reserve, her opinii him almut the Itevolufion, will, T think, apron 
with inn that tho English nmlMiKsndnr somnnhut underrated her 
sincerity. Mho hod, i believe, a real interest in tho royal cause, 
a real pity for thn Queen of France, nud a s( rung dread of thn 
contagious iniluenco of thn Revolution in Europe. Him was 
quite ready to take some ]>urh os a member of an nuti-revolu- 
tionary confederation, hut she was never likely to allow her 
enthusiasm to divert liar from the objects of her own ambit ion. 
In nno of her confidential letters she very frankly said, ‘ l am 
breaking my head to make thn Cabinets of Vienna and Unrlin 
intervene in tho a Hairs of Prance. [ wish to sen them plunged 
in Homo very complicated question in order to have my own 
hands free. I have before nm so many onterprises not finished, 
It is necessary that t hesn two Courts should 1st occupied, in order 
that they nuiy not prevent mu from bringing them to » good 
ending.’ 1 

Poland liy heiwlf was wholly unable to resist her powerful 
neighbour. Tim great constitutional changes wlueh hud been 
recently elfeotod, had indeed boon oarriisl with wlniirable unani- 
mity, and they promised the Imst results, luit very little hod lK>eu 
dona to put the country in a condition of security. With an in- 
defensible frontier, a governing class by no moans destitute of 
veal patriotism, but corrupted and divided by a long period of 
atmrdiy and foreign intrigue, an army wholly inadequate to tlm 
wants of the nation, aud a peimuutiy cowed Mid broken by 
repeated Russian invasions and occupations, the safety of this 
.unhappy oouutty was certain to depend for some years on the 
alwtiinenen or the assistance of its neighbours. In Eeopnld, 
Poland hod a raid friend. Tn spite of the participation of 

■ tyM, U. ttit. 
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Austria in the first partition, the long alliance between the two 
conntrios, strengthened by the community of faith, was not 
forgotten, and Leopold, in the spirit of a true statesman, recog- 
nised the importance of interposing a powerful kin gdom between 
Muscovite ambition an'd Western Europe. Prussia also was 
attached to Poland by every engagement that, could bind the 
honour of a nation. She hod guaranteed the integrity of 
Poland. She had bound herself by a solemn treaty to prBvont 
any foreign interference with her internal conoorns. She had 
entered into alliance with her. The Prussian Xing had been 
the first to express his gratification at the recent changes in hor 
Constitution, lie hod reiterated his assurances of friendship 
again and again. lie had quite recently entered into a new 
agreement with the Emperor to respect the integrity and tho 
Constitution of Poland, and to induce tho Elector of Saxony to 
accept the hereditary crown. 1 1 f public faith was more than an 
empty name, Poland soomod likely to find powerful supporters 
in hor difficulties. 

It is one of the great interests in rending history in original 
diplomatic despatches, that it ennblos ns to trace almost from the 
beginning tho rise of great questions, which first appear like 
small clouds scarcely visible on the horizon, and gradually dilate 
and darken till the whole political sky is overcast. The earliest 
dear notification of what was impending, which was received 
by tho Ministers in Englnud, appears to have come from a 
secret despatch of Ewart written in August 1701. He relates 
a long conversation with Count Sdhulenburg, the Prussian 
Minister, chiefly about thB concerns of Prance, but in the 
courso of it there was a digression on Polish afihirs which must 
have afforded tho ambassador grave subject for thought. Sehu- 
lenburg described himself os much pleased that the Emperor 
hod guaranteed the intogrity of Poland ; but he oxpressod liis 
belief that this would be of little use against tho ambition 
of Russia ; that Russia having obtained an advantageous port 
on the Blaok Sea, would be confirmed in tho idon of fixing the 
seat of empire there ; that the Emperor, finding it impossible 
to stop the ambition of Russia, will find himself obliged to 


> 8<s Sybol, L 307, 311. 
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participate in some plan for the part it ion of Poland, and Unit! 
Prussia will not be able to avoid joining . 1 

Ewart was soon aflor recalled from Pori in and replaced by 
Eden, a brother of Lord Auckland. A few extracts from his 
confiden tial despatches will carry ns further in our story. 

‘At the end of November ho wrnt i» : ‘In several of my letters 
from Dresden I hifnrmi*d your lordship of the express orders 
sont to the Prussian Minister there, to remove if pissibln the 
apprehoiisiuns entertained at that fJourt of the evils which 
might arise to Saxony, should the Elector accept the ottered 
succession to the crown of Poland. This line of conduct 
appears contrary to t}mt ever pursued by his lain Prussian 
Majesty, who looked for his own aggrandisement from the 
anarchy of Poland. The Dutch Minister now tells me, that lin 
has good reason to believe that the instructions given to M. do 
Luohosini are to endeavour to replungo that country into the 
anarchy from which it is scarcely emerged .’ 8 

The more Eden saw of Prussian statesmen, the worse hit 
augured for the future of Poland. The Court of Kt. Peters- 
burg, lie says, will never bo lirought to any favourable declara- 
tion, and the King of Prussia refuses to give a formal guarantee) 
to the new Constitution, ‘ alleging that that. assurance wliich lie 
hod already given of his npproluitinn, when it was communicated 
to him, proceeded merely from his personal regard for thn 
Elector.** That sovereign was still procrastinating, and it in 
lielievod that ho will not accejit the sa<‘cession to the Polish 
throne until thn three Powers give their rnnnent . 4 

‘With regard to Poland,’ Kilen wrote a little later,’ * T shall 
briefly state that though there may bn no actual concert, yet it 
appears to be equally the system of the three Courts to pro- 
vent that kingdom from rising into consequence. The Polish 
Minister at Dresden boasts, I understand, of his country lining 
assured of the good will and protection of his Prussian Majesty ; 
yet the language of his Ministers to me has uniformly been, 
that his Majesty’s approbation of tho now Constitution was in 
as muoh only as it regarded the choice of the Elector. . . . 

1 Ewart to Grtnvlllo (aoatnomt), * ifaM. Dm. it, 1791. 

Amr. 4. 1791. * Ibid. Dm. 9, a, 1701. 

* Edoa to Grenville, Nor. 96, 1791. 
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They expect the Elector's silence or his refusal will produce a peiv 
feeb anarchy in Poland, and they add that as the Poles formed their 
Constitution without foreign intervention, they must be left to 
themselves to accomplish it. I should observe that the little 
bickerings relative to trade which the Poles have imprudently too 
much given rise to, will strengthen the arguments of those who 
think the aggrandisement of this country can be secured only 
by the anarchy and spoils of that unhappy kingdom .’ 1 ‘ The 
Poles must not expect any support from hence. Even the 
friendly professions of this Court towards Poland ceased, from the 
moment that all appearance of war with Russia waa at an end, 
and her assistance was no longer wanted / 1 

As the probabilities of war with France increased, the 
situation became more clearly defined. Count Schulenburg 
oljsnrvcd that ‘ he did not adipose her Imporial Majesty would 
give a decisive* answer to the communication of the Court at 
Warsaw, nor to the pressing instances of the Elector; bub 
that she would order the troops to be withdrawn from Moldavia 
and Wallachia, to be stationed on the frontier of Poland to 
encourage the malcontents; that new confederacies will be 
formed, and anarchy with its usual train of ills ensne. Ho 
added that the Elector was aware of this, and would not 
venture to accept the croWn.'* _ A week latnr Schulenburg said 
to Kdon ‘that it was evidently the Empress’s intention tn 
station her troops on the frontiers of Poland, that she might 
encourage her partisans and foment the divisions in that 
country.’ 'I have uniformly,’ Eden continued, ‘described to 
your lordsliip the disposition of this Court as no longer favour- 
able to the Revolution, since the appearance of a rupture was 
at an end, and l slated that the goneral opinion here is that 
Prussia con alone look for aggrandisement from the spoils of 
that unhappy country. ‘ In the Aot signed at Vienna its pre- 
sent limits are indeed folly guaranteed. This I fear will prove 
but a feeble barrier ; and if Russian troops overrun the country 
and the Empress proposes a new partition, plausible arguments 
will easily be fonnd for the political noooadity of its being 
aooepted. Resistance even would be difficult, if this Court and 

> Elen to GrenrlUe, Deo. 17, 1701. • Ibid. Jan. 3, 1703, 

• Ibid. Fob. 7, 1703. 
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that, of Vienna bo once fiMly end lurked in flip prospect of uu 
aimed negotiation with France, ior as in that business it does 
not appear probuble that the Empress can lake any effective 
part, she will he left the sole arbiter of the fate of Poland.’ 1 * * 

This consideration was undoubtedly one of those which 
made tbo Emperor especially reluctant to embark in a French 
war, and the acceptance of the Constitution by Lewis XVI. 
appeared to furnish u vuliil reason for relinquishing the enter- 
prise. It was, indeed, the opinion of a great, part of lint 
European world that tins accept mice substantially closed the 
Revolution. On September H< the King went down in state 
to the Assembly to Hweur to the Constitution, unil he returned 
to the Tuilerics accompanied by the members, through a vast 
and applauding multitude. 8 An amnesty was granted on the 
occasion, for ull offences connected with the Uevehitiou; nud 
the King, in the opinion of the English nmiiussiulnr, did 
every tiling in liis power to win popularity, anil to convince the 
pimple that l.lio course he was pursuing was voluntary. The 
Tuilerics were twine splendidly illumiiiated. The King and 
Queen drove through the CluuniM Ely sties to see the* illumi- 
nabious ordered by the uiuiticiixility. They appeared, for the 
lirst time siueo the Revolution, at tlu* o|«*ra and in (lie theatres. 
'I'huy sent 50,000 livres to 1m distributed among the pmir. Tim 
King wrote oilicial letters to all the sovereigns of Europe, 
notifying his acceptance of the Constitution, and he wnito a 
long aud earnest letter to the emigrant, princes, urging them 
to abstain from any measures that could indicate hostility to It, 
or haul to foreign invasion or civil war.* When the King 
closed the Constituent Assembly on September 20, ho was 
received with imthusiasni, and oun of thn lost acts of this 
body had been to decree that thn members of any club or other 
society which should oppose any act of legal authority should 
lose for two years the rights of Frnnnii citiaeuship. 4 

But in spite of those reassuring signs, 0 oarefol ohsorvor 
could easily discern the growing dangers of the situation. Jit 

• h 

1 Edan to QroarUlo, IT«b. IS, * Noe Koulllet do Conotiw, II. 338- 
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was an ominous proof of the little confidence felt by serious men 
in the permanence of the new Constitution, that thB funds fell 
when the K i n g signed it. 1 All the chief municipal posts in 
Paris were passing into the hands of Republicans,* and when 
Bailly, in November, ceased to be Mayor of Paris, he was 
succeeded in that groat office by Pfition, a vehement and in- 
tolerant Jacobin. Lafayette hod resigned the command of the 
Notional Guard, which was then divided under six commanders, 
and it could no longer be counted on to support the cause of 
order. Over a groat part of Prance there was a total insecurity 
of life and property, such as hod porhaps never before existed 
in a civilised country except in times of foreign invasion or 
successful rebellion. Almost all the towns in the south — Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, Nlmos, Aries, Avignon, Montpellier, Carpentras, 
Aix, Montuuban — wore centres of Republicanism, brigandage, 
or anarchy. The massacres of Jourdoin at Avignon, in October, 
are conspicuous even among the horrors of the Revolution. 
Coen in the following month was convulsed by a savage and 
bloody civil war. The civil constitution of the clergy having 
been condemned by the Pope, produced an open schism, and 
crowds of ejoctod priests were excitiug the religious fanaticism 
of the peasantry. In some districts in the south, the war be- 
tween Outholio and Protestant was raging as fiercely as in the 
seventeenth century, while in Brittany, and especially in La 
Venddo, there were all the signB of a great popular insurrection 
against the new Government. Society seemod almost in dis- 
solution, and there was soarcoly a department in whioh law 
was observed and property secure. 

The price of oom, at the same time, was rising fast under the 
influence of a bad harvest in the south, aggravated by the want 
of specie, the dupreeiation of paper monoy, and the enormously 
increased difficulties of transport. The peasantry were com- 
bining to refuse the paper money. It was falling rapidly in value, 
and month alter mouth Lurd Gower sent the English Government 
estimates of the vast exooss of national expenditure ever national 
income. The new Legislative Assembly, which mot on October 1, 
filled sober men with alarm. All the experienced politicians who 
sat in the Constituent Assembly had been disqualified. The 
1 Gown to GbwxviUc, Bept. 16, 170L * Ilud. Nov. IS, 1781. i 
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elections had begun amid the excitement caused by the flight to 
Varennea. They were conducted with the utmost violence and 
directed mainly by Jacobin clubs, and it was soon evident that 
the Republican party, which in the flrsb Assembly was said 
not to have numbered more than seven members, was about to 
obtain a great prominence. 

In the mean time the stream of emigrants continued un- 
abated, and it included the great lwdy of the oflicurs of tbo army 
who had boon driven from the regiments I>y their own soldiers. 1 
Iiouillfj, one of tlio best French generals, was among them. 
Thu greater part of the Irish regiment of ller wick had left its 
garrison at Landau, and gone over to the Prince do Coiiilfi.* At 
Brussels, Worms, and Cobltmta, emigrants were forming armed 
organisations. On September 10, when tlio intention of the 
King to accept the Constitution was well known, the King's 
brothers published a letter to tho King, protesting against that 
Constitution, doclaring their belief that if tho King aocoptnd it 
this would bo only through compulsion, denying his right to 
sacrifice tho ancient prerogatives of the French monarchy, uml 
threatening France with invasion. 1 

And while tho emigrant haulers were holding this language, 
nearly all Jiuropo seem ltd arming. Spain npiiears to have been 
the first to have excited serious alarm, for Florida Blanca, who 
than directed Its affairs, was in complete symfiathy with the 
emigrants. In August 1701, Lord dower mentions tlio efforts 
of French Ministers to allay the alarm arising from this quarter. 
‘They own,' ho says, ‘ that tho Spanish Ministers will not trout 
with their Minister at tlio Court of Madrid; they acknowledge 
tho dofimcoless state of tlmt frontier and tho impossibility of 
sending any number of regular trocqiH into that port of France, 
owing to the greater necessity for them in other parts of tlui 
kingdom ; they aoknowlodge also tlio danger of trusting some of 
the regnlor regimouts on the frontiers ; they have boon obliged, 
for instance, to order into tho interior jmrt of tho kingdom tho 
regiments of Berwick and Nassau, or rather wlmt remain of 
•those regiments, lust tho fancy should take them to join their 
Billow-soldiers on tho other side of tlio [tidin', and a total want 


1 Gowor to Oreuvttlu, .fuiiu U, 
HIM. 


* FuuiUutdu Coaeiuia tv, 190. 
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of Hub ordination will renilar useless the regiment of Auvergne 
which is now at Phalsbourg.’ 1 The negotiations between the 
emigrant princes and foreign Powers were only dimly suspected, 
till the Declaration of Pilnitz dashed a sudden light upon the 
hostile dispositions of Europe. The Emperor was believed to 
be more desirous of war than he actually was. Prussia had a 
great army ready for the Held. The Empress of Russia and the 
King of Sweden were ostentatiously preaching a crusade against 
revolutionary Prance. The Kings of Sardinia and Spam were 
likely to be on the some side, and suspicions were now indus- 
triously circulated that England, the old rival of France, was 
secretly negotiating tho alliance between Austria and Prussia, 
and, without avowing her policy, hod become the real soul of 
the league. 9 When the news arrived of the negro insurrection 
at St. Domingo, it appears to have been at once attributed to 
English machinations. 3 

These suspicions, oh we have seen, were absolutely unfounded, 
and I have already adduced abundant evidence, which might bo 
still further increased, 4 of the sincerity of English neutrality and 
cwon of the groat indifference of English Ministers to foreign 
allairs. But, as is usually the case, England was suspected on. 
both sides, and on opposite grounds. In September, Marie 
Antoinette expressed her belief that English influence was being 
secretly exerted for the ruin l>oth of the EmpBror and of the 
Royal Family of Prance, 3 and Mercy, in whom she placed the 
greatest confidence, steadily encouraged the idea. This diplo- 
matist, during a short journey to England in August 1791, had 
seen the King, Pitt, Burke and Grenville, and he came back 
with bis unfavourable impressions only confirmed. * Foreign 

> Gower to Grenville, Aug. 1 0, 1791. Majesty had invariably observed the 

* Lucrolello, iVArti ds la JIAwbh strictest neutrality respecting them, 

tlon, pp. 58, 59. abstaining from mixing himself in 

* (lower to Grenville, Oct 81, any manner whatever in the internal 

1791. (llHsonHiona of that country, and that 

4 1 have quoted the language of with respect to the meutues ot active 
tho English Ministers to their ambae- intervention whioh other Powers 
sodom at Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, might have m contemplation, it was, 
in Bept. 1791, when Woronsow, the his Majesty’s determination not to 
UnmAm ambassador in London, made take any part either in supporting 
An appeal to the English Government nr in opposing them.* Grenville to 
respecting the aftairs of France, Whitworth, Sept. 97, 1701. ' 

Grenville answered that from the • Arueth, Mw\* Antotiuttoi JoMgk 
berfnnintf oE the French troubles his end JUopold, p. 800. 
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assistance,’ ho wrote to the Quecu, 'will be of im avail nuloss 
England shares all the chances; licr neutrality is not sufficient, 
and there is liillo nppeurnneo of her depart ing from it.’ 1 lie 
wrototo Kaunily. Unit the affected silence niuiut dined on political 
luattnrs hy Pitt and firenvillo during his interview with them, 

1 seoui od a now' proof that it was »ho derided system of the 
Cabinet of St . .rumcs’n to nbnerve a passive imd fri.o attitude in 
the events of Prance, ho ns to derive advantages for herself fn mi 
the measures on wlih'li the oilier Powers inny deeldo;’ and he 
believed that, in spite of her enormous prosperity, db content, 
was rapidly gaining ground in Km/laud, and (hat she was 
manured by the same doctrines anil the same dangers as Prance.* 
In otlicr letters ha accused tha Ihcjlish ( iovenmieiit of dissuud- 
ing Spain from joining the ullimiee against (ho Jlcvolution, and 
of (.browing every olwtiwlo in her {mwer in tho way of the 
coalition.* 

Another olment of anxiety was the deep mid by no mmns 
unfounded (list runt of the King ami Queen, prevailing in Prance. 
Could it bo doubled, it wras asked, that their Hyiti|iat hies were 
with u league which was formed for (lie restomtinii or the royal 
pmrogat ivcH, prometexl by the brothers of the King, directed by 
the brother of the Queen, and snpporlixl l»y the head of the 
Spanish liniirlxms? Jn truth, after the flight of Vareunes and 
the total destruction of the chief prerogatives of the French 
Crown, tho monarchy under tiie existing sovereign lrnd become 
impossible, and it would have lieen probably a wise policy to 
have at once changed (lie form of government, or at least placed 
a imw sovereign on the throne. The King sincerely dreaded 
oivil war and foreign Invasion, hut. if lie accepted tiu> Constitu- 
tion it whs only Is'cawn lie deemed it inevitable, and with a full 
ooaviotion that it would 1st inipriiet icahlo and ruinous to thn 
country. 4 iio objected to most of the proceedings of tlm 
emigrants, and especially to their designs of making an armed 
incursion into Franco; but ns early as July 17!) 1 ho gave 
powers to his brothers to negotiate with foreign sovereigns for 
-the restoration of order and tranquillity in Franco, though he at 
the satno time added his hope that (liras might, bn kept in tlm 

1 Foulllntxlo Conohtt, it. 114. * Amrtli, mi. 21 4, 231. 

* Ibid. li. 274. « Ibid. |h ills, 
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background. 1 Tlie Queen, who played a far more active and 
important part in the political correspondence of the time, never 
for a moment seriously accepted the Constitution, and never 
abandoned the hope of foreign intervention We have already 
seen the sentiments she expressed in the weokB that followed 
the flight of Vurcnncs, and her confidential letters show *W. 
during the whole of the latter half of 1791, while she dreaded 
and detested the emigrant and deprecated any immediate 
invasion, she still placed her one hope of safety in a European 
Congress supported hy an armed force. 

On September 8, only a few days before the King for mal ly 
accepted the Constitution, she scut the Emperor a remar kab le 
memoir dearly indicating her policy and hur hopes. The Con- 
stitution, it wtm argued, cannot possibly endure, and the danger 
of an immediate civil war was extreme. It was the first object 
of the King to avorb such a calamity, and ho was therefore 
inflexibly opposed to on invasion of Franco by the emigrants or 
to a declaration of Regency, cither of wliidi measures would 
infallibly produce it. At the same time nothing but armed 
foroign intervention could possibly restore France to tranquillity, 
and Europe to safety. The present condition of France, says the 
writer, is altogether unparalleled. The King has no liberty. 
A frantic minority in ruling by undisguised terrorism. All the 
ancient forms and motifs of administration, all the traditions and 
habits of the nation, havo lmeu destroyed, and the disturbing in- 
fluence of thn Revolution will certainly not be confined to Franoe. 
Its principles are of a nature to inoito all nations against their 
sovereigns, and to sap every constitutional authority. It has esta- 
blished a great centre of political prepagandism. Its emissaries 
have token a loading part in the troubles in IJrabant, and have 
endeavoured to sow seeds of anarchy in Switzerland, Holland, 
Turin, Rome, and Spain. The whole public system of Europe 
will bo endangered or ruined if the monarchy of Franoe is sub- 
verted, for by such a catastrophe all the treaties, engagements, 
and alliance# of France will be cancollod, and loft at the mercy 
of an armed democracy, governed by abstract notions of the 
rights of men, hostile on principle to all monarchies, and per- 
fectly disdainful of the compacts of the pant. Nor is' this all, 
1 Fimillrt cl« Ccmuhra, h. 1B0, 
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There is a tacit agreement among nations that a certain pro- 
portion must bo maintained between their armies, and no sove- 
reign can be allowed 1o increase his force.) to such a point as to 
become a menace to his neighbours. But the present arma- 
ments of France are beyond ail nucii'iiti and modem example. 
Tile revolutionary chiefs have armed mid equipped no less than 
four millions of nun, in addition to the titmpi of flat line, which 
amount to l.“»0,0fH) men on a |ieiiee footing, and to mop* than 
250,000 men on a war fouling; and all oilmens under sixty 
aro to sene in t.liu National (iiiaid, if Kuril a force was pro- 
perly disciplined, and suffered to ucipiiro the orgmiisutioii and 
consist euey of a regular army, no Potter in Europe would bo 
sufo. 

It is impohsililn, the memoir argues, that such a stain of 
affairs could be imliiferimt to the continental Powers. Those 
Powers ought clearly to lay down Hie principle tluit they will 
not attempt to interfere with the internal government, of Franco 
except ho far aa it affected its neighbours. But it was a vital 
interest to tho public aystem of llurnpn that. France should con- 
tinue a monarchy; that her mimareli should maintain the 
freedom necessary for contracting and enforcing engagements ; 
(bat her institutions should not lie ostiiblii.hed on principles 
and maxims subversive of all the settled Governments of the 
world. To maintain this policy a CJongrcHH of tho European 
Powers, supported by ovi>rwli aiming ferae, should bo employed, 
and the writer of the memoir liojssd that without tlio necessity 
of actual warfare sunk a denumstmt ion would bn sufficient to 
restore the monarchy to its proper place in tho Government of 
France. 1 

Tho same policy was persistently maintained by tho Queen 
in hor latnr letters. * There must im a demonstration,' she 
wrote, ‘ of armed Iokior, or at [oust preparations for the march 
of troops. I am sure that if tho Emperor showed himself 
thus tho other Powers will not hesitato.' * *1 insist on an 
armed Congress. ... it alone can stop tho follies of tho 
princes and ths emigrants, and I see on all sides that them 
may soon be such a degree of disorder hero, that ovary one 

* Foutllrt da Conch#*, II. 8*7 SMI. Ham* de la Ilfimlufltm, i. 400. 
ftoft, ton, Iluuqctisx, /Art IHplm**- * A moth, (<j». SIS, iiSIl. 
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but the Republicans will be delighted to dud a superior force 
able to bring about a general settlement'. Rut lot my brother 
be well persuaded that all the osteusible steps we are obliged 
to take are the consequence of our position; that we must 
at any price win the confidence of the majority hore, but that 
we neither will nur con keep to a Constitution which would 
bo the calamity and tlio miu of the whole kingdom. We desire 
to arrivo at a tolerable condition of things, but this cannot be 
established by tho French. The spirit of parly rales exclusively 
on both sides. It is tiicnifuru necessary that tlio Powers should 
come to our assistance, but in u manner both useful and impos- 
ing.’ 1 

The Qnerai, however, soon saw with great bitterness that 
1 hero wus little hope of tho assistance she asked. ‘ Since the 
almost unqualified acceptance [of tho Constitution] by the King,’ 
wrote Mercy, in November, ‘foreign Powers have evidently 
grown somewhat cold about tho allairs of France.’ 1 

Kuuuita sent a circular to tho difihrout Courts to whom the 
Emperor had appealed, stating that the free acceptance of tho 
Constitution had essentially changed tho situation, and that tho 
King and monarchy of Franco wore no longer in any immediate 
dongor. 1 The plan of a Congress of tlio Powers was rejected at 
Vienna, and Mario Antoinette compluiuod with much pathos of 
her abandonment, and of her almost complete ignorance of tho 
intentions of her brother. 

The Legislative Assembly fully justified tlio fear of those 
who anticipated that it would consist mainly of violent, ignorant, 
and incupuhlo men, swayed to and fro by mobs, and Jacobin 
clubs, and childish rhetoric. Tho most conspicuous fact in its 
composition was the almost complete absonce of the old privi- 
leged orders, who had borne so large a part in the previous 
Assembly. Tho majority of the members were petty advocates 
or potty writers without fortune or distinction. They began by 
voting, by a large majority, that when the King oamo down to 
open formally the Session ho should not bo addressod by the 
terms ‘Sire’ and ‘ Majesty,’ or suffered to sit on a gilt chair } 
but next day, probably because it became known that the King 


* Amatk, it. Sts. 
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under these circumstances would refuse In lake part in the 
ceremony, 1 they rescinded their vote. Tin* lirst serious legisla- 
tion related to the emigrants and tho rcfriHnry priests. Tin* 
Constituent Assembly in tlm preceding Juno and July hml 
forbidden any one to puss the frontier without passports, and 
hod subjected every Frenchman who did not return to Francs 
■within an assigned period to a triple taxation; but when tbs 
Constitution woh completed these measures wore revoked, nnd 
the Assembly asserted that it was the const it ntioiia) right of 
every Fretiehnian to leave the is mu try, as well ns to travel in it 
without rent riel inn. 3 Jn October tin* King wrote n letter to his 
brotbers, summoning them to return to France, and ho issued 
at tJu* sains timo a proclamation against the emigration, anil 
sent letters to the sumo efiivt to his eoinuuiiiilem by land said 
sea. Tim Assembly, however, took much stronger rneusun*s. 
By onn d *eivn it summoned tho oldest brother of tlm King to 
return to Franco within two months on pain of losing all right 
to tho Regency. By n second derive tho Kn*neh princes and all 
other Frenchmen assombled beyond the frontiers were declared 
suspected of conspiracy against Fninee, and were condemned to 
death uml confiscation of their property unless they returned 
before January 1. By a third decree all the pried who liml 
hitherto refusod to take the civil oath which was condemned by 
the Church, wore deprived of the |ieiisiniiH which the previous 
Assembly hod granted them. Tim first of tlmsn dncrocs rocemri 
1.1m sanation of tlm King, but to tlm second and third ho opposed 
his veto, owl tlm result, was that in November L791 tho King 
and tho imw Chamber were already at enmity. 

Tho question of emigration, however, lieing brought into 
such prominence could not 1m neglected, and it was srsm evident 
that, nuliko the Constituent Assembly, tlm Legislative Assembly 
contained a nt.rong party desirous of’ wtir. 'Phut it should have 
been oo was not surprising, for the Kuropenn sovereigns lmd 
undoubtedly given to France a kind and degree of provocation 
which no poworful monarchy would have accepted with patience, 

* IVttmnrt de Knllnvllk*, Arnia/n ilccrne. flower to flranvlltr, CM. T, 
mlaJlMwtkm. AoocmUnff to lord 1701. 

flowar, Urn revocation ms nun to tho * Laferrlfw, Hint, dm liuHlvtium 
cuddoa fall In Ike hinds Mused by the <i da M* dr Ut UMnUnn, p. CIO. 
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and thuir attitude, winch was in reality menacing, appeared 
much moro so to perfectly ignorant and inexperionced legislatois 
who had at tlieir command scarcely any of the secret informa tion 
of a regular diplomatic service. Houtmorin, indeed, who still 
for a short time held the portfolio of foreign affairs, was a skilful 
and experienced statesman, and he was fully convinced th at 
since the acceptance of the Constitution the principal Powers of 
Europe had given up every idea of war against France, and that 
although tlie hopes of the emigrants were kept alive by vain 
and conditional promises, they would receive no mil support. 1 
When tho King informed the dilfurent Powers of Europe that 
he had accepted tlio Constitution, the KingR of Spain and 
Sweden and tho Empress of Russia refused to acknowledge this 
acceptance as tho act of a free agent, uud thu Swedish and 
Russian Ministers soon oiler led Paris on an indefinite leave of 
absence; bnt tlio answers of the other Powers, if vnguo, worn 
at loast amicable and ronssnring, and Moutniorin, on the lost 
day of October 1 701, presented to tho Assembly a report on 
tlio relations of France with foreign Powers, in which ho showed 
in detail that tlio position hacl very greatly improved. 1 

Tho key-note of the situation lay in the fact, which is esta- 
blished beyond all doubt, that the Emperor now fully shared tho 
opinion of Karaite, and was determined to do tho utmost in his 
power to avoid a war with Franco. Such a war he dearly saw 
would load to two of the events which he most dreaded, a revo- 
lutionary explosion in tlio Austrian Netherlands, and a Russian 
invasion of Poland; and the new Constitution soemed to him to 
furnish a sufficient pretext fur abstaining. Noithar Spain, nor 
Naples, nor Sardinia, nor the smaller German Powers, wore in 
tho least likely to take any part against Franco except ns very 
subordinate members in a great coalition. The King of Sweden 
could do notliing without subsidies, which uo one was Inclined 
to give him. The Empress of Russia wrote, ardently hoping 
that the Allied had not abandoned the French princes, and pro- 
claiming her readiness to exnrt herself vigorously in their caasn ; 
but it was tolerably dear that she would not risk a man or a 
rouble in the enterprise unless the two German Powers embarked 

1 Uertrand do MoHovIllo, Annaltt, Out. 1791. 
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in it. The King of Priimin, who was un.v gmillj sej)u rated 
from his own Ministers, and very much imd.*r the influence of 
Bischoffsw’erdor, appears to have regretted the urrcplance of the 
(Joust huHon by 1.1io Firnch Kin*' and to have re, illy ih^in-d a 
war; but. lie distrii.-ted tin* Emperor. and was p*rlerily resolved 
not to engage in a French invasion without Ins assist nun*, 
especially at a. time when a now Polish question was Impeudimi. 
The armed ennerunts won* much low or and much more imper- 
fectly ocpiippod than was suppusj.il in France, anti without 
foreign snp]airl tiny won* lilt In to Is* feared. 

Under ihi 1 ?** cimiiiNiiiires flit* rmilidoiif ial diplomatic corre- 
spondence of Europe, which for muiio wiu ks all it flic flight of 
Vnreunrs had indicated rapidly approaching war, jaunted in 
September, October, and fill near the end of November, with a 
striking umminiif) to peace. If France desired it, or if the 
division was still li*fl in the hands of tin* Emperor, if, would 
ulmnst certainly have I asm pn ■served. Bui. ihe t.ido in France, 
impelled hy many and very various influences, was now begin- 
ning 1.n run violent h in the direction of war. 

According t.n flu* ollicial view, which prevailed in nearly all 
tlm Uourfs, Cabinets, and armies of Humpe, Fiauco wim at. this 
time almost helpless, and certainly totally unlit to eiirimuier a 
I'hirnpcau coalition. Tim facts of the situation were few and 
Himple. The Fmne.li army, which hail lately been incontestably 
the first in WurojK*,, was now utterly disorganised, nearly all the 
higher officers having been expelled by their own soldiers, 
and all obedience and suWdi nat ion having ceased. Tho fleet, 
which had been greatly improved by Ijowis XVI,, aud which 
was only second to Mutt of England, was iu a very siinilnr state. 
Tho finances were so disordered that sjioedy bankruptcy seemed 
inevitable, and there was scarcely a department which was not 
in a condition of anarchy or even of civil war. To supimHo that 
a country so situated could encounter with any prospect of 
succors tlm settled Governments and great disciplined armies of 
JBuropo, seemed to most statesmen atwurd. 

There was, however, another order of eonsideratioiiH, which 
though at this time generally neglected, in reality governed Mm 
event, it was true that the French army wim in a condition of 
extraordinary disorganisation, but it was also true that there 
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never li.id been a pcrir>d in winch si> large a proportion of the 
nation nos under arms, acquainted with at least tho rudiments 
of the military art, and at the sumo timo wound up to tho 
highest pitdi of excitement. Those who know French character, 
know how quickly in a great emergency Frenchmen can acquire 
the huliiLs and capacities of military life; how large a part the 
element of enthusiasm hoars among tho conditions of tlioir 
military success, and how easily strong passions whon ouco 
excited among Ilium take now forms and directions. In spitn 
of tho multitude of oflicors who had fled to Ooblontz, Frauoe 
was still rich in militury talent, and the army was full of 
excellent sidiordinnto officers, who won' thoroughly capable of 
higher commands and well awaro that a war would open to them 
fields of ambition much like that which the Fire of Loudon had 
given to Ibo architectural gonins of Wren. All restrictions on 
]iromotiim having been uljolishcd, and almost all the superior 
officers having boon removed, there 1 heenied n boundless prospect 
to an ambitious and capablo soldier. A great war under suoli 
conditions could hardly fail to stimulate to an unexampled 
drgroa militury enthusiasm, enterprise, and talent, and it 
seemed the one remaining chance of restoring tho tone and dis- 
cipline of the army. 

Bankruptcy, again, if it took place when the nation was at 
peace, would tx» manifestly due to the Revolution, and it might 
completely discredit it ; but bankruptcy incurred in a desperate 
struggle against united Kuropu would have no sncli moral effect, 
and was not likely even to cheek the impetus of tho war. A 
settled Government, depending muinly on the owners of property, 
will calculate curefully material consequences, and will shrink 
from too Horious sacrifices of tho present rcsouroos and future 
prospects of tlio nation. But the new French Government 
could uot bn judged by tho ordinary methods of politicul calcu- 
lation, for it was fust passing into tho hands of men who wore 
wholly unconnected with property, who were at violent enmity 
with tho wealthier' classes, who shrank from no measure of 
confiscation or violence, who woro absolutely iudiltiront to. 
every end except the triumph of tlioir cause. It was possible, 
too, that the vory excess of anarchy into which the country had 
fallen, and tho apparent hopelessness of repressing it, might ' 
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load many to desire a foreign war, which, by giving a new vent 
or channel to the passions of the nation, might enublo it, to throw 
off the intornul fever that was consuming it. 

Nor won there any difficulty in exciting n military enthusiasm. 
It was only liocossiiry to suy — whulwas partly t mu — that France 
was surrounded by despotic Powers who were conspiring with 
the Royal Family and tho anti-revolutionary classes against it 
on account of its Revolution; and to laid— what was wholly 
fulso— tliat they intended to roimpo** on tho French pcn-<nntiy 
the feudal and ecclesiastical Imnleus which had been abolished 
Tho danger soeiuud tlm intiro iuiiiiiiient from tho obscurity 
that hung over tlm dis[s>sitioiis of the different Courts ill 
Mumpo. Tlm attitude tho French Chamber had assumed towards 
monarchy uud monarchical institutions had excluded French 
diplomatists from all intimate aiul conlidential ini erooiirsn with 
foreign Powers, and public opinion was therefore loll, uuguided 
and unclmukud, hi its own suspicions and alarms. It was not 
likely that an armed ami excited nation would remain ] Missive 
in Hitch a position, and of all nations Franco was the least likoly 
to do so. No nation cun moot approaching dangers with a 
swifte r, a fiercer, u tnoro tiger-likn spring, but no iiution is con- 
stitutionally Icsh fitted to enduro tho l.ension of loug-contiiiiied 
and itiuotivo susponso. Besides this, as Burke had long warned 
tlui world, tho Revolution was an essentially cosmopolitan thing, 
aiming at a fraternity of nations, and tho subversion of all 
nuuicut Governments. Much a movemont passed easily into » 
' military phase. To carry tho torch of liberty through benighted 
Nuncio was now preached us tho mission of Franco, and if kings 
and armies wont leagued against her, she was to look to insur- 
gent nations for her allies. There was at least but litllo doubt 
that it noodwl but a spark, to throw Urn Austrian Netherlands 
into a flume. 

With those considerations, motives of national ambition were 
blended. Such motives did not, indeed, oceypy a foremost plucn 
in tho rovolutlonary movement, but it would bu an entire mis- 
take to suppose that they worn over altogether absent. Tlm 
implacable luitred with whieh Marie Antoinette wits pursued, 
was not wholly due to ilia extravagance of her Court, or to her 
supposed hostility to the Revolution. It wus also industriously 
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load many to desire a foreign war, which, by giving a new vent 
or channel to tho passions of the nation, might enable it.to throw 
off tho internal fever that was consuming it. 

Nor was there any difficulty in exciting n military enthusiasm. 
It was only necessary to say — what was partly truo — that Franco 
was surrounded by despotic Powers who were conspiring with 
the Royal Family and the anti-revolutionary classes against it 
on account of its Revolution ; and to add — what was wholly 
false — that they intended to roiuipose on the French peasantry 
the feudal and ecclesiastical bunions which had been abolished 
The danger seemed the more imminent from the obscurity 
tliut hung over tho dispositions of the different Courts in 
Knropo. The attitude the French Chamber hud uPHinncd towards 
monarchy and monarchical institutions hud excluded French 
diplomatists from all intimate and confidential intercourse witli 
foreign Powors, and public opinion wus therefore loll, miguiilcd 
and unchecked, to its own suspicions and alarms. It wus not 
likely that an armed uiul excited nation would remain passive 
in such a position, mid of all nations Franco wan the least, likely 
to do so. No nation can int*ofc approaching dangers witli a 
swifter, a liorcor, a more tiger-like spring, but no nation is con- 
stitutionally loss lilted to omluro tho tension of long-continued 
and inactive huhikuiho. .Resides this, os Burke had long warned 
the world, tho Revolution was an ossentialiy cosmopolitan thing, 
aiming at a fraternity of nations, and tlio subversion of all 
iuu:ie>it (iovurumants. Such a moveuinnt passed easily into n 
military phase. To carry the torch of liberty through benighted 
Kurope wus now preached as the mission of France, and if kings 
and armies were leagued against her, she wus to look to insur- 
gent nations for her allies. Thore was at least but lit. tie doubt 
that it needed but a spurk, to throw the Austrian Netherlauds 
luto a flame. 

Witli them considerations, motives of national ambition wore 
blended. Such motives did not, indued, oceypy a foremost place 
in tho revolutionary movement, but it would bo an entire mis- 
take to suppose that titny were ever altogether absent. Tho 
implacable hatred with which Marin Antoinette was pursued, 
was not wholly due to tho extravagance of her Court or to her 
supposed hostility to the Revolution. It was ylso industriously 
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fomented by politicians who regarded the daughter of Maria 
Theresa as the chief support of that Austrian alliance which it 
Mas their main object to dissolve. Through the whole of the 
11 evolution there were a few able and cool-headed men who were 
never dupes of the passions which they flattered and stimulated, 
but who saw in them a great force that might bB directed to the 
attainment of old objects of French ambition. To such men it 
was no immaterial circumstance that the country which was 
likely to be most quickly revolutionised by French ideas, was 
the country over wliioh, for more than a century, French states- 
men had most desired to establish their ascendency and do- 
minion. 1 If Austrian Flanders could become French, a capital 
object of French ambition would be attained, and if French 
armies rriidd overrun Auslrian Flanders, they wore not Uknly to 
stop there. One of the most humiliating defeats which French 
imlicy had of lato years undergone, had been the overthrow of 
the French party and influence in Holland, and there is some 
evidence that as early as 171)1 the prospect of restoring them 
had berm conceived. 

It was a daring gamn, but the rnrm who took the most pro- 
minent part in the Legislative Assembly were not men from 
whom any prurience or mcasuro could lie expected. Obscure 
young provincial lawyers, potty writers of no antecedents or 
character, advent urers am! lanatics without any reputation or 
position to lose, without any practice in affairs or auy serious 
political knowledge, had climbed into the foremost places, com- 
manded the wealth and power of France, and found themselves 
able to defy the sovereigns of Europe. Was it surprising that 
they should have proved arrogant and reckless, eager for adven- 
ture, ready like desperate gamblers to risk everything on a throw ? 

Thoro was also one clear and definite calculation among 
thorn. Tho most energetic section of the Assembly desired to 
overthrow the now Oonstitution, which had in their eyos the 
groat fault of maintaining tho monarchical form of government. 
If, however, a war with the Emperor was declared, it was scarcely 
possible that the monarchy could continue. The relations of the 

* On tbs steady perslrtono© with vino™, rpo NnrobX'AHwww ft la Ilk* 
which Jfrcmeh policy was directed to button J>Va ngttiw, pp. 81$ 889. 
the ao^uMtlon of the italglo pro- 
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Queen to the Emperor would make tlio po.siiion of the Court 
intolerable. A war of nullum* against sovereigns, it was calcu- 
lated, would speedily turn Franco into a Republic, anil give tlxe 
luoro violent party a con i pi of o command of the Ministry. 

The Republican party, however, was divided on this question. 
Robespierre, Couthon, and their friends, feared that a war 
might concentrate now powers in the binds of the King, and 
that a victorious invasion might shatter 1 lie* Revolution ; but, the 
party of the fSiroiuli 1 , which had now obtained the ascendency 
under the guidance of IJrissnt and Vcrgiiiaud, vehemently 
advocated a war, and Rris*ot has himself acknowledged that his 
mam object in pushing it on was to overthrow the monarchy. 1 
The French tribune began to ring with ]ins«iimnte appeals fn 
arum, with denunciations of the kings and (iovernmonts of 
Europe, with predictions of the coining war bHwccn insurgent 
nations and despotic sovereigns. As late as October the Austrian 
Minister bid replied to one of the appeals oft ho King of Sweden 
that 4 all thoughts of active interference in the ulliiira of Franco 
on tlio pari) of his Imperial Majesty were entirely laid aside,’* 
and in accordance with this policy llic Emperor had in August 
forbidden any enrolments of French emigrants in his dominions, 
and in October had ordered tin* dispersion of emigrants who hail 
assembled in too great numbers at Ath anil Toiirnay.* The 
Electors of Tr&vas and Mayenco, however, still suffered French 
emigrants to arm in their dominions, and on November 29 the 
Assembly passed a decree calling on the King to demand their 
dihliandrncmt within a short period, on pain of war, and request* 
In# the Emperor to enforce the demand. They at the same 
time urged the King to settle the claims of the Herman princes 
on the lines indicated by the Constituent Assembly, and to 
change the diplomatic agents who had nut ofllciejitly roproHonied 
French demands. 4 

The ‘so demands were not. in themselves unreasonable, hut 
they were accompanied by spowhes of the most violent, provoca- 
tion against the sovereigns of Enrnpo. The country was rapidly 
arming; Narbouno, the young Minister of War, showed extra- 

1 Hen a romarkaHe psMugft from * Tit Inc, ffixt. dr fa Itfoolutlon, II, 

mm or his pumplilatN, quoted fa tin* ISO, ISO. 

A HHunX ttfiffutw, 1702, part 1. p, 272. 4 llmiryolntf, t. ill l, licl, 2. 32ft, 
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ordinary power and promptitude in organising three armies 
under the command of Rochambeau, Lucknor, and Lafayette ; 
and a manifesto dearly foreshadowing war was addressed to ull 
the Courts of Europe. Refugees from the Austrian Netherlands 
wore received with ostentations favour, and all the language and 
proceedings of tho dominant party in the Assembly proved that 
they wei e not only ready but eager for war. 

The French King considered that he had no alternative but 
to yield to tho wishes of tho Assembly, llontmorin, who repre- 
sented tbo policy of peace, resigned, and soon after a great 
number of changes were made in the diplomatic body. On 
December 1 1, the King announced to the Assombly that in 
accordance with their decree he had summoned tlio Elector of 
Treves to pub n stop, beforo January 13, to all enrolments on 
pain of immediate war, anil that he was about to write to the 
Emperor desiring him if necessary to exert liiH authority ns lieud 
of the Empire to avert the miseries which the conduct of some 
of the members of tlm (iermeuie Imily, if not speedily altered, 
must necessarily produce. An immense war credit was voted, 
nnda French army marched to him Herman frontier. 

But while the King was thus apparently consenting to tho 
wishes, and making himself tho mouthpiece, of tho dominant 
party in the Assembly, his secret wishes and policy wore very 
different, and he now fertile first time formally and in person 
requested the assistance of foreign PoworH against his subjects. 
On December he wrote 1o the King of Prussia, stating that 
in spito of his accept mmo of tho now Constitution there was a 
manifest determination in tho Assombly to destroy altogether 
what remained of him monarchy j that Ho accordingly addressed 
11m King of Prussia, tho Kinpomr, tho Russian Empress, and 
tho Kings of Hpuijri and Sweden, and that ho suggested to them 
a Congress of tile chief Powers of Europe supported by an armed 
force, us the best mrniiH of stopping tho factions in France, 
making it possible to establish a bettor order of tilings, and 
preventing tho evil under which France was suffering from 
spreading tn tho other European Powers. Ho trusted that tlin 
King of Prussia would approve of his ideas, and would at the 
gflBU ) time maintain a profound secrecy about this overture* 1 
1 IfcmilloLdo ConcliOM, Ir. a«£» 271, 
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To the umue effect, but in language aUll more cninp’ < oiuising, 
llnrie Antoinette wrote to Mercy on tin* llilh, only two days 
after the King had made his declaration ( u the Assembly. Kho 
reminded tho Austrian iimlmssador tlmt ever since July sho had 
b non asking fora Congress of the (i rent Powers of Europe, but tlmt 
hor bmtlier hml hitherto abandoned her, Even nmv, however, it 
was not too late, and the fate i >f tho Itoyal Family in Frauen was in 
his hands Ilo had seen how the Assembly in its lain niesriigu 
had invited tho King ‘ in a manner to deelaru war ngainst tho 
Electors nud princes of (ierniuny how tho King had taken tho 
only course open to him in declaring that lio would comply with 
tho wishes of tho Assembly, and how lie hud assured them flint 
if in the fixed period ho did not receive tho sati.sfae.lion which 
lie demanded it would only remain for him to pn>i>ose a war. 

1 No comment is necessary, ’ tho Queen proeceded, 'to show the 
folly of this step. Without army, or discipline, or money, it is 
wo who wish to attaek. Hut the King is not free. He mint 
obey tho general wish, and for our personal safety here, it is 
necessary for him to follow exarlly tho course which is pre- 
scribed to him. It is for the Emperor arid tho other Powers 
now to help us. . . . It is at this moment that an armed (ton- 
gross appears to ns likely to lie of tho greatest use. Let my 
brother not deceive himself. Homier or lutor ho will Ini mixed 
in our uflUim. First of all, if we are fools enough to attack, lm 
will bo obliged ns chief of the Umpire to sup|iort tho (iermauio 
body, and moreover, with soldiers ns undisciplined as ours, his 
territory will soon be violated on all Bides. It is no longer 
timo to fear for our persons. Tho course which wo have 
adopted here, of appearing to movn frankly in tho direction they 
desire, places us in safety, and the greatest danger of all would 
bo to remain always as wo nro. . . . Thrtro is no longer any 
timo to proemstinato. Tho moment to help us1h come. If it is 
missed there Is no more to bo said. Tho Emperor will thou 
only have to accept in tho ©you of tho wholo universe the shamo 
and the reproach of having Buttered hie sinter, his nephew, and 
bin ally, to be dragged through the very depths of humiliation 
when it was in his power to have saved thorn / 1 


* A moth, it. 231 230. 
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The situation of the Emperor was Tory perplexing. His 
anxiety for pence cannot reasonably he doubted. The render 
will remombor the letter deprecating foreign interference which 
the French Queen had written alter the acceptance of the Con- 
stitution, at the dictation of the constitutional party ; and he 
will also remember thB passionate manner in which the Queen, 
almost immediately after, wrote to her brother d> during that 
this letter did not contain her real sentiments, that bIiq had 
written only on compulsion, that die placed all her hopes on 
foreign assistance. She now complained bitterly that, her 
brother had taken no notice whatever of these latter 1 utters, 
while tlie former letter bud been made use of all over Europe 
uh a justification of his neutrality. 1 But in addition to foreign 
Powers, tlio Oienimn Diet was nmv pressing upon tlie Empnror, 
urging him to support the claims of tlio princes to llmir rights 
ill Alsace, and beginning manifestly to resent his passive endu- 
rance of tlio insults of the French Assembly, 1 and tlio French 
Itoyid Family were almost an much prisoners us after their 
rapture at Varonucs. Tlie Emperor, indeed, in his interviews 
with tlie emigrant princes appears to have denied this, 1 hut lie 
was not ignorant of their real position, and ho was exceedingly 
alarmed lest new outrages should, force him to intervene. 4 lie 
was also probably troubled and irritated by learning that Bfigur 
had been sunt from Paris to Berlin, if not to obtain a Prussian 
alliance for Franco, at lentil to detach Prussia from Austria. 

The Prussian King, it is true, entirely rejected the French 
overturn, but there was on uneasy and suspicious feeling at 
Vienna.* Hio menace and the influence of the Revolution 
were beginning to bo felt even in very remote parts of the 
Austrian dominions. 4 'Hie tiers (Slat in Rovoral of the provinces 
of this monarchy,’ wrote Keith, 1 arc extremely argent in their 
solicitations to tlio Emperor to obtain the right of sending 
representatives from their body to their provincial States. A 
deputation from the peasantry of Styria has been sent hither 
with a petition to that offset, which the Emperor has referred 
to the Bohemian Chancery, with orders to each councillor of 

1 Axnoth, p. 2S9. 1 Soe on BGgur's mission, Arnoth, 
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r.lutfc board to deliver to liis Imperial Majesty bis opinion in 
writing and scaled. . . . The example set by Slyria will pro- 
bubly be followed by tlie other countries in the Emperors 
dominions.’ 1 The Austrian Netherlands were evidently on the 
verge of revolt under the influence of French example and 
incitements, and a French irruption into the territory of the 
Umpire might at any time toko place. 1 If,’ wrote Keith, ‘to 
these events the near prospect of a war in Poland should be 
added (which appears to mo far from improl table), the wisdom 
uh well us firmness of thu Austrian Cabinet will bo put to hurd 
trials.’ * 

Under these circumstances, the Emperor tried to strike out 
a middle course which would at ouco support his dignity, 
satisfy his allies, and make it not wholly impossible to preserve 
the peace. He sent the most urgent and peremptory directions 
to tho Elector of Tr&vos, ami to the other minor German 
princes, to put an end to all enrolment, organisation, and 
assembling of JhVoncli emigrants in their liominiuuH ; and bis 
injunctions were so fully carried out, tlint in January the 
French Minister at Ooblenhs informed his Government that this 
grievance had boon ontirely removed. On 1,lio other bund, the 
Austrian Chuurollor officially informed tlie French ambassador 
at Vienna that any act of violence to the Elector would bo 
immediately repelled by an Austrian force. Tlie Emperor, li« 
said, had full confidence in the moderate intentions of the 
French King, hut lie had dftily reason to four that tltcwo inten- 
tions might not bo respected, and bo therefore, while oflieinily 
informing the French Government thab all annod assemblies of 
emigrants hail lmen dis)x)rsed in Germany, us they had pre- 
viously boon in tho Austrian Netherlands, thought it nor ossa ly 
to inform them also, that Marshal 1 lender had received onlors to 
give the Elector effectual nssisluneo if he were at.tueki>d. Tlie 
Emporor also wrote a letter to tho French King, reminding him 
that tho feudal rights of tho Gorman princes in AIhiwxi and 
Ixjrraino, which had boon swept away hy the French Chamber 
in August, had never been subject to tho sovereignty or legis- 
lation of Franco ; that they had been expressly reserved in a 


' Keith to (IwnvIllP, Don. SI, 1701. 
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long series of international treaties ; that they had been placed 
under the protection and guarantee of the German Empire. 
He protested against the decree of the National Assembly as an 
arbitrary usurpation and violation of the rights of the Empire, 
and he doclarod his full resolution of supporting the German 
princes and the Diet, if they did not obtain a full restoration of 
their property and rights, as settled by treaties. 

He also sent a declaration to the different Courts of Europe 
suspending and explaining away the Declaration of Pilnitz. 
The measures, it said, tukou by the allied Powers at that time, 
had been taken on the supposition that the King of France 
was a prisoner, llut tho Hituution hod changed. ThB Em- 
peror considered that the King of France should now be 
doeinud free, and consequently his acceptance of the Con- 
stitution and all tho acts which had uusued from it as valid, 
lie Imped that tiio acceptance of this Constitution would restore 
order to Franco, and raise the modunttu party to power. As, 
however, it was possible that tho form or cxccssos and violence 
might be renewed, lie considered that tho Powers should hold 
tliomsolvuH in a statu of observation, and cause their respective 
Minis tors at. Paris to declare that their alliance still exists, and 
that they will be ready on every occasion to support in concert 
tho rights of the King and of the French monarchy. 1 On 
January 5, 1792, almost identical notes were presented at Paris 
by tho amlHiHsadors o tho Emperor and of tho King of Prussia, 
docluring that if, in spite of tho determination of tho German 
princes to maintain in their territory the regulations relating 
to the emigrants which woro in force in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, tho Gorman territory was violated, the two sovereigns 
would consider this proccoding a declaration of war against 
thomsolvoB. 8 

Thuso measures left the French Assembly a very large 
practical latitude, if it wiHhod for war, the feudal claims of' 
the German princes and tho attempted or threatened inter- 
fhrenco with French affairs furnished obvious grounds. If it 
desired peace, the complete concession of the demands about 
the emigrants paved tho way, and the other questions might 
easily be submitted to negotiations, which in the present dis- 
* But mud Os ICoUsvIlIo, Annulet, Deo. 1701. 1 Bonrgolng, 1. 480, *81. 
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position of tbs Emperor would almost certainly bn successful. 
The French were at tbs same time clearly informed that tlm 
attempt to disunite the two German Powers bad tailed, and 
that both must bo encountered in the event of a war. 

There was soon no doubt of the alternative which was pre- 
ferred. Bribnot, Inuurd, mid other Grirondins who now led the 
.Assembly, at once attacked the Emperor with a fury of invective 
which could scarcely bo surpassed, and they ojienly advocated 
iminediato war. ‘ r Ilie one oalainity to bo fuared,’ said Hrissot, 
‘ is that them should not be a war.’ ' Thoro can be no sincere 
treaty between tyranny and liberty. Yonr Constitution is an 
eternal anathema to despotic thrones. All kings must hate it, 
for it tries them and it sentences them and his answer to the 
treaties which worn cited in support of the feudal rights of the 
German princes wan tluit tlio ‘ sovereignly of the people is not 
bound by the treaties of tyrants.’ The Diplomatic Committee, 
in a report which was presented to the Assembly on January 14, 
called upon tho King to exact from the Emperor before February 
10, and on pain of immediate war, a distinct promise to do 
nothing against tho French nation and its independence, and to 
assist France in ocunrdnnro with the treaty of 1 7fi0 against any 
Power that attacked Iter, and the Assembly itself on January 
2f>, oiler several days of tho most insulting and frantic denun- 
ciation, formally accused the Emperor of having violated the 
treaty of 1 713C liy promoting a coalition against France, and 
called njian the King to demand, in an interval which was now 
prolonged to Murch i, a full explanation and satisfaction, on 
pain of war. 

This debate and vote made peace impossible. The Emperor, 
indeed, determined that lie would still endeavour to temporise, 
but the preliminary treaty of J uly, between Austria and Prussia, 
was at once converted into a close definitive alliance, and a united 
army under tho Duke of Brunswick was concentrated on the 
French frontier. The English diplomatio despatches of the 
time show very vividly tho dispositions of the different parties. 
‘Nothing short of dire necessity,' wrote Keith, on the last dny 
of 1701, 'will determine his Imperial Majesty to unsheathe the 
sword in good earnest against France or any other foreign 
Power,’ end ho described tho anxiety with which the Austrian 

vou v. (j y 
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Court Bought for pretexts to avoid immediate action, and th ei r 
repeated and urgent warnings to the Twin nr German princes to 
avoid any provocation to Franoe. 1 ‘ I am persuaded,’ he wrote 
a week later, ‘that this Court at length conceives imminant 
danger of a rupture with France, and will proceed to wmlrw 
serious military preparations. . . . With this I remain in tho 
conviction that the reluctance of the Emperor to draw the sword 
on any account, is in no shape diminished, notwithstanding that 
he has been heard to say within these ten days, that if the French 
madmen are determined to force him into a war, they should 
find that the pacific Leopold knew how to wage it with the 
greatest vigour, and would oblige them to pay the expenses of 
that war in more solid coin than their asflignata.’ 1 No formal 
proposition had heen mode on the part of France for the re- 
establishment of tho rightB and possessions of the German 
princes in Alsace and Lorraine, ‘who by the Constitution of tho 
Empire are not at liberty to accept any pocuninry compensation 
for those rights ; * hut even after tho hostile vote of January 25, 
there was still hope at Vienna that France worild propose a 
territorial indemnification to the princoB. ‘ ‘Hie Emperor has it 
extremely at heart to preserve peace with France if it con bo 
done with any degree of dignity and propriety. It is well 
understood here that the French King has not pnt a direct 
veto on the hostile decree of the National Assembly, and that 
although he has beon ablo to throw a momentary harrier in the 
way of tho domocratical impetuosity, he may soon find himself 
obliged to go all lengths which the madness of that party may 
dictate.’* The King of Spain, Keith reports, had said he 
could lake no morn part in French affairs than to form a cordon 
around his own frontiers, and pay a subsidy to the troops of 
Russia and Sweden. The olianoes of Russian and Swedish 
assistance seemed to the Emperor doubtful and distant. The, 
Imperial treasury was very low ; the Emperor would be obliged, 
if the war broke out, to impose a heavy war tax in the first 
year ; but he still, in the opinion of Keith, hoped to intimidate 
the French by makiug his war preparations very publio.* 

> !CthfatoamrilJ4,DM.Sl,im; • Ibid. Jan. 18, Fob. It, 170k 
Jan. 7. 1709. « Ibid. Fob. 18, 18, 1780. 
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Among Ids most serious causos of anxiety were bis relations 
with. Prussia and with Poland. Prussia had just acquired tho 
Margravates of Anspach and Bairentb through the resignation 
of their sovereigns and by right of succession, a good deal to tho 
diaantfafiuthinn of the Emperor, 1 and she was beginning to lean 
towards Russia in a manner which was not a little disquieting. 
Ar I have already remarked, it was the sincere and earnest 
desire of Leopold that tilt) integrity and independence of Poland 
should be preserved, and ho was perfectly aware that the 
Empress of Russia wus plotting against both. Tho signature of 
the definitive Peace of Jassy on January 9, by putting au end to 
all alarms from Turkey, had loft lu»r free to puntuu her policy, 
aud on this Hide of Europo tho moment of crisis was at hand. 

At this anxious period, when the issues of peace and war 
were in suspense, Europe was startled in quick succession liy 
three great events — tlio fall of tho Ministry of Florida Blanca in 
Spain on February 28 ; tho death, after an illness of only two 
days, of the Emperor Leopold, on March 1 ; and tho assassina- 
tion of Qnstavns HI. sixteen days later at a masked ball at 
Stockholm. Two of those events had a great and inimediato 
effect on French affairs. Florida Blanca hod boon one of tho find, 
and Gustavos HI. luul boon tho most xcnkms, of tho supporters 
of the emigrants; but Spain, under tho Ministry of Aranda, and 
Sweden, under tho Regency of tho Duke of Hudernumia, now 
adopted the English policy of complete neutrality. Tho effneta 
of tlio death of ijeopokl wore somowhut more complex. An 
eminently wine, experienced, cautious, aud pacifio sovereign, in 
the prime of his powers and in the uioBt critical tmriod of his 
reign, disappeaml from tho scene, and was replaced by a more 
boy without kuuwhKlgu, experience, or talent. War with 
France, however, had bocomo inevitable before the death of 
Leopold, end it is not probable that this event even accelerated 
it Bat it gave Prussia an ascendency in the now alliance, 
end it deprived Inland in the inomout of her extreme need of 
her only friend, 

the English diplomatic oomwpmidonce shows oloarly how 
quickly the Polish question was ooming to matority. We linve 
seen, in the deepotohss from Berlin, the evident signs of the 
* HWthto Grenville, MbS. ’ 
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groat act of treachery which tho Prussian King was already 
meditating, and in April Count Schulonbnrg informed Eden 
that ho would never admit that Prussia had guaranteed the new 
Polish Constitution, which he considored contrary to Prussian 
ini crests, ‘since the Polish monarch, if ever he Bhould become 
hereditary, might rapidly rise into a very formidable neigh- 
bour.’ 1 At Vicuna, Keith learnt from the Austrian Ministers 
that they hod certain knowledge that the Empress of Russia 
had already sent a largo Bum of money to her Minister at 
Warsaw for tlio oxpress purpose of fomenting internal troubles 
in Poland, 1 and it was tho belief both at Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg that tho now King of Hungary had Russian sympathies 
derived from his undo Joseph. 3 BiHuhoffswerdBr had arrived 
at Vienna shortly hoforo the death of Leopold, and it was 
noticed that ho was in close and constant coiumiiuication with 
the Russian Minis! nr, who was an active fomnntnr of tlio discord 
in Poland. ‘ Should a csoimootion,’ wrote Keith, ' bo formed 
lictiwneii tlio King of Prussia and tlio Czuriua, tho unliapjiy 
kingdom of Poland may possibly become tho propitiatory sacri- 
fice.’ He observed that tliero wus n growing belief in Vienna 
that Umehollsworder was instructed to mako an allianco with 
Russia, allowing tho Empress to carry out her designs in 
Poland ; and Keith confessed himself at a loss to reconcile tho 
proceedings of tho Prussian favourite ‘ with tho very friendly 
professions ho is constantly making to tlio Polish ohurgS 
<Ci>JfaireH horn, of tho upright intentions of tho King his master 
towards tho Republic of Poland.’ 4 

It was evident that some kind of compact was established 
between Prussia and Russia, aud the terms were beginning to 
ooze out. ‘Tho first principle,’ wrote Koith, ‘laid down by 
these two Courts is that tho “ inUSgritd ” of tho Polish dominions 
shall bo invariably preserved. Eor all tho rest a very wide 
scope will bn leifh to the Russian efforts to bring bock tlio govern- 
ment of that country to its ancient form. Your lordship will 
best judge how much that oouutnr revolution is to he oflbetftd 
without drawing the sword, and whether or not, if the oou- 

» Rdaa to tirvnvUlu, April U, * Ibid. Marsh 8. Whitworth to 
JTMl. Gnmvlllu, Mumli IB, 17IIS. 

* Koith to (ImvlllQ, Feb. 18, • Keith to UmnvlUo, Muoli 7, 10» 
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advance of Austria and Prussia shall l»o earned no f.ir as in nbeti 
thui enterprise (though by leas violent means), tlio former ideas 
of aggruudisouirnt, may not once more creep into tlio Cabinets of 
the Triumvirat o.’ Grenville, on 11m ol tier hand, wroto that, many 
i-ircumHtnncos convinced the English (lovermneub that it was 
tlio intention of the Empress of Jiuhmo to make uko of tho first 
favourable opportunity, to overthrow by arum thu now Const it, 11 - 
tum of Poland, ami that. sin* wan only restrained by the (Jour Is 
of Vienna and llerlin ; and be expressed his earnest liopo that 
this restraint might, continue. 1 

At Hi. Petersburg tho ovlreine mid general corruption gave 
great, facilities for obtaining inlhrmatioii. Whitworth, tho 
English ambassador, appeurs to have Invii tbo lirst who su«- 
rended in discovering tlio iutentiimH of tho Mispress, lie hud 
otico believed tliut nIio would eontent herself with protesting 
against tho now ('(institution, but, im soon disei ivcreil tbnt bn 
Imd been deceived. ‘ I bavo learnt,' lie wrote, ‘ through a vei-y 
particular but sure cliunnel, that, it is tho intention of this C-ourl, 
1,o fall ujxm tho Ilepublic of Poland in (die spring with an army 
of ia0,0t)0 men, wliieli will lie brought from Moldavia and <m>u- 
tinuo on tho frontier till tho pro|ier season. . . . Should other 
neiglibouring Powers interforo, ns they naturally will, a plan of 
imrtition is already framed, and it is supposed will meet with 
tiho concurrence, ns it will do tlio convenience, of all three. In 
this plan ])ant,isic anil Thorn, with a (list riot in (ircut Poland, are 
allotted to tlio shave of tho King of Prussia. Advantages in tlio 
same proportion (the |Mirtinulani of which tho parson who gave 
mo the intelligence dims not roeollect,) urn tnudo to tlio Mmperor, 
and there is no doubt Ihnt her Imperial Majesty will secure to 
liorsolf as much as will rwlneo tho remains of tlio devoted 
Republic to a stale of tlio most wretehml and huiitiliating depen- 
dence, and indemnify liorsolf hilly for tho ex|ieuHo of tho war 
with tho Tarim.' Whitworth hud reason for believing that 
this scheme was still unknown to most, of tho Ministers of 
Gntluirinn; tliat tlio Prussian ambassador at Bb. Petersburg 
know nothing of it, and that tin* otiiof Ministers at Berlin wore 
equally in the dark; but he added, *1 am, however, very inuoh 
inclined to believe that those most in the confldenco of lua 

1 Kellli to (iruuvIUu, ttnmli 17, CJiviivillc to Keith, Miuvli Silt, 17113 
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lVussian Majesty, and particularly General Bischof&twpnlcr, are 
acquainted with the business, and it is not impossible that even 
the King of Prussia himself may have bora Bounded upon it. 1 
have fur some time suspected that there has bran a mysterious 
negotiation of some kind or otlior on foot between the two 
Courts, unknown to the Cabinets of either.’ 1 

The information and conjectures of Whitworl.li appear to 
have hoen perfectly correct. Goltss, the Prussian amlmsHudiir at 
St. Petersburg, contrived to see an autograph letter written by 
the Empress during the Turkish war, stating that as mum as 
this war was over she intended to send a Russian force into 
Poland, and if tlie Emperor and Prussia resisted, to bribe them 
by an indemnity or a partition. 9 

it soon appeared that the scheme was by no menus unwel- 
come to the Prussian King. On March 12, !7il2, he wrote a 
coniidratial letter to his Ministers on tlm affairs of Poland, 
which places his intentions licyoml dispute. 1 Russia,’ lie said, 
‘is not far from the idea of a new parl.il.itm. It would 1st in 
truth the brat means of restricting the j tower of tlm King of 
Poland, whether be lie hereditary or elective, but I doubt 
whether wo can find for Austria a suitable indemnity, and 
whether the Elector of Saxony, niter such a diminution of 
power, would still accept file crown of Poland. Novert.liel»*ss, if 
AiiHtriacould bo indemnified, the Russian plan would Us always 
the most advantageous for Prussia. It is well uiuierslissl that 
wo aiiould gain ail tho left bank of tlm Vistula, and that wo 
should 1st thus perfectly secure on that frontier, which it has 
hitherto been so difficult for us to protect. Such is my opiuiou 
with rofitreiuM to Poland.' • 

This letter 1ms been truly deHorilail by a Gorman historian, 
as the death sentence of Poland. It did not, of course, come to 
the knowledge of the English Ministers; but, as we have aeon, 
they wont under no illusions alxuit tlm character and intentions 
of the Prussian King. At Vienna, Keith received Mm com- 
munications of Whitworth without surprise, and he was able to 
bring strong corroborative evidence. *1 wish,’ he wrote, is 
reporting the matter to Grenville, ' tluit X could soo any ground 

' Whitworth to GroarUlo, Jun, SO, 1 SyU-l, {. 
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for supposing that his Prussian Majesty will oppose an effectual 
resistance to these ambitious views of Russia. . „ . That the 
Court of Vienna has not been an original projector in this new 
system of depredation, I believe I may safely aver; but where 
this Court is to find the national vigour or the political virtue 
to withstand the other Powers, I cannot see.’ 1 

In the mean time the inevitable French War was rapidly 
approaching. ’Hie real dispositions of the different parties are 
clearly disclosed in the correspondence of the time. The King 
of Prussia, who was governed by Bischoffswordar, by viows of 
military and territorial ambition, and by a violent personal 
hatred of the Revolution, was resolved upon war; and he 
pushed on his policy in spito of the opposition of his most 
experienced counsellors, and especially of Count Sehulenburg 
and General Molloudorf. At Vienna the yonng Sovereign was 
more warlike than his father, and war was now generally looked 
on as inevitable, but it was not contemplated with pleasure. 
The French decree of January 25, and tho despatch which was 
based on it, arraigning tho rucont conduct of the Empnror and 
demanding an immediate explanation on pain of war, could 
hardly be looked upon iu any other light than as an inHulting 
ultimatum, and one of the lost acts of Leopold was to revise ■ 
tho Austrian reply. It was written temperately and in some 
parts almost apologetically. The French complained that tho 
Emperor had ordered General Bender to rojiel any attack on the 
Elector of Trfivos. It was answered that the Emperor had 
only taken this step after he had secured tho full satisfaction of 
tho French demand for the disbandment of tint emigrants, and 
that he had only authorised his general to draw the sword in 
case of an actual invasion of German territory, and on tho 
express condition that all provocation to France had censed. 
Much a polioy was no menace; it was only a fulfilment of his 
strict duty as head of the Empire. The French complained 
that by tho circular from Padua and the allianoe and Declaration 
of Pilnita, the Emperor had interfered with their internal affairs, 
and violated the treaty of alliance of 1750. The Emperor 
answered that he had taken these measures solely for the sup- 


' Keith to Grenville, April lie, 17M. 
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port of the French monarch aud monarchy, at a time when hie 
brother-in-law and ally was so manifestly a prisoner tW. be liud 
fled by night from his palace and had been bronght bock by an 
armed force, and when the legnl Government of France was 
destroyed by usurpation. No sooner had the King regained 
his freedom, aoceptod the Ounstitution, and thus reconstitut ed a 
legal Government, than the Emporor recognised the fact and 
ordored that all active measures should be suspended. The 
coalition, however, still existed plough it was dormant, for France 
was atill a cause of the gravest European concern. Its justifica- 
tion was found in tlio enormous French armaments, continued 
und augmented when the dispersion of the emigrants had tnkeu 
away every reasonable pretext ; in the fury of the republican 
party which was seeking to overthrow both the monarchy aud 
the now Constitution; in the manifest dutennination of the 
Jacobins to force on a war, contrary to the wishra of tho King 
and, iiM the Emperor believed, of tho groat majority of the 
French nation. To that nation the Emperor now mado a 
solemn appeal against the Jacobin party. In tho interests of 
France as well ns of the Tost of Europe, lio denounced this per- 
nicious sect as tlie ouuniios at once of their King, their Con- 
stitution, and the peace of Enrope. 1 

Keith has mentioned the curious fact that *in a moment of 
extreme deference to his Prussian ally, and with the mistaken 
hope of intimidating Franco/ tho Emperor added ‘with his own 
pen’ to the draft drawn up by Kaunitz, those expressions re- 
lating to the Jacobins which so greatly added to the flame in 
1'aris. After the death of Leopold, Bisohoflkwerder strongly 
urged upon his successor tho policy of immediately declaring 
war, but Kaunitz resisted, aud although military preparations 
were rapidly pushed on, a few weeks still passed before the sword 
was drawn. 1 

In FYaiico, meanwhile, the movement towards war was 
sweeping on with resistless impetuosity. The few moderate 
men who still remained in the Ministry and the diplomatic 
service were now weeded out, and the whole direction of affairs 
passed into the hands of violent Republicans. lie Lossarfc, the 

1 DorUaud do MulluvUlo, aimon- * Knilh to UrnvUlo, Hupt. 10, 
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Minister for Foreign Affiiirs, was not only displaced, but im- 
peached on the ground tliut ho had not sufficiently upheld the 
dignity of France, and Duuiuuriez took his place. This emi- 
nently skilful, daring, and ambitious soldier, wliile echoing in 
their extreme forms the shibboleths of the Revolution, had 
objects of his own which wore perfectly distinct. He wished, 
if possible, to isolate Austria from Prussia, and from thu minor 
German princes, but at all events to provoke a war that would 
give the Austrian Netherlands to France. The anarchy and 
excitement of tho country weft now at their height. Nineteen 
departments wore in a stain of open insurrection. Even 
around Paris tho price of corn in the markets was regulated by 
gieat bands of armed peasantry. The National Guard in the 
southern provinces not only connived at, but assisted in, thu 
destruction and pillago of country houses ; and while the most 
atrocious murders of functionaries and suspected Royalists worn 
reported from all sides, tho Assembly passed an Act of Amnesty 
in favour of Jourdain and his fellow-nuiniurors at Avignon, and 
suffered thorn to return in triumph to tint seono of their crimes. 
A groat civic festival was given to forty Hwiss soldiers who had 
boeu condoinucd to tho galleys for mutiny at Nancy. The 
monthly deficit in December was almve 115,000,000 livros, and 
it rose rapidly in January and Fobruary. At the end of 
December, Lord Gower statod that 2,100,000,000 of assignats 
had boon already decreed, and that on the best calculation tho 
whole of the national property did not exceed 8,000,000,000. 
Multitudes of forged assignats wore abroad, and in spite of the 
supplies that were expected from the sale of tho forest lands and 
from a vast confiscation of film estates of the emigrants, tho pro- 
spect to any statesman formed in tho sohool of a settled Govern- 
ment wight have scorned absolutely desperate. But tho one 
wish of the great majority of the Amenably was far immediate 
war. A despatch was rant to Vienna summoning the King of 
Hungary at once to renounce all nllianoos unsanotionod by, or 
hostile to, France, and to withdraw tho troops that menaced her, 
and the answer being evasive, the Assembly, on April 20, 
declared war against him. Only seven members opposed the 
.douroe. 

In this way tho war was begun whioli for more than twenty 
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years deluged Europe with blood. Before ten days had passed 
a French army had invaded the Austrian Netherlands, and 
within a month a Russian army was invading Poland. For a 
short time, however, England kept dear of the struggle, and 
she still looked forward to along course of political and financial 
reforms* We must now trace the faults and the misfortunes 
that baffled the hopes of her statesmen, drew her speedily into 
the vortex, and soon made her the most important member of 
the great coalition against France. 
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was oooaaioni‘d by a party of dragoons who attempted to out 
them down. 1 * 

In June the annual synod of Ulster urnt. It was a body 
consisting of the Presbyterian ministers of the North and the 
presbytery of Dublin, together with a lay delegate from each 
parish. Saoh a body might reasonably be regarded as the most 
faithful representative of the sentiments of the Presbyterians 
of Ireland, and the meeting was especially interesting, ns the 
Government had very lately angmented the Regiam Donum 
to the Presbyterian ministers in hopes of influencing and attach- 
ing them. The synod drew up a very loyal address, but it wits 
h significant fact that it took the occasion to express its dislike 
to the war, and also its satisfaction at the admission of the 
(/ntliolics to the privileges of the Constitution. 1 

Indignation at the war was nt this time the dominant h»mi- 
timent of the Belfast party. Addresses were circulated dosuriln 
ing it as a war for the persecution of principles, and calling on 
the people to meet to i>utitiou for peucxi, and to inform the King 
that their real sentiments wore not reflected by tho proceedings 
of tho Parliament. ‘ What is the navigation of tho Scheldt to 
us?’ they asked in one of their addresses. 'Why should we 
interfere because Franco, like Oroinwull, hint killed a guilty king? 
fxtb tho rioh who want war pay for it. Tho people are starving. 
Trade in all its branches is paralysed. Y ot Ireland has no cause 
of quarrel with Franco.’ The proclamation suppressing 1 the 
volunteers produced some considerable disturbances, and tho 
balloting for the militia many others. In almost every county 
it win violently resisted, until the Government wisely resolved 
to abandon or mitigate the system. Voluntary recruits were 
largely enlisted. Substitutes were permitted for those who 
wena balloted for. Oouutry gentlemen subscribed bounties in 
order to induce volunteers to come forward, and some provision 
was mode for the families of militiamen. By those means the 
ranks were speedily filled, but in spite of all the efforts to 
suppress them, riots and conspiracies were multiplying. The 
Government letters in tho spring and snmmor of 1703 are full 
of accounts of secret drillings ; of attempts to form national 

> flmltaa’ii Li/f t \y, 11)8 > MeNovtn, * MoNnvln'* Pin m qf M th Hi* 
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guards in different towns of Ulster ; of tin 1 concealment of guns, 
ammunition, and even cannon; of midnight portion attacking 
conntry houses and seizing arms; of tlu* untiring industry with 
which the levelling principles of tin* Revolution worn projm- 
gnted. The riots of the ]’tM‘p-o’-.I)iiy-I»o\H and Defenders rose 
and fell, hut they had infected many counties, mid secret com- 
binations wore spreading among the lowest dins, to resist! I, ho 
payment of tithes mid heart h money, mid sometimes of priests’ 
dues, and of runt. Westmorland mid Hoiiurl. wrote tliuf an 
oath 'to Iw true to the (Jutholic cause ' was widely taken ; {hat 
rude proclamations were circulated deeluring t hat. the people 
'must Iimvb hind at ten shillings per acre, and will have no 
filmier* nor great men, and Mint they are filly to one gentle* 
man;’ that equality not only of religion, hut of property, was 
expected; that largo numbers of pikes wen> maniiliietured, 
and that them worn constimt rumours of mi impending in- 
surrection. 

ft is possible, and indeed probable, tlmt the letters from the 
Castle wem Momewlint ovemiloured. Neither Wn.l nmrlmul nor 
iloluirL wem able men; their letters show some traces of [main, 
and they were Hiirrouruled by nn*n who had long been endeavour- 
ing to alarm tint Muglmh Ministry in order to cheek the reform- 
ing designs of Pitt and Dundits. Then* can, however, ho no 
reaHouiilile doubt that thoir infoniiat ion was substantially correct, 
atul That tint condition of tlui country bad in a few tnoutlm 
greatly deteriomted. 'Tim jiuins which have for these last 
sight uon months been taken, 1 writes liolsirt., ‘to jierniiado the 
peoplo of tho irresistible force of numbers, has given them such 
ail idea of thoir strength that until they am actually beaten into 
a difTorent opinion t hoy will never Is* <juiet. . . . Amongst other 
considerations, relief from tithes, rents, and tuxes, forms no 
small part of the indueemonlH held out to them; and they 
am taught to expenfc the assistance of the French, who, they nni 
told, will psrth)i|Nito with thorn nil the blessings of freedom and 
equality. Whether we am to exploit a rebellion to break out 
in any corner of the kingdom 1 am very much nt a low to con- 
jecture.' ‘ Tits Jacobins am not mom inimical to Omit Hrltain 
than the United Irishmen to the jicsne of this country ; indeed, 
1 am satisfied that they am connected with the worst men in 
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France.’ 1 Althongh tLe Iriali Parliament liad voted military 
forces, including the militia, of not less than 3(3,01)0 men, the 
Lord-Lieutenant for a time doubted whether anymore troops 
could be safely sent ont of Ireland. * The danger,’ ho said, ‘to 
which the lives as well as property of the gen I lumen. of this 
country ore exposed is a feeling that oannot bo resisted. In 
truth,' the people of property and lower order here are os distinct 
sects os the Gentoos and Mohammedans. The lower order or old 
Irish consider themselves as plundered and kept out of their pro- 
perty by the English settlors, and on every occasion aro ready for 
riot and revenge.’* 

Urtforo the close of the session of Parliament the aspect of 
alliiirs appears to have somewhat improved. In August, I fobart 
announced that the country had quieted greatly, and he added 
his hope ‘that the military aid we am to give you will lmv« the 
benefit of considerably assisting you in the operations of the 
campaign, without hazarding tho pace of Ireland." * 

The elements of anarchy and swlition, however, were mani- 
festly multiplying, and from many different quarters dark 
clouds were gathering on the horizon. Thu French Revolution, 
and the rapidly growing political agitation which had arisen, 
had profoundly altered tho conditions of Irish politics, and a 
great war had immensely added both to tlioir difficulty mid to 
their danger. 1 propose to dovoto tho last, volume of this work 
to a history of tho closing years of tho Irish Parliament; of the 
great rebellion which it encountered ; and of the Act of Union 
by which it was finally destroyed. 

1 HnUnrt to Hamilton, Junta 17 1 24, 170.1. 
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